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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  Handbook  for  Italy ,  like  that  of  the 
Editor's  other  works  of  the  same  description,  is  to  enable  the 
traveller  to  dispense  as  far  as  possible  with  the  services  of 
guides,  valets- de-place ,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  to 
supply  him  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  civilisation 
and  art  among  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit ,  and  generally 
to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruction  from 
his  tour. 

The  Handbook  will,  moreover,  inform  the  reader  how  to 
visit  the  chief  objects  of  interest  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  time,  money,  and,  it  may  be  added,  temper;  for 
in  few  countries  is  the  traveller's  patience  more  severely  put 
to  the  test  than  in  Italy.  The  Editor  will  endeavour  to  ac- 
company the  enlightened  traveller  through  the  streets  of  the 
Italian  towns ,  to  all  the  principal  edifices  and  works  of  art ; 
and  to  guide  his  steps  amidst  the  exquisite  scenery  in  which 
Italy  so  richly  abounds. 

The  Editor  has  repeatedly  explored  most  of  the  places 
described,  and  the  Handbook  is  mainly  the  result  of  his  own 
observation.]  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised, 
and  provided  with  the  most  recent  information  obtainable. 

The  Editor  will  highly  appreciate  any  bond  fide  information 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him  and  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  that  already  received,  which  in  many  instances 
has  been  most  serviceable. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  ,  upon  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
traveller.  The  inexperienced  are  recommended,  when  steering 
f^  their  course  with  the  aid  of  a  plan,  before  starting,  to  mark 
^  with  a  coloured  pencil  the  point  for  which  they  are  bound. 
L  This  will  often  enable  them  to  avoid  a  circuitous  route.  Trav- 
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Italy  will  find  the  following  maps  most  serviceable :  Kieperfs 
SpecieU  Map  of  N.  and  Central  Italy  t  pub.  by  D.  Reimer, 
Berlin,  1860  (scale  1 :  800,000:  price  IVa  Thlr.,  or  5  fr.) ;  then 
Nos.  IV.  (S.  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont) ,  V.  (S.  E. 
Switzerland,  S.  l>rol,  Lombardy ,  and  Venice) ,  VII.  ^S.  E. 
France,  Sardinia,  Nice,  Genoa),  and  VIII.  (Parma,  Modena, 
Emilia ,  Tuscany)  of  G.  Mayr'a  Atlas  of  the  Alps ,  admirably 
executed,  scale  1:450,000  (mounted,  2  Thlr.  each). 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
metre  =  0,938  Parisian  ft.). 

Distances  are  given  in  English  miles.  The  Italian 
'miglio'  varies  in  different  districts.  Approximately  it  may  be 
stated  that  1  Engl.  M.^  =  Vt  Ital  migl.  =  I'/u  Roman  migl. 

Time  Tables.  The  most  trustworthy  are  contained  in 
the  '  Guida-Orario  iifficiale  di  tutte  le  strade  ferrate  d Italia 
contenente  anche  le  indtcazwni  dei  IHroscafi,  Corricri,  Diligenze\ 
etc.,  with  map,  published  at  Milan  (price  40c.). 

Hotels.  In  no  country  does  the  treatment  which  the 
traveller  experiences  at  hotels  vary  more  than  in  Italy ,  and 
attempts  at  extortion  are  perhaps  nowhere  so  outrageous; 
much  improvement,  however,  in  this  respect  has  taken  place 
of  late  years,  and  good  hotels  will  now  be  found  at  most  of  the 
principal  resorts  of  travellers.  The  asterisks  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  hotels  indicate  those  which  the  Editor  believes  to 
be  comparatively  respectable .  clean ,  and  reasonable.  Hotel 
and  other  charges  are  liable  to  constant  fluctuation,  but  those 
stated  in  the  Handbook  will  at  least  enable  the  traveller  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  demands  which  can  be  justly  made. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  in  like  to  thee? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'*  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced." 

Btson. 

From  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  time  Italy  has  ever 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  denizens  of  more  northern 
lands ,  and  a  journey  thither  has  often  been  the  fondly  cherished 
wish  of  many  an  aspiring  traveller.  That  wish  may  now  be  gratified 
with  comparative  facility.  A  great  network  of  railways  now  over- 
spreads the  entire  peninsula;  and  even  the  more  remote  towns  may 
be  visited  with  little  sacrifice  of  time.  Northern  Italy,  in  particular, 
with  Milan,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  is  of  very  easy  access  to  travellers 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol ;  and  although  its  attractions  are  doubt- 
less inferior  to  those  of  Florence ,  Rome ,  and  Naples,  it  is  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction  for  the  ordinary  traveller ,  as  well  as 
for  those  whose  object  is  scientific  research.  Rapidity  of  locomotion 
is  not,  however,  the  only  advantage  which  has  been  recently  at- 
tained. A  single  monetary  system  has  superseded  the  numerous 
and  perplexing  varieties  of  coinage  formerly  in  use ;  the  annoyance 
inseparable  from  passport  and  custom-house  formalities,  with  which 
the  traveller  was  assailed  at  every  frontier,  and  even  in  many  an  in- 
significant town ,  has  been  greatly  mitigated ;  and  energetic  mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  in  order  to  repress  the  extortions  of  vet- 
turini,  facchini,  and  other  members  of  this  irritating  class. 

I.    Travelling  Expenses.    Xonetary  System. 

Travelling  in  Italy  is  hardly  more  expensive  than  in  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  average  expen- 
diture of  a  single  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  25 — 30  fr.  per 
diem,  or  about  half  that  sum  when  a  prolonged  stay  is  made  at  one 
place ;  but  a  moderate  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  country  will  enable  him  to  reduce  his  expenses  to 
an  even  lower  average. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  French  monetary  system  is  now 
universal.  The  franc  (lira  or  franco)  is  worth  9^/4 d.  Engl.,  and 
contains  100  centesimi :  1  fr.  25  c.  =  1  s.  »=  10  silbergroschen  == 
35  S.  German  kreuzer  =  50  Austrian  kreuzer.    The  silver  coins  i** 
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common  circulation  are  Italian  pieces  of  1  and  2  fr.  y  and  Italian  or 
French  5  fr.  pieces ;  the  commonest  gold  coins  are  Italian  or  French 
10  and  20  fr.  pieces  (those  of  5  and  40  fr.  rare).  The  5-centime 
piece ,  or  sou ,  is  termed  soldo.  Since  the  war  of  1866  a  paper- 
currency,  at  a  compulsory  rate  of  exchange,  has  been  introduced, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  valuable  metals  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  ordinary  circulation ,  copper-coins  and  banknotes 
down  to  1  fr.  being  their  usual  substitutes.  Besides  this  paper- 
currency  issued  by  government,  several  towns  and  provinces  issue 
notes  of  50  c.  and  1  fr. ,  which  are  worthless  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  change  for  gold  or  silver  should  always  be  given  in 
silver ;  and  paper  should  be  declined ,  unless  3 — 5  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  value  be  proffered ,  a  premium  which  the  money- 
changers always  give.  In  the  same  way  paper  may  be  exchanged 
for  gold  or  silver,  at  a  loss  of  4 — 6  per  cent.  In  exchanging  gold 
or  silver  for  notes  it  should  be  observed :  (1)  that  small  notes  (of 
1 — 5  fr.)  are  preferable,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  changing  those 
of  greater  value  in  ordinary  traffic ;  and  (2)  that  public  and  railway 
offices  refuse  to  give  change  when  payment  is  made  in  paper.  In 
this  case  the  traveller  should  always  be  prepared  to  tender  the  pre- 
cise sum.  To  provide  for  emergencies,  he  should  of  course  also 
carry  a  reserve  of  silver. 

The  traveller  should ,  before  entering  Italy ,  provide  himself 
with  French  Oold,  which  he  may  procure  in  England ,  France,  or 
Germany  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  in  Italy.  Sovereigns 
are  received  at  the  full  value  (25  fr.  in  silver,  25Y2  —  2^^V'2  ^'-  ^^ 
paper)  by  the  principal  hotel-keepers  in  the  more  frequented 
districts.  For  the  transport  of  large  sums  the  10  L  circular  notes 
issued  by  the  London  bankers  will  be  found  convenient. 


n.    Period  and  Plan  of  Tour. 

The  season  selected  for  a  tour,  and  its  duration,  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  traveller  himself.  As  a  general  rule  the  spring  and 
autumn  months  are  the  most  favourable,  especially  September, 
when  the  heat  of  summer  has  considerably  abated.  Nice  and  the 
whole  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  Pisa,  and  Venice  afford  the  most 
sheltered  quarters  for  the  cold  season.  The  height  of  summer  can 
hardly  be  recommended  for  travelling.  The  scenery,  indeed,  is 
then  in  perfection ,  and  the  long  days  are  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  enterprising  traveller ;  but  the  fierce  rays  of  an  Italian  sun 
seldom  fail  to  Impair  the  physical  and  mental  energies.  This  result 
is  not  occasioned  so  much  by  the  intensity  as  by  the  protracted 
duration  of  the  heat,  the  sky  being  frequently  cloudless  and  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falling  for  several  months  in  succession.  The  first 
showers  which  refresh  the  parched  atmosphere  in  autumn  generally, 
fall  about  the  end  of  August. 
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m.    Langiiage. 

The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has  bestowed  on  the 
study  of  the  Italian  language  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid  as  he 
proceeds  on  his  journey.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  travel 
through  Italy  without  an  acquaintance  with  Italian  or  French  ,  but 
in  this  case  the  traveller  cannot  conveniently  deviate  from  the  ordi- 
Tiary  track,  and  is  moreover  invariably  made  to  pay  ^alla  Ingleae' 
by  hotel-keepers  and  others,  1.  e.  considerably  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary prices.  A  knowledge  of  French  is  very  useful,  as  the  Italians 
arc  extremely  partial  to  that  language,  and  take  every  opportunity 
of  speaking  it.  For  those  ,  however ,  who  desire  to  confine  their 
expenditure  within  the  average  limits ,  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  the  country  is  indispensable,  f 

IV.    Passports.   Custom-house.    Luggage. 

On  entering  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  traveller's  passport  is 
rarely  demanded ,  but  it  is  unwise  not  to  be  provided  with  one  of 
these  documents ,  as  it  may  occasionally  prove  useful.  Registered 
letters,  for  example,  will  not  be  delivered  to  strangers,  unless  they 
exhibit  a  passport  to  prove  their  identity. 

The  examination  of  luggage  at  the  Italian  custom-houses  is 
generally  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  the  articles  chiefly  sought 
for.  At  the  gates  of  most  of  the  Italian  towns  a  tax  is  levied  on 
comestibles,  but  travellers'  baggage  is  passed  on  a  simple  declara- 
tion that  it  contains  no  such  articles. 

The  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  parting  from  his 
luggage  where  a  frontier  is  to  be  crossed.  Goods-agents  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  damage,  pilferage,  custom-house  examination, 
vexatious  delays,  and  other  annoyances  to  which  the  sender  of  lug- 
gage across  a  frontier  is  invariably  exposed.  It  is  therefore  far  pre- 
ferable to  have  one's  luggage  safe  in  the  railway-van  or  on  the  top 
of  the  diligence ,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  heavy  payment  for  over- 
weight, and  to  superintend  its  examination  at  the  frontier  in  person. 


t  *^Baedeker't  Manual  of  Conversation  in  four  langwiget  (English^  French^ 
German  and  Italian)  tcith  vocabulary^  etc.^  (21at  edit.)  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable for  this  purpose,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  pocket-dictionary, 
will  enable  the  traveller  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  A 
few  brief  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  made  here  for  the  benefit 
of  those  unac(|^uainted  with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  t  is  pronounced 
like  the  English  ch,  g  before  c  and  t  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  c  and 
g  are  hard.  Ch  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  e  or  <,  are  hard;  $c  be- 
fore e  or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh,  gn  and  gl  between  vowels  like  ny  and 
]y.  In  other  respects  the  pronunciation  of  Italian  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  German  than  that  of  French  or  English.  —  In  addressing  persons 
of  the  educated  classes  4ei'  with  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  should  always  be 
employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  *loro'  with  the  3rd  pers.  pi.).  ''Voi" 
is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.,  Hu**  by  those  only  who  are 
proficient  in  the  language. 
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y.   Publie  Safety.   Xendieaney. 

Italy  is  still  sometimes  regarded  as  the  land  of  Fra  Diavolo's 
and  Rinaldo  Rinaldini's,  and  the  impression  is  fostered  by  tales  of 
travellers  and  sensational  letters  to  newpapers ;  but  at  the  present 
day  travelling  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  is  hardly  attended 
with  more  hazard  than  in  any  of  the  more  northern  European 
countries. 

Mendicancy,  which  was  countenanced  and  encouraged  under 
the  old  system  of  Italian  politics,  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those 
national  nuisances  to  which  the  traveller  must  habituate  himself. 
The  system  is  energetically  opposed  by  the  new  regime  ,  but  in 
Yenetia  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  it  prevails  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  Begging  in  Italy  is  a  regular  trade.  The  best 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  importunate  applicants  it  to  bestow  a  small 
donation,  a  supply  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the  realm  being  kept 
ready  for  the  purpose.  A  beggar ,  who  on  one  occasion  in  return 
for  a  donation  of  2  c.  thanked  the  donor  with  the  usual  bene- 
dictions, was  on  another  presented  with  50  e. ,  but  this  act  of  libe- 
rality, instead  of  being  gratefully  accepted ,  only  called  forth  the 
remark  in  a  half-oiTended  tone :  ^ma  Signore  h  molto  poco ! '  Those 
who  have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  abstain  entirely  from  giving 
may  either  make^a  decided  gesture  of  refusal ,  or  dismiss  the  ap- 
plicant with  the  words  'non  c'^  niente  1' 

VI.    Intercourse  with  Italians. 

With  Italian  sellers  the  pernicious  custom  of  demanding  consi- 
derably more  than  will  ultimately  be  accepted  is  the  almost  invar- 
iable rule;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  custom,  which  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  presumed  ignorance  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

Where  tariffs  and  fixed  charges  exist ,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted ;  and  when  a  certain  average  price  is  established  by  custom, 
the  traveller  should  make  a  precise  bargain  with  respect  to  the 
article  to  be  bought  or  the  service  to  be  rendered ,  and  never  rely 
on  the  equity  of  the  other  party.  The  prices  which  are  stated  with 
all  possible  accuracy  in  the  following  pages  will  afford  the  trav- 
eller an  idea  of  his  approximate  expenditure  and  often  prove  a 
safeguard  against  gross  extortion. 

Those  individuals  who  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  stranger, 
or  to  their  own  honesty,  or  who,  as  rarely  happens,  are  offended  by 
the  traveller's  manifestation  of  distrust ,  may  well  be  answered  in 
the  words  of  the  proverb,  ^patti  chiariy  amicizia  lunga\  The  equa- 
nimity of  the  traveller's  own  temper  will  of  course  greatly  assist 
him  if  involved  in  a  dispute  or  a  bargain ,  and  no  attention  what- 
ever should  be  paid  to  vehement  gesticulations  or  an  offensive  de- 
meanour.    The  slighter  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  the 
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more  eareful  should  the  traveller  be  not  to  Involve  himself  in  a 
war  of  words  in  which  he  is  necessarily  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

No  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  representations  of  drivers, 
guides,  etc.  in  matters  in  which  they  have  an  interest ,  and  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  often  appear  to  act  in  concert  with 
them.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  when  the  terms  of  a 
bargain  are  once  adjusted ,  persons  of  this  class  are  often  more 
trustworthy  than  would  be  expected. 

The  traveller  should  always  be  abundantly  supplied  with  cop- 
per coin  in  a  country  where  trifling  donations  are  in  constant 
demand.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  donkey-attendants,  etc.  invari- 
ably expect ,  and  often  demand  as  their  right ,  a  gratuity  (buona 
mano,  manciay  da  here,  bottigliay  caffh,  fumata)  in  addition  to  the 
hire  agreed  on ,  varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2 — 3  sous 
to  a  franc  or  more.  The  traveller  need  feel  no  scruple  in  limiting 
his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums.  Liberality  frequently 
becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  Thus,  if  half- 
a-franc  is  bestowed  where  two  sous  would  have  sufficed ,  the  fact 
speedily  becomes  known ,  and  the  donor  is  sure  to  be  besieged  by 
numerous  other  applicants  whose  demands  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy. 

The  demeanour  of  the  stranger  towards  the  natives  must  be 
somewhat  modified  in  accordance  with  the  various  parts  of  the 
countr>'  through  which  he  travels.  In  Northern  Italy ,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Venice,  he  will  find  less  necessity  for  distrust 
than  farther  southwards.  As  a  rule ,  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  country  aire  polite  and  obliging ,  attempts  at  extortion  are 
rarer  than  formerly ,  and  fixed  scales  of  charges  at  the  hotels  and 
shops  are  becoming  more  universal. 


Vn.    Conveyances. 

Satlwayi.  With  regard  to  the  facilities  of  communication  now 
afforded  by  the  railways  in  Italy  the  remarks  already  made  (p.  XI) 
may  suffice.  It  may  be  added  that  the  speed  of  the  trains  is  gener^ 
ally  very  moderate. 

The  traveller  should  always,  if  possible,  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
exact  fare  without  requiring  change ,  in  addition  to  which  a  tax  of 
5  c.  is  levied  on  each  ticket.  In  order  to  prevent  over-charges  or 
mistakes  in  the  booking  or  transport  of  luggage,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  traveller  should  beforehand  know  its  approximate  weight 
(1  kilogramme  ==  2^^  lb.  Engl.). 

The  best  time-tables  are  contained  in  ihe^Guida  orarioufficiaU' 
(seep.  VI),  with  which  the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  provide 
himself.  (^^Si  eambia  eonvoglio^  means  'change  carriages'). 

StMunboati.  Tickets  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in 
person  at  the  office  of  the  company ,  and  no  attention  paid  to  the 
proffered  services  of  loiterers  in  the  vicinity.     The  tickets  of  the 
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Messageries  Maritimes  are  available  for  four  months,  and  l^e  voy- 
age may  be  broken  at  discretion.  The  saloons  and  berths  of  the 
first  class  are  comfortably  fitted  up,  those  of  the  second  tolerably. 

Luggage.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  100  kilogr.  (=  2 
cwt.),  second-class  60  kilogr.  (=  133  lbs.);  but  articles  not  in- 
tended for  the  passenger's  private  use  are  prohibited. 

Food  of  good  quality  and  ample  quantity  is  included  in  the 
first  and  second-class  fares,  the  difference  between  that  of  the  two 
classes  being  inconsiderable.  Refreshments  may  of  course  be  pro- 
cured at  other  hours  on  payment. 

Fees.  The  steward  expects  1  fr.  for  a  voyage  of  12 — 24  hrs. , 
or  more  if  the  passenger  has  made  unusual  demands  upon  his 
attention. 

Embarcation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hour  before 
the  advertised  time  of  starting.  The  charges  for  conveyance  to  the 
steamboat  (usually  1  fr.  for  each  pers.  with  luggage)  are  fixed  by 
tariff  at  all  the  sea-ports,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook.  Pas- 
sengers should  therefore  avoid  all  discussion  on  the  subject  with 
the  boatmen,  and  simply  direct  them  to  row  'alia  Bella  Venezia', 
or  whatever  the  name  of  the  vessel  may  be.  On  arriving  at  the 
vessel,  payment  should  not  be  given  to  the  boatman  until  the  trav- 
eller  and  his  luggage  are  safely  deposited  on  deck. 

Diligences  in  Italy  generally  belong  to  private  companies,  and 
travel  with  tolerable  rapidity.  Where  several  run  in  competition, 
the  more  expensive  are  to  be  preferred.  As  the  carriages  are  ofteit 
uncomfortable,  and  the  company  far  from  select,  the  couptf  should 
if  possible  be  secured,  especially  if  ladies  are  of  the  party.  Regular 
communication  cannot  be  depended  on,  except  on  the  principal 
routes.  The  importunities  of  the  drivers  at  the  end  of  each  stage 
may  be  disregarded ,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  2  soldi  to  the 
ostler  who  changes  the  horses. 

The  Vetturini  who  formerly  afforded  the  only  commttiiicatiou 
between  many  towns  in  Italy  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  diligences  and  railways,  and  the  ordinary  traveller  will  rarely 
come  in  contact  with  them.  One-horse  carriages  may  be  hired 
almost  everywhere  for  80  c.  or  1  fr.  per  Engl.  M. 

Prolonged  Moalking-tours  and  fatiguing  excursions ,  such  as  are 
undertaken  in  more  northern  climates,  will  be  found  wholly  unsuit- 
able to  the  Italian  climate.  Cool  and  clear  weather  should  if  pos- 
sible be  selected,  and  the  sirocco  carefully  avoided.  The  height  of 
summer  is  totally  adverse  to  tours  of  this  kind. 

A  horse  (cavallo)  or  donkey  (sommaro)  may  generally  be  hired 
at  moderate  cost ,  the  difference  of  expen  se  between  them  being 
inconsiderable.  Riding  will  be  found  a  plea  sant  mode  of  travelling 
when  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  is  quitted,  and  especially  in 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  attendant  (pedone)  acts  both  as  a 
guide  and  as  a  servant  for  the  time  being. 
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Vm.     Hotels. 

The  popular  idea  of  cleanliness  in  Italy  is  in  arrear  of  the  age, 
dirt  being  perhaps  neutralised  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  climate.  The  traveller  will  not  have  much 
occasion  for  complaint  in  hotels  and  lodgings  of  the  best  class,  but 
he  must  be  prepared  for  privations  if  he  deviates  from  the  ordinary 
routes.  Insect-powder  (polvere  di  Persia ^  or  contro  gli  inseiti)  or 
powdered  camphor  may  be  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  advances  of 
nocturnal  intruders.  Mosquitoes  (zanzare)  are  a  source  of  great 
annoyance,  and  often  suffering,  during  the  autumn  months.  Win- 
dows should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced 
into  the  room.  Light  muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the  beds, 
masks  for  the  face,  and  gloves  are  sometimes  used  to  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  these  pertinacious  tormentors. 

Good  hotels  of  the  first  class,  equal  in  comfort  to  those  in  other 
parts  of  £urope ,  and  frequently  kept  by  German  or  Swiss  land- 
lords, are  always  to  be  found  at  the  most  frequented  places.  Room 
21/2 — 5  ft->  bougie  75  c. — 1  fr.,  attendance  1  fr.,  table  d'hote  4  fr., 
and  so  on.  Families,  for  whose  reception  the  hotels  are  often 
specially  fitted  up,  should  make  an  agreement  with  the  landlord 
with  regard  to  pension  (8 — 12  fr.  each)-  French  is  spoken  every- 
where.    Cuisine  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian. 

The  second-class  inns  are  thoroughly  Italian ,  and  rarely  very 
clean  or  comfortable ;  charges  about  one-half  the  above ;  no  table 
d'hote,  but  a  trattoria  is  generally  connected  with  the  house,  where 
refreshments  k  la  carte  may  be  procured  at  any  hour.  These  houses 
will  often  be  found  convenient  and  economical  by  the  'voyageur 
en  garden',  but  are  of  course  rarely  visited  by  ladies. 

Hdtels  Qamia  are  recommended  to  those  whose  stay  extends  to 
10 — 14  days  and  upwards,  as  they  afford  greater  quiet  and  inde- 
pendence than  the  ordinary  hotels ,  and  the  charges  are  consider- 
ably more  moderate.    Attendance  about  Y2  ^'*  P^'  diem. 

Lodgings ,  of  various  degrees  of  comfort ,  may  also  be  procured 
for  a  prolonged  residence.  Here,  too,  a  distinct  agreement  with 
regard  to  rent  should  be  made  beforehand.  If  a  whole  suite  of 
apartments  be  hired ,  a  written  contract  should  be  drawn  up  with 
the  aid  of  some  one  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  place  (e.  g.  a  banker).  For  single  travellers  a  verbal  agree- 
ment as  to  attendance,  linen,  stoves  and  carpets  in  winter,  recep- 
tacle for  coal,  etc.,  will  generally  suffice. 

The  following  hints  may  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  less 
experienced : 

If  a  prolonged  stay  be  made  at  a  hotel,  the  bill  should  be  demanded 
every  three  or  four  days,  in  order  that  errors,  whether  accidental  or  de- 
signed, may  the  more  easily  be  detected.  When  the  traveller  contem- 
plates starting  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,    the  bill  should  be  ob- 
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tained  on  the  previous  evening.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bill  is 
withheld  till  the  last  moment,  when  the  hurry  and  confusion  render 
overcharges  less  liable  to  discovery. 

The  mental  arithmetic  of  waiters  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  faulty, 
their  mistakes  being  rarely  in  favour  of  the  traveller.  A  written  enumer- 
ation of  the  items  charged  should  therefore  invariably  be  required,  and 
accounts  rejected  in  which  ^colazione^  pranzo^  vino,  caffiy  etc.''  figure  in 
the  aggregate. 

Information  obtained  from  inferior  waiters,  commissionaires,  and 
others  of  a  kindred  class  can  seldom  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  Enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  landlords  or  head-waiters  alone,  and  even 
their  statements  received  with  caution. 


IX.    Bestanrants  and  Cafis. 

TrattorUy  or  restaurants,  are  cbiefly  frequented  by  Italians  and 
by  traTellers  unaceompanied  by  ladies.  Dinner  may  be  obtained 
'k  la  carte'  at  any  hour  between  12  and  7  or  8  p.  m.,  for  l*/2 — ^  ^• 
The  waiters  expect  a  gratuity  of  2—4  soldi.  Tbe  diner  who  desires 
to  confine  his  expenses  within  reasonable  limits  should  refrain  from 
ordering  dishes  not  comprised  in  the  bill  of  fare.  A  late  hour  for 
the  chief  repast  of  the  day  should  be  selected  in  winter,  in  order 
that  the  daylight  may  be  profitably  employed ,  but  an  early  dinner 
is  preferable  in  summer  when  the  midday  heat  precludes  exertion. 
Importunities  on  the  part  of  the  waiters  may  be  disposed  of  by  the 
expression  ^non  seccarmf . 

The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  ordinary  dishes : 


ZuppOy  soup. 

Consumiy  broth  or  bouillon. 

Santh  or  mineaifa,  soup  with 
green  vegetables  and  bread. 

Maccaroni  al  burro,  with  butter ; 
al  pomi  (Toro,  with  tomatas. 

Manzo,  boiled  beef. 

Fritto,  fried  meat. 

Arroeio,  roasted  meat. 

Biatecca,  beefsteak. 

CoacietiOj  loin. 

Arroato  di  vitellOj  or  dimongana, 
roast  veal. 

Teata  di  viidlOj  4;alfs  head. 

Ftgato  di  vOeUOy  calf's  liver. 

BraccioUtta  diviteliOj  veal-cutlet. 

Coatoletta  alia  minuUi ,  veal- 
cutlet  with  calf's  ears  and 
truffles. 

Patate,  potatoes. 

Quaglia,  quail. 

Tordo,  field-fare. 


Onoechij  small  puddings. 

Biao  con  piaelli,  rice-soup  with 

peas. 
BiaoUOy  a  species  of  rice  pudding 

(rich). 
Fave,  beans. 
Fagiuolini    or    eometiy    French 

beans. 
Moatarda^  simple  mustard. 
Senape,  hot  mustard. 
Oatriehe,  oysters  (good  in  winter 

only). 
QiardineitOj  fruit-desert. 
Croatata  di  frutti,  fruit-tart. 
Croatata  di  paata  afoglia,  a  kind 

of  pastry. 
FragoUy  strawberries. 
Pertty  pear. 
Pomiy  apples. 
PeraiehCy  peaches. 
Uvay  bunch  of  grapes. 
Limonty  lemon. 
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Lodaiaj  laik. 

SfogUaj  a  kind  of  wAe. 

Principi  alia  tavola,  hot  relishes. 

Polio,  fowl, 

GaUinaccio,  turkey. 

Vmida,  meat  vith  sauce. 

Stufatmo,  ragout. 

Erbe,  vegetables. 

Careiofi,  artichokes. 

Pisellij  peas. 

LerUicchie,  lentils. 

Cavoli  fiori,  cauliflower. 


PoTt6gallo^  onnge. 

FinoeehiOy  root  of  fennel. 

Pane  franeese,  bread  made  with 

yeast  (Italian  made  without). 
Funghij    mushrooms    (often  too 

rich). 
PresciutOj  ham. 
Salami,  sausage. 
Formaggio,  cheese. 
Vino  nero,   red  wine;   bianco^ 

white;    aacitUto,    dry;    dolce, 

sweet;  nostrale,  table-wine. 


Caf£8  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  lunch,  and  in  the  even- 
ing by  numerous  consumers  of  ices.  Caff^  nero,  or  coffee  without 
milk,  is  generally  drunk  (20 — 30  c.  per  cup),  Caff^  latte  is  coffee 
mixed  with  milk  before  served  (20 — 30  c.) ,  caffft  e  latte  is  with 
the  milk  served  separately  (30—40  c).  Mischio,  a  mixture  of 
coffee  and  chocolate  (20---30  c.) ,  is  considered  wholesome  and 
nuiritiottsl  The  usual  viands  for  lunch  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets, 
and  eggs  (uova  da  here,  soft;  toste,  hard;  uova  al  piatto,  fried). 

Ices  (iorbeUo  or  pelato)  of  every  possible  variety  are  supplied  at 
the  caf^s  at  30 — 90  c.  per  portion ;  or  a  half-portion  (mezzo)  may 
be  ordered.  Otaniia,  or  half-firozen  ice  (limonata,  of  lemons; 
araneiata ,  of  oranges) ,  is  mn^h  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon.  The 
waiter  (bottega)j  who  expects  a  sou  or  more  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment ,  is  occasionally  inaccurate  in  changing  money,  if 
not  narrowly  watched.  The  principal  Parisian  newspapers  are  to 
be  found  at  all  the  larger  eaf^s,  English  rarely. 

Z.  CimdidS)  Tbeatres,  Bhops,  «te. 

Chnrehei  are  open  till  noon,  and-  generally  again  from  4  to  7  p. 
m.  Visitors' may  inspeot  the  works  of  art  even  during  the  hours  of 
divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noiselessly ,  and  keep 
aloof  from  the  alUr  where  the  clergy  are  officiating.  The  verger 
(^aptestatio,  or  nonzolo)  receives  a  fee  of  */2  ^''  o'  upwards ,  if  his 
services  are  required. 

Theatres.  Performances  in  the  larg^  the%tres  begin  at  8,  and 
terminate  at  midnight  or  later,  operas  and  ballets  being  exclu- 
sively performed.  The  first  act  of  an  opera  is  usually  succeeded  by 
a  ballet  of  three  acts  or  more.  Verdi  is  the  most  popular  composer. 
The  pit  (platea)  is  the  usual  resort  of  the  men.  A  box  (palco) 
must  always  be  secured  in  advance.  —  A  visit  to  the  smaller  the- 
atres, where  dramas  and  comedies  are  acted,  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended for  the  sake  of  habituating  the  ear  to  the  language.  Per- 
formances in  summer  take  place  in  the  open  air ,  in  which  case 
smoking  is  allowed.     The  charming  comedies  of  Goldoni  are  still 

b* 
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among  the  moat  popular.  The  theatre  is  a  favourite  evanisg  lonng^ 
of  the  Italians,  who  never  observe  strict  silence  during  the  peifor- 
mance  of  the  music. 

Bliopfl  rarely  have  fixed  prices.  As  a  rule  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  demanded  should  be  offered.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  artizans ,  drivers,  and  others.  *^on  voiete?*  (then  you 
will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  speedy  termiiiation.  Purchases  should  never  be 
made  by  the  traveller  when  accompanied  by  a  valet-de-plaee. 
These  individuals ,  by  tacit  agreement,  receive  from  the  seller  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase-money ,  a  bonus  which  of  course 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser.  This  system  of  extortion 
iscarried  so  far  that,  when  a  member  of  the  above  class  observes  a 
stranger  enter  a  shop,  he  often  presents  himself  at  the  door  and 
afterwards  claims  his  percentage  under  the  pretext  that  by  his 
recommendation  the  purchase  has  been  made.  In  such  cases  it  is 
by  no  means  superfluous  to  call  the  attention  of  the  shopkeeper 
to  the  imposition  (^non  conosco  quesV  uomd'). 

Valets  de  Place  (aervitori  di  piaatza)  may  be  hired  at  5  fr.  per 
day,  the  employer  distinctly  specifying  beforehand  the  services  to 
be  rendered.  They  are  generally  trustworthy  and  respectable,  but 
implicit  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  their  statements  respect- 
ing the  places  most  worthy  of  a  visit.  These  the  traveller  should 
ascertain  from  his  guide-book  or  other  source.  Their  services  may 
always  be  dispensed  with,  unless  time  is  very  limited.  Travellers 
are  cautioned  against  employing  the  sensaliy  or  commissionaires  of 
inferior  class,  who  pester  the  stranger  with  offers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Their  intervention  Invariably  tends  to  increase  prices,  and 
is  often  productive  of  still  more  serious  annoyances.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  villages  and  small  towns,  whether  on  or  out  of 
the  regular  track. 

Cigars  in  Italy ,  as  in  France  and  Austria ,  are  a  monopoly  of 
Government,  ranging  in  price  from  5  to  50  c. ;  those  under  20^30  c, 
are  scarcely  smokable.  Passers-by  freoly  avail  themselves  of  the 
light  which  burns  in  every  cigar-shop,  without  making  any  purchase. 

ZI.    Postal  Arrangements. 

The  address  of  letters  (whether  ^posU  r€sUmte\  Italian  ^ferma 
in  po8ta\  or  to  the  traveller's  hotel)  should,  as  a  rule,  be  in  Italian 
or  French,  and  written  in  a  round  and  legible  hand.  Postage* 
stamps  are  sold  at  all  the  tobacco-shops.  Letters  to  England  cost 
60  c,  to  France  40  c,  Grermany  40  c,  Switzerland  30  c,  Belgium 
40  c,  Holland  (via  France)  50  c.,  Denmark  50  c.,  Norway  and 
Sweden  75  c,  Russia  (via  Austria)  70  c,  America  (United-States) 
via  England  80  c,  vii  France  1  fr.  20  c. 
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Letters  by  town-post^  5  c, ;  within  the  kingdom  of  Italy  20  c. 
prepaid,  30  c.  unpaid. 

TeUgram  of  20  words  to  England  9 ,  N.  Germany  6,  S.  Ger- 
many  4^2  ?  France  4 ,  Switzerland  3 ,  Austria  3 — 4 ,  Belgium  5, 
Holland  5 ,  Denmarlc  6Y2  >  Sweden  8 ,  Norway  8^2 »  America  (10 
words)  50  fr.  —  Within  Italy  15  words  1  fr. ,  if  with  extra  speed 
5  fr. ;  each  additional  word  10  or  50  0. ;  registered  telegrams 
double. 

Xn.    Calenlation  of  Time. 

The  old  Italian  reckoning  from  1  to  24  o'clock  is  now  disused, 
except  by  the  lower  classes.  Ave  Maria ,  or  sunset  =3  24 ,  regu- 
lates all  the  other  hours ;  but  to  avoid  too  frequent  change ,  the 
clocks  are  set  about  once  a  fortnight  only.  The  ordinary  reckoning 
Of  other  nations  is  termed  ora  franceae.  The  traveller  will  find 
little  difficulty  in  employing  the  Italian  reckoning  should  he  have 
occasion  to  do  so. 

Xm.    CliBate.     Kode  of  Living. 

Travellers  from  the  north  must  in  some  degree  alter  their  mode 
of  living  while  in  Italy ,  without  however  implicitly  adopting  the 
Italian  style.  Strangers  generally  become  unusually  susceptible 
to  colA.  in  Ititly,  and  should  therefore  be  well  supplied  with 
warm  clothing  for  the  winter.  Carpets  and  stoves ,  to  the  com- 
forts of  which  the  Italians  generally  appear  Indifferent ,  are  in- 
dispensable in  winter.  A  southern  aspect  is  an  absolute  essential 
for  the  delicate ,  and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  Colds  are 
most  easily  caught  after  sunset  and  in  rainy  weather.  Even  in 
summer  it  is  a  wise  precaution  not  to  wear  very  light  clothing. 
Flannel  is  strongly  recommended. 

Exposure  to  the  summer-sun  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  According  to  a  Roman  proverb,  dogs  and  foreigners 
(Inglesi)  alone  walk  in  the  sun ,  Christians  in  the  shade.  Um- 
brellas and  coloured  spectacles  (grey,  concave  glasses  to  protect 
the  whole  eye  are  best)  may  be  used  with  advantage  when  a  walk 
in  the  sun  is  unavoidable.  Repose  during  the  hottest  hours  is 
advisable ,  and  a  siesta  of  moderate  length  refreshing.  Windows 
should  be  closed  at  night. 

English  and  German  medical  men  are  to  be  met  With  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  Italian  therapeutic  art  does  not  enjoy  a  very- 
high  reputation  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  English  or  German  chemists, 
where  available,  are  recommended  in  preference  to  the  Italian.  It 
may,  however,  be  sometimes  wise  to  employ  native  skill  in  mala- 
dies arising  from  local  causes. 
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XVf,    Chronogieal  Table  of  Beoent  Events.  • 

1846.  June    16.  Election  of  Plus  IX. 

1848.  March  18.  Insurrection  at  Milan. 

22.  Charles  Albert  enters  Milan. 

22.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Venice. 

May     15.  Insurrection  at  Naples  quelled  by  Ferdinand  II.  ('Re  Bomba'). 

29.  Radetzky's  victory  at  Curtatone. 

90.  Radetaky  defeated  at  Gk>ito^  capitvlation  of  Peschiera. 
July    25.  RadetBky''8  victory  at  Custozsa. 
Aug.      6.  Radetzky's  victory  at  Milan. 

9.  Armistice. 
Nov.    15.  Murder  of  Count  Rossi  at  Rome. 

25.  Flight  of  the  Pope  to  G«£U. 

1849.  Febr.    5.  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome. 

17.  Republic  proclaimed  in  Tuscany,  under  Ouerazzi. 
March  16.  Charles  Albert  terminates  the  armistice  (ieat  days^  campai^). 

23.  Radetzky''0  victory  at  Novara. 

24.  Charles   Albert   abdicates   (d.   at   Oporto    on   26th   July)  ^ 
accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

26.  Armistice;  Alessandria  occupied  by  the  AostriaBs. 
31.  Haynau  conquers  Brescia. 

April     5.  Republic  at  Genoa  overthrown  by  La  Blarmora. 
11.  Reaction  at  Florence. 

30.  Garibaldi  defeats  tke  French  under  Ota4inot. 
May     11.  Leghorn  stormed  by  the  Austrians. 

15.  Subjugation  of  Sicily. 

16.  Bologna  stormed  by  the  Austrians. 
July       4.  Rome  capitulates. 

Aug.      6.  Peace  concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 
22.  Venice  capitulatet. 

1850.  April     4.  Pius  IX.  returns  to  Rome. 

1855.  Sardinia  takes  part  in  the  Crimean  War. 

1856.  Congress  at  Paris.    Cavour  raises  the  Italian  question. 

1859.  May     20.  BaUl«  of  Montebello. 
June      4.  Battle  of  Magenta. 

24.  Battle  of  Solferino. 
July     11.  Meeting  of  the  emperors  at  Villafranca. 
Nov.    10.  Peace  of  Zurich. 

1860.  March  18.  Annexation  of  the  Emilia  (Parma,  Modena,  Romagna). 

22.  Annexation  of  Tuscany. 
24.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
May     11.  Garibaldi  lands  at  Marsala. 

27.  Taking  of  Palermo. 
July    20.  Battle  of  Melazzo. 
Sept.     7.  Garibaldi  enters  Naples. 

18.  Battle  of  Castelfldardo. 
29.  Ancona  capitulates. 

Oct.       1.  Battle  of  the  Volturno. 

21.  PlebiseKe  at  Naples. 
Dec.     17.  Annexation  of  the  principalities,  Umbria,  and  the  two  Sicilies. 

1861.  Febr.  13.  Gaeta  capitulates  after  a  four  months'  siege. 
March  17.  Victor  Bmmanuel  assnmes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 

1864.  Sept.   15.  (Convention  between  France  and  Italy.. 

1866.  June    20.  Battle  of  Custozza. 
July      5.  Cession  of  Venetia. 

20.  Naval  battle  of  Lissa. 

1867.  Nov.      3.  BatUe  of  Mentana. 

1870.  Sept.    12.  Occupation  of  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Italian  troops. 
20.  Occupation  of  Rome. 
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Italian  Art. 

An  Historical  Sketch  by  Professor  A.  Springer. 


One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  enlightened  traveller  Iti  Italy 
is  usually  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  of  art.  Kven 
those  whose  ordinary  Tocations  are  of  the  most^  prosaic  nature  tin- 
consciously  become  admirers  of  poetry  and  art  in  Italy.  The  tra- 
Yeller  here  finds  them  so  interwoven  with  scenes  of  everyday  life, 
that  he  encounters  their  impress  at  every  step ,  and  Involuntarily 
bec<Mnes  susceptible  to  their  influence.  A  single  visit  can  hardly 
suffice  to  enable  any  one  to  acquire  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
numerous  works  of  art  he  meets  with  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  nor 
^an  a  guide-book  teach  him  to  fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of  Ita- 
lian creative  genius,  the  past  history  of  which  is  particularly  attract- 
ive ;  but  the  perusal  of  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
materially  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  researches  of 
even  the  most  unpretending  lover  of  art.  Works  of  the  highest  class, 
the  most  perfect  creations  of  genius,  lose  nothing  of  their  charm  by 
being  pointed  out  as  specimens  of  the  best  period  of  art;  while 
those  of  inferior  merit  are  invested  with  far  higher  interest  when 
they  are  shown  to  be  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  development, 
and  when,  on  comparison  with  earlier  or  later  worics,  their  relative 
defects  or  superiority  are  recognised.  The  following  observations, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place  in  a  work  designed  to 
aid  the  traveller  in  deriving  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  from  his  sojourn  in  Italy. 

The  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  art  which  principally 
arrest  the  attention  are  those  of  classic  antiquity,  and  of  the  16th 
century,  the  culminating  period  of  the  so-called  Renaissance.  The 
intervening  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  is  itsualiy,  with 
much  unfairness,  almost  entirely  ignored;  for  this  interval  not 
only  continues  to  exhibit  vestiges  of  the  first  epoch,  but  gradually 
paves  the  way  for  the  second.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  in  Italy  alone  the  character  of  ancient  art  can  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  This  idea  dates  from  the  period  when  no  precise 
distinction  was  made  between  Greek  and  Roman  art,  when  the 
oonneotion  of  the  former  with  a  particular  land  and  nation, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  pursue  an  independent  course 
were  alike  overlooked.  Now ,  however ,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with   more    n  meious    Greek    originals,    and   have  acquired    a 
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deeper  insight  into  the  development  of  Hellenic  art,  an  indis- 
criminate  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman  styles  is  no  longer  to  be 
apprehended.  We  are  now  well  aware  that  the  highest  perfection 
of  ancient  architecture  is  visible  in  the  Hbllbnic  temple  alone. 
The  Doric  order,  in  which  majestic  gravity  is  expressed  by  massive 
proportions  and  symmetrical  decoration,  and  the  Ionic  structure, 
with  its  lighter  and  more  graceful  character,  exhibit  a  creative  spirit 
entirely  different  ftom  that  manifested  in  the  sumptuous  Roman 
edifices.  Again,  the  most  valuable  collection  of  ancient  sculptures 
in  Italy  is  incapable  of  affording  so  admirable  an  insight  into 
the  development  of  GreelL  art  as  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
and  other  fragments  of  Oreek  temple -architecture  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  But,  while  instruction  is  afforded  more 
abundantly  by  other  than  Italian  sources,  ancient  art  is  perhaps 
thoroughly  admired  in  Italy  alone ,  where  works  of  art  encounter 
the  eye  with  more  appropriate  adjuncts,  and  where  climate,  scenery, 
and  people  materially  contribute  to  intensify  their  impressiveness. 
As  long  as  a  visit  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  is  within  the  reach  of 
comparatively  few  travellers,  a  sojourn  in  Italy  may  be  recommended 
as  best  calculated  to  afford  instruction  with  respect  to  the  growth 
of  ancient  art.  An  additional  facility,  moreover,  is  afforded  by  the 
circumstance,  that  in  accordance  with  an  admirable  custom  of 
classic  antiquity  the  once  perfected  type  of  a  plastic  figure  was  not 
again  arbitrarily  abandoned,  but  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  continually 
reproduced.  Thus  iu  numerous  cases,  where  the  more  ancient 
Greek  original  had  been  lost,  it  was  preserved  in  subsequent  copies ; 
and  even  in  the  works  of  the  Roman  imperial  age  Hellenic  creative 
talent  is  still  reflected. 

The  non-scientific  traveller  will  hardly  be  disposed  to  devote 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  works  of  the  earliest  dawn  of  art,  to 
the  so-called  Cyclopean  walls ,  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks  of 
stone  (as  those  of  Pyrgi,  Gosa,  Satnmia,  but  more  commonly  met 
with  in  Lower  Italy) ,  or  to  the  artistic  progress  of  the  mysterious 
Etruscan  nation  (manifested  in  their  tombs,  cinerary  urns ,  imple- 
ments of  metal,  and  mural  paintings) ;  but  the  eye  will  not  fail  to 
rest  with  interest  upon  their  magnificent  golden  ornaments ,  their 
beautiful  designs  engraved  on  metal  (bronze-mirrors;  the  finest 
engraved  design  handed  down  by  antiquity  is  on  the  Ficoronian 
cista  in  the  Museo  Klrcheriano  at  Rome),  and  their  numerous 
painted  vases.  The  latter  not  only  disclose  to  the  observer  a 
wide  sphere  of  ancient  artistic  ideas,  and  prove  how  intimately 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  was  associated  with  the 
pursuit  of  a  mere  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  present  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  of  artistic  industry.  Although  most  of 
these  vases  were  discovered  iu  Etruscan  tombs,  they  are  not  all 
of  Italian  workmanship,  for  many  of  them  were  imported  from 
Greece,  where  they  were  systematically  manufactured,   originally 
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perliaps  at  Corinth ,  and  sabseqnently  at  Athens  (vases  with  red 
flgares). 

The  artistic  dependence  of  ancient  Italy  on  Greece  was  not 
confined  to  this  single ,  and  comparatlTely  subordinate  branch  of 
art,  but  gradually  extended  to  every  other  department,  including 
architecture  and  sculpture.  This  supremacy  of  Greek  intellect 
in  Italy  was  established  in  a  twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place 
Greek  colonists  introduced  their  ancient  native  style  into  their  new 
homes.  This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  Doric  temples  in 
Sicily,  such  as  those  of  Selinunto  (but  not  all  dating  from  the  same 
period),  and  the  ruined  temples  at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and  Segesta. 
On  the  mainland  the  so-called  Temple  of  Neptune  at  Psstam ,  as 
well  as  the  ruins  at  Metapontum,  are  striking  examples  of  the  fully 
developed  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order.  But ,  in  the 
second  place,  the  art  of  the  Greeks  did  not  attain  its  universal  suprem- 
acy in  Italy  till  a  later  period ,  when  Hellas ,  nationally  ruined, 
had  learned  to  obey  the  dictates  of  her  mighty  conqueror ,  and  the 
Romans  began  to  combine  with  their  political  superiority  the  refine- 
ments of  more  advanced  culture.  The  ancient  scenes  of  artistic 
activity  in  Greece  (Athens  for  example)  became  re-peopled  at 
the  cost  of  Rome ;  Greek  works  of  art  and  Greek  artists  were  in- 
troduced into  Italy ;  and  ostentatious  pride  in  the  magnificence  of 
booty  acquired  by  victory  led  by  an  easy  transition  to  a  taste  for 
snch  objects.  To  surround  themselves  with  artistic  decoration  thus 
gradually  became  the  universal  custom  of  the  Romans ,  and  the 
foundation  of  public  monuments  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty  of  goveniment. 

Although  the  Roman  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  epoch  are 
deficient  in  originality  compared  with  the  Greek ,  yet  their  authors 
never  degenerate  into  mere  copyists,  or  entirely  renounce  inde- 
pendent effort.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  their  Abchi- 
TBCTURB.  Independently  of  the  Greeks ,  the  ancient  Italian  na- 
tions ,  and  with  them  the  Romans ,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
stone-cutting,  and  discovered  the  method  of  constructing  arches 
and  vaulting.  With  this  technically  and  scientifically  important 
art  they  aimed  at  combining  Greek  forms ,  tht  column  supporting 
the  entablature.  The  sphere  of  architecture  was  then  gradually  ex- 
tended. One  of  the  chief  requirements  was  now  to  construct  edifices 
with  spacious  interiors ,  and  several  storeys  in  height.  No  precise 
model  was  afforded  by  Greek  architecture,  and  yet  the  current 
Greek  forms  appeared  too  beautiful  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  The 
Romans  therefore  preferred  to  combine  them  with  the  arch-prin- 
ciple, and  apply  this^combinatiou  to  their  new  architectural  designs. 
The  individuality  of  the  Greek  orders,  and  their  originally  un- 
alterable coherence  were  thereby  sacrificed,  and  divested  of  much 
of  their  importance ;  that  which  once  possessed  a  definite  organic 
significance  frequently  assumed  a  superficial  and  decorative  charac- 
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ter ;  but  the  aggregate  effect  is  always  imposing,  the  skill  iii  blend- 
ing contrasts,  and  the  directing  taste  admirable.  The  lofty  gravity 
of  the  Doric  f  style  must  not  be  sought  for  at  Rome.  The  Doric 
column  in  the  hands  of  Roman  architects  lost  the  finest  features 
of  its  original  character,  and  was  at  length  entirely  disused.  The 
Ionic  column  also,  and  corresponding  entablature,  were  regarded 
with  less  favour  than  those  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  which  was  more  congenial  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
Romans.  As  the  column  in  Roman  architecture  was  no  longer 
destined  exclusively  to  support  a  superstructure,  but  formed  a 
projecting  portion  of  the  wall,  or  was  of  a  purely  ornamental 
character ,  the  most  ornate  forms  were  the  most  sought  after.  The 
graceful  Corinthian  capital,  consisting  of  slightly  drooping 
acanthus-leaves,  was  at  length  regarded  as  insufficiently  emriched, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  so-called  Roman  capital  (fltst  used 
in  the  arch  of  Titus) ,  a  union  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic.  An 
impartial  judgment  respecting  Roman  architecture  cannot,  however, 
be  formed  from  a  minute  inspection  of  the  individual  c<^umns, 


f  Those  UDacquainted  with  aTohitecture  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish 
the  diiTerent  Greek  styles.  In  the  Doric  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
(without  bases)  rest  immediately  on  the  common  pavement,  in  the  Ionic 
they  are  separated  from  it  by  bases.  The  flatings  of  the  Doric  column 
immediately  adjoin  each  other,  being  separated  by  a  sharp  ridge,  while 
those  of  the  Ionic  are  disposed  in  pairs,  separated  by  broad  unfluted 
intervening  spaces.  The  Doric  capital,  expanding  towards  the  summit, 
somewhat  resembles  a  crown  of  leaves,  and  was  in  fact  originally  adorned 
with  painted  representations  of  wreaths )  the  Ionic  capital  is  distinguished 
by  the  volutes  (or  scrolls)  projecting  on  either  side,  which  may  be  re- 
garded rather  as  an  appropriate  covering  of  the  capital  than  as  the  cap- 
ital itself.  The  entablature  over  the  columns  begins  in  the  Doric  style 
with  the  simple,  in  the  Ionic  witii  the  threefold  architrave ;  above  which 
in  the  Doric  order  are  the  metopes  (originally  openings,  subsequently 
receding  panels)  and  triglyphs  (tablets  with  two  angular  channels  in  front, 
and  a  half  channel  at  each  end,  resembling  extremities  of  beams),  and  in 
the  Ionic  the  frieae  with  its  sculptured  enrichments.  In  the  temples  of 
both  orders  the  front  culminates  in  a  pediment.  The  so-called  Tuscan, 
or  early  Italian  column,  approaching  most  nearly  to  the  Doric,  exhibits 
no  decided  distinctive  marks;  the  (Jorinthian ,  with  the  rich  capital 
formed  of  acanthus-leaves ,  is  essentially  of  a  decorative  character  only. 
.JThe  following  technical  terms  should  also  be  observed.  Temples  in 
which  the  columns  are  on  both  sides  enclosed  by  the  projecting  walls 
are  termed  'in  antis**  (antse  =  end-pilasters)-,  those  which  have  one  ex- 
tremity only  adorned  by  columns,  prostyle;  those  with  an  additional 
pediment  in  the  rear,  supported  by  columns,  amphiprostyle;  those  entirely 
surrounded  by  columns,  peripteral.  In  some  temples  it  was  imperative 
that  the  image  of  the  god  erected  in  the  cella  should  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  ease  an  apterture  was  left  in  the  ceiling  and 
roof ,  and  such  temples  were  termed  hypeethral.  Temples  are  also  named 
tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octastyle,  etc.  according  to  the  number  of  columns 
at  each  end.  —  A  m^st  attractive  study  is  that  of  architectural  mouldings 
and  enrichments,  and  of  those  constituent  members  which  indicate  9upei>- 
incumbent  weight,  or  a  free  and  independent  existence.  Research  in 
these  matters  will  enable  the  traveller  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  strict 
harmony  of  ancient  architecture. 
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not  is  tlie  hlf  beat  rank  in  importance  to  be  assigned  to  |tbe  Roman 
temples,  'wbich,  owing  to  tbe  di£ferent  (projecting)  construction  of 
tbeir  roofs,  are  excluded  from  comparison  witb  tbe  Greek.  Atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  tbe  several-storeyed  structures ,  in  wbicb 
tbe  tasteful  ascending  gradation  of  tbe  component  parts,  from 
tbe  more  massive  (Doric)  to  tbe  ligbter  (Corintbiau),  cbiefly 
arrests  tbe  eye ;  and  tbe  vast  and  artistically  vaulted  interiors,  as 
well  as  tbe  structures  of  a  merely  decorative  description ,  must 
also  be  examined,  in  order  tbat  tbe  cbief  merits  of  Roman  art 
mey  be  understood.  In  tbe  use  of  columns  in  front  of  closed 
walls  (e.  g.  as  members  of  a  facade) ,  in  tbe  construction  of  domes 
above  eirralar  interiors,  and  of  cylindrical  and  groined  vaulting 
over  oblong  spaces,  tbe  Roman  edifices  bave  served  as  models  to 
postediy ,  and  tbe  imitations  bave  often  fallen  sbort  of  tbe  origi- 
iials.  No  dome-building  bas  yet  been  erected  wbicb  will  bear 
comparison  witb  tbe  simple  and  strikingly  e£Fective  Pantbeon, 
wbicb  originally  belonged  to  tbe  Tberm»  of  Agrippa;  nor  does 
tbeie  exist  any  edifice  so  sumptuous ,  witb  so  varied  an  aggregate 
of  stniGtures,  and  yet  so  barmonious  and  monumental  in  cbaracter, 
as  tbe  Tberm«  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  must  once  bave  been. 
Boldness  of  design ,  skill  in  execution ,  accurate  estimation  of  re- 
sources, consistent  prosecution  of  tbe  object  in  view,  and  practical 
utility  combined  witb  splendour  cbaracterise  most  of  tbe  Roman 
fabrics,  wbetber  destined  for  public  business  like  tbe  basilicas 
of  tbe  fora,.  to  gratify  tbe  popular  love  of  pageantry  like  tbe 
ampbitbeatres ,  tbeatres,  and  circuses,  to  commemorate  tbo 
aebievements  of  tbe  living  by  means  of  triumpbal  arclies ,  or  to 
perpetuate  tbe  memory  of  tbe  dead  by  monumental  tombs.  Finally 
it  is  wortby  of  note  tbat  arcbitecture  resisted  degradation  longer 
tban  any  otber  art,  and  does  not  betray  palpable  signs  of 
declension  until  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  4tb  century,  after  baving 
attained  its  culminating  point  under  tbe  Flavii,  considerably 
eaxlier. 

Tbe  bistory  of  tbe  art  of  Sctjlptu&e  among  tbe  Romans, 
wbicb  never  evidenced  tbeir  national  greatness  in  tbe  same 
degree  as  arcbitecture,  is  of  briefer  duration.  Two  different 
metbods  of  investigation  may  bere  be  pursued.  Tbose  wbo  pos- 
sess sufficient  preliminary  information ,  and  do  not  sbriuk  from  an 
arduous  altbougb  interesting  task ,  sbould  examine  tlie  numerous 
statues  of  gods  and  beroes  copied  from  Greek  models ,  of  wbicb 
we  possess  written  records,  and  compare  tbem  witb  tbe  descrip- 
tions. In  tbe  statue  of  Zeus  from  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Yerospi,  and 
in  tbe  bust  of  Otricoli  (Vatican) ,  tbe  lineaments  of  tbe  Olympic 
Zeus  created  by  Pbidias  will  be  sougbt  for,  in  tbe  statues  of 
Hercules  tbeir  derivation  from  tbe  ideal  of  Lysippus,  in  tbe 
Juno  Ludovisi,  and  tbe  otber  bead  of  Hera  in  tbe  Museum  at 
Naples,  tbeir  descent  from  tbe  Juno  of  Polycletes ;  wbile  tbe  dis- 
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cus-throwers  of  Myron,  the  Amazons  of  Phidias,  Otesilaus,  etc., 
the  Ares  and  Apollo  of  Scopas ,  the  stataes  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles 
and  others  will  be  recognised  in  their  imitations  and  slightly  fary- 
ing  copies.  By  these  means  a  correct  judgment  will  be  formed 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  individnal  work  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  ancient  art,  and  the  relation  of  the  later  senlptare  of  the 
Romans  to  that  of  the  earlier  Greeks  will  be  clearly  understood.  By 
means  of  this  systematic  criticism  the  science  of  archeology  has 
of  late  yearns  led  to  most  interesting  results ;  it  has  proved  that  a 
series  of  Greek  works ,  once  regarded  as  irrecoverably  lost ,  still 
suTTiye  in  their  copies,  and  it  has  correctly  explained  other  mis* 
interpreted  sculptures  (e.  g.  the  Apollo  Belvedere).  The  amatenr, 
"however,  will  probably  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  course  which 
was  formerly  pursued  by  the  scientific ,  and  be  satlsAed  with  eon* 
tem plating  the  mere  artistic  beauty  of  the  sculptures ,  irrespective 
of  their  historical  significance.  This  aesthetic  mode  of  investigation 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  sculpture  of  antiquity  presents  to 
the  eye  a  harmonious  whole,  in  which  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  tendency  of  imagination  almost  invariably  recur.  Strongly 
marked  as  the  distinction  is  between  Greek  and  Roman  views  of 
art,  and  between  the  earlier  and  later  development  of  the  art  of 
sculpture ,  yet  the  existence  of  numerous  common  elements ,  and 
the  voluntary  subordination  of  the  later  artists  to  the  once  estab- 
lished types  cannot  be  disputed.  This  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  an 
illustration.  A  universally  predominant  ideal  of  the  Madonna,  on 
which  the  images  of  mediaeval  and  modem  art  are  based ,  cannot 
possibly  be  discovered.  Between  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael',  and 
Our  Lady  of  the  old  German  and  Dutch  schools ,  not  the  faintest 
resemblance  can  be  traced ;  were  the  former  lost ,  their  character 
could  never  be  divined  from  the  latter.  In  ancient  art,  on  the 
contrary,  the  image  of  a  god,  even  of  the  later  Roman  period ,  con* 
tinues  to  exhibit  the  distinctive  character  of  the  original  ideal,  and 
often  serves  admirably  to  throw  light  upon  defects  in  the  earlier 
images ;  moreover  every  plastic  work  of  antiquity ,  whether  remote 
or  more  recent,  faithfully  embodies  for  us  the  precepts  of  sculpture, 
and  teaches  ns  the  treatment  of  the  nude,  the  disposition  of 
drapery,  and  the  just  standard  of  expression  and  movement. 
Whether  archseological  or  ssthetical  interest  be  placed  in  the 
foreground,  opportunities  will  always  present  themselves  for  an 
examination  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Roman  sculpture. 
This  art  developed  itself  most  freely  between  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Hadrian,  flourishing  contemporaneously  with  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  Empire,  and  constituting  its  artistic  adornment.  Apti- 
tude in  imparting  a  living  and  attractive  character  to  allegorical 
representations ,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  the  charming  group  of 
the  Nile  (Vatican),  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  feature 
of  Roman  art  so  much  as  the  strikingly  Individnali  expressed  in 
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poit»it^buftl8  and  statues ,  and  the  realistic  element  from  which 
the  creation  of  historical  reliefs  has  emanated.  Specimens  of  this 
faithful  aad  detailed  historical  representation,  which  however  occa- 
sioBAlly  deviates  from  the  plastic  standard »  are  afforded  by  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  Gonstantine  (reliefs  partly  transferred 
from  the  arch  of  Trajan) ,  and  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Auxelius.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian  a  new  ideal  was  sought 
in  Antinous,  but  after  that  period  the  art  rapidly  declined,  although 
even  down  to  the  latest  era  of  the  Empire  great  technical  skill 
was  still- frequently  exhibited.  The  most  interesting  of  these  later 
works  are  sarcophagus-sculptures ,  owing  to  their  almost  encyclo- 
piedic  richness  in  representations,  and  the  extensive  sphere  of 
ideas  which,  they  embrace.  They  formed  the  principal  school  of  art 
for  subseqH^nt  generations,  and  are  therefore  of  great  historical 
importance ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  later  monumen- 
tal architecture ,  although  it  now  exhibits  the  most  diversified  and 
attractive  picture  of  the  artistic  life  of  antiquity.  The  ruins  of 
Hereulaneum  and  Pompeii  prove  more  forcibly  than  any  record, 
how  universally  art  was  applied  in  the  ancient  world,  and  how 
even  the  humblest  implements  were  ennobled  by  artistic  forms ; 
they  form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  decorative  enrichments ,  and 
refute  the  prevailing  idea  that  an  entirely  subordinate  rank  is  to 
be  assigned  to  ancient  painting.  As  they  were  not  rescued  from 
oblivion  tUl  the  18th  century ,  they  exercised  no  influence  on  the 
art  of  ike  middle  ages  or  the  Renaissance ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  no  longer  possess  the  decorative  paintings  of  the  Roman  Thermae, 
whieh  so  powerfully  influenced  the  artistic  imagination  as  lately 
as  the  16th  century. 

In  the  4th  century  the  heathen  world ,  which  had  long  been  in 
a  tottesBig  condition ,  at  length  became  Christianised ,  and  a  new 
period  of  art  began.  This  is  sometimes  erroneously  regarded  as 
the  result  of  a  forcible  rupture  from  the  ancient  Roman  art,  and 
a  sudden  and  spontaneous  iuvention  of  a  new  style.  But  the  eye 
and  the  hand  adhere  to  custom  more  tenaciously  than  the  mind. 
While  new  ideas ,  and  altered  views  of  the  character  of  the  Deity 
and  the  destination  of  man  were  entertained «  the  wonted  forms 
were  still  necessarily  employed  in  the  expression  of  these  thoughts. 
Moreover  the  heathen  sovereigns  had  by  no  means  been  unremit- 
tingly hostile  to  Christianity  (the  most  bitter  persecutions  did  not 
take  pla^e  till  the  3rd  century) ,  and  tbe  new  doctrines  were  per- 
mitted to  expand,  take  deeper  root,  and  organise  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  society.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  transition 
from  heathen  to  Christian  ideas  of  art  was  a  gradual  one,  and  that 
in  point  of  form  early  Christian  art  continued  to  prosecute  the 
tasks  of  the  ancient.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
paintings  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.  These ,  forming  as  it  were  a 
snbtezrantan  belt  around  the  city,  were  by  no  means  originally  the 
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secret  and  anxioosly  concealed  places  of  refuge  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  hut  constituted  their  legally  recognised,  puhliely 
accessible  burial-places  (e.  g.  the  eataoombs  of  Ni4k>inedes  and  of 
FI.  Domitilla) ,  and  were  not  enveloped  in  Intentional  obscurity 
until  the  periodically  recurring  persecutions  of  the  3id  century. 
Reared  in  the  midst  of  the  customs  of  heathen  Rome,  the  Christian 
community  perceived  no  necessity  to  deviate  from  the  artistic 
principles  of  antiquity.  In  the  embellishment  of  the  catacombs 
they  adhered  to  the  decorative  forms  handed  down  by  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  in  design ,  choice  of  colour ,  grouping  of  figures ,  and 
treatment  of  subject ,  they  were  entirely  guided  by  the  customary 
rules.  The  earlier  the  date  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs ,  the 
more  nearly  they  approach  the  ancient  forms.  Even  the  sarcophagus- 
sculptures  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  differ  In  purport  only ,  and 
not  in  technical  treatment ,  from  the  type  exhibited  in  the  tomb- 
reliefs  of  heathen  Rome.  Five  centuries  elapsed  beHore  a  new 
artistic  style  was  awakened  in  the  pictorial ,  and  the  greatly  neg^ 
lected  plastic  arts.  Meanwhile  architecture  had  developed  itself 
commensurately  with  the  requirements  of  Christian  worship ,  and^ 
in  connection  with  the  new  modes  of  building,  painting  acquired  a 
different  character. 

The  term  Basilica-Stylb  is  often  employed  to  designsile  eariy 
Christian  architecture  down  to  the  10th  century.  The  name  is  of 
great  antiquity,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian basilicas  possessed  anything  beyond  the  mere  name  in  eom^ 
mon  with  those  of  the  Roman  fora.  The  latter  structures,  which 
are  proved  to  have  existed  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Hie  Roman 
empire ,  and  served  as  courts  of  judicature  and  public  assembly- 
halls,  differ  essentially  in  their  origin  and  form  ttom  those  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  foreaslc  basilicas  wero  neither  fitted  up 
for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  nor  did  they  serve  as  models 
for  the  construction  of  Christian  churches.  The  latter  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  extensions  of  the  private  dwelling-houses  of  the 
Romans,  where  the  first  assemblies  of  the  conmiunity  were  held^ 
and  the  component  parts  of  which  were  reproduced  in  ecdesiasticsd 
edifices.  The  most  faithful  representative  now  extant  of  the 
architectural  character  and  internal  arrangements  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian basilica  is  the  church  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome.  A  smaH 
portico  borne  by  columns  leads  to  the  anterior  court  (atrium), 
surrounded  by  colonnades  and  provided  with  a  fountain  (cantharus) 
in  the  centre ;  the  eastern  colonnade  is  the  approach  to  the  interior 
of  the  church,  which  usually  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
the  latter  lower  than  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  two  rows 
of  columns,  the  whole  terminating  in  a  semicircle  (apsis).  In  front 
of  the  apse  there  was  sometimes  a  transverse  space  (transept);  the 
altar,  surmounted  by  a  columnar  structure,  occupied  a  detached 
position  in  the  apse;  the  space  in  front  of  it,  bounded  by  canoelli 
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or  raiUngs,  was  destined  for  the  choir  of  ofAeUtlng  priests ,  and 
contained  the  two  pulpits  (amhones)  where  the  gospel  and  epistles 
were  read.  Unlike  the  ancient  temples,  the  early  Christian  baaili*, 
cas  exhibit  a  neglect  of  external  architecture,  the  chief  importance 
being  attached  to  the  interior,  the  decorations  of  which ,  however, 
especially  in  early  medieval  times,  were  often  procured  by  plun> 
dering  the  ancient  Roman  edifices ,  and  transferring  them  to  the 
churches  with  little  regard  to  harmony  of  style  and  material.  Thus 
the  churches  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuorl  le 
Mura  each  possess  columns  of  entirely  different  workmanship  and 
materials.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  transference  of  columns 
are  afforded  by  the  churches  of  S.  Sabina,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  etc. 
The  most  appropriate  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  the  metallic 
objects,  such  as  crosses  and  lustres,  and  the  tapestry  bestowed 
on  them  by  papal  piety ;  while  the  chief  decoration  of  the  walls 
consisted  of  mosaics,  especially  those  covering  the  background  of 
the  apse  and  the  (triumphal)  arch  which  separates  the  apse  from 
the  nave.  The  mosaics,  as  far  at  least  as  the  material  was  concer- 
ned, were  of  a  sterling  monumental  character ,  and  contributed  to 
give  rise  to  a  new  style  of  pictorial  art ;  in  them  ancient  tradition 
was  for  the  first  time  abandoned ,  and  the  harsh  and  austere  style 
erroneously  termed  Byzantine  gradually  introduced.  Some  of  the 
earliest  mosaics  (composed  of  fragments  of  glass)  are  in  the  church 
of  S.  Pudenziana,  dating ,  like  those  of  S.  Oostanza  and  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Naples ,  from  the  4th  century,  while  those  of  8.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  S.  Sabina  belong  to  the  5th.  The  mosaics  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Gosma  e  Damiano  in  the  Forum  (date  526—530)  are 
regarded  as  the  finest  compositions  of  the  kind. 

Christian  art  originated  i^t  Rome,  but  its  development  was 
actively  promoted  in  other  Italian  districts ,  especially  at  Ravenna, 
where  during  the  Ostrogothic  supremacy  (493 — 552),  as  well  as 
under  the  succeeding  Byzantine  empire,  architecture  was  zealously 
cultivated.  The  basilica-type  was  there  more  highly  matured ,  the 
external  architecture  enlivened  by  low  arches  and  projecting  but- 
tresses, and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  interior  appro- 
priately moulded  with  reference  to  the  superincumbent  arches.  At 
Ravenna  the  occidental  style  also  appears  in  combination  with  the 
oriental ,  and  the  church  of  S.  Yitale  (dating  from  547)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fine  example  of  a  Byzantine  structure.  The  term 
^Byzantine'  is  often  totally  misapplied.  Every  work  of  the 
so-called  dark  centuries  of  the  middle  ages ,  everything  in  archi- 
tecture that  intervenes  between  the  ancient  and  the  Gothic,  every- 
thing in  painting  which  repels  by  its  uncouth,  ill-proportioned 
forms,  is  apt  to  be  termed  Byzantine ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  practice  of  art  in  Italy  was  entrusted  exclusively  to  By- 
zantine hands  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  sji  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  13th  century.     This  belief  in  the  universal 
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and  unqualified  prevalence  of  the  Byzantine  style,  as  -well  as  the 
idea  that  it  is  invariably  of  a  clumsy  and  lifeless  character,  is 
entirely  unfounded.  The  forms  of  Byzantine  architecture  are 
at  least  strongly  and  clearly  defined.  While  the  basilica  is  a 
long  -  extended  hall,  over  which  the  eye  is  compelled  to  range 
until  it  finds  a  natural  resting-place  in  the  recess  of  the  apse, 
every  Byzantine  structure  may  be  circumscribed  with  a  curved 
line.  The  aisles,  which  in  the  basilica  run  parallel  with  the 
nave,  degenerate  in  the  Byzantine  style  to  narrow  and  in- 
significant passages;  the  apse  loses  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  nave,  being  separated  from  it;  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  building  consists  of  the  central  square  space,  bounded 
by  four  massive  pillars  which  support  the  dome.  These  are 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  style,  which  cul- 
minates in  the  magnificent  church  of  S.  Sophia,  and  prevails 
throughout  oriental  Christendom,  but  in  the  West,  including 
Italy,  only  occurs  sporadically.  With  the  exception  of  the 
churches  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  the 
edifices  of  Lower  Italy  alone  show  a  frequent  application  of  this 
style.  When  baptisteries  and  mortuary  chapels  are  styled  Byzan- 
tine on  account  of  their  circular  form ,  this  is  no  more  justifiable 
than  the  popular  classification  of  the  whale  among  fishes.  Externa} 
points  of  resemblance  must  not  be  confounded  with  fundamental 
relationship. 

The  Byzantine  imagination  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  on  the  growth  of  other  branches  of  Italian  art  than 
on  architecture.  A  brisk  traffic  in  works  of  art  was  carried  on  by 
Venice,  Amalfi,  etc.  between  the  Levant  and  Italy ;  the  position  of 
Constantinople  resembled  that  of  thi  modem  Lyons ;  silk  wares, 
tapestry ,  and  jewellery  were  most  highly  valued  when  imported 
from  the  Eastern  metropolis.  Byzantine  artists  were  always  welcome 
visitors  to  Italy ,  Italian  connoisseurs  ordered  works  to  be  executed 
at  Constantinople,  chiefly  those  in  metal ,  and  the  superiority  of 
Byzantine  workmanship  was  universally  acknowledged.  All  this, 
however,  does  not  justify  the  opinion  that  Italian  art  was  entirely 
subordinate  to  Byzantine.  In  the  main ,  notwithstanding  various 
external  influences,  it  underwent  an  independent  and  unbiassed 
development,  and  never  entirely  abandoned  its  ancient  principles. 
A  considerable  interval  indeed  elapsed  before  the  fusion  of  the 
original  inhabitants  with  the  early  mediteval  immigrants  was  com- 
plete, before  the  aggregate  of  different  tribes ,  languages ,  customs, 
and  ideas  became  blended  into  a  single  nationality,  and  before 
the  people  attained  sufficient  concentration  and  independence  of 
spirit  to  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the  cultivation  of  art. 
Unproductive  in  the  province  of  art  as  this  early  period  is ,  yet  an 
entire  departure  from  native  tradition,  or  a  serious  conflict  of  the 
latter  with  extraneous  innovation  never  took  place.     It  may  be 
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admitted,  thai  in  the  msftsive  oolnmns  and  cumbrous  capHah  of  the 
churches  of  Upper  Italy,  and  in  the  art  of  vaulting  which  was 
dereloped  here  at  an  early  period,  symptoms  of  the  Germanic 
eh*racter  of  the  inhabitants  are  manifested,  and  that  in  the  Lower 
Italian  and  especially  Sicilian  structures,  traces  of  Arabian  and 
Norman  influence  are  unmistakable.  The  pointed  arches  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Amalfl,  and  those  in  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery-church 
of  Ravello ,  the  interior  of  the  Cappella  Palatina  at  Palermo ,  etc. 
point  to  Arabian  models  *  whereas  the  facades  of  the  churches  at 
Oefalu  and  Monreale ,  and  the  enrichments  of  their  portals  recal 
Norman  types.  In  the  essentials,  however ,  the  foreigners  con- 
tinue to  be  the  recipients;  the  might  of  ancient  tradition,  and  the 
national  idea  of  foim  could  not  be  repressed  or  superseded.  About 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century  a  zealous  and  promising  artistic 
movement  took  place  in  Italy,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  which 
three  or  four  centuries  later  yielded  so  luxuriant  a  growth.  As 
yet  nothing  was  matured,  nothing  completed,  the  aim  was  obscure, 
the  resources  iusufAcient;  meanwhile  architecture  alone  satisfied 
artistic  requirements,  the  attempts  at  painting  and  sculpture 
being  barbarous  in  the  extreme ;  these,  however,  were  the  germs 
of  the  subsequent  development  of  art  observable  as  early  as  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries.  This  has  been  aptly  designated  the 
Romanesque  period,  and  the  then  prevalent  forms  of  art  the  Bo- 
MANBSQus  Sttls.  As  the  Romance  languages  ,  notwithstanding 
alterations,  additions,  and  corruptions,  maintain  their  relation  of 
daughtership  to  the  language  of  the  Romans,  so  Romanesque  art, 
in  spite  of  its  rude  and  barbarous  aspect,  reveals  its  immediate 
descent  firom  the  art  of  that  people.  The  Tuscan  towns  were  the 
prinoipal  scene  of  the  prosecution  of  mediaeval  art.  There  an  in- 
dustrial population  gradually  arose,  treasures  of  commerce  were 
collected,  independent  views  of  life  were  acquired  in  active  party- 
conflicts,  loftier  common  interests  became  interwoven  with  those 
of  private  life,  and  education  entered  a  broader  and  more  enligh- 
tened track;  and  thus  a  taste  for  art  also  was  awakened,  and 
esthetic  perception  developed  itself.  When  Italian  architecture 
of  the  Komanesque  period  is  examined,  the  difference  between  its 
character  and  that  of  contemporaneous  northern  works  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  the  latter  the  principal  aim  is  perfection,  in  the 
construction  of  vaulting.  French,  English,  and  German  churches 
are  unquestionably  the  more  organically  conceived,  the  individual 
parts  ate  more  inseparable  and  more  appropriately  arranged.  But 
the  subordination  of  all  other  aims  to  that  of  the  secure  and  ac- 
curate formation  of  the  vaulting  does  not  admit  of  an  unrestrained 
manifestation  of  the  sense  of  form.  The  columns  are  apt  to  be 
heavy,  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the  constituent  members  to  be 
disregarded.  On  Italian  soil  new  architectural  ideas  are  rarely 
found,  constructive  boldness  not  being  here  the  chief  object  j  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  decorative  anaDgements  are  richer  and  more  ^te- 
f  ul,  the  senBe  of  rhythm  and  symmetry  more  pronounced.  The  cathe- 
dral of  PiBa,  founded  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  or  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato  near  Florence,  dating  from  the  12th,  may  he  taken 
as  an  example  of  this.  The  interior  with  its  rows  of  columns,  the 
mouldings  throughout,  and  the  flat  ceiling  recal  the  basilica-type ; 
while  the  exterior,  especially  the  facade  destitute  of  tower,  with 
the  small  arcades  one  above  the  other,  and  the  variegated  colours 
of  the  layers  of  stone,  present  an  appearance  of  decorative  pomp. 
But  the  constrnction  and  decoration  of  the  walls  already  evince  a 
taste  for  the  elegant  proportions  which  we  admire  in  later  Ita- 
lian structures ;  the  formation  of  the  capitals,  and  the  design  of 
the  outlines  prove  that  the  precepts  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely 
forgotten.  In  the  Baptistery  of  Florence  (S.  Giovanni)  a  definite 
Roman  structure  (the  Pantheon)  has  even  been  imitated.  A  pe- 
culiar conservative  spirit  pervades  the  medissval  architecture  of 
Italy;  artists  do  not  aim  at  an  unknown  and  remote  object; 
the  ideal  which  they  have  in  view ,  although  perhaps  instinctiv- 
ely only,  lies  in  the  past;  to  conjure  up  this  and  bring 
about  a  RenaisBance  of  the  antique  appears  to  be  the  goal  of  their 
aspirations.  They  apply  themselves  to  their  task  with  calmness 
and  concentration,  they  indulge  in  no  bold  or  novel  schemes,  but 
are  content  to  display  their  love  of  form  in  the  execution  of  detail. 
What  architecture  as  a  whole  loses  in  historical  attraction  is 
compensated  for  by  the  beauty  of  the  individual  edifices.  While 
the  North  possesses  structures  of  greater  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  art,  Italy  boasts  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
pleasing  works. 

The  position  occupied  by  Italy  with  regard  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  thus  rendered  obvious.  She  could  not  entirely  ignore 
its  influence,  although  incapable  of  according  an  unconditional  re- 
ception to  this,  the  highest  development  of  vault^architecture« 
Gothic  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  a  mature  and  perfected  con- 
dition. It  did  not  of  necessity,  as  in  France,  develop  itself  from 
the  eariier  (Romanesque)  style,  its  progress  cannot  be  traced  step 
by  step ;  it  was  imported  by  foreign  architects  (practised  at  Assisi 
by  the  German  master  Jacob),  and  adopted  as  being  in  consonance 
with  the  tendency  of  the  age ;  it  found  numerous  admirers  among 
the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  the  humbler  classes  of  citizens, 
but  could  never  quite  disengage  itself  from  Italianising  influences. 
It  was  so  far  transformed  that  the  constructive  constituents  of  Gothic 
are  degraded  to  a  decorative  office,  and  the  national  taste  thus 
became  reconciled  to  it.  The  cathedral  of  Milan  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic,  but  this  style  must  rather  be 
sought  for  in  the  medieval  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Siena,  Orvieto, 
and  in  numerous  secular  edifices,  such  as  the  loggia  of  the 
Lanzi  at  Florence,   and  the  communal  palaces  of  medi«yal  Italian 
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towns.  An  acquaintance  with  true  Gothic  construction,  so  con- 
tracted notwithstanding  all  its  apparent  richness,  so  exclusively 
adapted  to  practical  requirements,  can  certainly  not  be  acquired 
from  these  cathedrals.  The  spacious  interior,  inviting,  as  it  were, 
to  calm  enjoyment,  while  the  cathedrals  of  the  north  appear  to 
call  forth  a  sentiment  of  longing,  the  predominance  of  horizontal 
lines,  the  playful  application  of  pointed  arches  and  gables,  of 
fluials,  canopies,  etc.,  prove  that  an  organic  coherence  of  the  dif- 
ferent architectural  distinguishing  members  was  here  but  little 
regarded.  The  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  towers 
immediately  connected  with  the  facade,  and  the  prominent  flying 
buttresses  are  frequently  wanting  in  Italian  Gothic  edifices,  — 
whether  to  their  disadvantage,  it  may  be  doubted.  It  is  not  the 
sumptuousness  of  the  materials  which  disposes  the  spectator  to 
pronounce  a  lenient  judgment,  but  a  feeling  that  Italian  architects 
pursued  the  only  course  by  which  the  Gothic  style  could  be  re- 
conciled with  the  atmosphere  and  light,  the  climate  and  natural 
features  of  Italy.  Gothic  lost  much  of  its  peculiar  character  in 
Italy,  but  by  these  deviations  from  the  customary  type  it  there 
became  capable  of  being  nationalised ,  especially  as  at  the  same 
period  the  other  branches  of  art  also  aimed  at  a  greater  degree  of 
nationality,  and  entered  into  a  new  combination  with  the  funda- 
mental trait  of  the  Italian  character,  that  of  retrospective  adherence 
to  the  antique.  The  apparently  sudden  and  unprepared-for  revival 
of  ancient  ideals  in  the  13th  century  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  art.  The  Italians  themselves  could 
only  account  for  this  by  attributing  it  to  chance.  The  popular 
story  was  that  the  sculptor  Niccold  Pisano  was  induced  by  an  in- 
spection of  ancient  sarcophagi  to  exchange  the  prevailing  style  for 
the  ancient.  We  are ,  however ,  in  a  position  to  trace  the  course 
pursued  by  Italian  sculpture  more  precisely ;  we  conjecture  that 
Nicholas  of  Pisa  was  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Lower  Italy, 
where  during  tbe  Hohenstaufen  sway  a  golden  era  of  civilisation 
was  developed;  and  we  know  that  this  inclination  towards  anti- 
quity was  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy,  but  was  equally  active  at 
an  even  earlier  period  in  the  North  (e.  g.  in  the  ancient  district  of 
Saxony).  We  admit,  however,  that  Niccold  Pisano's  influence  was 
instrumental  in  inaugurating  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of 
Italian  imagination.  His  sculptures  on  the  pulpits  in  the  Baptistery 
of  Pisa  and  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  introduce  us  at  once  into  a  new 
world.  It  is  not  merely  their  obvious  resemblance  to  the  works 
of  antiquity  that  arrests  the  eye ;  a  still  higher  interest  is  awakened 
by  their  peculiarly  fresh  and  lifelike  tone,  indicating  the  enthu- 
siastic concentration  with  which  the  master  devoted  himself  to  liis 
task.  During  the  succeeding  period  (Pisaii  School)  ancient  character- 
istics were  placed  in  the  background,  and  importance  was  attached 
solely  to  life  and  expression  [e.   g.   reliefs  on  the  facade  of  the 
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Cathedral  at  Orvieto).  Artists  now  began  to  impart  to  their  com- 
positions the  impress  of  their  own  peculiar  views  and  the  public 
taste  for  poetry,  which  had  already  strongly  manifested  itself,  was 
now  succeeded  by  a  love  of  art  also.  From  this  period (14th  century) 
therefore  the  Italians  date  the  origin  of  their  modem  art.  Coiitem* 
poraneous  writers  who  observed  the  change  of  views,  the  revolution 
in  sense  of  form,  and  the  superiority  of  the  more  recent  works  in  life 
and  expression,  warmly  extolled  their  authors,  and  zealously  pro- 
claimed  how  greatly  they  surpassed  their  ancestoiB.  But  succeeding 
generations  began  to  lose  sight  of  this  connection  between  ancient 
and  modem  art.  A  mere  anecdote  was  deemed  sufficient  to  ctm- 
nect  Giotto  di  Bondonb  (1276 — 1336),  the  father  of  modem  Ita- 
lian, art,  with  Giovanni  Cimabue,  the  most  celebrated  represen- 
tative of  the  earlier  style  (Cimabue  is  said  to  have  watched  Oiotto, 
when  as  a  shepherd -boy  relieving  the  monotony  of  his  ofAce 
by  tracing  the  outlines  of  his  sheep  in  the  sand,  and  to  have 
received  him  as  a  pupil  in  consequence).  But  it  was  forgotten 
that  a  revolution  in  artistic  ideas  and  forms  had  taken  place  at 
Rome  and  Siena  still  earlier  than  at  Florence,  that  both  Cimabue 
and  his  pupil  Giotto  had  numerous  professional  brethren ,  and 
that  the  composition  of  mosaics,  as  well  as  mural  and  panel- 
painting,  was  still  successfully  practised.  Subsequent  investigation 
has  rectified  these  errors,  pointed  out  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
mosaics  as  works  of  the  transition-period,  and  restored  the  Sienese 
master  Duccio,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  expressiveness  of  his  figures,  to  his  merited  rank. 
Giotto,  however,  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  class.  The 
amateur,  who  before  entering  Italy  has  become  acquainted  with 
Giotto  from  insignificant  panel-pictures  only,  often  arbitrarily 
attributed  to  this  master,  and  even  in  Italy  itself  encounters 
little  else  than  obliquely  drawn  eyes ,  clumsy  features ,  and. 
cumbrous  masses  of  drapery  as  characteristics  of  his  style ,  will 
regard  Giotto's  reputation  as  ill-founded.  He  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  why  Giotto  is  regarded  as  the  inaugurator  of  a 
new  era  of  art ,  and  why  the  name  of  the  old  Florentine  master 
is  only  second  in  popularity  to  that  of  Raphael  himself.  The  fact 
is,  Giotto's  celebrity  is  not  due  to  any  single  perfect  work  of  art. 
His  indefatigable  energy  in  different  spheres  of  art,  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  kindled  in  every  direction,  and  the  development  for  which 
he  paved  the  way,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  that 
his  place  in  history  may  be  understood.  Even  when,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  poetical  sentiments  of  his  age,  ho  embodies 
allegorical  conceptions,  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  or  displays 
to  us  a  ship  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  shows  a 
masterly  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  converting  what  is  perhaps 
in  itself  an  ungrateful  idea  into  a  speaking,  life-like  scene. 
Giotto  is  an  adept  in  narration,    in  imparting  a  faithful  reality  to 
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hia  compositionB.  The  individual  figares  in  his  pictures  may  fail 
to  satisfy  tlie  expectations,  and  even  earlier  masters,  such  as 
Duccio,  may  have  surpassed  him  in  execution,  but  intelligibility 
of  movement  and  dramatic  effect  were  first  naturalised  in  art  by 
Giotto.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  luminous  colouring 
employed  by  him  instead  of  the  dark  and  heavy  tones  of  his 
predecessors,  enabling  him  to  impart  the  proper  expression  to 
his  artistic  and  novel  conceptions.  On  these  grounds  there* 
fore  Giotto,  so  versatile  and  so  active  in  the  most  extei»ded  spheres, 
was  accounted  the  purest  type  of  his  century,  and  succeeding 
generations  founded  a  regular  school  of  art  in  his  name.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  the  earlier  Italian  painters,  so  in  that  of  Giotto 
and  his  successors,  an  opinion  of  their  true  merits  can  be  formed 
from  their  mural  paintings  alone.  The  intimate  connection  of  the 
picture  with  the  architecture,  of  which  it  constituted  the  living 
ornament,  compelled  artists  to  study  the  rules  of  symmetry  and 
harmonious  composition,  developed  their  sense  of  style,  and,  as 
extensive  spaces  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  admitted  of  broad 
and  unshackled  delineation.  Almost  every  churcli  in  Florence 
boasted  of  specimens  of  art  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  almost  every 
town  in  Central  Italy  during  the  14th  century  practised  some 
branch  of  art  akin  to  Giotto's.  The  most  valuable  works  of  this  style 
are  preserved  in  the  Churches  of  S.  Croce  and  S.  Maria  Novella 
at  Florence  (in  the  latter  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli  is  very 
important).  Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Tuscan  capital  the 
finest  work  of  Giotto  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cappella  dell'  Arena 
at  Padua,  where  in  1303  he  executed  a  representation  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  affords 
specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  his  pupils.  In  the  works  on  the 
walls  of  this  unique  national  museum  the  spectator  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  by  their  finely-conceived,  poetical  character  (e.  g.  the 
Triumph  of  Death),  their  sublimity  (Last  Judgment,  Trials  of 
Job),  or  their  richness  in  dramatic  effect  (History  of  St.  Rainerus, 
and  of  the  Martyrs  Ephesus  and  Potitus). 

In  the  15th  century,  as  well  as  in  the  14th,  Florence  continued 
to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  capitals  of  Italy  in  matters  of  art. 
Vasari  attributes  this  merit  to  its  pure  and  delicious  atmosphere, 
which  lie  regards  as  highly  conducive  to  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Florence  did  not  itself  produce  a 
greater  number  of  eminent  artists  than  other  localities.  During  a 
long  period  Siena  successfully  vied  with  her  in  artistic  fertility, 
and  Upper  Italy  in  the  14th  century  gave  birth  to  the  two  painters 
d'Avanzo  and  Aldighieri  (paintings  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Giorgio  in 
Padua),  who  far  surpass  Giotto's  ordinary  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  Italian  city  afforded  in  its  political  institutions  and  public 
life  80  many  favourable  stimulants  to  artistic  imagination ,  or  pro- 
moted  intellectual    activity    in    so  marked  a  degree ,  or  combined 
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case  and  dignity  so  harmoniously  as  Florence.  What  therefore  was 
but  obscurely  experienced  in  the  rest  of  Italy ,  and  manifested  at 
irregular  intervals  only,  was  generally  first  realised  here  with  tan- 
gible distinctness.  Florence  became  the  birthplace  of  the  revolution 
in  art  effected  by  Giotto ,  and  Florence  was  the  home  of  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance ,  which  began  to  prevail  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century,  and  superseded  the  style  of  Giotto.  The  word 
Rbnaissancb  is  commonly  understood  to  designate  a  revival  of  the 
antique ;  but*while  ancient  art  now  began  to  influence  artistic  taste 
more  powerfully,  and  its  study  to  be  more  zealously  prosecuted,  the 
essential  character  of  the  Renaissance  by  no  means  consists  exclu- 
sively ,  or  even  principally,  in  the  imitation  of  the  antique ;  nor 
must  the  term  be  confined  merely  to  art,  as  it  truly  embraces  the 
whole  progress  of  civilisation  in  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  How  the  Renaissance  manifested  itself  in  political  life, 
tend  the  different  phases  it  assumes  in  the  scientific  and  the  social 
world,  cannot  here  be  discussed.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  Renaissance  in  social  life  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  *hu- 
manists^  who  preferred  general  culture  to  great  professional  attain- 
ments ,  who  enthusiastically  regarded  classical  antiquity  as  the 
golden  age  of  great  men,  and  who  exercised  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  bias  of  artistic  views.  In  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance the  position  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  work  ,  and 
the  nature  and  aspect  of  the  latter  are  changed.  The  education  and 
taste  of  the  Individual  leave  a  more  marked  impress  on  the  work  of 
the  author  than  was  ever  before  the  case;  his  creations  are  pre-emi- 
nfently  the  reflection  of  his  intellect ;  his  alone  is  the  responsibility, 
his  the  reward  of  success  or  the  mortification  of  failure.  Artists 
now  seek  to  attain  celebrity,  they  desire  their  works  to  be  examined 
and  judged  as  testimonials  of  their  personal  endowments.  Mere 
technical  skill  by  no  means  satisfies  them,  although  they  are  far 
from  despising  the  drudgery  of  a  handicraft  (many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent quattrocentists  having  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education 
in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith),  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  a  single 
sphere  of  art  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  indication  of  intellectual 
poverty,  and  they  aim  at  mastering  the  principles  of  each  different 
branch.  They  work  simultaneously  as  painters  and  sculptors ,  and 
when  they  apply  their  abilities  to  architecture,  it  is  deemed  nothing 
unwonted  or  anomalous.  A  comprehensive  and  versatile  education, 
united  with  refined  personal  sentiments,  forms  their  loftiest  aim. 
This  they  attain  in  but  few  instances,  but  that  they  eagerly  aspired 
to  it  is  proved  by  the  biography  of  the  illustrious  Leo  Battista  Al- 
berti,  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank  in  the  15tli  century ,  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  16th.  Rationally  educated,  physically  and 
morally  healthy ,  keenly  alive  to  the  calm  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
possessing  clearly  defined  ideas  and  decided  tastes,  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  necessarily  regarded  nature  i^nd  her  artistic  embodijnent 
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with  different  views  from  their  predecessors.  A  fresh  and  joyous  love 
of  nature  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  this  period.  In  accordance 
with  the  diversified  tendencies  of  investigation,  artistic  imagination 
also  strives  to  approach  her  at  first  by  a  careful  study  of  her  various 
phenomena.  Anatomy,  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  study  of  dra- 
pery and  colour  are  zealously  pursued  and  practically  applied.  Exter- 
nal truth,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  a  correct  rendering  of  real  life  in  its 
minutest  details  are  among  the  necessary  qualities  in  a  perfect  work. 
The  realism  of  the  representation  is,  however,  only  the  basis  for  the 
expression  of  life-like  character  and  enjoyment  of  the  present.  The 
earlier  artists  of  the  Renaissance  exhibit  no  partiality  for  pathetic 
scenes,  or  events  which  awaken  painful  emotions  and  turbulent 
passions ;  their  preference  obviously  inclines  to  cheerful  and  joyous 
subjects.  In  the  works  of  the  15th  century  strict  faithfulness,  in 
an  objective  sense,  must  not  be  looked  for.  Whether  the  topic  be 
derived  from  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament ,  from  history  or  fable, 
it  is  always  transferred  to  the  immediate  present,  and  adorned  with 
the  colours  of  actual  life.  Thus  Florentines  of  the  genuine  national 
ty]>e  are  represented  as  surrounding  the  patriarchs ,  visiting  Eliza- 
beth after  the  birth  of  her  son ,  or  witnessing  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  This  transference  of  remote  events  to  the  present  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  naive  and  not  unpleasing  tone  of  the 
chronicler.  The  development  of  Italian  art,  however,  by  no  means 
terminates  with  mere  fidelity  to  nature,  a  quality  likewise  displayed 
by  the  contemporaneous  art  of  the  North.  A  superficial  glance  at 
the  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  enables  one  to  recognise  the 
higher  goal  of  imagination.  The  carefully  selected  groups  of  digni- 
fied men ,  beautiful  women ,  and  pleasing  children ,  occasionally 
without  internal  necessity  placed  in  the  foreground ,  prove  that  at- 
tractiveness was  pre-eminently  desired.  This  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  early-awakened  enthusiasm  for  the  nude,  by  the  skill  in  dispo- 
sition of  drapery,  and  the  care  devoted  to  boldness  of  outline  and 
accuracy  of  form.  This  aim  is  still  more  obvious  from  the  keen 
sense  of  symmetry  observable  in  all  the  better  artists.  The  indi- 
vidual figures  are  not  coldly  and  accurately  drawn  in  conformity 
with  systematic  rules.  They  are  executed  with  refined  taste  and 
feeling ;  harshness  of  expression  and  unpleasing  characteristics  are 
sedulously  avoided ,  while  in  the  art  of  the  North  physiognomic 
fidelity  is  usually  accompanied  by  extreme  rigidity.  A  taste  for 
symmetry  does  not  prevail  in  the  formation  of  the  individual  figure 
only ;  obedience  to  rhythmical  precepts  is  perceptible  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  groups  also,  and  in  the  composition  of  the  entire  work. 
The  intimate  connection  between  Italian  painting  (fresco)  and 
architecture  naturally  leads  to  the  transference  of  architectural  rules 
to  the  province  of  pictorial  art ,  whereby  not  only  the  invasion  of  a 
mere  luxuriant  naturalism  was  obviated ,  but  the  fullest  scope  was 
Mforded  to  th^  i^rtist  f(»r  ^he  execution  of  his  task.    For,  to  discover 
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the  most  effective  pioportionB ,  to  inspire  life  into  a  scene  by  the 
very  rhythm  of  the  lineaments ,  are  not  accomplishments  to  be 
acquired  by  extraneous  aid;  precise  measurement  and  calen- 
lation  are  here  of  no  avail;  a  discriminating  eye,  refined  taste ^ 
and  a  creative  imagination ,  which  instinctively  divines  the  appro-* 
priate  forms  for  its  design ,  can  alone  excel  in  this  sphere  of  art. 
This  enthusiasm  for  external  beauty  and  just  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  Benaissanoe. 
Its  veneration  for  the  antique  is  thus  also  accounted  for.  At  first 
an  ambitious  longing  for  fame  caused  the  Italians  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  to  look  back  to  classical  antiquity  as  the  era  of  illus- 
trious men,  and  ardently  to  desire  its  return.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  regarded  it  simply  as  an  excellent  and  appropriate  re- 
source, when  the  study  of  actual  life  did  not  suffice ,  and  an  ad- 
mirable assistance  in  perfecting  their  sense  of  form  and  symmetry^ 
They  by  no  means  viewed  the  art  of  the  ancients  as  a  perfect  whole, 
or  as  the  product  of  a  definite  historical  epoch ,  which  developed 
itself  nnder  peculiar  conditions ;  but  their  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  individual  works  of  antiquity  and  their  special  beauties.  Thus 
ancient  ideas  were  re-admijtted  into  the  sphere  of  Renaissance  art. 
A  return  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  is  not  of 
course  to  be  inferred  from  the  veneration  for  the  ancient  gods  shown 
during  the  humanistic  period ;  belief  in  the  Olympian  gods  was  ex- 
tinct; but  just  because  no  devotional  feeling  was  intermingled ^ 
because  the  forms  could  only  receive  life  from  creative  imagination, 
did  they  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Italian  masters* 
The  importance  of  mythological  characters  being  entirely  due  to 
the  perfect  beauty  of  their  forms ,  they  could-  not  fail  on  this  ac- 
count pre-eminently  to  reconunend  themselves  to  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 

These  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  Renaissance.  Those  who  examine 
the  architectural  works  of  the  15th  or  16th  century  shonld  refrain 
from  marring  their  enjoyment  by  the  not  altogether  justifiable  re- 
flection, that  in  the  Renaissance  style  no  new  system  was -invented, 
as  the  architects  merely  employed  the  ancient  elements ,  and  ad- 
hered principally  to  tradition  in  their  constructive  principles  and 
selection  of  component  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  want 
of  organisation,  however,  great  beauty  of  form,  emanating  from  the 
most  exuberant  imagination ,  will  be  observed  in  all  these  struc- 
tures, from  the  works  of  Brunelleschi  (1377 — 1446)  to  those 
of  Andrea  Palladio  of  Yicenza  (1518 — 1580),  the  last  great 
architect  of  the  Renaissance.  The  style  of  the  15th  century  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  16th.  The  Florentine 
palaces  (Pitti,  Rlccardi,  Strozzi)  are  still  based  on  the  type  of  the 
mediaeval  castle.  A  taste  for  beauty  of  detail,  coeval  with  the  rea- 
listic tendency  of  painting,  produces  in  the  architecture  of  the  15th 
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eentary  an  eKtensi^e  application  of  graceful  and  attractive  oma- 
meata,  whiclk  entirely  eoYer  the  surfaces,  and  throw  the  true  orgau- 
isatioB  of  the  ediftce  into  the  background.  For  a  time  the  true 
aim  of  Renaissance  art  appears  to  have  been  departed  from,  anxious 
care  is  devoted  to  detail  Instead  of  to  general  effect;  the  re-appli* 
cation  of  columns  did  not  at  first  admit  of  spacious  structures,  the 
dome  rose  but  timidly  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  But  this  atten- 
tion to  miiiutie,  this  disregard  of  effect  on  the  part  of  these  archi* 
teets,  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  restraining  of  their  power,  in  order 
the  more  completely  to  master,  the  more  grandly  to  devel(^  the  art. 
The  early  R^iaissance  is  succeeded  by  Bramante's  epoch  (1444 — 
1514),  with  which  began  the  golden  age  of  symmetrical  con- 
struction. With  a  wise  economy  the  mere  decorative  portions 
were  circumscribed ,  whUe  greater  ftigniftcanee  and  more  marked 
expression  were  imparted  to  the  true  constituents  of  the  structure, 
the  real  exponents  of  the  architectural  design.  The  works  of  the 
Bramantine  era  (High  Renaissance)  are  less  graceful  and  attractive 
than  these  of  their  predecessors,  but  superior  in  their  well  defined, 
lofty  simplicity  and  fini$hed  character.  Had  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
been  completed  in  the  form  originally  designed  by  Bramante ,  we 
could  have  pronounced  a  more  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ideal  of  the 
church-architecture  of  the  Renaissance.  The  circumstance  that  the 
grandest  work  of  this  style  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  varied 
alterations  (for  vastness  of  dimensions  was  the  principal  aim  of  the 
architeets)  teaches  us  to  refrain  from  the  indiscriminate  blame  which 
BO  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  Renaissance  churches.  It  must  at 
least  be  admitted  that  the  favourite  form ,  that  of  a  Qreek  cross 
(with  equal  arms)  with  rounded  extremities,  crowned  by  a  dome, 
possesses  concentrated  unity,  and  that  the  pillar- construction  re- 
lieved by  niches  presents  an  aspect  of  imposing  grandeur ;  nor  can 
it  be  disputed  that  in  the  churches  of  the  Renaissance  the  same  ar- 
tistic principles  are  applied  as  in  the  universally  admired  palaces 
and  secular  edifices.  If  the  former  therefore  excite  less  interest, 
this  is  not  due  to  the  inferiority  of  the  architects,  but  to  causes 
beyond  their  control.  The  succeeding  generation  of  the  16th 
century  did  not  adhere  to  the  style  established  by  Bramante,  but 
not  reduced  by  him  to  a  finished  system.  They  aim  more  sedu- 
lously at  general  effect,  so  that  harmony  among  the  individual 
members  begins  to  be  neglected ;  they  endeavour  to  arrest  the  eye 
by  boldness  of  construction  and  striking  contrasts ;  or  they  borrow 
new  modes  of  expression  from  antiquity,  the  precepts  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  applied  in  an  unsystematic  manner  only.  Throughout 
the  diversified  stages  of  development  of  the  succeeding  styles  of 
Renaissance  architecture ,  felicity  of  proportion  is  invariably  the 
aim  of  all  the  great  masters.  To  appreciate  their  success  in  this 
aim  should  also  be  regarded  as  the  principal  task  of  the  spectator, 
who  with  this  object  in  view  will  do  well  to  compare  a  Gothic  with 
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a  Renaissance  atroctiire.  This  comparisdn  will  prove  to  liim 
that  hannony  of  proportion  is  not  the  only  effective  element 
in  architecture ;  for^  especially  in  the  cathedrals  of  G-ermany,  the 
exclusively  vertical  tendency,  the  attention  to  form  without  regard 
to  measure ,  the  violation  of  precepts  of  rhythm ,  and  a  disregard 
of  proportion  and  the  proper  ratio  of  the  open  to  the  closed  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  eye.  Even  the  unskilled  amateur  will  thus  be 
convinced  of  the  abrupt  contrast  between  the  medinval  and  the 
Renaissance  styles.  Thus  prepared,  he  may,  for  example,  proceed 
to  inspect  the  Palace  of  the  Pitti  at  Florence ,  which  ,  undeoorated 
and  unorganised  as  it  is,  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable  from  a 
rude  pile  of  stones,  if  a  judgment  were  formed  from  the  mere  de- 
scription. The  artistic  charm  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  the  mass, 
the  justness  of  proportion  in  the  elevati6n  of  the  storeys ,  and  the 
tasteful  adjustment  of  the  windows  in  the  vast  surface  of  the  fa- 
cade. That  the  architects  thoroughly  understood  the  nsthetical 
effect  of  symmetrical  proportions  is  proved  by  the  mode  of  con- 
struction adopted  in  the  somewhat  more  recent  Florentine  palaces, 
in  which  the  roughly  hewn  blocks  (rustica)  in  the  successive  storeys 
recede  in  gradations,  and  by  their  careful  experiments  as  to  whether 
the  cornice  surmounting  the  structure  should  bear  reference  to  the 
highest  storey ,  or  to  the  entire  facade.  The  same  bias  manifests 
itself  in  Bramante's  imagination.  The  Cancelleria  is  justly 
considered  a  beautifully  organised  structure ;  and  when,  after  the 
example  of  Palladio  in  church-facades,  a  single  series  of  columns 
superseded  those  resting  above  one  another,  symmetry  of  proportion 
was  also  the  object  in  view. 

Every  guide-book  and  every  cicerone  points  out  to  the  traveller 
in  Italy  the  master-pieces  of  Renaissance  architecture  which  he 
should  inspect.  Of  that  of  the  15th  century  the  Tuscan  towns 
afford  the  finest  examples ,  but  the  brick  structures  of  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  with  their  copious  and  florid  decoration,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  An  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  Bra- 
mante  and  his  contemporaries  (Peruzzl,  San  Oallo  the  younger) 
may  best  be  formed  at  Rome,  although  the  architecture  of  the 
17th  century  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Eternal  City.  The 
most  important  works  of  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century  are  also  to  be  sought  for  in  the  towns  of  Upper  Italy 
(Genoa,  Vicenza,  Venice).  In  Venice  especially,  within  a  very 
limited  space ,  the  development  of  Renaissance  architecture  may 
conveniently  be  surveyed.  The  fundamental  type  of  domestic 
architecture  jrecurs  here  with  little  variation.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  afforded  little  scope  for  the  caprice  of  the  architect, 
while  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  inclined  them  to 
adhere  to  the  style  established  by  custom.  Nice  distinctions  of  style 
are  therefore  the  more  observable,  and  that  which  emanated  from 
a  pure  sense  of  form  the  more  appreciable.     Those  who  have  been 
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convinced  "by  careful  comparison  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Biblioteca  (In  the  Piazzetta)  of  Sansovlno  over  the  new  Procurazie 
of  Scamozzl,  although  the  two  edifices  exactly  correspond  In  many 
respects,  have  made  great  progress  towards  an  accurate  insight  Into 
the  archltecure  of  the  Renaissance.  Much,  moreover,  would  be  lost 
by  the  traveller  who  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  master- 
works  which  have  been  extolled  from  time  immemorial,  or  solely  to 
the  great  monumental  structures.  As  even  the  insignificant  vases 
(majolicas,  manufactured  at  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Gubbio,  and  Castel- 
Duvante)  testify  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians,  their  partiality 
for  classical  models,  and  their  enthusiasm  for  purity  of  form,  so 
also  in  inferior  works,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
mere  handicraft,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  Renaissance  style  are 
often  detected  ,  and  charming  specimens  of  architecture  are  some- 
times discovered  in  remote  comers  of  Italian  towns.  Nor  must  the 
vast  domain  of  decorative  sculpture  be  fdlsregarded ,  as  such 
works,  whether  in  metal,  stone,  or  stucco,  inlaid  or  carved  wood, 
oftenverge  on  the  sphere  of  architecture. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance ,  which  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  modem  life 
manifests  its  greatest  excellence  in  secular  structures,  cannot  fail 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  With  the 
sculpture  of  the  same  period,  however,  the  case  is  diflTerent. 
The  Italian  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  still 
possesses  a  practical  value  and  is  frequently  imitated  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  painting  undoubtedly  attained  its  highest  consum- 
mation at  the  same  period;  but  the  sculpture  of  the  Renais- 
sance does  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  revival,  and  indeed  cannot 
compete  with  that  of  antiquity.  Yet  the  plastic  art,  far  from 
enjoying  a  lower  degree  of  favour,  was  rather  viewed  by  the  ar- 
tists of  that  age  as  the  proper  centre  of  their  sphere  of  activity. 
Sculpture  was  the  first  art  in  Italy  which  was  launched  into  the 
stream  of  the  Renaissance,  in  its  development  it  was  ever  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  other  arts,  and  in  the  popular  opinion  possessed 
the  advantage  of  most  clearly  embodying  the  current  ideas  of  the 
age,  and  of  affording  the  most  brilliant  evidence  of  the  re-awakened 
love  of  art.  Owing  probably  to  the  closeness  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  plastic  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  peculiar  national  cul- 
ture, the  former  lost  much  of  its  value  after  the  decline  of  the  latter, 
and  was  less  appreciated  than  pictorial  and  architectural  works ,  in 
which  adventitious  historical  origin  is  obviously  of  less  importance 
than  general  effect.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  enquirer  at  once  encounters  serious  deviations 
from  strict  precepts,  and  numerous  infringements  of  ^esthetical 
rules.  The  execution  of  reliefs  constitutes  by  far  the  widest 
sphere  of  action  of  the  Italian  sculpture  of  the  15th  century. 
These,    however,   contrary  to  immemorial  usage,   are  executed 
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in  a  pictorial  style.  GMberti,  for  example,  in  kis  celebrated 
(eastern)  door  of  the  Baptlfitery  of  Florence ,  is  not  satisfied  with 
grouping  the  figures  as  in  a  painting ,  and  placing  them  in  a  rich 
landscape  copied  from  nature.  He  treats  the  background  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  perspective ;  the  figures  at  a  distance  are 
smaller  and  less  raised  than  those  in  the  foreground.  He  OYersteps 
the  limits  of  the  plastic  art,  and  above  all  violates  the  laws  of  the 
relief-style,  according  to  which  the  figures  are  always  represented 
in  an  imaginary  space ,  and  the  usual  system  of  a  mere  design  in 
profile  seldom  departed  from.  In  like  manner  the  painted  reliefs 
in  terracotta  by  Luea  della  Robbia  are  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
purity  of  plastic  form.  But  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  Renaissance  did  not  derive  their  ideas  from  a  previously 
defined  system,  or  adhere  to  abstract  rules ,  the  fresh  and  life-like 
vigour  of  their  works  (especially  those  of  the  15th  century)  will  not 
be  disputed ,  and  prejudice  will  be  dispelled  by  the  great  attrac- 
tions ot  the  reliefs  themselves.  The  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
adheres  as  strictly  as  the  other  arts  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
representation ;  scrupulous  care  is  bestowed  on  the  faithful  and  at- 
tractive rendering  of  the  individual  objects ;  the  taste  is  gratified 
by  expressive  heads,  graceful  female  figures ,  and  joyous  children ; 
the  sculptors  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  nude, 
and  the  importance  of  a  calm  and  dignified  flow  of  drapary.  In 
their  anxiety  for  fidelity  of  representation ,  however ,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  harshness  of  expression  or  rigidity  of  form.  Their 
predilection  for  bronze^casting  accords  with  their  inclination  for 
the  characteristic.  In  this  material,  decision  and  pregnancy  of 
form  are  expressed  without  restraint,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  sponta- 
neously. Works  in  marble  also  occur, but  these  generally  trench  on 
the  province  of  decoration,  and  seldom  display  the  bold  and  unfettered 
aspirations  which  are  apparent  in  the  works  in  bronze.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  progress  of  the  earlier  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance 
is  confined  to  form  alone,  while  tradition  is  invariably  followed  in 
the  selection  of  subjects.  Most  of  these  works  have  been  executed 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  best  museum  of  Italian  sculpture 
of  the  15th  century  is  formed  by  the  external  niches  of  Or  San 
Michele  in  Florence,  where  Ghiberti,  Verrocchio,  and  others ,  as 
well  as  Donatello  the  principal  master,  have  immortalised  their 
names.  These  with  other  statues  on  church-facades  (the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  second  generation  of  sculptors  of  this  period  are 
perhaps  the  works  of  Rustic!  and  Sansovino  in  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence),  reliefs  of  pulpits,  organparapets ,  altar-enrichments, 
church-doors,  etc.  form  the  principal  sphere  of  plastic  activity. 
The  most  admirable  specimens  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  sculpture 
are  to  be  found  in  Central  Italy.  Besides  Florence,  the  towns  of 
Lucca  (where  Civitali  wrought) ,  Pistoja,  Siena,  and  Prato  should 
be  explored.     At  Rome  (S.  Maria  del  Popolo)  and  Venice  (school 
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of  the  Lombardi^  Biegiii,  and  of  Leopardo)  the  monumental  tomhs 
especially  merit  careful  examination.  We  may  perhaps  frequently 
take  exception  to  their  inflated  and  somewhat  monotonous  style, 
which  for  a  whole  century  remained  almost  unaltered,  hut  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  genuine  pleasure  from  the  inexhaustible 
freshness  of  imagination  displayed  within  so  narrow  limits. 

As  a  museum  cannot  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Idth  century )  so  a  visit  to  a  picture  gallery  will  not  afford 
an  accurate  insight  into  the  painting  of  that  period.  Sculptures 
are  frequently  removed  from  their  original  position ,  many  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Florentine  churches,  for  example ,  having  been 
of  late  transfenred  to  museums ;  but  mural  paintings  are  of  course 
generally  inseparable  from  the  walls  which  they  adorn.  Of  the  ftres* 
coes  of  the  15th  century  of  which  a  record  has  been  preserved,  perhaps 
one^half  have  been  destroyed  or  obliterated ,  but  those  still  extant 
are  the  most  instructive  and  attractive  examples  of  the  art  of  this 
period.  The  mural  paintings  in  the  Church  del  Carmine  (Cap-* 
pella  Braneacci)  at  Florence,  executed  by  Masaeeio  and  others, 
are  usually  mentioned  as  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  painting 
of  the  Renaissance.  This  is  a  chronological  mistake ,  as  some  of 
these  frescoes  were  not  completed  before  the  second  half  of  the 
15th  century ;  but  in  the  main  the  classifloation  is  justifiable ,  as 
this  cycle  of  pictures  may  be  regarded  as  a  programme  of  the 
earlier  art  of  the  Renaissance,  and  served  to  maintain  the  im- 
portance of  the  latter  even  during  the  age  of  Raphael.  Here  the 
beauty  of  the  nude  was  first  revealed,  and  here  a  calm  dignity 
was  for  the  "first  time  imparted  to  the  individual  figures,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  arrangement;  and  the  transformation  of  a  group 
of  indifferent  spectators  in  the  composition  into  a  sympathising 
choir,  forming  as  it  were  a  frame  to  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene,  was  first  successfully  effected.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
that  these  frescoes  should  still  be  regarded  as  models  for  imitation, 
and  that ,  when  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  was  again  directed 
during  the  last  century  to  the  beauties  of  the  pre  -  Raphaelite 
period ,  the  works  of  Masaeeio  and  Filippino  Lippl  should  have 
been  eagerly  rescued  from  oblivion. 

A  visit  to  the  churches  of  Florerce  is  well  calculated  to  cmi- 
vey  an  idea  of  the  subsequ^it  rapid  development  of  the  art  of 
painting.  The  most  important  and  extensive  works  are  those  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo:  the  frescoes  in  S.  Trinitk  (a  comparison 
with  the  mural  paintings  of  Giotto  in  S.  Crooe,  which  also  re- 
present the  legend  of  8t.  Francis,  is  extremely  instructive ;  so  also 
a  parallel  between  Ghirlandajo's  Last  Supper  in  the  monasteries- 
of  S«  Marco  and  Ognissanti,  and  the  work  of  Leonardo),  and  those 
in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  which  in  sprightliness  of  con- 
ception are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  work  of  the  same  pe- 
riod.    Beyond  the  precincts  of  Florence ,  Benozzo  Gozzoli^s  char- 
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mingly  expressive  scenes  from  the  Old  Testamrat  on  tke  AOY^ 
them  wall  of  the  Gampo  Santo  of  Pisa ,  forming  biblical  genre- 
pictures,  Filippo  Lippi's  frescoes  at  Prato ,  Pieio  della  Francesca's 
Finding  of  the  Cross  in  S.  Francesco  at  Arezzo ,  and  Anally  Luca 
Signorelli's  representation  of  the  Last  Day  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Orvieto,  afford  a  most  admirable  survey  of  the  character  and  deve- 
lopment of  Renaissance  painting  in  Central  Italy.      Arezzo  and 
Orvieto  should  by  no  means  be  passed  over,  not  only  because  the 
works  they  contain  of  Piero  della  Franeesca  and  Luca  Signorelli 
show   how  nearly  the   art  even  of  the  15th  century  approaches 
perfection ,  but  because  both  of  these  towns  afford  an  immediate 
.  and  attractive  insight  into  the  artistic  taste  of  the  medieval  towns 
of  Italy.      Those  who  cannot  conveniently  visit  the  provincial 
towns  will  And  several  of  the  principal  masters  of  the  15th  century 
united  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  Siitine  Chapel  at  Rome ,  and 
will  obtain   a  general  idea  of  the  development  of  Renaissance- 
painting  from  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Florentine  Academy. 
But  an  acquaintance  with  the  Tuscan  schools  alone  can  never  suffice 
to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  general  progress 
of  art  in  Italy.    Chords  which  are  here  but  slightly  touched  vibrate 
powerfully  in  Upper  Italy.    Mantegna's  works  (at  Padua  and  Man- 
tua) derive  their  chief  interest  from  having  exercised  a  marked 
influence  on  the  German  masters  Holbein  and  DCbrer.     The  Um- 
brian  school ,  which  originates  with  Gubbio ,  and  is  admirably  re- 
presented early  in  the  15th  century  by  Ottaviano  Nelli,  blending 
with  the  Tuscan  school  in  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Giovanni  da 
Fiesole,    and    culminating    in    its    last    masters   Peruglno    and 
Pinturicchio ,   also  merits  attention,    not  only    because  Raphael 
was  one  of  its  adherents  during  his  first  period ,  but  because  it 
supplements  the  broadly  delineating  Florentine  style,  and  not- 
withstanding   its    peculiar  and  limited    bias    is    impressive    in 
its  character  of   lyric   sentiment   and    religious    devotion  (e.  g. 
Madonnas).      The   fact   that   the    various    points    of  excellence 
were  distributed  among  different  local  schools  showed  the  necessity 
of  a  loftier  union.     Transcendant  talent  was  requisite  in  order 
harmoniously  to  combine  what  could  hitherto  be  viewed  separately 
only^     The  15th  century,  notwithstanding  all  its  attractiveness, 
shows   that  the   climax  of  art  was  still  unattained,       The  forms 
employed,  graceful  and  pleasing  though  they  be ,  are  not  yet  lofty 
and  pure  enough  to  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions.    The  figures  still  present  a  local  colouring ,  having  been 
selected    by    the    artists    as    physically    attractive,    rather    than 
as  characteristic  and  expressive  of  their  ideas.      A  portrait  style 
still  predominates,    the  actual  representation    does    not   appear 
always  wisely  balanced  with  the  internal  significance  of  the  event, 
and  the  dramatic  element  is  insufficiently  emphasised.      The  most 
abundant  scope  was  therefore  now  afforded  for  the  labours  of  the 
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gieat  iriumviiAte,  Leonardo  d*  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti, 
and  Raphael  Sauti,  by  whom  an  entirely  new  era  was  in« 
angu  rated. 

Lbomabho's  (1452—1519)  remarkable  character  can  only  be 
thofOttghly  nnderdtood  by  means  of  prolonged  study.  His  compre- 
hensive genius  was  only  partially  devoted  to  art;  he  also  directed 
his  attention  to  scientific  and  practical  pursuits  of  an  entirely 
different  nature.  Refinement  and  versatility  may  be  described  as 
the  goal  of  his  aspirations;  a  division  of  labour,  a  partition 
of  individual  tasks  were  principles  unknown  to  him.  He  laid, 
as  it  were,  his  entire  personality  into  the  scale  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  He  regarded  careful  physical  training  as  scarcely  less 
important  than  compiehensive  culture  of  the  mind;  the  vigour 
of  his  imagination  aroused  the  application  of  his  intellect  also; 
his  minute  observation  of  nature  developed  his  artistic  taste  and 
organ  of  form.  One  is  frequently  tempted  to  regard  Leonardo's 
works  as  mere  studies ,  in  which  he  tested  his  powers,  and  which 
occupied  his  attention  so  far  only  as  they  gratified  his  love  of 
investigation  and  experiment*  At  all  events  his  personal  impor- 
tance haa  e&ercised  a  greater  influence  than  his  productions  as 
an  artist,  especially  as  his  prejudiced  age  strenuously  sought  to 
obliterate  all  trace  of  the  latter.  Few  of  Leonardo's  works 
have  been  preserved  in  Italy ,  and  these  sadly  marred  by  neglect. 
A  reminiscence  of  his  earlier  period,  when  he  wrought  under 
Yerrocehio  at  Florence,  and  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Lorenzo  di  Oredi, 
is  ti&e  fresco  (Madonna  and  donor)  iu  S.  Onofrio  at  Rome.  Se- 
veral oil-paintings,  portraits,  Madonnas,  etc.  (in  theGalleriaSciarra 
at  Rome)  are  attributed  to  his  Milan  period,  although  careful  re- 
soMch  inclines  us  to  attribute  them  to  his  pupils.  The  best  in- 
sight into  Leonardo's  style,  his  reforms  in  the  art  of  colouring,  etc., 
is  obtained  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Mi- 
lan school  (Luini,  Salaino),  as  these  are  far  better  preserved  than 
the  original  works  of  the  master,  of  which  (his  battle  -  cartoon 
having  been  unfortunately  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
equestrian  group)  the  Last  Supper  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazle  at 
Milan  is  now  the  only  worthy  representative.  Although  now  a 
total  wreck,  it  is  still  well  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  new 
epoch  of  Leonardo.  The  spectator  should  first  examine  the  delicate 
equilibrium  of  the  composition ,  and  observe  how  the  individual 
groups  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  yet  simultaneously  point  to 
a  common  centre  and  impart  a  monumental  character  to  the  work ; 
then  the  remarkable  physiognomical  fidelity  which  pervades  every 
detail,  the  psychological  distinctness  of  character,  and  the  dramatic 
life,  together  with  the  calmness  of  the  entire  bearing  of  the 
picture.  He  will  then  comprehend  that  with  Leonardo  a  new  era 
in  Italian  painting  was  inaugurated ,  that  the  development  of  art 
had  attained  its  perfection. 
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The  acearacy  of  this  assertion  ^ill  perhaps  be  regarded  by  the 
amateur  as  dubious  when  he  turns  from  Leonardo  to  Hicha.1!Ii 
Angelo  (1474 — 1563).  On  the  one  hand  he  hears  Michael  Angele 
extolled  as  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  Renaissance,  while 
on  the  other  it  is  said  that  he  exercised  a  prejudicial  influence 
on  Italian  art ,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  decline  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  Nor  is  an  inspection  of  this  illustrious  master's 
works  calculated  to  dispel  the  doubt.  Unnatural  and  arbitrary 
features  often  appear  in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  perfect ,  pTO- 
foundly  significative,  and  faithfully  conceived.  As  in  the  case  of 
Leonardo,  biographical  studies  alone  afford  an  explanation  of  these 
anomalies,  and  lead  to  a  true  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo's 
artistic  greatness.  His  principles  do  not  differ  from  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  Educated  as  a  sculptor,  he  exhibits  partiality  to 
the  nude,  and  treats  the  drapery  in  many  respects  differently 
from  his  professional  brethren.  But,  like  them ,  his  aim  is  to  in- 
spire his  figures  with  life  which  he  seeks  to  attain  by  imparting  to 
them, an  imposing  and  impressive  character.  At  the  same  time 
he  occupies  an  Isolated  position,  at  variance  with  many  of  the 
tendencies  of  his  age.  Naturally  predisposed  to  melancholy,  con- 
cealing a  gentle  and  almost  effeminate  temperament  beneath  a  mask 
of  austerity ,  Michael  Angelo  was  confirmed  in  his  peculiarities  by 
adverse  political  and  ecclesiastical  cirofumstances ,  and  wrapped 
himself  up  within  the  depths  of  his  own  absorbing  thoughts. 
His  sculpture  most  clearly  manifests  that  profound  sentiment  to 
which  however  he  often  sacrificed  symmetry  of  form.  His  figures 
are  therefore  anomalous,  exhibiting  a  grand  conception,  but  no 
distinct  or  tangible  thoughts,  and  least  of  all  the  traditional 
ideas.  It  is  difficult  now  to  comprehend  what  hidden  senti- 
ments the  master  embodied  in  his  statues  and  pictures,  which 
often  present  nothing  but  a  massive  and  clumsy  form ,  and  appear 
to  degenerate  into  meaningless  mannerism.  The  deceptive  ef- 
fect produced  by  Michael  Angelo's  style  is  best  exemplified  by 
some  of  his  later  works.  His  Moses  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vlncolt  is  fk 
impossible  proportions ;  such  a  man  can  never  have  existed ;  the 
huge  arms  and  the  gigantic  torso  are  utterly  disproportionate ;  the 
robe  which  falls  over  the  celebrated  knee  could  not  be  folded  as 
it  is  represented.  Nevertheless  the  work  is  grandly  impressive ; 
so  also  are  the  monuments  of  the  Medids  in  S.  Lorenzo  at  Flor- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  forced  attitude  and  arbitrary  moulding  of 
some  of  the  figures.  Michael  Airgelo  only  sacrifices  accuracy 
of  detail  in  order  to  enhance  the  aggregate  effect.  Had  so 
great  and  talented  a  master  not  presided  over  the  whole,  the 
danger  of  an  inflated  style  would  have  been  incurred ,  the  forms 
selected  would  have  been  exaggerated,  and  a  professional  mannerism 
apparent.  Michael  Angelo's  numerous  pupils,  desirous  of  faithfyilly 
following  the  example  of  the  master's  Last  Judgment  in  the  Six<^ 
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tine,  succeeded  only  in  representing  complicated  groups  of  unna- 
tnrally  foreshortened  nude  figures,  while  Bacdo  Bandlnelli,  think- 
ing even  to  surpass  Michael  Angelo,  produced  in  his  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cacus  (in  the  Piazza  della  Bignoria  at  Florence)  a 
mere  caricature  of  his  model. 

Amateurs  will  best  be  enabled  to  render  justice  to  Michael 
Angelo  by  first  deYoting  their  attention  to  his  earlier  works, 
amoUg  which  in  the  province  of  sculpture  the  group  of  Pietk  (in 
St.  Peter's)  occupies  the  highest  rank.  The  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  (at  Florence)  likewise  do  not  transgress  the  customary 
precepts  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Paintings  of  Michael 
Angelo's  earlier  period  are  rare;  the  finest,  whether  conceived 
during  his  youthful  development,  or  his  maturer  years,  is  unques- 
tionably the  ceiling-painting  in  the  Sistine.  The  architectural 
arrangement  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  composition  of  the  several 
pictures  are  equally  masterly ;  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are  admirably  combined.  In  God  the  Father, 
Michael  Angelo  produced  a  perfect  type  of  its  kind;  he  under- 
stood how  to  inspire  with  dramatic  life  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
act  of  creation,  which  he  conceived  as  motion  in  the  prophets 
and  sibyls.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
fundamental  intention  (foreshadovdng  of  the  Redemption),  a  great 
variety  of  psychological  incidents  are  displayed  and  embodied  in 
distinct  characters.  Finally,  in  the  so-called  Ancestors  of  Christ, 
the  forms  represented  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  Michael 
Angelo's  genius ,  pervaded  by  his  profound  and*  mystically  ob- 
scure sentiments,  and  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  gracefulness 
and  beauty. 

Whether  the  palm  be  due  to  Michael  Angelo  or  to  Raphabl 
(1483 — 1520)  among  the  artists  of  Italy  is  a  question  which  for- 
merly gave  rise  to  vehement  discussion  among  artists  and  amateurs. 
The  aumirer  of  Michael  Angelo  need ,  however ,  by  no  means  be 
excluded  from  enjoying  the  works  of  Raphael.  We  now  know 
that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
each  master  in  his  peculiar  province,  than  anxiously  to  weigh 
their  respective  merits ;  and  the  more  minutely  we  examine  their 
works,  the  more  firmly  we  are  persuaded  that  neither  in  any  way 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  other ,  and  that  a  so-called  higher 
combination  of  the  two  styles  was  impossible.  Michael  Angelo's 
unique  position  among  his  contemporaries  was  such,  that  no  one, 
Raphael  not  excepted,  was  entirely  exempt  from  his  influence; 
but  the  result  of  preceding  development  was  turned  to  the  best 
account,  not  by  him,  but  by  Raphael,  whose  susceptible  and 
discriminating  character  enabled  him  at  once  to  combine  different 
tendencies  within  himself,  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Raphael's  pictures  are  replete  with  indications  of  pro- 
found sentiment,  but  his  imagination   was   so  constituted  that 
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he  did  not  distort  the  ideu  which  he  had  to  embody,,  in  ofder 
to  accommodate  them  to  his  own  Tiews,  but  rather  sttoTe  to  iden> 
tify  himself  with  them,  and  to  render  them  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  In  the  case  of  Raphael,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  his 
works  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  are  almost  inseparable,  a&d 
it  is  diffleult  to  point  out  any  single  sphere  with  which  he  was 
especially  familiar.  He  presents  to  us  with  equal  enthusiasm 
pictures  of  the  Madonna ,  and  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  in 
great  cyclic  compositions  he  is  as  brilliant  as  in  the  limited  sphere 
of  portrait-painting ;  at  one  time  he  appears  to  attach  paramount 
importance  to  strictness  of  style ,  architectural  arrangement,  sym- 
metry of  groups,  etc. ;  at  other  times  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
he  regarded  colour  as  his  most  effective  auxiliary.  His  excellence 
consists  in  his  rendering  equal  Justice  to  the  most  varied  subjects, 
and  in  each  case  as  unhesitatingly  pursuing  the  right  course ,  both 
in  his  apprehension  of  the  idea  and  selection  of  form ,  as  if  he  had 
never  followed  any  other.  In  each  period  of  hi«  development 
worthy  rivals  trench  closely  on  his  reputation.  As  long  as  he 
adhered  to  the  Umbrian  School,  Pinturicchio ,  and  to  some  extent 
the  Bolognese  goldsmith  Francia ,  contested  the  palm  with  him, 
and  when  he  went  over  to  the  Florentine  Sdiool  (1504)  numerous 
competitors  maintained  their  reputation  by  his  side.  Leonardo's 
example  had  here  given  a  great  impetus  to  art ,  and  his  works  had 
yielded  an  insight  into  a  new  worid  of  ideas  and  forms.  Without 
entirely  quitting  local  ground,  the  artists  of  Florence  became 
familiar  with  the  loftier  spheres  of  imagination,  and  piooeeded 
far  beyond  the  original  goal  of  strict  fidelity  to  nature.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  to  Fra  Bartolommeo 
(1467--1517)  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1488^-1536);  those  who 
visit  the  Pitti  Gallery  only  may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  styles 
of  these  masters  (the  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  however,  should  not  be  overlooked);  but  other 
Florentine  painters  of  the  16th  century  deserve  more  notice  tlian 
usually  falls  to  their  share.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  all  the  geins 
of  the  Galleria  degli  Uffizi  are  collected  in  the  Tribuna  y  and  the 
other  pictures  aire  therefore  passed  over  with  a  hasty  glance ;  yet  on 
entering  the  second  Tuscan  room  the  visitor  encounters  several 
highly  finished  works,  such  as  the  Miracles  of  St.  Zenobius  by  the 
younger  Ghirlaudajo ;  nor  is  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  afforded 
by  the  portraits  of  artists ,  most  of  them  by  their  own  hands,  to  tbe 
despised.  There  is  nothing  unintelligible  in  the  fact  that  Raphi^el 
did  not  at  once  rise  above  all  his  contemporaries  in  art  during  ike 
first  period  of  his  development.  The  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Raphael  will  be  still  more  unwilling  to  admit  that  even  iii  his 
Roman  period  (1508 — 1520)  his  then  matured  qualities,  especially 
his  charming  gracefulness  of  representation,  were  moat  successfully 
displayed  by  another  master.     This  was  Bazei  or  Sodoma ,  who  has 
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been  moBt  unfairly  treated  by  the  biographers  of  Italian  artista.  His 
frescoea  in  the  Famesina  and  his  numerous  mural  paintings  at  Siena, 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life ,  are  worthy  rivals  of 
Raphael's  works  of  the  same  description ,  and  even  surpass  them 
in  colouring.  But,  whilst  Sodoma,  like  all  other  rivals  of  the 
master  of  Urbino ,  vie  with  him  in  a  single  branch  of  art  only, 
the  latter  excels  equally  in  all.  Raphael's  versatility,  therefore, 
constitutes  his  principal  merit. 

Several  of  Raphael's  most  celebrated  easel-pictures  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  difPerent  parts  of  the  world,  but  Italy  still 
possesses  a  valuable  collection,  together  with  the  three  works 
which  correspond  to  the  terminations  of  the' three  distinct  periods 
of  the'  master's  development  (Nuptials  of  Mary ,  at  Milan ,  at  the 
eldse  of  the  Umbrian  period  ,•  Entombment  of  Christ,  in  the  Gall. 
Bofghese,  at  the  close  of  the  Florentine  period ;  Transfiguration,  in 
^e  Vatican,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  left  uncompleted  by 
Raphael},  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  portraits,  among  which  the 
so-called  Fomarina  in  the  Barberini  Gallery  derives  a  still  higher 
interest  from  its  subject.  The  amateur,  moreover,  should  on  no 
account  omit  to  see  the  St.  Cecilia  in  Bologna ,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Segglola  in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  The  latter  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  Raphael's  Madonnas ,  which  are  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  feelings  of  devotion.  The  ecclesiastical  idea 
generally  yields  to  feelings  of  a  less  elevated  character;  and 
maternal  happiness,  the  bliss  of  unsullied  family-life,  or  the 
perfection  of  female  beauty  are  the  predominating  features. 
In  Italy  only,  or  rather  in  Rome  (the  mural  painting  in  S.  Severo 
At  Perugia  is  a  solitary  specimen  of  his  earlier  period),  Raphael's 
merits  as  a  fresco-painter  can  be  appreciated.  Like  all  the  great 
Italian  painters ,  his  finest  productions  have  been  In  this  province 
of  art.  The  highest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  his  works  in  the 
papal  chambers  of  state  in  the  Vatican.  In  order  to  understand  them, 
the  spectator  should  on  the  one  hand  bear  in  mind  that  fresco- 
painting  is  never  entirely  divested  of  a  decorative  character,  and 
on  the  other  keep  in  view  the  peculiar  position  of  papacy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican 
the  same  courtly  tone,  the  same  taste  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
as  in  the  residences  of  other  Italian  princes  are  exhibited ;  se- 
cular views  here  met  with  a  willing  reception,  and  humanistic 
tendencies  especially  appear  not  to  have  been  repugnant  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  court.  All  these  qualities  are  more  or 
less  apparent  in  Raphael's  frescoes ;  the  courtly  tone  is  repeatedly 
assumed ,  even  the  refined  compliment  paid  to  the  patron  of  the 
artist  is  not  disdained,  the  ceremonial  representation  not  excluded, 
and  personal  allusions  are  not  less  frequent  than  political.  We 
must  finally  remember  that  Raphael  was  always  compelled  to 
employ  with  discrimination  the  space   at  his  command,    and  to 
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distribnte  his  decorative  paintings  appropriately  on  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, and  that  the  limits  imposed  on  him  could  not  fail  fre- 
qaently  to  hamper  his  movements,  and  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
plans.  His  theological  and  philosophical  erudition,  exhibited  in 
the  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athens ,  his  address  in  combining 
the  most  disconnected  subjects ,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  Uelio- 
dorus  from  the  Temple ,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Italy, 
and  his  unvarying  success  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  complicated 
series  of  subjects  in  the  Stanze  are  sources  of  just  astonishment. 
Raphael  is,  moreover,  admirably  discriminating  in  selecting  what 
was  capable  of  artistic  embodiment  from  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  ideas,  and  energetic  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  imagination 
and  his  sense  of  the  beautiful ,  thus  rendering  the  most  intract- 
able materials  obedient  to  his  designs.  This  is  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  picture  which  represents  the  conflagration  of 
the  Leonine  city,  the  so-called  Borgo ,  or  rather ,  in  accordance  at 
least  with  the  design  of  the  donor ,  the  extinction  of  the  fire  by 
means  of  the  papal  benediction.  No  spectator  can  here  detect 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  demand  that  a  miracle  should  be  ma- 
terially represented.  Raphael  transfers  the  scene  to  the  heroic 
age,  paints  a  picture  replete  with  magnificent  figures  and  lifelike 
groups,  which  have  stimulated  every  subsequent  artist  to  imi- 
tation ,  and  depicts  the  confusion ,  and  preparations  for  flight  and 
rescue,  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  emotions.  The  painting 
does  not  perhaps  contain  what  the  donor  desired,  but  on  the  other 
hand  is  transmuted  into  a  creation  inspired  by  imagination,  and 
suggested  by  the  most  versatile  sense  of  form.  Raphael  executed 
his  task  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  frescoes 
in  the  first  Stanza ,  viz.  the  Disputa  and  the  School  of  Athens. 
Although  he  was  not  precisely  desired  to  illustrate  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas  (development  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation) ,  or  to  produce  a  sketch  in  colours  of  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy ,  yet  the  task  of  representing  a  mere 
series  of  celebrated  philosophers,  and  propounders  of  church 
doctrine  could  possess  but  little  attraction.  By  interspersing  ideal 
types  amid  historical  characters , .  by  representing  the  assembled 
congregation  of  believers  in  the  Disputa  as  having  beheld  a  vision, 
which  necessarily  called  forth  in  each  individual  evidences  of  pro- 
found emotion ,  and  by  emphasising  in  the  School  of  Athens  the 
happiness  of  knowledge  and  the  pleasure  of  being  initiated  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  science,  Raphael  has  brilliantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  creative  Imagination. 

After  these  observations  the  amateur  hardly  requires  another 
hint  respecting  an  Impartial  examination  of  Raphael's  works.  If 
he  directs  his  attention  solely  to  the  subjects  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  inquires  after  the  name  and  Import  of  each  figure,  if 
he  feels  bound  to  admire  the  versatility  of  the  artist,  who  derives 
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Ms  different  forms  from  remote  provinces  of  learning  and  abonnds 
in  erudite  alluftious,  he  loses  tbe  capability  of  appreciating  tbe 
special  artistic  value  of  Raphael's  works.  He  will  then  perceive 
no  material  distinction  between  tbem  and  tbe  great  symbolical 
pictures  of  tbe  middle  ages ;  nay,  be  will  even  be  tempted  to  give 
tbe  latter  (e.  g.  tbe  mural  paintings  in  tbe  Cap.  degli  Spagnuoli, 
in  S.  Maria  Novella)  tbe  preference.  Tbese  unquestionably 
comprise  a  wider  range  of  ideas,  aim  witb  greater  boldness  at  tbe 
embodiment  of  tbe  supersensual ,  and  may  boast  of  having 
abundantly  cultivated  tbe  didactic  element.  It  is  doubtful  to  what 
extent  RapbaeVs  scientific  know-ledge  was  based  on  bis  intercourse 
witb  contemporaneous  scholars  (such  as  Gastiglione,  Bembo,  Ariosto, 
etc.),  or  whether  he  was  entirely  independent  of  these.  In  the  former 
case  tbe  merit  of  versatility  would  be  due  to  these  savants ;  but  in 
tbe  latter,  had  Raphael  independently  recollected  all  the  recondite 
allusions  which  the  paintings  in  the  Stanze  are  said  to  exhibit,  bis 
artistic  character  would  not  thereby  be  more  clearly  revealed  to  us ; 
his  intellect,  not  bis  imagination,  would  have  been  exercised.  Ra- 
pbael's  pictures  will  not  only  be  enjoyed  in  a  higher  degree,  but  a 
better  insight  into  bis  character  and  greatness  acquired,  if  the 
attention  be  chiefly  directed  to  tbe  manner  in  which  the  artist, 
by  the  vigour  of  his  imagination,  imparted  a  living  form  to  ideas  in 
themselves  devoid  of  life,  in  which  he  distinguished  tbe  various 
figures  by  a  marked  psychological  impress,  so  that  tbe  bearers  of 
historical  names  at  the  same  time  appear  to  tbe  spectator  as 
real  human  characters,  and  in  which  he  skilfully  produced  an 
equilibrium  of  movement  and  repose  in  his  groups,  and  not  only 
studied  beauty  of  outline,  but  effected  a  happy  reconciliation  of 
profound  intellectual  contrasts.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 
that  tbe  labour  and  interest  of  such  an  investigation  will  speedily 
be  exhausted.  Numerous  questions  still  present  themselves  to  the 
enquirer.  He  will  ask  by  what  motives  Raphael  was  actuated  in 
imparting  so  different  a  colouring  to  the  Disputa  and  the  School 
of  Athens;  bow  far  tbe  architectural  background  of  the  latter 
contributes  to  the  general  effect ;  why  tbe  predominance  of  portrait- 
representation  is  in  one  part  limited,  at  another  (Jurisprudence) 
extended ;  what  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  various  alterations 
in  the  compositions  which  we  discover  by  comparison  with  the 
numerous  sketches,  etc.  An  examination  of  tbe  paintings  in  tbe 
Stanze  is  unfortunately  little  calculated  to  give  pleasure  owing  to 
their  faded  condition ;  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  appreciate  tbe 
magnificence  of  tbe  unique  decorative  painting  of  the  Loggie,  or 
tbe  consummate  art  displayed  by  Raphael  in  tbe  sadly  disfigured 
tapestry.  The  details  of  the  composition  of  the  latter  can  only 
now  be  seen  in  tbe  cartoons  preserved  in  the  Kensington  Museum ; 
but  tbe  designs  at  the  base,  and  tbe  marginal  arabesques,  partially 
preserved  in  the  original  tapestry,   contribute  materially  to  convey 
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an   idea   of  the  festive  impression  which  these  representations, 
originally  destined  for  the  Sistiue  Chapel,  were  intended  to  produce. 

Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  cheerful  Famesina  present  an  ap- 
parently irreconcilahle  contrast  to  his  works  in  the  Vatican.  The 
latter  hear  the  Impress  of  religious  fervour,  of  aspiration  to 
the  suhlime,  and  a  tendency  to  serious  reflection,  while  in  the  former 
the  art  of  the  master  is  dedicated  to  joyous  scenes,  and  every  figure 
heams  with  pleasure  and  innocent  happiness.  But  the  fresooes 
of  the  Famesina  are  also  a  characteristic  manifestation  of  Ra- 
phaeVs  genius.  He  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  myth  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  from  the  well-known  woik  of  Apuleius,  which  was  as 
eagerly  perused  in  the  16th  century  as  during  Roman  antiquity. 
No  author  of  ancient  or  modem  times  can  hoast  of  a  more  charm- 
ing illustration  that  that  of  Apuleius  hy  Raphael,  although  the 
suhject  is  somewhat  f^reely  treated.  In  Raphael's  hands  the  myth 
acquires  a  new  form.  Well  aware  that  his  task  was  the  decoration 
of  a  festive  hall,  Raphael  has  studiously  avoided  everything  of  a 
sombre  character.  Psyche's  sufferings  are  placed  in  the  back- 
ground ;  her  triumph  alone  occupies  the  artistfs  attention.  The 
confined  limits  of  the  hall  appear  transformed  into  stimulant  of 
the  artist's  sense  of  form.  He  embodies  tile  myth  in  an  abridged 
form,  suggests  many  scenes  in  a  superficial  manner,  yet  without 
omitting  any  essential  point,  and  thus  without  constraint  contrives 
to  adapt  the  historical  details  to  his  decorative  purpose.  Harmony 
in  conception  and  design,  symmetrical  precision,  and  capacity  of 
concentration  in  adhering  strictly  to  the  subject,  without  admixture 
of  personal  caprice,  —  all  genuine  attributes  of  Raphael,  —  are  as 
distinctly  observable  in  the  firescoes  of  the  Famesina  as  in  those  of 
the  Vatican.  The  ceiling-paintings  in  the  principal  hall  are  far 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  so-called  Galatea  in  the  adjoining 
apartment ;  but  the  contemplation  of  both  works  affords  enjoyment 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  traveller  cannot  duly  prepare  himself  on  the  North  side  of 
the  Alps  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  works  of  Leonardo,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raphael ;  however  familiar  he  may  imagine  himself  to 
be  with  them,  he  will  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  new  light  in  which 
they  appear  on  their  native  soil.  The  case  is  different  with  Corregglo 
who  is  frequently  elevated  to  equal  rank  with  these  three  great 
masters.  An  approximate  idea  ot  Correggio's  merits  may  easily 
formed  in  the  galleries  of  the  North ,  but  some  peculiarities  will  be 
be  d€N»cted  for  the  first  time  in  Italy.  He  will  be  discovered  to 
tend  to  naturalism;  it  will  be  observed  that  not  only  his  treat- 
ment of  space  (perspective  cupola-painting)  is  devoid  of  delicacy, 
but  that  the  individual  characters  possess  nothing  beyond  their 
natural  charm.  He  is  destitute  of  depth  of  character,  and  is 
merely  an  attractive  colourist  who  highly  matured  one  branch 
of  his  artistic  education,  but  totally  neglected  the  other.    Oiergione 
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and  Titian,  the  great  masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  duly  appreciated  as  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
except  in  Italy.  These  are  not  mere  colonrists,  they  are  not 
indebted  exclusively  to  local  impulses  for  their  peculiar  art ;  the 
joyous  and  festive  scenes  which  they  are  unwearied  in  depicting 
are  a  true  emanation  of  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance  (Titian's 
connection  with  the  ^divine'  Aretino  is  in  this  respect  very  sug- 
gestive); the  happy  individuals,  rejoicing  in  the  delights  of 
love,  whom  they  so  often  represent,  remind  one  of  the  ancient 
gods,  and  afford  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  revival  of  the 
antique  is  associated  with  the  Renaissance-period. 

Correggto,  as  well  as  subsequent  Venetian  masters,  were  fre- 
quently regarded  as  models  by  the  Italian  painters  of  the  17th 
century,  and  the  influence  they  exercised  could  not  fail  to  be  de- 
tected even  by  the  amateur,  if  the  entire  post-Raphaelite  period 
were  not  usually  overlooked.  Those  who  make  the  great  cin- 
quecentists  their  principal  study  will  doubtless  be  loth  to  ex- 
amine the  works  of  their  successors.  Magnificent  decorative 
works  are  oecasionally  encountered  (those  of  Oiulio  Romano 
at  Mantua,  and  Perino  del  Vaga  at  Genoa),  but  the  taste  is 
offended  by  the  undisguised  love  of  pomp  and  superficial  profes- 
sionalism which  they  generally  display.  Artists  no  longer  ear- 
nestly identify  themselves  with  the  ideas  they  embody;  they 
mechanically  reproduce  the  customary  themes,  they  lose  the  desire, 
and  flaaUy  the  ability  to  compose  independently.  They  are,  more- 
over, defldent  in  taste  for  beauty  of  form,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  most  attractive  when  most  simple  and  natural.  Their  technical 
skill  is  not  the  result  of  mature  experience,  slowly  acquired  and 
justly  valued :  they  came  into  easy  possession  of  great  resources  of 
art,  which  they  frivolously  and  unworthily  squander.  The  quaint, 
the  extravagant,  the  piquant  alone  stimulates  their  taste ;  rapidity, 
not  exc^ence  of  workmanship,  is  their  aim.  Abundant  specimens 
of  this  mannerism  are  encountered  at  Rome  and  Naples  (cuxK>la  of 
the  cathedral  at  Florence  by  Zuccaro,  frescoes  in  the  Roman  chur- 
ches of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Prassede  by  dArpino,  in  S. 
Stefaoo  by  Tempesta,  etc.).  The  fact  that  several  works  of  this 
elass  produce  a  less  unfavourable  impression  does  not  alter  their 
gcneftal  position ,  at  it  is  not  want  of  talent  so  much  as  of  con- 
scien^oasness  which  is  attributed  to  these  artists.  The  condition 
of  Italian  art,  that  of  painting  at  least,  improved  to  some  extent 
towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  century ;  a  kind  of  second  efflores- 
cence, known  in  the  schools  as  the  'revival  of  good  taste',  took 
place,  and  is  said  to  have  manifested  itself  in  two  main  directions, 
the  eolectio  and  the  naturalistic.  But  these  are  terms  of  little  ot 
BO  moment  in  the  study  of  art,  and  the  amateur  had  better  disregard 
tbem.  The  difficulty ,  however ,  of  forming  a  fair  judgment  still 
remains.     Down  to  the  close  of  last  century  the  works  of  Bernini, 
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Quido  Reni,  DomenicUno ,  and  even  of  Carlo  Dolce  and  Maratta 
were  in  high  repute.  ScaffoldingB  were  erected  in  the  Tiber  in 
order  to  afford  a  better  view  of  BemiurB  statues  on  the  Ponte 
S.  Angelo,  and  travellers  indulged  in  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  paintings  of  the  17th  century.  A  reaction  subsequently  took 
place;  during  the  modem  *  romantic'  period  the  public  became 
averse  to  fluent  beauty  and  easy  gracefulness  of  form ,  and  censure 
of  the  17th  century  and  of  the  ^baroque'  style  was  hailed  as  a  sign 
of  the  revival  of  good  taste.  At  the  present  day  the  bias  of  the 
precediug  period  has  again  become  a  subject  of  investigation,  and 
Bernini's  architecture  is  now  less  frequently  stigmatised  as  'baroque'. 
The  Italian  art  of  the  17th  century  is  now  accepted  as  a  recognised 
style,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is  therefore  often 
dependent  on  the  fashion  of  the  day.  This  period  of  art  should 
also  be  studied  historically.  The  principal  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  17th  century  are  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
unquestionably  produce  a  most  imposing  effect ;  but  the  historical 
enquirer  will  not  easily  be  dazzled  by  their  meretricious  magni- 
ficence. He  will  perceive  the  absence  of  organic  forms  and  the 
impropriety  of  combining  totally  different  styles,  and  he  will  steel 
himself  against  the  gorgeous,  but  monotonous  attractions  of  the 
paintings  and  other  works  of  the  same  period.  The  bright  Renais- 
sance is  extinct ,  simple  pleasure  in  the  natural  and  human  ob- 
literated. A  gradual  change  in  the  views  of  the  Italian  public  and 
in  the  position  of  the  church  did  not  fail  to  influence  the  tendencies 
of  art,  and  in  the  17th  century  artists  again  devoted  their  energies 
more  immediately  to  the  service  of  the  church.  Devotional  pictures 
now  became  more  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sensual, 
naturalistic  element  gained  ground.  At  one  time  it  veils  itself  in 
beauty  of  form,  at  another  it  is  manifested  in  the  representation  of 
voluptuous  and  passionate  emotions  •;  classic  dignity  and  noble 
symmetry  are  never  attained.  Allori's  Judith  should  be  compared 
with  the  beauties  of  Titian,  and  the  frescoes  of  Caracci  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Famese  with  Raphael's  ceiling-paintings  in  the  Farnesina, 
in  order  that  the  difference  between  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
may  be  clearly  understood ;  and  the  enquirer  will  be  still  farther 
aided  by  consulting  coeval  Italian  poetry,  and  observing  the 
development  of  the  lyric  drama  or  opera.  The  tendency  of  poetry  in 
particular  furnishes  a  key  to  the  mythological  representations  of  the 
School  of  the  Caracci.  Gems  of  art,  however,  were  not  unfrequently 
produced  during  the  17th  century,  and  many  of  the  frescoes  of 
this  period  are  admirable  (the  Aurora  of  Guide  Reni  in  the  Pal. 
Rospigliosi,  Life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  S.  Luigi,  Life  of  St.  Nilus  in 
Grottaferrata,  paintings  on  the  cupola  and  vaulting  of  S.  Andrea 
by  Domenichino,  etc.).  Beautiful  oil-paintings  by  various  masters 
are  also  preserved  in  the  Italian  galleries.  Besides  the  public 
collections  of  Bologna  (St.  Jerome  by  Ag.  Caracci,   Slaughter  of 
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the  Innocentd  and  II  Palllone  by  Guldo  Rent),  Naples,  and  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  (Guercino's  Petronilla),  the  private  galleries 
of  Rome  are  of  great  importance.  The  so-called  gallery-pieces, 
figures  and  scenes  designated  hy  imposing  titles,  and  painted  in 
the  preTailing  taste  of  the  17th  century,  -were  readily  recelTed,  and 
indeed  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  most  of  which  owe  their  origin  and  decoration  to  that  age. 
This  retreat  of  art  to  the  privacy  of  the  apartments  of  the  great 
may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  universal  withdrawal  of  the 
Italians  from  public  life.  Artists,  too,  henceforth  occupy  an  isolated 
position,  unchecked  by  public  opinion,  exposed  to  the  caprices  of 
amateurs,  and  themselves  inclined  to  an  arbitrary  deportment. 
Several  qualities,  however ,  still  exist  of  which  Italian  artists  are 
never  entirely  divested;  they  retain  a  certain  address  in  the 
arrangement  of  figures,  they  preserve  their  reputation  as  ingenious 
decorators,  and  understand  the  art  of  occasionally  imparting  an 
ideal  impress  to  their  pictures ;  even  down  to  a  late  period  in  the 
18th  century  they  excel  in  eifects  of  colour,  and  by  devoting 
attention  to  the  province  of  genre  and  landscape-painting  they  may 
boast  of  having  extended  the  sphere  of  their  native  art.  At  the 
same  time  they  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  ancient  ideals,  that  they  are  incapable  of  new  and 
earnest  tasks.  They  breathe  a  close,  academic  atmosphere,  they 
no  longer  labour  like  their  predecessors  in  an  independent  and 
healthy  sphere,  and  their  productions  are  therefore  devoid  of  ab- 
sorbing and  permanent  interest. 

This  slight  outline  of  the  decline  of  Italian  art  brings  us  to 
the  close  of  our  brief  and  imperfect  historical  sketch,  which,  be 
it  again  observed,  is  designed  merely  to  guide  the  eye  of  the 
enlightened  traveller,  and  to  aid  the  uninitiated  in  independent 
discrimination  and  research. 
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1.  From  Paris  to  Nice  by  Lyons  and  Marseilles. 

HAihWAY  to  Marseilles  in  24  (express  in  16if4)  brs. ;  fares  106  fr.  90, 
79  fr.  75,  56  fr.  45  c.  (Express  from  Paris  to  Lyons  in  9i|4,  ordinary 
trains  123|4  hrs. ;  fares  63  fr.  5,  47  fr.  30,  34  fr.  70  c.  From  Lvons  to  Mar- 
seilles express  in  62fs,  ordinary  trains  11*J4  hrs.;  fares 43  fr.  25,  32  fr.  45, 
23  fr.  75  c.)  From  Marseilles  to  Nice  in  Viz  (express  in  6)  hrs. :  fares 
27  fr.  70,  20  fr.  75,  15  fr.  20  c. 

Soon  after  quittlDg  Paris  the  train  crosses  the  Afame,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Seine,  at  the  station  of  Cftarenton  (lunatic 
asylum  on  an  eminence  to  the  left).  To  the  right  and  left  rise 
the  forts  of  Ivry  and  CfuirenUmj  which  here  command  the  course  of 
the  Seine.  Stat.  Villeneuve  St.  Georges  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  wooded  eminence.  The  heautiful  green  dale  of 
the  Ylrea  is  now  traversed.  Picturesque  country  residences,  small 
parks,  and  thriving  mills  are  passed  in  rapid  succession.  Stat. 
Montgeron.  The  chain  of  hills  to  the  left,  as  well  as  the  plain, 
is  studded  with  numerous  dwellings.  Before  Brunoy  is  reached 
the  train  crosses  the  Yeres ,  and  beyond  the  village  passes  over  a 
viaduct.  The  valley  of  the  Yeres  is  now  quitted,  and  the  country 
becomes  flatter.     Stations  Com6«-to-  VULe,  LietLsaint,  and  Cesson, 

The  Seine  is  again  reached  and  crossed  by  a  handsome  iron 
bridge  at  Kelnn  (Hdtelde  France)  ^  capital  of  the  department  Seme- 
et-'MamCj  an  ancient  town  with  11,000  inhab.,  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
river.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  10th  cent. ,  and 
the  modern  Gothic  town-hall  are  fine  edifices. 

After  affording  several  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  the  train  reaches  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Stat.  Bois- 
IC'Roi. 

VontadxLeibletm.  (HdteldeLondres;  Aigle  Noir;  Hotel  de  France) 
la  a  quiet  place  with  broad  and  clean  streets  (11,900  inhab.).  The 
*Palacej  an  extensive  pile,  containing  five  courts,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively indebted  for  its  present  form  to  Francis  I.  (d.  1547),  and 
abounds  in  interesting  historical  reminiscences.  It  contains  a 
series  of  handsome  saloons  and  apartments  (fee  1  fr.).  The  ^Forest 
occupies  an  area  of  50,000  acres  (60  M.  in  circumference)  and 
affords  many  delightful  walks.  (For  farther  details,  see  Bcedeker's 
Paris.) 

Next  Stat.  Thomery^  celebrated  for  its  luscious  grapes  (Chas- 
selas  de  Fontainebleau).  The  forest  is  quitted  here.  Stat.  Koret, 
a  venerable  town  on  the  Lomg^  which  here  falls  into  the  Seine, 
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possesses  a  Gothic  church  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  ruined  chateau 
once  occupied  by  Sully.  (Railway  hence  to  Lyons  by  Nemours^ 
Oien^  Nevera,  and  Roanne.^ 

The  line  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Lolng  by  a  viaduct  of  30 
arches.  Stat.  8t.  Mammea;  then  Kontereau  (Grand  Monarque), 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne. 
(Branch  line  to  Flamhoin^  a  station  on  the  Paris  and  Troyes  line.) 

The  train  ascends  the  broad  and  well  cultivated  valley  of  the 
Yonne.  Stat.  VilUneuvt'Ui'Guiard,  PonX-iur^Yonnt.  Bvdb  (Hdtel 
de  VEcu)^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Senones,  who  under  Brennus 
plundered  Rome  (B.C.  390),  the  Agedineum  of  the  Romans,  is  a 
quiet  and  clean  town  with  11,000  inhab.  The  early  Gothic  ♦(?<!- 
thedral  (St.  Gtienne)  dates  from  the  12th  cent. ;  magnificent  S. 
Portal  in  the  Flamboyant  style.  The  episcopal  vestments  and  other 
relics  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  sought  an  asylum  at  Sens  in  1164, 
are  shown. 

Next  stations  Villeneuve'Sur-Yonney  St.  Julien  du  Sault,  Cizy. 

Joigny  (Due  de  Bourgogne),  the  Joviniacum  of  the  Romans ,  is  a 

picturesque  and  ancient  town  (6000  inhab.)  on  the  Yonne.    Next 

Stat.  La  Roche. 

From  La  Boche  by  a  branch  jline  in  5Q  min.  to  Auxerre  (Hdtel  du 
Liopard)^  capital  (13,000  inliab.)  of  the  Department  of  the  Yonne,  posaess- 
ing  several  good  churches,  especially  the  late  Oothic  cathedral.  Chablu^ 
well  known  for  its  wines,  lies  between  Auxerre  and  Tonnerre  (see  below), 
13IJ2  H.  to  the  E.  of  the  former. 

Near  La  Roche  the  line  crosses  the  Yonne ,  into  which  the  Ar^ 
maA^on  here  empties  itself ,  and  follows  the  latter  river  and  the 
Canal  de  bourgogne^  which  connects  the  Seine  and  Sa6ne. 

About  6  M.  firom  St.  Florentin  is  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny,  where  Thomas  Ik  Becket  passed  two  years  of  his  exile. 
Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  banished  by  John,  and  other 
English  prelates  have  also  sought  a  retreat  within  its  walls. 

Tonnerre  ("Lion  (2' Or,'  *RaU.  Restaurant),  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  theArman^on,  a  town  with  5000  inhab.,  possesses  a  monu- 
ment to  the  minister  Louvois  (d.  1691).  The  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  commands  a  pleasing  prospect. 

Stat.  Tanlay  boasts  of  a  fine  chateau  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
founded  by  the  brother  of  Admiral  CoHgny,  the  chief  victim  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Night,  who  with  the  Prince  de  Condtf  and  other 
Huguenot  leaders  held  meetings  in  one  of  the  apartments.  Then 
a  tunnel,  540  yds.  in  length ;  bridge  over  the  Arman90n ;  tunnel 
1020  yds.  long ;  and  the  canal  and  Arman^on  are  again  crossed. 
From  Stat.  Nuita-sous-Ravi^re  a  branch-line  run?  to  ChAtUUm-swr^ 
Seine  and  Chaumont.  Montbard,  birthplace  (1707)  of  Buifon,  the 
great  naturalist  (d.  at  Paris  in  1788),  contains  his  chateau  and  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Beyond  stat.  Blaiay-Bas  the  line  penetrates  the  watershed 
(1324  ft.),  between  the  Seine   and  the  Rhone  by  a  long  tunnel 
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(2^2  ^O-  Hence  to  Dijon  a  succession  of  yiaducts,  cuttings,  and 
tunnels.  Beyond  stat.  Malain,  with  its  ruined  chateau ,  the  line 
enters  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Ouche^  bounded  on  the  r.  by  the 
slopes  of  the  Cote  d'Or. 

Dijon  (HdTBL  DB  LA  Clochb  ^  DU  Pabc  ;  *ou  JuRA ,  near  the  station, 
B.  2,  D.  3i|3,  B.  1,  A.  i|s  fr. ;  db  la  GalAkk,  dm  Boukqognb,  du  Noud, 
Djt  Gen&ve,  the  last  four  of  the  second  class.  Rail.  Restaurant;  *Caf4  ad- 
joining the  theatre.  Brasserie  Alsacienne^  Place  St.  Etienne,  opposite  the 
theatre),  with  39,000  inhab.  ,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  is  now  that  of  the  D^partement  de  la  C6te  d'Or.  For 
four  centuries  and  a  half,  from  1015  to  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Boldfin  1477,  this  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
The  monuments  of  that  period  impart  an  additional  interest  to  this 
pleasant  and  cheerful  town. 

The  Rue  Guillaume  leads  from  the  station  to  the  centre  of  the 
town ,  where  the  *Palai8  des  EtatSj  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes ,  is  situated.  After  various  vicissitudes  the  edifice  was  re- 
modelled during  the  last  century  and  converted  into  an  Hotel  de 
Ville.  It  contains  the  Museum  (principal  court  to  the  r.  in  the 
Place  d'Armes;  admission  gratis  on  Sundays  and  holidays  12 — 3 
o*clock,  at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  1  fr.),  with  collections  of  engra- 
vings, statues,  casts,  antique  vases,  and  smaller  antiquities. 

The  *Sallb  dkh  Gabdbs,  formerly  the  Burgundian  banqueting  hall, 
contains  a  handsome  old  chimney-piece  \  ^three  altar-cabinets  with  beautiful 
wood-carving  (14th  cent.)^  the  ^Monument  of  Jean  sans  Peur  and  his  con- 
sort Margaret,  dating  from  1444,  with  their  statues  and  lions  at  their 'feet; 
still  finer  the  ^Monument  of  Philip  the  Bold,  date  1390,  with  frieze 
adorned  with  ^  statuettes  of  celebrated  contemporaries.  Both  these  mo- 
numents were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  but  restored  in  1827. 

The  Picturb  Oallbbt  contains  about  500  works,  most  of  them  me- 
diocre :  434.  Portrait  of  Charles  the  Bold ,  master  unknown ;  291.  Mem- 
UngO),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  61.  Qagneraux ^  Conde's  passage  of 
the  Rhine;  318,  319.  Rubens,  Sketches;  159.  Prudhon,  Portrait;  399.  P.  Ve- 
ronese, Finding  of  Hoses ;  410.  Copy  of  Raphael's  School  of  Athens ;  147. 
Nattier,  Portrait  of  Maria  Lesczinska;  31.  Coypel,  Sacrifice  of  Jephtha; 
373.  DomenichinoiJ),  St.  Jerome;  367.  Bassano,  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus; 
306.  Meulen,  Siege  ofBesan9on,  1674;  34.  Colson.  Sleeping  girl ;  265.  Gham- 
paigne,  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

The  adjacent  second  court  contains  the  Mds^b  Augh^oluoiqub  (fee 
60  c).  1st  Room:  Ancient  and  medieeval  bronzes,  weapons,  keys,  car- 
ronades,  etc.  —  2nd  R. :  Medieeval  sculptures  and  tombstones.  —  3rd  R. : 
ABcient  sculptures  and  tombstones  from  the  Castrum  Divionense  (the  Ro- 
man Dijon),  milestones,  remains  of  an  ancient  boat  found  in  the  Loire  in 
1869,  etc.  —  The  concierge  also  shows  the  spacious  kitchen  of  the 
Dukes,  erected  in  1445.  The  doors  belong  to  the  period  of  the  original 
structure. 

Farther  E.  is  the  church  of  8t.  Michaely  with  a  facade  in  which 
the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles  are  strangely  combined,  conse- 
crated in  1529.  —  *  Notre  Dame  (N.  of  the  Palais),  consecrated  in 
1445,  possessing  a  peculiar  unfinished  portico  of  the  13th  cent., 
is  more  purely  Gothic.  —  The  principal  church  is  *St.  Bimgne 
(S.  of  the  Porte  Guillaume),  which  has  undergone  frequent  resto- 
ration, with  a  portal  of  the  10th  cent.     In   the  vicinity   are  St. 
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Philibtrtj  of  the  12t]i  cent.,  and  St.  Jearty  consecrated  in  1456,  the 
latter  now  disflgured  by  modem  paintings. 

The  Cattle  (N.  of  the  Porte  Quillaume),  now  in  a  half*ruined 
condition ,  was  erected  hy  Louis  XI.  (in  1478 — 1512),  after  the 
union  of  Burgundy  with  France.  It  was  subsequently  employed 
as  a  state-prison.  —  Pursuing  the  same  direction  round  the  town 
we  next  reach  the  bronze  Statue  of  St.  Bemhard  (born  in  1091 
at  Fontaine  lez  Dijon),  erected  in  1847 ;  round  the  pedestal  are 
celebrated  contemporaries. 

The  town  contains  a  number  of  picturesque  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  chiefly  interesting  to  architects.  The  old 
ramparts  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 

The  line  to  Macon  crosses  the  Ouclie  and  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne 
(p.  2),  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  sunny  vineyards  of  the  C6te  cTOr, 
which  extend  almost  the  whole  way  from  Dijon  to  Chalon  and 
produce  the  choicest  qualities  of  the  Burgundy  wines  ( Chambertin, 
Vougeot,  Romance,  Tach^,  Nuits,  Beaune,  etc.).  To  the  r.  of  stat. 
Corgololn  is  the  village  of  Aloxe ,  another  well  -  known  wine- 
producing  place  (Gorton,  Charlemagne,  ClosduRoi).  Stat.  Beaonei 
with  11,0(X)  inhab.,  on  the  Bouzoiae^  contains  several  Gothic  edi- 
fices and  a  monument  to  the  mathematician  Monge ,  who  was  born 
here  in  1747  (d.  1818). 

Stat.  Meursault.  From  stat.  Chagny  a  branch-line  diverges  by 
Le  Creu%ot  to  Nevers.  The  line  passes  under  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
which  connects  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Loire ,  by  means  of  a  tunnel, 
intersects  the  Col  de  Chagny ^  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Thalie. 
Stat.  Fontaines. 

Ch&lon-8ur-8a6ne  (Trois  FaUans ;  HStel  du  Ckevreuil ;  Hdtel 
de  VEurope),  with  19,000  inhab.,  the  CabiUonum  of  the  Romans, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du  Centre  with  the  Saone, 
which  is  here  navigated  by  steamboats  (to  Lyons  in  5 — 6  hrs.). 
The  town  contains  little  to  detain  the  traveller.  The  early  Gothic 
CathedrcUj  recently  restored,  exhibits  the  transition  to  that  style 
from  the  Romanesque.  (The  express  trains  do  not  touch  Chalon, 
the  branch  line  to  which  diverges  from  the  junction  St.  C6me.) 

The  line  follows  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sa6ne ;  to  the  1.  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Jura  is  visible ;  to  the  r.  in  clear  weather  the  snowy 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  150  M.  distant.  Stat.  2'owmtts  (5500  Inhab.) 
possesses  a  fine  abbey-church  (St.  Philibert). 

Macon  (Hotels  des  Strangers ,  des  Champs  Ely  sees  j  de  V  Europe  i 
Rail.  Restaurant),  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Saone  and  the 
Loire,  ^vith  18,000 inhab.,  is  another  great  focus  of  the  wine-trade. 
The  remains  of  the  early  Romanesque  cathedral  of  St.  Vincent  are 
interesting  to  architects. 

The  line  continues  to  follow  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sa6ne.  8cenery 
pleasing.  The  stations  between  Macon  and  Lyons,  thirteen  in 
number,  present  little  to  intere-st  the  traveller. 
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tiyonfi,  see  p.  6. 

From  Strafsburg  (Bdle)  to  Lyons  by  Millhausen,  and  Jiourg^  the 
most  direct  route  between  the  'S.W.  of  Germany  and  S.  France.  [Rail- 
way from  StraasbuTg  to  Miilhausen  in  2>|2  hrs.;  fares  8  fr.  90,  5  fr.  20, 
3  fr. ;  from  B&le  to  Miilhausen  in  1  hr. ,  fares  2  fr.  60,  1  fr.  50,  85  c. ; 
from  Miilhausen  to  Lyons  in  12»|2  hrs.,  fares  42  fr.  80,  32  fr.  10,  23  fr. 
50  c).  Miilhausen  is  the  junction  of  the  Bale  -  Strassburg  and  the  Bale- 
Paris  lines.  The  first  station  of  importance  (French  custom-house)  is 
Belfort  (8000  inhab.),  a  fortress  on  the  Savoureuse^  erected  by  Vauban 
under  Louis  XIV. ,  and  taken  by  the  Germans  after  a  protracted  siege 
in  Feb.,  1871.  The  train  now  traverses  a  picturesque,  undulating  district  5 
to  the  1.  rise  the  spurs  of  the  Jura.  Stat.  Hiricourt^  where  several  en- 
gagements took  place  between  Gen.  Werder's  army  and  the  French  under 
Hourbaki  in  Jan.  1871 ;  then  Montb^liard,  which  belonged  to  the  German 
Empire  down  to  1793.  Beyond  stat.  Voujacourt  the  line  follows  the  course 
of  the  Doubs,  which  it  crosses  several  times.  Then  stat.  V hle-sur-le- 
DovbSy  beyond  which  several  tunnels  are  passed  through.  Several  unim- 
portant stations^  then 

Benaji^n  (* Hdtd  du  Nord^  Rue  Moncey,  R.  1^2,  D-  3,  A.  'jzfr-,  omni- 
bus to  the  station  60  c;  Paris;  Europe)^  the  ancient  VesontiOy  capital  of 
the  Sequani,  a  town  of  the  German  Empire  down  to  1664,  but  in  lo74  con- 
quered by  Louis  XIV.  and  united  with  France.  It  is  now  the  capital  of 
Franche  Comte,  with  46,(XX)  inhab.  Its  peculiar  situation  in  a  wide  basin, 
on  the  Doubs,  which  flows  round  the  town  and  once  rendered  it  an  im- 
portant military  point,  is  described  by  Caesar  (De  Bell.  Gall.  I.  38). 

The  substantia],  old-fashioned  architecture  of  the  town  is  interesting, 
and  modern  innovations  are  comparatively  rare.  One  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures of  the  16th  cent,  is  the  ff6tel  de  Ville  in  the  Place  St.  Pierre,  bearing 
the  civic  motto:  Deo  et  Caesari  fidelii  perpeiuo. 

The  *Mu8£UH  is  established  in  a  modern  building  in  the  Place  de 
TAbondance  (admiasion  on  Sundays  1—4  o'cl.  gratis,  at  other  times  by 
payment  of  a  fee).  The  vestibule  and  the  staircases  are  adorned  with 
Roman  inscriptions  and  antiquities.  The  principal  saloon  contains  pic- 
tures: 1.  *92.  A.  Dilrery  Christ  on  the  Crosa,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Mater  Dolorosa,  surrounded  by  6  medallions  representing  the  principal 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  on  the  wings  prophets^  r.  116.  GaetauOy 
Portrait  on  copper  of  Cardinal  Granvella  (born  at  Besan^on  1517,  minister 
of  Philip  U.  in  the  Netherlands ,  viceroy  of  Naples  and  president  of  the 
privy  council  of  Spain,  d.  at  Madrid  in  1586)  5  *46.  Bronxino^  Descent  from 
the  Croasi  r.  157.  Kty^  Count  Palatine  Frederick  III.;  r.  183.  Girl  with 
a  dove,  painted  by  the  Empress  Marie  Louise.  —  The  other  saloons  con- 
tain cast.8  and  antiquities,  weapons  and  implements  of  the  Celtic  and 
Roman  periods  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  etc.  —  The  Library  (open  to 
the  public  on  Mond.,  Wed.  and  Sat.  12 — 5  o'clock),  founded  in  1694  by 
Boisot,  contains  100,000  vols.,  about  1800  MSS.,  a  collection  of  coins,  etc. 

In  the  principal  street,  the  Grande  Rue^  which  ascends  from  the  Pont 
de  la  Madeleine  to  the  citadel,  is  situated  the  Palais  Granvelle^  a  hand- 
some structure  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1530 — ^40).  Farther  on  is  the 
*Porte  Noire,  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  late  Roman  period,  of  very  grace- 
ful proportions  and  adorned  with  sculptures  and  reliefs ,  most  of  which 
are  almost  obliterated.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  The  r.  side 
has  been  restored.    We  next  reach  the 

^Caturdbal  of  St.  Jsan,  dating  from  several  different  epochs,  restored 
for  the  last  time  during  the  last  century.  The  1st  chapel  on  the  r.  near 
the  entrance  (W.)  contains  the  monument  of  the  archdeacon  Ferrico  Ca- 
rondelet  (d.  1528) ;  above  it  the  Death  of  Sapphira ,  by  Seb.  del  Piombo. 
In  the  chapel  on  the  1.  the  *Virgin  surrounded  by  angels  with  SS.  Se- 
bastian, John,  Dominicus,  and  the  two  donors  of  the  picture,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo y  in  atoiirable  preservation,  but  unfortunately  not  favour- 
ably hung. 

The  street  ascends  hence  to  the  Citadel ,  constructed  by  Vauban  (per- 
mission to  visit  it  must  be  obtained  from  the  commandant  in  the  town>. 
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The  •ummit  commands  an  admirable  ti'cw.  At  the  base  of  the  citadel 
(8  min.  walk  from  the  Porte  de  Rivottc),  on  the  river,  is  situated  the 
Porte  TailUe^  originally  appertaining  to  a  Roman  aqueduct,  subsequently 
widened  so  as  to  form  a  gateway. 

Beyond  Bcsanfon  the  line  crosses  to  the  r.  bank  of  the  Doubs,  inter- 
sects the  Dijon  and  Xeuchatel  line,  passes  three  small  stations  and 
reaches  stat.  Lona-le-Baulnier,  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the 
Jura,  with  9800  inhab.,  and  celebrated  saline  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
Beyond  it  the  Chdteau  Montmorot^  birthplace  of  General Lecourbe. 

Stat.  8t.  Amour.  The  line  then  crosses  the  rivers  Solman  and  Sevron. 
Stat.  8t.  Etienne  du  Bois,  pleasantly  situated;  then 

Bourg  (p.  29);  scenery  thence  to  Lyons  uninteresting. 

From  Oknbva  to  Ltokb  railway  in  5*|4  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  80,  14  fr.  10, 
10  fr.  35  c).  From  Geneva  to  Amb^rieujc  ^  see  p.  29.  The  Lyons  line 
here  diverges  from  that  to  Macon  and  proceeds  towards  the  S.W.  Pic- 
turesque district,  presenting  a  series  of  pleat^ing  landscapes.  Beyond  stat. 
Leymeni  the  line  crosses  the  Ain^  commanding  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the 
valley  of  that  stream.  Then  several  unimportant  places.  Near  Lyons 
the  line  intersects  the  suburbs  of  La  Croix  Rousse  and  La  Quilloiih'e^  and 
soon  reaches  the  extensive  station  (at  Lyon-Perrache). 


Lyons.  Hotels.  *Orakd  Hotel  db  Lton  (PL  a).  Rue  Imp<^ria]e ,  in 
the  Parisian  style,  with  restaurant,  cafd,  etc.,  R.  8,  B.  i'/x,  A.  1  fr. ; 
*<}RAND  Hotel  Collet  (PI.  b),  Rne  Impdriale  GO*,  *Hotkl  dk  l''Edropk 
(PI.  c),  Place  Louis  le  Grand,  R.  3,  D.  4,  L.  and  A.  1>|2  fr. ;  these  three 
hotels  are  of  the  highest  class.    Grand  Hotel  des   Beaux  Arts   (PL  d); 

■*H0TEL    DE8    NfiGOCIANTB    (PL   c)  ;    *H6tkL    DU   HaVRE   ET  DU    LUXBMBOUltG 

(PL  f),  Rue  St.  Dominique  3,  R.  2^8,  L.  75  c. ,  D.  3»|2,  A.  t  fr. ;  Bkau- 
QUI8  (PL  g),  Place  Louis  le  Grand*,  Hotel  Michel  (PL  h),  Hotbl  d'An- 
glktkrre  et  des  Deux  Mokdes  (PL  i),  Hotel  de  lTnivers  (PL  n),  these 
three  in  the  Cours  Kapoldon  near  the  Perrache  station;  Hotel  de  Milak 
(PL  k);  De  la  Bombards  (PL  I);  Ecu  dk  France  (PL  m);  Hotel  de 
France,  Rue  de  LArbre  Sec,  near  the  Museum,  R.  2,  D.  3  fr.  —  Cafes: 
du  Rhdney   de  la  Jeune  France^  Rue  du  Perra;  Ph4nix^  Place  Imperiale.  — 

Bettauranta:  Jfaison  Dor^e,  Place  Bellecour;  Bavout^  Place  de  la  Pre- 
fecture, etc.  —  Brasserie  Alsacienne^  a  large  establishment  in  the  Cours 
Napoldon,  near  the  station. 

Fiacres  (two-horpe  carr.  of  the  Compagnie  des  Petits  Mnitres)  per  drive 
1  fr.  25  c,  1st  hour  1  fr.  50,  each  following  hour  1  fr.  25,  luggage  free 
(from  midnight  to  7  a.  m.  per  drive  1  fr.  65,  per  hour  2  fr.  50  c. ;  out- 
side the  town  per  hour  2  fr. ;  vehicles  of  other  companies  more  expen- 
sive). —  Omnibvs  from  the  station  to  the  town  50,  with  luggsge  75  c. ; 
hotel-omnibus  1 — I'fa  fr. 

Booksellers:  H.  Georg,  Rue  de  Lyon  65';  Ch.  Mera,  Rue  Imperiale 
15.  —  Post  Office  J  Place  Louis  le  Grand  (open  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  ra.). 
—  Bains  du  Rhdne^  Rue  du  Perra.  —  English  Church  SeiTxce  ^  resident 
chaplain. 

Railway  Stations.  The  Oare  de  Perracfie  (PL  H,  4,  5)  is  the  principal 
station ,  where  all  the  trains  arrive  and  depart.  The  Paris  trains  also 
stop  at  the  Oare  de  Vaise  (PL  B,  6),  reached  in  8  min.  from  the  central 
station;  and  the  Geneva  trains  at  the  Gare  de$  Broteatix  (PI.  D,  1),  19 — 24 
min.  from  the  central  station. 

Lyons,  the  ancient  Lt«$rdunum,  which  after  the  time  of  Augustus 
gave  its  name  to  one-third  part  of  Gaul,  is  now  the  second  city,  and 
the  most  important  manufacturing  place  in  France ,  with  324,000 
inhab.,  silk  being  its  great  staple  commodity.  Lyons  is  an  archie- 
piscopal  see.  As  an  episcopal  residence  it  is  mentioned  at  a  very 
early  period.    The  first  bishop  St.  Potinus  is  said  to  have  suffered 
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martyrdom  in  177,  during  a  fearful  persecution  of  the  Christiana 
under  Marcus  AureliaB,  which  raged  here ,  as  well  as  at  Vienne 
and  Autun. 

The  situation  of  the  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
8a6ne  is  imposing.  The  Sa6ne  is  crossed  by  ten,  the  Rhone  by 
seven  bridges.  The  constrnction  of  the  Pont  de  la  OuiUotierey  the 
most  ancient  of  the  latter,  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  (1190). 

Lyons  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  France.  Great  altera- 
tions have  taken  place  within  the  last  50  years,  so  that  the  general 
aspect  of  the  city  is  modern.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  por- 
tions ,  the  original  town  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Rhone 
L|  and  Sa6ne ,  the  suburbs  of  Lea  Broteaux  and  La  Guillotiere  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  suburb  of  Vaise  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Sa6ne. 

The  city  is  guarded  by  eighteen  forts,  which  form  a  spacious 
circle  of  nearly  12  M.,  extending  from  Ste.  Foy  and  Fourvihres  and 
the  heights  above  the  suburb  of  La  Croix  Rousse  (connected  with 
the  city  by  means  of  a  railway  on  an  inclined  plane,  fares  15  and 
10  c.^  to  Lea  Broteaux  and  La  Ouillotiere. 

The  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  the  city  are  best 
appreciated  when  viewed  from  the  ** Height  of  Fourvilrea,  crowned 
by  its  conspicuous  church ,  to  which  a  number  of  different  ways 
lead.  The  direct  route  is  between  the  handsome  modern  Palaia  de 
Jttstice  (PI.  67)  and  the  cathedral,  through  narrow  and  steep 
streets,  passing  the  hospital  of  Lea  AntiquaiUea,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula  were 
born.  We  now  continue  to  follow  the  main  street,  or  proceed  to 
the  r.  by  the  ^Paaaage  AbrigS'^  (5  c),  leading  past  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  a  number  of  fragments  of  Roman  masonry,  with  ex- 
planations attached  to  them,  which  however  are  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly trusted.  This  footpath  leads  to  the  Observatoire  on  the 
summit ,  not  far  distant  from  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Four- 
vihrea  (PL  25),  which  contains  a  highly  revered  'miraculous*  image 
of  the  Virgin  (visited  by  upwards  of  I72  million  pilgrims  annually) 
and  numerous  votive  tablets.  The  church  is  a  modern  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  statue  of  the  Madonna.  The  terrace  ad- 
joining it  commands  a  noble  prospect,  which  is  still  more  extensive 
from  the  tower  (25  c).  A  more  picturesque  view,  however,  is  en- 
joyed from  the  so-called  ^Observatoire^  already  mentioned,  a  small 
wooden  tower  in  the  vicinity,  the  route  to  which  is  indicated  by 
sign -posts  (adm.  1/2  fr-  5  caf^  adjacent).  At  the  feet  of  the 
spectator  lie  the  Imposing  city  with  its  environs,  the  two  rivers  and 
their  bridges,  and  the  well  cultivated  district  in  the  neighbourhood; 
to  the  E.  in  fine  weather  Mont  Blanc,  85  M.  distant,  is  sometimes 
visible;  farther  S.  the  Alps  of  Dauphine,  the  Mts.  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  and  Mont  Pilat,  and  to  the  W.  the  Mts.  of  Auvergne. 
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The  Cathedral  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  (PI.  41)  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Sa&ne,  adjoining  the  Palais  de  Justice,  a  structure  of  the  13th 
cent.,  possesses  several  remarkable  features,  a  fine  central  tower, 
stained  glass  windows ,  and  a  curious  and  complicated  clock  of 
1508,  resembling  that  of  Strassburg.  The  Bourbon  chapel  (Ist  on 
the  r.),  erected  by  Cardinal  Bourbon  and  his  brother  Pierre  de 
Bourbon,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XL,  contains  some  fine  sculpt  ires. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  about  V2  M.  lower  down,  is  si- 
tuated the  church  of  the  Abbey  d^Ainay  (PI.  24),  one  of  the  oldest 
in  France,  dating  from  the  10th  cent.,  the  vaulting  of  which  is 
borne  by  four  antique  columns  of  granite.  Its  Latin  name  was 
Athenaeum  J  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Caligula 
once  founded  an  Athenaeum ,  or  school  of  rhetoric,  here.  Beneath 
the  sacristy  are  the  former  dungeons. 

In  the  Place  des  Terreaux  (PI.  3),  in  which  the  Hotel  de  Vllle 
and  the  Museum  are  situated,  Richelieu  caused  the  youthful  Mar- 
quis de  Cinq-Mars ,  who  for  a  brief  period  was  the  favourite  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  his  partisan  de  Thou  to  be  executed  as  traitors, 
12th  Sept.,  1642.  Numerous  victims  perished  here  by  the  guil- 
lotine in  1794,  until  the  more  wholesale  system  of  drowning  and 
shooting  was  introduced.  In  the  H6tel  de  Ville  (PI.  62),  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  the  17th  cent.  (1647—55),  the  revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, under  the  presidency  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  held  Its  meetings. 
This  miscreant,  who  had  previously  been  an  actor,  and  whose  per- 
formances had  been  hissed  at  Lyons,  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  unfortunate  citizens.  He  was 
subsequently  banished  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  in  1796.  In  the 
Avenue  des  Martyrs  (in  the  quarter  Les  Broteaux)  a  chapel  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  2100  victims  of  the  Revolution  who 
perished  here. 

Within  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  or  Museum,  (PI.  69 ;  admis- 
sion gratis,  daily  9 — 3),  under  the  arcades  of  the  spacious  court, 
are  some  remarkable  Roman  antiquities ,  a  taurobolium  (sacrifice 
of  oxen),  altars,  inscriptions,  sculptures,  etc. 

The  Picture  G-allery  is  on  the  first  floor.  Salle  des  Anciens  HaitreS  : 
in  the  centre  four  Roman  mosaies,  representing  Orpheus,  Cupid  and  Pan, 
and  the  games  of  the  circae.  Among  the  pictures  may  be  mentioned: 
1.  54.  Gharlet ,  Episode  from  the  Russian  campaign^  171.  Ann.  Caracd^ 
Portrait  of  a  priest 5  102.  //«em,  Breakfast^  9.  Lesueur,  Martyrdom  of 
SS.  Grervasitts  and  ProtasiuB;  82.  Rubens,  Intercession  of  the  saints  with 
Christ-,  106.  School  0/ Rembrandt,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen;  151.  Oreenen- 
braeek,  View  of  Paris  in  1741 ;  115.  Terburg,  The  Message ;  210.  Ryciaert, 
The  miser;  164.  Bordone,  Titian's  mistress;  178.  Carletto  Veronese^  Queen 
of  Cyprus;  46.  Oirard ,  Corinna;  89—92.  Breughel,  The  four  elements; 
117.  Tenien  junr.,  Liberation  of  St.  Peter;  80.  MoreeUie,  Portrait:  257. 
Sassoferrato,  Madonna.  —  On  the  r.  (beginning  again  fronj  the  entrance  door): 
140.  Schalken,  The  smokers;  *169.  Palma  Oiovine,  Scourging  of  Christ; 
112.  Quellyn,  St.  Jerome ;  105.  Ph.  de  Champaigne,  Finding  of  the  relics  of 
SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius ;  *156.  Pietro  Perugino,  Ascension,  one  of  thia 
master's  finest  works,  painted  in  1495  for  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  and 
carried  oflf  by  the  French ;  it  was  reclaimed  in  1815 ,  but  presented  to 
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Lyons  by  Pope  Piug  Vll. ;  160.  /8te6.  del  PiombOy  Repose  of  Christ;  21. 
Jouvenet,  Christ  expelling  the  money  -  changers ;  99.  Van  Dyck ,  Studies : 
*186.  Ouerdno^  Circumcision  i  155.  Perugino^  S8.  James  and  Gregory  ^  *73. 
Dilrer^  Madonna  and  the  Child,  bestowing  bouqnets  of  roses  on  the  Emp. 
Maximilian  and  his  consort,  a  celebrated  picture  containing  numerous 
figures,  painted  by  Mie  master  at  Venice  in  1506,  originally  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  brought  to  Paris  by  Kapoleon  I.  and 
presented  to  Lyons;  83.  Riibent^  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  197.  Zurbarani^)^ 
Corpserjof  St.  Francis;  161.  A.  del  Sarto,  Abraham's  sacrifice.  —  One 
storey  higher  is  the  Gallerib  des  Peintkes  Ltonnais:  Bonne/onds^  Por- 
trait of  Jacquard,  inventor  of  the  improved  loom,  born  at  Lyons  in  1752, 
died  1834:  also  buste  of  the  celebrated  Lyonnese  PhiUbert  Delorme  (d. 
at  Paris  1577),  the  botanist  [Bernard  Jussieu  (1699—1776),  Marshal  8u- 
ehet,  etc. 

The  Kuiee  Areh^oli^quef  also  on  the  first  floor,  contains  in  the  en> 
trance  room  to  the  1.  the  ^brazen  tablets?  (found  in  1528)  with  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  before  the  Senate  at  Rome  in  the  yeax 
48,  in  defence  of  the  measure  of  bestowing  citisenship  on  the  Gauls; 
in  the  central  saloon  antique  and  mediaeval  bronzes,  coins,  and  various 
curiosities;  among  them  a  treasure  found  in  1841  on  the  height  of  Four- 
vi^res ,  compriaing  necklaces ,  bracelets  and  other  trinkets ,  and  coins, 
buried  during  the  Roman  period.  Life-size  statue  of  Keptune  in  bronze, 
Head  of  Juno  in  bronze,  both  found  in  the  Rhone.  Gallic  weapons,  vases 
from  Athens,  etc.  —  There  is  also  a  Musie  d'Hiitoire  Naturelle  here,  con- 
taining zoological  and  mineralogical  collections.  —  Finally  a  L&)rarp. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Palais  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Bourae 
contains  the  Musie  d^Art  et  d'Industriej  founded  in  1858 ;  the  spe- 
cimens in  illustration  of  the  silk~culture  are  particularly  instructive 
(admission  daily,  11 — 5). 

The  Civic  Library  (PI.  6),  possessing  150,000  vols,  and  2400 
MSS.,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone.  In  the  vicinity  rises 
the  bronze  Statue  of  Marshal  Suchet  (born  at  Lyons  1770,  d.  1826), 
^Duc  d'AWufera\  who  onoe  served  as  a  merchant's  apprentice  in 
the  adjacent  house. 

Two  magnificent  new  streets  lead  from  the  H6tel  de  Yllle  to 
the  *  Place  Louis  le  Grand,  or  Belleeour  (PI.  K,  3),  one  of  the  most 
spacious  squares  in  Europe,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution in  1794,  hut  subsequently  restored,  and  adorned  with  a 
8t0tu€  of  Louis  XJV\  in  1825. 

The  Place  NapoUon  (PI.  F,  4)  is  adorned  with  an  Equestri<m 
Statue  of  Napoleon  J.  in  Ixronze,  erected  in  1822.  Adjoining  the 
£.  side  of  Hnis  Place  is  the  broad  Cours  NapoUon,  where  the 
railway  station  La  Pen*acft0  is  situated,  planted  with  trees,  and  lying 
between  the  Rhone  and  Sadae.  The  Places  Louis  le  Grand  and  Napo- 
Itfon,  and  the  streets  connecting  them  (Rue  de  Bourbon,  etc.),  are  the 
most  aristocratic  quarter  of  Lyons.  Beyond  the  station,  and  occupy- 
ing the  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers,  is  the  suburb 
Perraehe,  named  after  its  founder  (1770),  and  still  rapidly  increasing. 

The  traveller  may  proceed  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone  (IM4  M.  from  the  railway-station  Perrachej  omnibus  from  the 
Place  de  la  Gnarit^  to  the  Pont  de  Mulatifere  25  c),  where  the  rivers  are 
separated  by  a  breakwater.  The  different  characters  of  the  two  streams 
are  here  dii^nctly  observable.  The  Rhone,  a  genuine  mountain-river,  is 
clear  and  rapid,  whilst  the  current  of  the  sluggish  snd  muddy  Saone  is 
scarcely  perceptible.    Steamboats  ply  on  both  rivers. 
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8TKAMBOAT8  Start  near  the  Place  Napol^n :  to  Avignon  every  morning 
in  7—10  hrs. ,  to  Aries  in  13  hrs.  (farea  30,  20,  10  fr.)-  Stations  Vienne, 
Tourtion^  Valence,  Avignon,  Beaucaire,  Arte*.  If  time  permits,  the  steam- 
boat-journey will  be  found  pleasanter  than  the  railway.  The  former  dis<' 
tantly  resembles  a  trip  on  the  Rhine,  but  the  scenery  of  the  Rhone  ia 
less  striking,  and  the  .steamers  I'papins")  far  inferior. 

The  Jardin  des  Plante$  at  the  Croix  Rousse  has  since  the  coii-> 
strnction  of  the  railway  been  converted  into  a  square  (near  it  is 
the  Place  Satho nay  with  the  "bronze  Statue  of  Jaaquard  by  Foyatier), 
and  is  superseded  by  the  *Pare  de  la  THe  d'Or,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Quai  d' Albert  (1  M.  from  the  Place 
des  Terreaux),  containing  rare  plants,  hothouses,  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  style  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Paris. 


The  Railway  to  Marseilles  (station,  see  p.  6)  crosses  the  Rhone, 
affording  a  glimpse  of  the  imposing  city,  passes  La  Guilloti^re 
(p.  7),  and  traverses  an  attractive  district  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Stations  Saint- Fons,  Feysin  with  a  handsome  chateau  on 
the  Rhone,  SerSzin,  Chasse,  and  Estressin. 

Vienne  (*n6tel  Ombry,  B,.  lV«r- 2fr. ;  du  Nord;  TabU  Ronde, 
R.  2,  D.  3,  A.  1  fr.),  the  Vienna  Allobrogum  of  the  ancients,  with 
24,800  iuhab.,  lies  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Ohre.  Several  interesting  mementoes  of  its  former  greatness  are 
still  extant.  The  so-called  *Temple  of  Augustus,  of  the  Corinthian 
order  (88  ft.  long,  49  ft.  wide,  56  ft.  high),  with  16  columns,  and 
hexastyle  portico,  is  approached  from  the  ancient  forum  by  twelve 
steps ,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  an  altar.  The  edifice  was 
used  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  church  and  seriously  disfigured,  but 
has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition.  It 
formerly  contained  a  Museum  of  Roman  antiquities  which  has  been 
temporarily  removed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  will  eventually  be 
transferred  to  *St.  Pierre,  an  ancient  basilica  of  the  6th  cent., 
disfigured  during  last  century ,  but  now  undergoing  restoration. 
Intending  visitors  to  the  temple  and  church  should  apply  to  the 
architect  M.  Quonin,  Place  St.  Maurice  9.  The  works  now  in  pro- 
gress will  probably  not  be  completed  for  several  years.  —  The 
^Cathedral  of  St.  Maurice  (between  the  temple  and  the  bridge 
across  the  Rhone),  begun  at  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  but  not 
completed  till  1515,  possesses  a  fine  facade  of  the  transition 
period.  The  interior  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  edifice.  —  On 
the  high  road,  1/4  M.  S.  of  the  town,  stands  an  archway  surmounted 
by  an  obelisk  termed  the  *Plan  de  VAiguiUe,  which  once  served  as 
the  meta  (goal)  of  a  circup.  The  visitor  should  return  hence  to 
the  town  by  the  river.  —  The  ancient  remains  on  Mont  Pipet  are 
insignificant. 

Vienne  is  not  visible  from  the  railway,  which  passes  under 
part  of  the  town  by  a  tunnel.  Immediately  beyond  the  town 
rises  the  Plan  de  rAiguille ,  mentioned  above.    The  banks  of  the 
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Rhone  rise  in  gentle  slopes,  planted  with  vines  and  frnit-trees.  On 
the  r.  hank , .  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  towers  Mont  Pilot 
(3750  ft.)}  *•  picturesque  group  of  mountains,  at  the  hase  of  which 
lie  the  celehrated  vineyards  of  La  C6te  Rdtie,  The  line  continues 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Rhone ,  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
Several  small  stations,  then  St,  Rambert  (hranch-line  to  Grenohle, 
p.  30).  Ruined  eastles  and  ancient  watch-towers  are  occasionally 
seen  on  the  adjacent  heights.  Beyond  stat.  St.  VaUier  rises  the 
Chdieau  de  ValSy  near  which  is  the  Roche  Taillie,  Farther  on  are 
the  pinnacles  of  4he  Chdteau  de  Ponaat ,  where  Pontius  Pilate  is 
said  to  have  resided  during  his  exile. 

Stat.  Serves  {  then  Tain,  where  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  con- 
tracts; on  the  I.  rises  the  extensive  vineyard  of  Ermitagej  where 
the  well  known  wine  of  that  name  is  produced.  In  the  distance  to 
the  1.  the  indented  spurs  of  the  Alps  are  conspicuous,  ahove  which 
in  clear  weather  the  gigantic  Mont  Blanc  is  visihle.  Tain  is  con- 
nected hy  means  of  a  suspension-hridge  with  Toumony  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  a  small  town  with  picturesque  old  castles  of  the  Counts 
uf  Tournon  and  Dukes  of  Souhise. 

On  the  1.  a  view  is  now  disclosed  of  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Jshre  (ascending  towards  the  Little  St.  Bernard),  on  which  Orenoble, 
the  ancient  CularOj  subsequently  GratianopoUSj  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  T8^^e,  is  situated.  In  September,  B.  C.  218,  Han- 
nibal ascended  this  valley  with  his  army,  crossed  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  and  the  Alps  within  15  days,  and  during  the  same  autumn 
gained  the  signal  victories  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia.  Stat. 
Roche-de-Qlun. 

The  train  crosses  the  Isere  and  commands  a  view  of  the  snowy 
summits  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  1.  To  the  r.  lies  St.  Peray  with  its 
far-famed  vineyards,  on  the  limestone  pinnacles  beyond  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  Chdteau  de  Crussol ,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Crussol  family,  Dukes  of  Uz^s.     Then,  on  the  opposite  bauk, 

Valence  (Lion  d'Or;  Ttte  d'Or,  both  unpretending;  *Cafi 
Armand),  the  VaUntia  of  the  ancients,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  ValentinoiM ,  with  which  the  infamous  Cjesar  Borgia  was 
invested  by  Louis  XII.  It  is  now  the  chief  town ,  with  20,000 
inhab. ,  of  the  Department  of  the  Drome.  The  situation  is  pictu- 
resque, but  there  is  little  else  to  arrest  the  traveller's  attention. 
The  principal  curiosities  are  a  few  antiquated  houses,  e.  g.  that  of 
the  Mistral  family,  termed  Le  Pendentif,  near  the  cathedral,  date 
1548;  another  in  the  Qrande  Rue,  near  the  Place  aux  Clercs,  with 
quaint  decorations  in  the  style  of  the  16th  cent.  On  the  ground- 
floor  of  No.  4  in  the  same  street  Napoleon  once  lodged  when  a  sous- 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  On  29th  Aug.,  1799,  Pope  Pius  VI.  died 
in  captivity  at  Valence.  His  bust  with  a  basrelief  by  Canova  is 
preserved  in  the  old  Romanesque  cathedral.  The  Museum,  with 
eoUectiont  of  ait  and  natural   history,   is  insignificant.     On  the 
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Rbone-promenade  stands  the  monument  of  Oeneral  Championnet 
(d.  1800),  the  conqueror  of  Naples,  who  was  a  native  of  Valence. 
The  town  is  connected  with  the  r.  hank  by  a  suspension^hrldge. 
Branch  line  hence  to  Grenoble  (see  p.  30)  in  31/2  ^^' 

On  the  height  above  St.  Peray  rises  the  Chateau  de  Beauregard ^ 
erected,  it  is  said,  by  Vauban  in  the  form  of  a  mimic  fortress,  now 
converted  into  a  vast  depot  for  the  highly  esteemed  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  vineyards,  the  reputation  of  which  is  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Champagne  itself.  Stat.  VEtoile  is  picturesquely  si- 
tuated on  the  hill.  Then  Stat.  Lhrony  where  a  branch  line  di- 
verges to  the  r.  to  Privas.  A  little  farther  the  influx  of  the 
Dr6me  is  observed  on  the  1. ;  the  line  crosses  this  river  at  stat. 
Loriol  and  again  approaches  the  Rhone. 

Stat.  MonUlimart.    The  ancient  castle  of  the  once  celebrated 

Monteil  d'AdhSmar  family  rises  on  an  eminence  from  the  midst 

of  mulberry-trees.    The  line  here  quits  the  Rhone ;    the  plain  on 

the  r.  expands.    The  silk- culture  has  been  successfully  prosecuted 

in  this  district  since  the  campaign  of  Charles  YIII.  against  Italy 

in  1494. 

About  12  M.  to  the  S.  B.  is  sittiat«d  the  Chdteau  d*  Orignan,  once  the 
seat  of  the  son-in-law  of  MiidWie  4e  8ivigni^  burned  down  during  the  Re- 
volution. The  window  at  which  the  illustrious  letter-writer  is  said  to 
have  sat  is  still  shown.  Mad.  de  S^vigne  died  {here  in  1696  in  her  70th 
year,  and  was  interred  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

On  the  T.  bank ,  farther  on ,  lies  the  episcopal  residence  of 
Viviers,  once  the  capital  of  the  ViTaraie,  with  a  conspicuous  eccle- 
siastical seminary.  The  railway  runs  to  the  1.  in  the  plain,  by  CAd- 
teauneufj  DonxkreSj  and  Pierrelatte ;  opposite  the  latter  is  Bourg  SL 
ArtdSolj  with  a  handsome  suspension-bridge.  Next  stat.  LaPalud; 
then  La  Croisiere ,  which  is  also  the  station  for  Pont  St.  Esprit  on 
the  r.  bank ;  the  long  stone  bridge  of  the  latter,  with  26  arches, 
was  constructed  in  1266 — «1310.  To  the  S.E.  towers  the  majestic 
Mont  Ventoux  (6824  ft.).  Stations  Mondra^on,  Momaa,  Piolenc, 
and,  3  M.  from  the  Rhone,  the  small  town  of 

Orange  {*H6telde8  Princes,  or  Poate,  R.2,  B.l,  D.3,  A.3/4fr.), 
the  Arausio  of  the  Romans  and  once  a  prosperous  and  important 
place.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  a  small  prin- 
cipality ,  which ,  on  the  death  of  the  last  reigning  prince  without 
issue  in  1531,  fell  to  his  nephew  the  Count  of  Nassau,  and 
until  the  death  of  William  III.  (d.  1702),  king  of  England,  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  house  of  Nassau-Orange.  By  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  Orange  was  annexed  to  France,  and  the  house  of  Nassau 
retained  the  title  only  of  princes  of  Orange.  The  antiquarian 
should  if  possible  devote  a  few  hours  to  th«  interesting  Roman  re- 
mains at  Orange.  On  the  road  to  Lyons,  1/4  M.  N.  of  the  town,  is 
a  ^Triumphal  Arch,  part  of  which  is  In  good  preservation ,  with 
three  archways  and  twelve  columns.  The  sculptures  are  sadly 
defaced;   their  style  appears  to  be  that  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
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2nd  cent.,  and  not  that  of  the  time  of  Marina  or  Augustus  as 
bas  been  conjectured.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  ,  at  tbe  foot  of 
an  eminence ,  lies  tbe  ^Boman  Theatre ,  118  ft.  in  heigbt,  338  ft. 
in  length ,  with  walls  13  ft.  in  thickness  (the  ooncierge  liyes  on 
the  spot,  Y2  ^'O*  "^^^  admirably  preserred  wall  of  the  stage,  from 
which  an  awning  used  to  be  stretched,  still  contains  the  three 
doors  by  which  the  actors  entered.  The  semioircttlar  space  for  the 
spectators ,  which  rises  opposite ,  is  in  a  much  more  dilapidated 
condition ;  the  tiers  of  seats  hsTe  almost  entirely  Tanished.  The 
acoustic  arrangement  of  the  structure  is  admirable.  Words  spoken 
in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice  on  the  stage  are  perfectly  audible  on 
the  highest  tier.  Beanty  remnants  of  a  Cireus  adjoin  the  theatre. 
The  height  above  the  theatre,  once  occupied  by  the  citadel  of 
Orange  which  wae  destroyed  by  Xouis  XIV.,  affords  a  good  survey 
of  tbe  neighbourhood.  The  promenade  is  adorned  with  a  statue 
of  the  Comte  de  Ooiparin  (d:- 1862). 

Beyond  Orange  the  line  traverses  a  plain,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Rhone  and  the  mountains ,  where  olives  begin 
to  indicate  the  proximity  of  a  warmer  climate.  Stations  Cour- 
th^fson  And  Bedarrides  (9,  aoTtM^tion  of  Biturritay  the  Hwo-towered'). 
Stat.  Sorguea  lies  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  descends  from 

Vaucluse. 

Frox  Sobgubs  to  Garfbntkas  by  a  branch  railway  in  ^1%  hr.  (fares 
1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  45,  1  fr.  5  c).  Carpentras  (^dtel  Orient;  Univers;  Cafi  Al~ 
cazar,  opposite  the  Palais  de  Justice),  the  ancient  Carpentoraete^  is  a  ma- 
nufacturing town  with  10,918  inhab.  The  first  conspicuous  edifice,  as  the 
town  is  entered,  is  the  hospital,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  in  front. 
Hence  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  Palais  de  Justice^  the  court  of  which 
(apply  to  the  concierge)  contains  a  small  Roman  *  Triumphal  Arch  of  the 
3rd  cent.  A.  D.  The  sculptures  on  the  side  represent  two  barbarians 
bound  to  a  tree ,  on  which  trophies  are  suspended.  The  frieze  and  attic 
are  wanting.  Adjacent  is  the  late  Gothic  church  of  St.  Siverin^  the  S. 
portal  of  which  merits  notice.  Th6  town  is  encircled  by  ramparts  with 
pleasant  promenades,  in  which  (1.  from  the  station)  the  Mu$eum  con- 
taining antiquities  and  paintings  is  situated.  Mont  Ventoux  (p.  12)  bounds 
the  horizon  on  the  £. 

To  the  1.  on  the  Rhone  is  situated  Roquemaure,  commanded  by 
an  ancient  tower,  and  supposed  to  be  the  locality  where  Hannibal 
accomplished  the  passage  of  the  river  when  marching  towards  Italy. 
The  train  now  soon  affords  a  view  of  the  papal  palace  and  the 
towers  of 

Avignon  (*H6tel  de  l'Edrope,  PL  a,  R.  2,  D.  3'J2,  L.  and  A.  1  fr.  j 
Hotel  du  Luxemboubg,  PI.  b;  Louvke,  PI.  c,  all  '[4  M.  from  the  station, 
omnibus  50  c. ',  Gouks  KapolAon,  nearer  the  station;  best  Cafis  in  the  Place), 
the  Avenio  of  the  Romans.  The  old  city- wall ,  constructed  of 
massive  blocks  of  stone  in  1349 — 1368,  with  numerous  gates, 
admirably  preserved  and  affording  an  interesting  example  of 
the  fortifications  of  that  period,  testify  to  its  ancient  impor- 
tance. Down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  contained  80,000 
inhab.  (now  36,000).  The  town  was  once  a  Roman  colony,  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  Burgundians ,  then  to  the  Franks ,  became 
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capital  of  the  County  of  Yenaisin,  loat  its  independence  to 
Louis  YIII.  in  1226,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou  in 
1290,  vas  the  residence  of  the  popes  firom  1309  to  1377,  seven  of 
whom,  from  Clement  V.  (Bertrand  de  Ooth)  to  Gregory  XI.,  reign- 
ed here  (the  latter  transferred  his  seat  to  Rome  in  1377),  and  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  pontifical  sway  until  it  was  annexed  to  France 
by  the  RoTOlution  in  1791. 

The  town  lies  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Rhone ,  a  little  aboTe 
the  influx,  of  the  Durance,  and  is  connected  with  VUUneuve 
on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  suspension-bridge.  It  is  commanded 
by  the  abrupt  Rocher  de$  Dons  (rupes  dominorum),  300  ft.  in 
height,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  DanUy 
(PL  10),  a  structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  recently  restored.  The 
portico  is  of  considerably  earlier  origin.  The  church  contains  the 
handsome  *monument  of  Pope  John  XXII.  (Euse  of  Cahors ,  d. 
1334),  and  that  of  Benedict  XII.  (d.  1342)  in  the  1.  aisle.  Imme- 
diately  behind  the  cathedral  is  La  Olaei^re,  a  square  tower 
deriving  its  name  from  a  neighbouring  ice-cellar.  It  once  served 
as  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition ,  and  during  the  eventful  month 
of  October,  1791,  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  63  innocent 
victims. 

Near  the  cathedral  rises  the  *Papal  Palace  (PI.  3),  now  a  bar- 
rack, a  lofty  and  gloomy  pile,  erected  by  Clement  V.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, with  huge  towers  and  walls  100  ft.  in  height.  The  faded 
frescoes  in  the  Chapelle  du  St.  Office  were  executed  by  Simone 
Memmi  of  Siena  (d.  1339).  Rienzi  was  incarcerated  here  in  1351 
in  the  Tour  des  Oubliettes,  at  the  same  time  as  Petrarch  was  enter- 
tained in  the  palace  as  a  guest. 

Opposite  the  palace  stands  the  Ancienne  Mairie  (PL  2,  now 
Ckmservatoire  de  Musique),  the  mint  of  the  papal  period.  The  por- 
tal bears  a  relief  representing  flowers,  armorial  bearings,  etc. 

Pleasant  grounds  have  been  laid  out  on  the  hill  near  the  cathe- 
dral. The  best  point  of  view  is  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  centre. 
The  **pro8pect,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  embraces  the 
course  of  the  Rhone  and  its  banks ;  Villeneuve  on  the  opposite  bank 
with  its  citadel  and  ancient  towers ;  in  the  distance  towards  the 
N.  "W.  the  Cevennes;  N.  E.  Mont  Ventoux;  E.  the  Durance,  re- 
sembling a  silver  thread,  beyond  it  the  Alps ;  below  the  spectator 
the  tortuous  and  antiquated  streets  of  Avignon.  On  the  prome- 
nades is  a  statue  to  Jean  AUhen,  erected  in  1846,  out  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  having  introduced  the  cultivation  of  madder,  which  now 
forms  the  staple  commodity  of  the  district  (used  extensively  in 
dyeing  the  French  red  military  trowsers). 

At  the  base  of  the  Rocher  des  Dons  lies  the  Orande  Plaee^  with 
a  number  of  handsome  modem  edifices.  In  front  of  the  Theatre 
(PI.  36)  are  statues  of  Racine  and  Moliire ;  the  medallions  above 
represent  John  XXII.  and  Petrarch.     The  neighbouring  H6UI  de 
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VilU  (PI.  24)  possesses  a  quaint  clock  with  figures  which  strike 
the  hours.  In  front  of  it  stands  a  Statue  of  Crillon  (PI.  34), 
erected  in  1858.  This  hero,  a  scion  of  a  Piedmontese  family  who 
settled  in  France  in  the  15th  cent.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
early  age  of  16  under  the  Duke  of  Guise ,  then  under  Francis 
of  Lorraine,  and  above  all  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  He  afterwards 
became  a  Knight  of  St.  John  and  an  intrepid  antagonist  of  the 
Turks.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1615.  His  motto  ^Fais  ton  devoir' 
is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue. 

In  the  Rue  Calade  is  situated  the  *Musie  Calvet  (PI.  26)  (open 
daily,  custodian  1  fr.). 

The  Obouno  Flour  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Roman  antiquities, 
reliefs,  and  inscriptions;  two  monuments,  found  at  Vaison  near  Orange, 
are  especially  remarkable  for  their  site  and  excellent  preservation. 

On  the  First  Floor  is  the  Picture  Gallery:  80.  Lor.  di  Credit  Ma- 
donna \  101.  Eeckhoutf  Crucifixion  ^  106.  Inn.  da  Imola ,  Madonna ;  three 
small  pictures  attributed  to  Holbein.  The  back  of  the  saloon  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  works  of  the  Vemet  family,  natives  of  Avignon  (Joseph, 
the  painter  of  Madonnas,  his  son  CarUy  and  his  celebrated  grandson  Ifo- 
race);  Madonnas  and  sketches  by  Joteph;  a  Cossack  by  Carle;  ^Mazeppa 
by  Horace  y  in  two  copies,  unfortunately  darkened  by  age.  —  Also  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  mediseval  coins ,  statuettes ,  crystal ,  lamps ,  sculp- 
tures of  the  Renaissance ,  furniture  (a  collection  of  republican  assignats^ 
cameos,  engravings,  drawings,  a  beautiful  ivory  Crucifix  executed  in  1869 
by  J.  Gvillenmn,  etc.  —  The  Library  contains  80,000  vols,  and  2000  MSS. 

In  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Museum  a  monument  was 
erected  in  1823  by  Mr.  Charles  Kensall  to  the  memory  of  Petrarch's 
Laura.  Hor  tomb  was  formerly  In  the  figlise  des  Cordeliers,  but 
was  destroyed  with  the  church  during  the  Revolution. 

In  1326,  Francesco  Petrarea,  then  SQ  years  of  age|,  visited  Avignon, 
and  beheld  Laura  de  Notes,  who  was  in  her  18th  year,  at  the  church  of 
the  nunnery  of  St.  Claire.  Her  beauty  impressed  the  ardent  young 
Italian  so  profoundly,  that,  although  he  never  received  the  slightest  token 
of  regard  from  the  object  of  his  romantic  attachment ,  either  before  or 
after  her  marriage,  with  Hugues  de  Sade ,  he  continued  throughout  his 
whole  lifetime  to  celebrate  her  praises  in  songs  and  sonnets.  In  1334  he 
quitted  Avignon  for  Vaucluse,  travelled  in  France ,  Germany ,  and  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Avignon  in  1342  (with  his  friend  Cola  di  Rienzi),  where 
he  found  Laura  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family.  She  died  in  1348, 
bowed  down  by  domestic  affliction.  Petrarch  lived  till  1374,  and  long 
after  Laura's  death  dedicated  many  touching  lines  to  her  memory. 

The  long  and  intimate  connection  of  Avignon  with  Rome,  as 
well  as  its  reminiscences  of  Petrarch ,  may  be  said  to  invest  the 
town  with  an  almost  Italian  character.  The  whole  of  Provence  in- 
deed recals  the  scenery  of  the  south  more  than  any  other  district 
in  France. 

Avignon  is  a  very  windy  place.  The  prevailing  J^atral  often  blows 
with  great  violence,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  ancient  saying : 

Avenio  ventosa, 
Sine  vento  veaenosa. 
Cum  vento  fastidiota. 
Ths  Fountains  of  Vauclubs  may  easily  be  visited  in  the  course  of 
an   afternoon   with  the    aid    of  the    Avignon  -  Cavaillon  branch  -  railway. 
After  several  unimportant   stations,   the  train  reaches  VIsle  swr  Sorgue 
(in  l'-l>|t  hr.;  fares  2  fr.  70,  2  fr.,  1  fr.  50  c).    Thence  drive  or  walk 
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up  the  valley  of  the  Sorgue,  following  it«  sinuosities  towards  Mont  Ven> 
toux,  to  the  (3  M.)  village  of  Vavcluse  (Hotel  de  Laure).  A  footpath 
leads  hence  in  1/4  hr.  into  the  Vaueluse  ravine,  a  rocky  gorge,  above 
which  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  CavaiUon  rises  on  the  r.  At 
its  extremity  the  sources  of  the  Sorgue  emerge  from  a  profound  grotto, 
at  one  time  in  precipitate  haste,  at  another  in  gentle  ripples.  This  spot 
is  mentioned  by  Petrarch  in  his  14th  Canzone,  ^Ghiare,  fresche  e  dolci 
acque/ 

Shortly  after  quitting  Avignon  the  line  erosftes  the  broad  bed 

of  the  often  impetuous  and  turgid  Duranee^   the  Roman  Druentia, 

which  descends  from  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the  Rhone.     Olive-trees 

are  abundant  in  this  district.     Stations  Barhentanej  Oraveson,  and 

Taraseon  (^Hdtel  des  Empereurs,  R.  1Y2>  I^-  3>  A.-  V2  ^^')i  P^V* 
13,500,  once  the  seat  of  King  lX^i\4  of  Anjou  ,  the  great  patron  of 
minstrelsy,  whose  lofty  old  castle  and  above  it  the  Oothic  spire  of 
the  church  of  St.  Marthe  (14th  cent.)  arrest  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion. On  the  opposite  bank ,  and  connected  with  Taraseon  by  a 
bridge,  is  situated  the  busy  town  of  BeauccUre  (where  an  important 
annual  market  takes  place  in  July),  commanded  by  an  ancient 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse. 

From  Tabascok  to  St.  RAmt  (10  M. ,  one  horse  carr.  for  the  ex- 
cursion 10  fr.).  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olanvtn ,  ijs  M.  above  the 
small  town ,  are  situated  two  interesting  ^Roman  Monvmkktb.  One  of 
these ,  53  ft.  in  height ,  resembling  the  celebrated  monument  of  Igel 
near  Treves,  was  erected  by  the  three  brothers  Sextus,  Lucius,  and 
Karcus  Julius  to  the  memory  of  their  parents.  It  is  constructed  of 
massive  blocks  of  stone,  and  consists  of  three  different  storeys:  the  reliefs 
on  the  lowest  represent  battle  scenes,  above  these  are  garlands  and  tragic 
masks ^  the  next  storey  consists  of  an  open  double  arch;  the  third  is  a 
circular  temple  borne  by  ten  columns,  with  two  portrait -statues.  This 
magnificent  relic  belongs  to  the  time  of  Csesar.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  half 
ruined  *  Triumphal  Arch,  also  adorned  with  sculptures  (Victory  with  a 
prisoner),  which  appear  to  point  to  the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
St.  R^my,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  limestone  rocks  of  the  Al- 
pines^ was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  physician  and  astrologer 
Michael  Nostradamus  (1503 — 66),  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Catha- 
rine dxt'  Medici. 

From  Tarascon  to  Nimbs  railway  in  >(«  hr.  (fares  3  (r.  15,  2  fr.  25, 
1  fr.  70  c.)',  to  MoNTPBLLiEB  in  a— 3  hrs.  (fares  8  fr.  60,  6  fr.  45,  4  fr. 
76  c).  The  line  traverses  extensive  olive-plantations,  passing  Beauemre 
(see  above)  and  three  other  unimportant  stations. 

NImea  (*H6tbl  db  Lcxbhsourg,  PI.  a,  in  the  Esplanade,  R.  3,  L.  ija, 
B.  l^ja,  D.  3>|2,  A.  *|4  fr. ;  Chbval  Blanc,  PI.  b,  opposite  the  Arena; 
*H6tel  kt  Rkstaukant  Manivbt,  PI.  c,  opposite  the  Maison  Carree  j  Hotel 
DE  la  MADiTKRRANfiE,  near  the  station  ;  HAtel  du  Midi,  PI.  d.  Place  de 
la  Gouronne;  Ca/i  du  Commerce,  opposite  the  Arena;  Cafi  de  VUnivers, 
opposite  the  Maison  Carrdc),  the  ancient  Nemausus^  capital  of  the  Gallic 
Arecomaci,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the  Gard. 

Nimes,  which  numbers  15,000  Protestants  among  its  present  popula- 
tion of  60,200,  has  several  times  been  the  scene  of  fierce  religious  struggles, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1704  Marshal  Villars  had 
an  interview  in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  the  Recollets  (now  the 
site  of  the  theatre)  with  Jean  Cavalier,  the  talented  leader  of  the  Cami- 
sards,  who  thereupon  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  however 
he  soon  quitted  (d.  in  England  in  1740).  Jean  Nioot,  a  physician  of 
Itimes,  introduced  tobacco-smoking  from  America  in  1564.    Ouizot,  the 
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celebrated  statesman   and   historian,   son  of  an  advocate  of  Nimes ,  was 
born  here  in  1787. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  Boulevards ,  which  terminate  in 
the  EsplancKie^  adorned  with  a  handsome  modern  fountain-group  (repre- 
senting the  city  of  Nemausus,  with  4  river-deities  beneath). 

The  extremely  interesting  Roman  antiquities  are  not  far  distant  from 
the  station.  The  stranger  first  reaches  the  *Arena,  or  Amphithkatbe  (PI.  3), 
consisting  of  two  storeys,  each  with  60  arcades,  together  74  ft.  in  height. 
The  exterior  is  in  admirable  preservation.  The  interior  contains  32  tiers 
of  seats  (entrance  on  the  tV.  side,  where  a  notice  indicates  the  dwelling 
of  the  concierge;  50  c),  and  could  accommodate  32,(XX)  spectators;  greater 
axis  148 ,  less  112  yds. ,  height  74  ft. ,  inner  arena  76  by  42  yds.  The 
upper  gallery  is  about  ^a  M.  in  circuBoference.  The  founder  is  unknown, 
but  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  about  B.C. 
140,  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  Nemausus.  The  four  original  en- 
trances are  still  recognised.  Doors  in  the  pavement  of  the  arena  lead  to 
the  (modern)  'souterrain"*,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  beams.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  Arena  was  employed  by  the  Visigoths  and  afterwards 
by  the  Saracens  as  a  fortress.  Extensive  works  of  restoration  are  now 
going  on,  especially  in  the  interior  and  the  E.  side  of  the  exterior,  as 
the  Arena  is  still  employed  for  the  exhibition  of  bull -fights  (but  of  a 
bloodless  character). 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  *Mai8on  CarrSe  (PI.  19)  (the  route 
to  which  passes  the  modern  church  of  St.  Paul),  a  well  preserved  Temple 
(88  ft.  long,  42  f^  wide),  with  30  Corinthian  columns  (detached,  20  im- 
mured), dating  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Antoninus  Pius ,  employed 
as  a  church  in  llie  middle  ages  and  subsequently  as  a  town -hall.  The 
inscriptionl  .conjectured  (from  the  holes  made  by  the  nails  by  which  it 
was  formerly  attached)  to  have  been  as  follows  :  C.  CAESARI.  AVGVSTI. 
F.  COS.  L.  CAESARI.  AVGVSTI.  F.  COS.  DESIGNATO.  PRINCIPIBVS. 
IVVENTVTIS.,  according  to  which  the  temple  would  appear  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Caius  and  Lucius  Csesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus. 
The  edifice  is,  however,  probably  of  later  origin,  as  the  style  of  the  de- 
coralions  points  rather  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  This  temple  was  con- 
nected with  other  buildings,  the  foundations  of  which  still  exist,  and  in 
all  probability  constituted  part  of  the  ancient  forum,  like  the  similar 
Temple  ^of  Augustus  at  Vienne  (p.  10).  It  now  contains  a  *Mvseum  of 
antiquities  and  pictures,  of  which  the  following  merit  inspection:  *i.t 
Xaver  Sigalon,  Narcissus  and  Locusta  experimentalising  on  a  slave  with 
the  poison  destined  for  Rritannicus  (1824);  2.  Paul  Delaroehe,  Cromwell 
at  the  coffin  of  Charles  I.  (painted  1831);  74.  Rigaud,  Portrait  of  Turenne ; 
38.  Rubena,  Head  of  a  girl;  104.  Titian,  John  the  Baptist;  54.  Qreute,  Old 
woman;  27.  Van  Loo,  Portrait  of  his  mother;  112.  Caravaggio,  Portrait 
of  a  boy;  45.  Grimoux,  A  young  girl.  Also  antique  mosaics,  fragments  of 
sculptures,  numerous  inscriptions,  etc.   The  concierge  lives  opposite  (1  fr.). 

From  the  Maison  Carree  the  visitor  should  next  proceed  by  the  Bou- 
levards and  Ihc  canal  to  the  Jardin  de  la  Fontaine,  where  the  *Ntm- 
PHAEUH  (PI.  28),  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  Temple  of  Diana,  is  situated. 
This  fine  vaulted  structure ,  with  niches  for  the  reception  of  statues,  has 
partly  fallen  in;  it  contains  statues,  busts,  architectural  fragments,  etc. 
from  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  here.  The  nature  of  the 
extensive  ruins  behind  the  Nymphseum  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Here, 
too,  are  the  Roman  *Bath8  excavated  by  Louis  XIV.  They  contain  a 
large  peristyle  with  low  columns,  a  number  of  niches,  a  basin  for  swim- 
ming, and  the  spring  by  which  Nimes  is  now  supplied  with  water.  Well 
kept  pleasure-grounds  in  the  rococo  style  adjoin  the  baths.  (The  con- 
cierge at  the  E.  entrance  to  the  garden  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Nymphseum 
and  the  Baths;  1  fr.) 

Beyond  Ihe  spring  rises  a  hill  with  promenades,  surmounted  by  the 
*TocRMAGNE  (turris  magna)  (PI.  30) ,  a  Roman  structure ,  variously  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  beacon-tower,  a  temple,  or  a  treasury  (keys  at  a 
small  red  house,  to  the   r.  on  the  way  from  the  baths,  about  200  paces 
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below  the  summit).  It  was  more  probably  a  monumental  tribute  to  some 
illustrious  Roman.  The  tower  is  of  octagonal  form  and  is  ascended  by 
a  modern  stair  of  140  steps.  The  *view  from  the  summit  well  repays 
the  ascent;  it  embraces  the  town  and  environs,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  distant  Pyrenees  to  the  W.  The 
extent  of  the  ancient  Nemausus  is  distinctly  recognised  hence;  two 
of  the  ancient  gates,  the  Porta  Augttati  (on  the  E.  side  of  the  Boulevards) 
and  the  Porte  de  France  are  still  preserved.  The  former,  discovered  in 
1793,  has  four  entrances  and  bears  the  inscription:  IMPER.  CAESAR. 
DIVI.  F.  AVGV8TV8.  COS.  XI.  TRIB.  POT.*  PORTAS.  MVROS.  qVE. 
COL.  DAT.,  signifying  that  Augustus  provided  the  colony  of  Nemausus 
with  gates  and  walls  in  the  year  B.  C.  23.  The  other  gate  is  of  simpler 
construction,  and  one  arch  of  it  only  is  preserved. 

Excursion  to  thr  Pont  du  6ari>},  14iJ2  H. ,  uninteresting  country, 
by  carr.  in  2  hrs.  One-horse  carr.  there  and  back  12  fr.  (from  the  Hotel 
du  Luxembourg).  Or  the  traveller  may  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  omni- 
buses which  run  to  Remoulint  several  times  daily,  as  far  as  La  Fovx, 
whence  a  road  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Gard  leads  to  the  far  -  famed  'Ponf 
(11(2  H.),  at  a  small  house  near  which  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

The  ^*F(mt du  0ard,  a  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  Gard,  which 
descends  from  the  Ce venues,  passing  the  town  of  Alois  with  its  extensive 
iron-works,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Roman  works  extant.  The 
desolate  rocky  valley  of  the  Gard  is  bridged  over  by  a  threefold  series 
(the  lowest  6,  the  next  11,  and  the  highest  35  in  number)  of  arches  which 
present  a  most  ma^jestic  appearance.  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Augustus, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder.  The  object  of  this  structure  was 
to  supply  Nimes  with  water  from  the  springs  of  Airan  near  St.  Quentin 
and  Ure  near  Uz^,  a  distance  of  14  M.  Several  arches  are  also  seen  to  the 
N.  of  the  Pont  du  Gard,  and  other  traces  of  the  aqueduct  still  exist  nearer 
the  town.  The  structure  is  now  undergoing  restoration  and  will  again 
be  used  for  its  original  purpose ,  as  the  present  supply  of  water  is  de- 
fective. The  bridge  for  carriages  was  added  to  the  Roman  aqueduct 
in  1743. 

Beyond  l^imes  the  train  traverses  the  broad  and  fertile  plain  on  the 
S.  of  the  Cevennes,  passes  Lunel^  well  known  for  its  sweet  wine  (10<|2  M. 
to  the  S.  lies  Aigues  Morte*^  which  possesses  venerable  towers  and  walls 
of  the  period  of  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Bold),  and  in  li'2  — 2  hrs. 
reaches 

MoBtpeUier  (H6tel  Nevet,  R.  2i|2,  B.  lijs,  A.  '[4,  Omnibus  1I2  fr.  \  H6tel 
du  Midi;  de  Londret),  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  H^rault,  an  indus- 
trial town  with  55,(XX)  inhab. ,  beautifully  situated  and  frequently  visited 
by  strangers  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  neigh- 
bouring baths.  The  village  which  originally  stood  here  was  converted 
into  a  town  towards  the  close  of  the  10th  cent.,  under  the  name  of  Afons 
PessulUM,  and  a  university  was  founded  here  in  1196  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
The  medical  faculty  of  Hontpellier  still  emoys  a  considerable  reputation. 
The  town  suffered  severely  during  the  Huguenot  wars.  Here  on  19th 
Oct.  1622,  the  well-known  Peace  was  concluded.  The  finest  point  in 
the  town  is  the  *  Promenade  du  Peyrou^  an  extensive  terrace  planted  with 
lime-trees,  with  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Louis  XIV. ^  and  the  Chdteau 
dTEau.  Fine  view  hence ;  in  clear  weather  the  summit  of  the  Canigou 
in  the  Pyrenees  is  visible.  The  Jardin  dei  Plantes  is  the  oldest  in  France. 
The  Musie  Favre  contains  a  picture  -  gallery  of  some  value ,  the  gem  of 
which  is  a  *Portrait  of  Lorenzo  de"*  Medici  by  Raphael.  The  public  Li- 
brary possesses  a  few  interesting  MSS.  and  other  curiosities. 

Montpellier  is  1»|4  hr.  distant  by  railway  from  Ce««,  a  sea-port  found- 
ed by  Louis  XIV. ,  containing  salt  -  works  and  manufactories  where  all 
kinds  of  wine  are  prepared  fron»  the  Spanish  Benicarlo  and  largely  ex- 
ported to  the  north. 

From  Tarascon  (p.  16)  to  Arles  the   railway   skirts  the  1. 

bank  of  the  Rhone.    The  country,  which  is  flat,  and  planted  with 
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the  Tine  and  oliye ,  presents  a  marked  southern  character.  The 
manners  and  unintelligible  patois  of  the  inhabitants  differ  materially 
from  those  of  N.  France.  The  peculiar  softness  of  the  old  Pro- 
vencal language  employed  by  the  Troubadours  may  still  be  traced. 
8  is  here  pronounced  like  sh  (e.  g.  pershonne),  ch  like  s  (serser  for 
chercher).  These  characteristics ,  as  well  as  the  yivacious  and 
excitable  temperament  of  the  natives ,  betoken  the  gradual  transi- 
tion from  France  to  Italy. 

Aries  (*H6tel  du  Nord,  R.  2,  B.  i%  A.  1  fr.;  Hdtel  du  Forum), 
the  ArelaJte  or  Arelas  of  the  ancients ,  once  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  Gaul,  is  now  a  somewhat  dull  place  (25,  543  inhab.) 
on  the  Rhone ,  24  M.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  connected  with  Trin- 
quetaille  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 

The  principal  sights  of  Aries ,  for  which  3—4  hrs.  suffice ,  are 
all  within  easy  distance  from  the  hotels:  to  the  E.  St.  Trophime, 
the  extensive  Museum,  and  the  Theatre  of  Augustus ;  N.  the  Am- 
phitheatre, and  S.E.  the  Champs-Elys^es. 

In  the  Place  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  which  was  erected  in  1673, 
rises  an  *0beli8k  of  grey  granite  from  the  mines  of  Estrelle  near 
Frtfjus  (p.  27),  an  ancient  monument  of  unknown  origin,  found  in 
the  Rhone  in  1676  and  placed  here  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  afterwards  furnished  with  an  inscription  to  Napoleon  III., 
informing  the  reader  that  under  his  government  Hes  michants 
trembleni  et  les  boris  ae  rassurent'. 

In  the  vicinity  stands  the  ^Cathedral  of  St.  Trophime  (Trophi- 
mus  Is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Paul),  founded  in  the  6th 
or  7th  cent.,  possessing  an  interesting  *  Portal  of  the  12th  or  13th 
cent. ,  of  semicircular  form,  supported  by  twelve  columns  resting  on 
lions,  between  which  are  apostles  and  saints  (St.  Trophimus,  St. 
Stephen,  etc.) ;  above  it  Christ  as  Judge  of  the  world.  The  interior 
contains  little  to  interest  the  visitor,  with  the  exception  of  several 
sarcophagi  and  pictures.  On  the  S.  side  (entered  from  the  sacristy) 
are  the  ^Cloisters,  with  round  and  pointed  arches  and  remarkable 
capitals,  dating  from  various  epochs.  The  N.  side  is  in  the  half 
antique  style  of  the  Carlovingian  period  (9th  cent.),  the  E.  side 
dates  from  1221,  the  W.  side  (the  most  beautiful)  from  1389,  and 
the  S.  side  from  the  16th  cent. 

The  *Mu8eum ,  established  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Anna, 
contains  numerous  antiquities  found  in  and  near  Aries ,  most  of 
them  in  the  theatre ,  where  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Aries,  now 
one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  was  also  dis- 
covered in  1651.  The  following  relics  deserve  special  mention: 
•head  of  Diana  (or  Venus) ;  Augustus  (found  in  1834) ;  recumbent 
Silenus  with  pipe ,  once  used  as  a  fountain-figure ;  Mithras  en- 
twined by  a  serpent,  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  altar  of  Apollo 
with  basrelief  representing  the  punishment  of  Marsyas ;  above  the 
latter  a  relief  with  the  nine  Muses;  a  number  of  amphora),  pipes  of 
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water-conduits ,  Christian  tombstones  and  sarcophagi  from  the  an- 
cient bnrial-ground  (see  below},  etc. 

The  ^Theatre  (commonly  called  that  of  ^Augustus'),  a  most  pic- 
turesque ruin ,  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  houses 
by  which  it  Is  at  present  partially  surrounded  are  in  process 
of  being  demolished,  and  more  of  the  external  wall  will  be 
disengaged.  The  most  perfect  part  is  the  stage- wall,  which 
according  to  the  ancient  arrangement  had  three  doors.  In  front  of 
it  was  a  colonnade,  of  which  two  columns,  one  of  Airican,  the  other 
of  Carrara  marble,  are  still  standing.  The  opening  for  the  letting 
down  of  the  curtain  is  distinctly  recognisable.  The  orchestra,  paved 
with  slabs  of  variegated  marble ,  contained  the  seats  of  persons  of 
rank.  The  lower  tiers  only  of  the  seats  of  the  ordinary  spectators 
are  preserved.  The  theatre  once  possessed  a  second  story,  indi- 
cations of  which  are  observed  when  the  ruin  is  viewed  from  the 
Saracens'  Tower  (in  the  direction  of  the  public  promenade).  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  when  perfect  were  very  extensive. 

The  *Amphitheatre  is  larger  than  that  of  Nimes  (p.  17),  but  in 
inferior  preservation.  It  is  nearly  500  yds.  in  circumference;  the 
arena  is  75  yds.  long  and  40  yds.  wide.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
N.  side.  It  possessed  five  corridors  and  tiers  of  scats  for  25,000 
spectators.  The  two  storeys  of  60  arches,  the  lower  being  Doric,  the 
upper  Corinthian ,  present  a  most  imposing  aspect.  The  interior 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a  number  of  dwellings  tenanted  by  poor 
families ,  but  these  have  been  almost  entirely  removed  during  the 
present  century.  After  the  Roman  period  the  amphitheatre  was 
employed  by  the  Goths,  then  by  the  Saracens,  and  again  by  Char- 
les Martel  (who  expelled  the  latter  in  739),  as  a  stronghold ,  two 
of  the  four  towers  of  which  are  still  standing.  A  stair  of  103 
steps  ascends  the  W.  tower,  which  commands  a  pleasing  survey  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  vaults  beneath  the  lowest  tier  of  seats 
served  as  receptacles  for  the  wild  beasts,  the  gladiators,  etc.  They 
communicated  with  the  arena  by  means  of  six  doors.  The  specta- 
tors of  high  rank  occupied  the  front  seats  and  were  protected  from 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  animals  by  a  lofty  parapet.  Bloodless  bull- 
fights are  now  occasionally  exhibited  here.  The  concierge,  who 
lives  opposite  the  N.  entrance ,  sells  ancient  coins  and  cut  stones 
(a  good  specimen  of  the  latter  5 — 15  fr.). 

In  the  Place  du  Forum ,  the  site  of  the  ancient  market-place, 
two  granite  pillars  and  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  pediment  are  still 
seen  (near  the  H6tei  du  Nord). 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town  are  the  Champs  Ely  sits  (AUscamps), 
originally  a  Roman  burying-ground,  consecrated  by  St.  Trophimus 
and  furnished  by  him  with  a  chapel.  In  the  middle  ages  this 
cemetery* enjoyed  such  celebrity  that  bodies  were  conveyed  hither 
for  sepulture  from  vast  distances.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
his  Inferno  (9,  112):   *5i  come  ad  Arli ,  ove  Rodano  stagna^  .   .  . 
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fanno  i  iepoleri  tutto  il  loco  varo\  To  this  day  many  ancient  sar- 
cophagi are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  environs  of  the  curious  old 
church,  although  after  the  first  Revolution  great  numbers  were  sold 
to  relic-hunters  from  all  parts  of  the  world* 

From  Aries  to  Lunel  (p.  18)  a  branch-line  runs  in  V\»  hr.,  and  thence 
to  Jfontpellier. 

About  2^'zM.  to  the  K.  E.  of  Aries,  on  an  isolated  rock,  rise  the  grand, 
but  now  dilapidated  buildings  of  the  suppressed  abbey  of  Montmajoury 
founded  in  the  10th  cent.,  with  a  church  in  the  transition  style.  Beneath 
the  latter  is  a  spacious  crypt  of  the  11th  cent.  The  cloisters  contain 
decaying  monuments  of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

Below  Aries  begins  the  flat  delta  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rhone, 
termed  the  lie  de  la  Camargue.  It  is  protected  against  the 
incursions  of  the  sea  by  dykes ,  and  is  employed  partly  as  arable 
and  partly  as  pasture  land ,  which  supports  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  The  delta  encloses  the  Etang  de  Valcarls  ^  at  the  mouth 
of  which,  on  the  Petit  Rhone,  near  the  sea,  is  situated  Ste,  Marie, 
the  only  village  on  the  Camargue.  As  the  estuary  is  not  accessible 
to  vessels  of  heavy  burden ,  a  large  canal  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
is  projected. 

After  the  train  has  quitted  the  ^station  of  Aries ,  the  traveller 
observes  the  upper  arches  of  the  amphitheatre  on  the  r.,  and  the 
Alpines  Mts.  in  the  distance  to  the  1.  Between  Aries  and  Salon 
the  line  intersects  the  stony  plain  of  Crau,  which  the  ancients 
mention  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  Ligures. 
Several  small  stations.  Near  St.  Chamas  the  line  skirts  the  long 
Etang  de  Berre,  an  extensive  inland  lake  on  the  r.  A  rocky 
district ,  through  which  several  cuttings  lead ,  is  next  traversed. 
Then  stat.  Rognac. 

From  Rognac  to  Aix  branch  railway  in  1  hr.  viS-  Roquefavour  (in 
a  romantic  valley,  with  an  extensive  modern  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of 
Marseilles).  Aix  (Palais  Royal)^  once  the  Roman  colony  Aquae  Sextiae, 
where  in  B.  C.  102  Marius  gained  a  bloody  victory  over  the  Teutones, 
was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  Provence  and  seat  of  the  Trou- 
badours and  tfieir  'cours  d'amour'.  The  church  of  St.  Sauveur  is  a  fine 
edifice.  Aix  also  possesses  a  museum  with  numerous  French  and  Italian 
pictures,  warm  baths,  and  a  number  of  valuable  private  collections.  The 
oil  of  Aix  is  in  high  repute. 

At  Stat.  Viirolles  the  Etang  de  Berre  is  finally  quitted.  Beyond 
stat.  Pas-des-Lanciers  the  train  traverses  the  longest  tunnel  in 
France ,  nearly  3  M.  in  length  (transit  6  min.),  on  emerging  from 
which  it  passes  some  grand  rocky  scenery.  The  sea  now  comes  in 
sight,  and  the  rocky  islands  of  Chateau  d'lf ,  Ratonneau ,  etc.  are 
seen  rising  from  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles.  Stat.  UEataque.  Groups 
of  pines  occasionally  diversify  the  landscape,  which  is  of  a  southern 
character  and  surrounded  by  the  imposing  mountains  Mont  de 
VEtoile,  St,  Cyr,  Oardiole,  Puget,  etc.  In  the  foreground  lies  Mar- 
seilles. 

Marseilles)  the  principal  sea-port  of  France ,  termed  Massalia 
by  the  Greeks ,  Massilia  by  the  Romans ,  an  important  place  even 
at  an  early  period  of  antiquity,  now  a  city  with  300,000  inhab.. 
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is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Embouchures  of  the  Rhone, 
and  dep6t  of  a  brisk  maritime  traffic  with  the  East,  Italy,  and 
Africa  (Algiers). 

Hotels.  *Grakd  HAtbl  dd  Louvrb  bt  db  la  Paix  (PL  a),  with  250 
rooms ,  principal  facade  facing  the  S.,  ^Orand  Hotbl  dk  Harseillb  (PI. 
b),  ^H5tel  de  Noailles  (PI.  c),  Rue  de  Noailles,  all  in  the  Cannebi^re- 
Prolong^e,  and  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  great  Parisian  hotels,  con- 
taining 250  rooms  from  2  fr.  upwards,  table  d'hote  at  6  p.  m.  5  fr.,  B. 
l»|a  fr.,  A.  and  L.  3  fr. ;  *H6tel  du  Pbtit  louvre  (PI.  d).  Rue  Canne- 
Were,  R.  2  fr. ;  Hotel  du  Luxembourg  (PI.  e),  Rue  St.  Ferr^ol  25,  R.  3, 
L.  and  A.  l^ja,  D-  4  fr.  j  *H6tel  des  Colonies,  Rue  Vacon;  Hotel  des 
Ambassadeubs  (PI.  0,  Rue  Beauveau,  R.  lif^  fr. ;  Gbamd  H5tel  des  Prin- 
ces (PI.  g),  Place  Royale;  Hotbl  dItalib  (PI.  i),  at  the  harbour;  Hotbl 
DE  Rome  (PI.  h).  —  The  atmosphere  of  the  town  in  summer  is  hot  and 
oppressive.  Those  who  contemplate  a  stay  of  several  days  during  the 
warm  season  should*  select  the  *Hutel  des  Catalans  (PI.  k),  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-baths  and  near  the  so-called  Residence  Impiriale  (p.  24); 
the  situation  is  delightful ,  and  the  house  spacious  and  comfortable  (open 
from  May  to  the  end  of  October  only)  \  omnibus  to  and  from  the  station. 
A  small  establishment,  somewhat  more  distant,  is  the  ^Hotel  Victoria 
(PI.  1),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cours  du  Prado,  at  the  point 
where  it  approaches  the  sea;  there  is  a  good  bathing-place  near  it, 
and  the  house  is  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay. 

Beataurants.  De  la  Cannebiire;  H6tel  de  V Orient;  *Rouhi<m  (hlaRi- 
Mrr«),  beautifully  situated  on  the  new  road  La  Cornichc;  H6tel  du  Lux- 
embourg (Parrocel).  Bou%llah<Us»e^  a  good  fish.  Chablis,  Graves,  and  Sau- 
terne  are  the  white  wines  usually  drunk. 

Caf^a.  De  France  and  de  VUnivers^  Cafi  Turc^  etc.,  all  in  the  Canne- 
biere;    Bodoul^  Rue  St.  Fcrreol ;  all  in  the  handsome  Parisian  style. 

Post  Office,  Rue  de  Grignan. 

Bookseller  Veuve  Oamotn,  in  the  Gannebi^re,  with  reading-rooms 
(25  c.  Iter  diem).     French  newspapers,  Galignani,  etc. 

Carriages  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  the  voitures  du  service  de  la  gare^ 
destined  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers  to  and  from  the  railway-station, 
and  posted  there  only.  The  passenger  on  entering  receives  a  detailed  ta- 
riff, in  which  even  the  driver's  name  is  stated:  one-horse  carr.  1  fr.  25c. 
for  1  pers.,  for  each  additional  pers.  25  c. ;  two-horse  carr.  1  fr.  75  c.  for 

1  pers. ,  for  each  additional  pers.  25  c. ,  for  a  drive  at  night  25  c.  more ; 
each  article  of  luggage  25  c. ;  if  the  traveller  fail  in  obtaining  accommo- 
dation at  the  hotel,  25  c.  additional  for  driving  to  another.  Secondly,  the 
voiturei  de  place  (flacret) :  one-horse  1  fr.  50  c.  per  drive ,  2  fr.  25  c.  for 
the  first,    and  2  fr.  for  each  succeeding  hour;    two-horse  2  fr.  per  drive, 

2  fr.  50  c.  for  the  first,  and  2  fr.  for  each  succeeding  hour.  From  6  p.  m. 
to  6  a.  m.  one-horse  1  fr.  75  c,  two-horse  2  fr.  50  c.  per  drive.  —  Omnibut 
30  c,  each  article  of  luggage  ^5  c. 

Steamboats  to  Ajaceio  (R.  54)  once  weekly  in  26  hrs.,  fare  30  or  20  fr. ; 
to  Algier*  3  times  weekly  in  50  hrs.,  fare  95  or  71  fr. ;  to  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, steamers  of  Valery  &  Co.  once  weekly ;  to  iViV«,  twice  weekly  in  14 
hrs.,  32  fr. 

Boats  in  the  Ancien  Port  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  Cannebi^re; 
l^lafr.  for  the  first,  1  fr.  for  each  succeeding  hour.  In  fine  weather  a  de- 
lightful excursion  may  be  made  to  the  islands  of  Ratonneau,  Pomegues, 
and  the  Chateau  d'lf  (p.  25). 

Sea-baths,  handsomely  fitted  up,  in  the  Anse  den  Catalans,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  below  the  conspicuous  Residence  ImpiHale;  also  warm 
seawater-baths,  douche,  vapour,  etc.  for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Adjacent, 
the  large  *lHitel  de$  Catalant ,  with  restaurant.  Omnibus  to  or  from  the 
baths  30  c. 
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Theatres.  Grand  Opira  (PI.  41),  to  the  W.  of  the  Place  Royale,  and 
Thedtre  du  Gymnase  (PI.  42)  in  the  AU^e  de  Meilhan,  both  good.  There 
are  also  two  smaller  theatres  frequented  by  the  humbler  classes. 

English  Ohurch  Service  performed  by  a  resident  chaplain. 


was  a  colony  founded  about  B.  C.  6(X)  by  Greeks  from  Phoceea 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  soon  became  masters  of  the  sea,  conquered  the  Car- 
thaginians in  a  naval  battle  near  Corsica,  and  established  new  colonies  in 
their  neighbourhood,  such  as  Tauroeis  (near  Ciotat),  OlHa  (near  Hyeres), 
Antipolis  (Antibes),  and  Nicaea  (Nice),  all  of  which,  like  their  founders, 
adhered  to  the  Greek  language,  customs,  and  culture.  Hassilia  maintained 
this  reputation  until  the  imperial  period  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore  treat- 
ed with  leniency  and  respect  by  Julius  Ceesar  when  conquered  by  him, 
B.  C.  49.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  a  native  of 
the  neighbouring  Roman  colony  of  Forum  Julii  (Fr^jus),  even  under  Clau- 
dius found  ample  opportunities  for  completing  his  education  at  Massilia 
in  the  Greek  manner,  for  which  purpose  Athens  was  usually  frequented. 
The  town  possessed  temples  of  Diana  (on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral), 
of  Neptune  (on  the  coast),  of  Apollo,  and  other  gods.  Its  government  was 
aristocratic.  After  the  fall  of  the  W.  Empire  Marseilles  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths ,  the  Franks ,  and  Arelate  \  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  restored  in  the  lOth  oent.  and  became  subject  to 
the  Vicomtes  de  Marseille;  in  1218  it  became  independent,  but  shortly  af- 
terwards succumbed  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  In  14B1  it  was  united  to  France, 
but  still  adhered  to  its  ancient  privileges,  as  was  especially  evident  in 
the  wars  of  the  Ligue,  against  Henry  IV.  In  1660  Louis  XIV.  divested  the 
town  of  its  privileges,  so  that  it  retained  its  importance  as  a  sea-port  only. 
In  1720  and  1721  it  was  devastated  by  a  fearful  pestilence.  During  the 
revolution  it  remained  unshaken  in  its  allegiance  to  royalty  and  was  there- 
fore severely  punished.  In  1792  hordes  of  galley-slaves  were  sent  hence 
to  Paris,  where  they  committed  frightful  excesses.  It  was  for  them  that 
Rottget  de  Vlsle,  an  officer  of  engineers,  composed  the  celebrated  Marseil- 
laise, 'Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie\  which  subsequently  became  the  battle- 
hymn  of  the  republican  armies. 

The  town  contains  few  objects  worthy  of  special  mention.  The 
harbour  whence  it  derives  its  commercial  importance  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  points.  Since  1850  it  has  been  extended  to  four 
times  its  former  size,  notwithstanding  which  there  Is  still  a  demand 
for  Increased  accommodation.  In  1853  the  Bassin  de  la  Joliette 
was  added  to  the  Ancien  Port,  and  is  now  the  starting-point  of 
most  of  the  steamboats.  The  Bassin  du  Lazaret,  d'Arhne,  and 
Napoleon  were  next  constructed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  form  two 
new  docks  and  an  entrance-harbour  (avant-port),  which  will  render 
Marseilles  one  of  the  great'est  sea-ports  in  the  world.  Nearly  20,000 
vessels  on  an  average ,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  2,000,000  tons, 
enter  and  quit  Marseilles  annually.  The  annual  amount  of  customs- 
dues  exceeds  60  million  francs  (i.  e.  2,400,000  «.).  The  old  har- 
bour is  long  and  narrow.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  forts  of 
St.  Jean  and  St.  Nicolas.  Near  the  former  is  the  Consigne  (PI.  6; 
entrance  by  the  gate,  fee  50  c),  or  office  of  the  'Intendance  Sani- 
taire'  (quarantine  authorities),  the  principal  hall  of  which  contains 
several  good  pictures:  Horace  Vemet,  the  cholera  on  board  the 
frigate  Melpomene;  GuSrin,  the  Chevalier  Rose  directing  the 
sepulture  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  plague ;  Puget,  the  plague 
at  Milan,  a  relief  in  marble ;   Girard ,  Bishop  Belsunce  during  the 
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plague  of  17!20;   Tannturs  ,  the  frigate  Justine  returning  from  the 
East  with  the  plague  on  board. 

A  few  paces  farther  N.  is  the  Cathedral,  a  new  ediftce  construc- 
ted of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  stone,  in  a  mixed  Byzan- 
tine and  Romanesque  style.  The  towers  are  surmounted  by  domes. 
The  venerable  old  cathedral  of  St.  Lazare  has  been  removed.  The 
terrace  commands  a  pleasant  survey  of  the  Bassin  de  la  Joliette 
(see  p.  23). 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Ancien  Port  is  the  church  of  St.  Victor j 
with  a  crypt  of  the  11th  cent.,  superstructure  of  1200,  and  towers 
added  in  1350  by  Pope  Urban  V.  who  was  once  abbot  here.  —  To 
the  E.,  in  front  of  the  old  harbour,  is  the  ^Risidence  Imperial  (PI. 
E,  o),  which  however  was  never  occupied  by  the  late  emperor. 

*La  Cannebihre ,  a  broad  street ,  intersects  the  town  from 
W.  to  E.,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Ancien  Port  to  the  centre  of 
the  town  where  the  ground  rises.  In  this  street,  a  few  paces  from 
the  harbour,  stands  the  BoursCy  with  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns, 
and  adorned  with  the  statues  of  (r.)  Euthymenes  and  (1.)  Pytheas, 
two  natives  of  Massilia  who  distinguished  themselves  as  navigators 
before  the  Christian  era.  To  the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the 
earliest  data  as  to  the  length  of  the  days  in  the  different  nor- 
thern latitudes,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  opposite 
Place  Royale  is  used  as  a  fish-market. 

A  short  distance  further  the  Cours  de  Belsunce  is  reached  on 
the  1.,  a  shady  promenade  generally  thronged  with  foot-passengers, 
at  the  S.  end  of  which  stands  the  statue  of  Bishop  Belsunce, 
^pour  perpetuer  le  souvenir  de  sa  charitS  et  de  son  divouement 
durant  la  peste  qui  disola  Marseille  en  1720\  This  intrepid 
prelate,  during  the  appalling  plague  which  carried  off  40,000  per- 
sons, alone  maintained  his  post  and  faithfully  performed  the  solemn 
duties  of  his  calling.  From  this  point  the  Rue  d'Aix  ascends  to 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe^  originally  erected  to  commemorate  tlie  Spanish 
campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Augoul^me  (1823),  now  decorated  with 
sculptures  of  the  battles  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Fleurus,  and  Helio- 
polis,  by  Ramey  and  David  d' Angers.  The  railway-station  is  situa- 
ted to  the  N.  of  this  point. 

We  now  return  to  the  Cannebiere.  Opposite  the  Place  Bel- 
sunce opens  the  Cours  St.  Louis,  continued  by  the  Rue  de  Rome 
and  the  Cours  du  Prado ,  which  is  2V2  M-  ^^^  length.  At  the  S. 
end  of  the  latter  is  the  Chdteau  des  Fleurs,  a  small  park  with  fish- 
ponds, affording  various  kinds  of  entertainments,  a  poor  description 
of  'Tivoir. 

EXCDU9ION.  The  following  pleasant  drive  of  several  hours  is  recom- 
mended, especially  for  the  afternoon  and  evening:  From  the  Porte  dc  Rome 
or  the  Place  Cast'elane  (both  PI.  E,  2)  ascend  de  Cours  du  Prado,  passing 
the  Chateau  des  Fleurs-,  then  descend  to  the  coast,  affording  charming 
views,  and  hy  the  Chemin  de  Ceinture  to  the  village  oi  Endoume;  hence, 
skirting  the  Anse  des  Catalans  (baths  and  hotel,  p.  22),  to  the  Promenade 
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Bonaparte.  We  may  now  either  return  to  the  towii)  or  ascend  on  foot 
to  the  r.  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Qarde  (see  below). 

To  the  1.  ill  the  Cours  St.  Louis  at  the  entrance  to  the  narrow 
Rue  de  la  Palud,  is  a  fountain ,  adorned  with  an  insignificant  bust 
of  Pierre  Paget,  the  celebrated  sculptor ,  who  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  Boulevard  de  Longchamp  rises  the  new 
and  handsome  *  Musee  de  Longchamp  (PI.  34)  ,  consisting  of  two 
extensive  buildings  connected  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order, 
adorned  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  r.  wing  contains  the 
Musee  d'HUtoire  Naturelle ,  the  other  the  MusSe  dea  Beaux  Arts. 
The    latter   is   approached  by   a  vestibule  embellished  with  two 

frescoes  from  the  history  of  Marseilles. 

PitiKcirAL  Saloon.  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance :  /.  Vernety  Harbour  \ 
Murillo^  Capuchin^  Spagnoletto^  St.  Peter*,  Salv.  Rota,  Hermit  examining 
a  skull  i  Langlois,  Bishop  Belsunce.  On  the  opposite  wall:  Holbein, 
Portrait  (retouched);  Snydert,  Still  life;  Oi/erctno,  Hector  taking  leave  of 
Priam;  Rubens,  Christ  scourged;  ^ Perugino ,  Madonna  with  saints;  Van 
Dyek,  Christ  on  the  Cross ;  Rubens,  Wild-boar  hunt ;  Bchalken,  Newspaper- 
reader;  Flemish  Sch.,  Portrait  of  an  old  man.  To  the  1.  of  the  entrance: 
Ruysdael,  Landscape.  —  The  adjoining  saloon  on  the  r.  is  in  course  of 
being  filled  with  pictures  of  the  Provencal  school ,  that  on  the  1.  with 
modern  works.  Among  the  latter:  ^ Philippoieaux ,  Farewell  repast  of 
Girondists  on  the  eve  of  their  execution;  Curton^  Female  weavers  of 
Naples;  Ary  ScJteffer,  Magdalene. 

The  well-kept  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  Museum  extend  to 
the  Zoological  Garden  (adm.  1  fr.),  which  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  animals. 

The  Old  Museum ,  In  the  Boulevard  dn  Musrfe ,  now  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  note. 

*ViEW.  The  best  survey  of  the  town  and  environs  is  afforded 
by  the  church  of'*JVo<fc  Dame  de  la  Garde  (PL  F,  3),  situated  on 
an  eminence  to  the  S.  of  the  old  harbour.  The  old  chapel ,  as  well 
as  the  Fort  Notre  Dame ,  have  been  taken  down ,  and  a  new  chapel 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  former  in  the  same  style  as  the  cathedral 
(p.  24).  It  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  innumerable 
votive  tablets  presented  by  those  who  have  been  rescued  from 
shipwreck  or  disease.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  church,  and 
especially  the  gallery  of  the  tower  (154  steps),  which  contains 
a  huge  bell  10  tons  in  weight ,  and  is  to  be  crowned  with  a  large 
figure  of  the  Virgin ,  command  an  admirable  survey  of  the  exten- 
sive city  ,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  valley ,  the  Innumera- 
ble white  villas  (hastides)  on  the  surrounding  hills ,  the  harbour 
and  the  barren  group  of  Islands  at  Its  entrance ,  with  the  Chateau 
d'lf ,  where  Mirabean  was  once  confined  (also  mentioned  in  Du- 
mas' Monte  Christo),  and  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Several  diffe- 
rent paths  ascend  to  this  point  from  the  old  harbour,  terminating  In 
steps ,  a  somewhat  fatiguing  climb.  The  full  force  of  the  pre- 
vailing Mistral,  or  piercing  N.W.  wind,  the  scourge  of  Provence, 
is  often  felt  here. 
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Railway  to  Toulon  and  Nice  (140  M. ,  in  7  hrs. ;  fares 
25  fr.  20,  18  fr.  90,  13  fr.  85  c. ;  to  Toulon  42  M.,  in  1^/4  hr.). 
The  train  starts  from  the  station  outside  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  (p. 
24) ,  running  at  first  at  some  distance  from  the  sea ,  and  passing 
through  several  rocky  defiles.  Several  small  stations ;  then  Aubagne, 
with  a  statue  of  Abb^  Barth^^my.  Near  Cassis  several  tunnels 
penetrate  the  rocky  ridge  of  Ollioule ,  and  the  train  roaches  stat. 
La  Ciotat ,  charmingly  situated  on  the  coast ,  a  most  agreeable 
retreat  in  winter  and  spring.  Near  stat.  St.  Cyr  is  situated  the 
Tauroeis  of  the  ancients.  Bandolj  with  a  fortified  harbour,  is 
delightfully  situated  in  a  bay.  Then  OUioules-St.  Nazaire,  La 
SeynCy  and 

Toulon  (Croix  dk  Malte,  R.  5,  D.  4,  A.  1  fr.  5  *Ciioix  d'Ok,  Place 
des  Trois  Dauphins^  AmirautA  and  Victoria  in  the  Boulevard  Louis 
Napoleon  ^  Cafh  de  Paris  and  de  la  Marine  in  the  Ghamp-de-Bataille, 
where  a  military  band  generally  plays  in  the  evening),  the  war-harbour 
of  France  for  the  Mediterranean,  with  77,100  inhab.,  possesses  a 
double  harbour ,  protected  by  eleven  forts  which  crown  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  The  strongest  of  these  are  La  Malgue,  Aiguil- 
lette ,  Ballaguier ,  and  Fort  NapoUon.  The  latter ,  which  is 
sometimes  termed  Le  Petit  Gibraltar ,  was  gallantly  defended  in 
December,  1793,  by  300  English  soldiers  against  an  enemy  of 
tenfold  number ,  but  was  at  last  taken  by  storm ,  whereupon  the 
other  forts  also  surrendered.  This  attack  was  conducted  by 
Buonaparte  J  lieutenant  of  artillery,  then  in  his  23rd  year,  who  six 
years  later  became  Consul.  In  1707  Toulon  was  besieged  less 
successfully  by  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  under  Prince  Eu- 
gene ,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  after  bombarding  the  town. 

The  town  contains  nothing  to  detain  the  traveller  except  the 
War  Harbour,  with  the  Bagno  (prison  of  the  formats,  or  galley- 
convicts)  and  the  Arsenal,  to  which  visitors  are  now  seldom  admit- 
ted. Travellers  may,  however,  apply  at  the  Admiralty  Office  about 
9.30  a.  m. ,  where  on  showing  their  passports  they  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  visit  the  dock-yard  at  2  p.  m.  (gratuities  prohibited). 

The  *view  from  the  height  of  La  Malgue,  S.E.  of  Toulon, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Provence. 

Steamboats  ply  twice  weekly  from  Toulon  to  Corsica ,  reaching 
Ajaccio  in  22,  Bastia  in  24  hrs. 

The  Botanical  Garden  contains  some  fine  southern  plants,  such 
as  date-palms,  etc.,  which  flourish  in  the  open  air. 

Beyond  Toulon  the  line  quits  the  coast  and  winds  through  the 
Montagnes  des  Maures  to  the  N.E.  ,*  stations  La  Garde  and  Hyeres. 

The  small  town  of  Hyerea  (U6UI  des  Hespirides;  des  lies  d^Or\  de 
V Europe;  d^ Orient;  du  Pare;  *dei^AmbassadeurSj  less  expensive-,  de  Pan*. 
—  English  Church  Service  in  winter  and  spring.  —  Physicians:  Drs.  Dun- 
can, Griffith)  lies  3  M.  from  the  railway  (omnibus)  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  sea,  on  the  slope  of  the  lofty  Mts.  des  Maures,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  from  the  Mistral.  It  is  much  visited  as  a  winter-resi- 
dence by  persons  sufiering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  and  is  surrounded 
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by  a  number  of  Tillaa ,  but  the  town  itself  is  uninyiting.  Most  of  the 
heights  in  the  ricinity  are  barren.  The  orange  and  lemon-trees  of  which 
Hyeres  boasts  are  generally  concealed  by  garden-walls.  The  low  ground 
is  marshy  at  places  and  exhales  unwholesome  vapours  in  summer  and 
^utumn.  The  Islands  of  Hyhrts  (the  Stoeehades  of  the  ancients  ■,  ^arandula 
stoechas**  is  an  aromatic  plant  frequently  occurring  here)  are  a  group  of 
rocky  islands  and  cliffs  near  the  coast.  The  largest  of  them  are  the  lie 
du  Levant  or  Titan,  Porteros,  PorqueroUes,  and  Bagneau.  Some  of  them 
are  fortified  and  inhabited,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  so  mild  a  climate  as 
Hyeres  itself,  being  more  exposed  to  the  wind. 

J.  B.  Jfassillon ,  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  lived  during  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  was  born  at  Hyeres  in  1663  (d.  1742  as  Bishop  of 
Clermont).    The  Place  Royale  is  adorned  with  his  bust. 

A  number  of  unimportant  places  are  next  passed.  Then  stat. 
Le  Luc ,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Abbey ,  and  Vidauhan,  in  a 
picturesque  district.  From  the  next  stat.  Xes  Arcs  a  branch-line 
runs  to  Draguignan  (Poste) ,  a  beautifully  situated  town  with 
10,000  Inhab.,  and  enjoying  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate.  Next 
stations  Le  Muy  and  Roquebrune. 

Frijus  {H6UI  du  Midi,  R.  2,  B.  1,  D.  3,  A.  1  fr.),  a  small 
town  with  2887  Inhab. ,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii ,  founded  by 
Julius  CsBsar ,  contains  a  number  of  Roman  remains ,  an  amphi- 
theatre, archway  (Porte  Dorie) ,  and  aqueduct,  none  of  which 
possess  much  interest.  The  Roman  General  Julius  Agricola  was 
born  here ;  also  the  Abb^  Siey^s ,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  First  Revolution. 

From  Fr^jus  to  Nice  the  line  runs  near  the  coast.  On  the  1.  rises 
the  Mont  d'EstSrel.  Stat.  8t.  Raphael  is  delightfully  situated  in 
a  rayine  on  the  coast.  At  the  small  harbour  of  this  place  Na- 
poleon landed  in  Oct.,  1799,  on  his  return  from  Egypt;  one  month 
later ,  on  9th  Nov.  (18th  Brumaire) ,  he  overthrew  the  Directory 
at  Paris  and  caused  himself  to  be  created  First  Consul.  Here,  too, 
after  his  abdication ,  he  embarked  for  Elba ,  28th  April ,  1814. 
The  line  traverses  a  romantic,  rocky  district,  occasionally  affording 
charming  glimpses  of  the  numerous  bays  of  the  coast.  Stat.  Agay ; 
then  four  tunnels. 

Cannes  (more  than  fifty  hotels^  among  them,  near  the  sea,  in  the  Bou- 
levard de  rimp^ratrice ,  Hotel  db  la  Plage;  Gkand  Hotel  de  Cannes, 
a  spacious  establishment  in  the  Parisian  style ;  Hotel  Gonnet,  Gray,  Beauri- 
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Louvre,  deb  Etranobrs,  du  Nord,  Poste,  *Pen8Ion  LArins.  In  the  sub- 
urbs: W.  Bellevue;  Pavillon;  N.,  near  the  station  and  in  the  direction 
of  Cannet  (see  below):  de  la  Paix,  db  l'Europe,  *Bel-Air  (pension 
6 — 10  fr.);  DB  GenAve,  France,  PhAnix,  de  Provence,  Victoria,  all  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  visitors  making  a  prolonged  stay.  Private  apart- 
ments, usually  let  for  the  whole  winter,  are  easily  procured.  On 
the  promenades,  Ca/i  des  Allies,  de  VUnivers,  etc.  —  Physicians:  Drs. 
Butterhy,  Dickinson,  Frank,  Whiteley;  de  Valcourt,  Severin,  etc.  —  English 
Church  Service),  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  town  (10,000  inhab.), 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Qolfe  de  la  Napoule,  is  indebted  to 
its  sheltered  situation  for  its  repute  as  a  wintering-place  for  con- 
sumptive and  delicate  persons.  It  is  protected  by  the  Esterel  Mia. 
(see  above)  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds. 
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The  town  congistB  of  a  main  street,  parallel  with  whi<;h,  along 
the  coast ,  runs  the  BouUvard  de  VJmpiratrice ,  terminating  on  the 
W.  in  the  Cours ,  a  'place*  with  promenades  and  fountains.  The 
most  sheltered  situation  is  the  space  hetween  the  N.  side  of  the 
town  and  the  village  of  Cannet.  The  W.  end  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  English  families  (the  £ngUsh  Church  is  situated  here). 
The  best  French  society  is  also  well  represented. 

The  old  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Chevalier ,  on  which 
the  parish  church  rises ,  and  from  which  the  pier  closing  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  harbour  extends.    Fine  view  from  the  top. 

Opposite  the  Cap  de  la  Croisette ,  the  promontory  which  sepa- 
rates the  Golfe  de  la  Napoule  from  the  Oolfe  de  Jouan ,  rise  the 
Ilea  de  LSrint.  On  Sainte  Marguerite ,  the  largest  of  these ,  is 
situated  Fort  Monterey  (poor  inn) ,  in  which  'the  man  with  the 
iron  mask'  was  kept  in  close  confinement  from  1686  to  1698.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  Arabian  prisoners.  (Fine  survey  of  Cannes 
and  the  coast.)  On  the  island  of  St.  Honorat  rise  the  ruins  of  a 
fortified  monastery  and  church  (boat  there  and  back  10 — 12  fr.). 

The  Environs  of  Cannes  are  delightful,  and  studded  with 
numerous  villas.  Pleasant  walks  to  the  Jardin  des  HespSrides  ,  to 
Vallauris ,  Mougins ,  the  monastery  of  St,  Cassien^  the  ruin  of 
Napoule ;  farther  distant ,  to  Gratse  and  Bar.  The  vegetation  is 
luxuriant ,  but  lemon-trees  are  not  common  here.  Orange-trees 
are  priu'cipally  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  blossoms ,  which  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Beyond  Cannes  the  line  passes  Oolfe  Jouan ;  a  column  marks 
the  spot  where  Napoleon  bivouacked  on  the  night  after  his  arrival 
from  Elba,  1st  March,  1815. 

Antibes  (Hdtel  de  France)  ,  the  ancient  Antipolis ,  a  colony  of 
the  Massilians ,  is  now  a  small ,  but  busy  Seaport  (6829  inhab.), 
beautifully  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  commanding  a  charming 
view  of  the  sea ,  the  Bay  of  Nice,  and  the  Alpes  Maritime s.  A 
pier  constructed  by  Vauban  connects  it  with  several  islands  in  the 
vicinity.  This  portion  of  the  line  traverses  a  remarkably  rich  and 
attractive  district.  It  soon  crosses  the  Var  (Varus) ,  an  impetuous 
mountain-torrent,  which  in  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  times 
formed  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy ,  until  in  1860 
Nice  was  ceded  to  France ,  and  the  frontier  removed  farther  to  the 
E.    Stations  Vence^Cagnej  and 

Nice,  see  R.  16.    From  Nice  to  Genoa ,  see  R.  15. 

2.   From  Paris  (Geneva)  to  Turin  by  Mont  Cenis. 

Eailwat  from  Paris  to  Turin  in  IB'/a— 20  hrg.  (fares  113  fr.  15,  87  fr. 
5,  64  fr.  70  c).  Through-tickets  may  also  be  obtained  from  Paris  tp  Bo- 
logna (1st  class  150  fr.  10  c),  to  Florence  (163  fr.  85  c),  to  Milan  (129  fr. 
85  c),  and  to  Venice  (164  fr.  46  c). 
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From  Paris  to  Macon ,  see  R.  1 .  The  railway  here  quits  the 
Lyons  line  and  proceeds  to  the  1.,  crosses  the  Sa6ne ,  and  at  stat. 
Pont-de-  VeyU  the  Veyle.  In  front  and  to  the  1.  a  view  of  the  Jura 
is  obtained.    The  next  place  of  Importance  Is 

Bonrg  (Hdtels  de  V Europe,  du  Midi ,  du  Palais)  ,  with  14,000 
inhah.,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bresse ,  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Reysousse,  3^4  M.  from  the  station.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bourg  y  erected  in  the  15th — 17th  cent.,  in  a  variety 
of  styles ,  contains  several  pictures ,  sculptures ,  and  fine  wood- 
carving.  On  the  promenade)  Le  Bastion  is  the  *  Monument  of 
Biehat  (d.  1802),  who  once  studied  at  Bourg,  by  David  d'Angers. 
The  house  in  which  Lalande  (d.  at  Paris  in  1807)  was  born  is 
indicated  by  a  tablet  with  inscription.  —  Bourg  is  the  junction 
of  the  line  to  Lyons,  Mouchard,  Besan^on,  and  Mulhausen,  which 
is  the  direct  railway  between  Lyons  and  Strassburg  (eomp.  pp.  5, 6). 

The  celebrated  *  Church  of  Brou ,  in  the  florid  Gk>thic  style ,  erected 
in  1511 — 36  by  Margaret  oS  Austaria,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  is  situated 
liJ2  H.  from  the  town.  It  contains  the  sumptuous  *  Monuments  of  the 
foundress,  the  Duke  Philibert  of  Savoy  her  husband,  and  Margaret  of 
Bourbon,  her  mother-in-law.  Her  well-known  motto  '•Fortune  infortune 
forte  'une\  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  church. ' 

The  line  intersects  the  forest  of  Seillon.  Near  Stat.  Pont  d^Ain 
the  Ain  is  crossed. 

Amhirieiix  i  a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  Albarine ,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Jura  Mts.,  is  the  junction  for  Lyons  (p.  8). 

The  train  now  continues  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Albarine. 
To  the  1.  lie  the  ruined!  castles  of  Vieux-Mont-Ferrand  and^t.  Ger- 
main. Beyond  stat.  St.  Bambert  de  Joux  the  valley  becomes  wilder 
and  more  imposing.  The  line  quits  the  Albarine  at  stat.  Tenay  and 
enters  a  sequestered  valley  to  the  r.,  where  Les  Hopitaux  is  si- 
tuated. Near  stat.  RossiUon  are  a  few  fragments  of  an  ancient 
stronghold.  Beyond  a  tunnel,  ^3  ^*  i^  length,  the  lakes  of  Pugieu 
are  observed  on  the  r.  Beyond  two  small  stations  the  train  next 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  near 

Stat.  Culoz  (*Rail,  Restaur.)^  at  the  base  of  the  Colombier 
(5000  ft.),  the  junction  of  the  Geneva  line. 

F&ou  G£M£VA  TO  CuLoz  railway  in  2»j«  hrs.  (fares  7  fr.  50,  5  fr.  65, 
4  fr.  15  c).  The  line  follows  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Jura  Mts.  Beyond  Gollonges^  the  fifth  station,  the  Rhone  flows  through 
a  narrow  rocky  valley,  confined  between  the  Jura  and  Mont  Vouache,  and 
commanded  by  the  Fort  de  VFcluse,  which  rises  far  above  on  the  r.  The 
line  quits  the  defile  by  the  long  Tunnel  du  Credo  (2Va  M.),  crosses  the 
grand  VaUerine  Viaduct,  and  reaches  stat.  Bellegarde  (Poste),  at  the  influx 
of  the  Valserine  into  the  Rhone.  The  latter  here  forms  a  species  of  ra- 
pid, known  a«  the  Perte  du  Rkdne,  where  the  water  is  occasionally  lost 
to  view.     Stations  Pyrimont,  Seyssel,  and  Culoz. 

The  train  crosses  the  Rhone,  and  at  stat.  Chdtillon  reaches  the 
Lac  du  Bourget  fl2  M.  in  length,  I72M.  in  breadth),  the  E.  bank 
of  which  it  follows.     Several  tunnels  and  fine  views. 

Aix-leS-BainS  (*Hotkl  TMrftniAr.,  the  nearest  to  the  station;  *Ve- 
NAT,    with  a  large  garden;    Globe,  Eukopb,    D.  4  fr. ;    Univkks  et  Am.- 
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BA8BDKUR8;  GciLLAKD  (PotU),  ItBB  expensive.  —  One-horse  c&rr.  3  fr. 
per  drive  of  25  min.) ,  the  Aquae  AUobrogum  or  Aquae  Qrattanae 
of  the  Romans ,  is  a  celebrated  watering-place  with  4200  inhah. 
(5 — 6000  visitors  to  the  baths  annually),  possessing  sulphur-springs 
(113®  Fahr.),  adapted  for  internal  and  external  use.  The  large 
new  Etabliaaement  Thermal  with  baths  and  pump-room  deserves 
inspection.  In  the  place  in  front  of  it  rises  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch  of  the  3rd  or  4th  cent. ;  the  other  scanty  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man period  (fragments  of  a  temple  and  of  baths)  are  almost  all 
within  the  precincts  of  private  property  and  not  easily  accessible. 

Pleasant  excursion  to  *Haute  Oombe,  a  Cistercian  Abbey  on  the  K.W. 
bank  of  the  Lac  du  Bourget^  at  the  base  of  Mont  du  Chat.  This  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  till  1731,  after  which  they  were  in- 
terred in  the  Superga  at  Turin  (p.  78).  The  abbey  was  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution,  but  restored  in  1824  by  Charles  Felix,  king  of 
Sardinia.  The  church  contains  a  number  of  magnificent  monuments.  The 
prospect  from  the  Phare  de  Oessens,  a  tower  in  the  vicinity,  has  been 
described  by  Rousseau.  • 

From  Aix-les-Bains  to  Anntcy  branch^railway  in  l^ja  hr.  (fares  4  fr. 
50,  3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  45  c). 

Near  stat.    Voglans  the  line  quits  the  lake  and  traverses  the 

broad  valley  of  the  Laisae ;   to  the  1.  the  beautifully  wooded  slopes 

of  the  Mont  d'Azi  and  the  Dent  de  Nivolet. 

Chambiry  (Hotel  de  France ,  near  the  station ;  Hdtel  de  I'Eu- 
rope ;  Poate ,  less  expensive ;  H6tel  dea  Princes)  is  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Savoy ,  with  20,000  inhab. ,  and  an  archiepis- 
copal  see.  The  Cathedral^  a  small,  but  interesting  edifice  of  1430, 
has  been  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  subsequent  addition.  A  square 
tower  and  remnants  of  the  facade  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  erected  in  1230,  still  exist.  On  the  Promenade  is  the 
Monument  of  Oeneral  de  Boigne  (d.  1830),  adorned  with  life- 
size  figures  of  elephants.  He  was  a  native  of  Ohambtfry  ,  to  which 
he  bequeathed  a  fortune  of  372  million  francs  acquired  in  India. 
Les  Charmettes,  a  country-residence  1^2  M.  from  the  town,  was 
once  occupied  by  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Warens. 

The  line  traverses  a  picturesque  district ,  passing  the  ruined 
castles  of  Bdtie  and  Chignin.  The  precipitous  Mont  Oranier  (6358 
ft.)  is  Indebted  for  its  present  form  to  a  great  landslip  which  de- 
scended from  it  in  1248  and  overwhelmed  sixteen  villages.  Stat. 
lea  Marches  is  the  junction  for  the  branch-line  to  OrenoUe ,  which 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Ishre  (or  Valley  of  Oraisivaudan^  to  the  r. 
[From  Chamb^ry  to  Grenoble  in  2^/^  hrs.  —  Grenoble  is  connected 
with  the  Paris  and  Marseilles  line  by  means  of  three  different  rail- 
ways, which  reach  it  at  Lyons  (p.  6),  St.  Rambert  (p.  11),  and 
Valence  (p.  11)  respectively.  From  Grenoble  to  Marseilles  by 
railway  in  12  hrs.]  —  The  line  now  turns  to  the  1.  Next  stat. 
Montmilian ,  where  a  good  description  of  wine  is  produced.  The 
ancient  castle ,  of  which  scanty  fragments  now  alone  exist ,  was 
long  the  bulwark  of  Savoy  against  France.    It  was  once  defended 
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by  Goffredo  Benso,  an  ancestor  of  Cavour  (d.  1861),  daring 
thirteen  months  against  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  In  1  (05  it  was 
destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  Next  stations  St.  Pierre  d'Albigny  and 
Chamousaet.  Picturesque  view  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Isere  to 
the  1.,  enclosed  by  beautifully  formed  mountains  on  both  sides. 

At  the  influx  of  the  Arc  into  the  Is^re  the  line  quits  the  valley 
of  the  latter  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Arc ,  which  is  at  first  of 
considerable  width.  Beyond  stat.  AigtiebeUe ,  which  is  grandly  si- 
tuated, the  Arc  is  crossed.  The  valley  expands;  scenery  pic- 
turesque. The  district  near  stat.  Epierre  is  rendered  unhealthy 
by  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  cretinism  is  prevalent  here. 
Stat.  La  Chambre.  Beyond  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  (H6tel  de 
I'Europe) ,  the  chief  place  in  the  valley ,  the  line  crosses  to  the 
r.  bank,  and  near  St,  Julien  recrosses  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arc. 
The  valley  contracts ,  and  the  scenery  assumes  a  bleak  aspect.  Se- 
veral tunnels ,  then 

St.  Michel  (H6tel  de  la  Poste ;  Rail.  Restaurant ,  dear) ,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Arc.  Between  this  and  Modane  there  are 
nine  tunnels.  Halfway  is  the  small  stat.  La  Praz,  then  the  village 
of  Foumeau.  Stat.  Modane  (3468  ft.)  (Croix  d^Or;  *BaiL  Restaur 
ranty  dear,  D.  4^2  f^O  Is  the  seat  of  the  French  and  Italian  custom- 
house authorities  (change  carriages).  —  Road  over  Mt.  Oenis  to 
Susa,  see  p.  32. 

The  train  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the  village ,    crosses 

Fell's  railway,  now  disused  (p.  32),  and  passing  through  two  short 

tunnels  enters  the  great  *l[ont  Cenis  Tunnel ,   by  which  the  Col 

de  Frejus  (8338  ft.)  is  penetrated  in  a  S.  E.  direction. 

The  tunnel  (8  M.  in  length;  N.  entrance  3802  ft.,  S.  entrance  4163  ft. 
above  the  sea-level^  height  in  the  centre  4245  ft.,  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  4093  ft.)  was  begun  in  Jan.  1861  and  completed  in 
Dec.  1870,  and  its  total  cost  amounted  to  75  million  francs.  The  inge- 
nious boring-  machines ,  constructed  for  the  purj^ose ,  were  worked  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  by  the  engineers  SommeiUer,  Ghrandis  and  Grat- 
toni.  From  1500  to  2000  workmen  were  constantly  employed  on  each  side. 
The  tunnel  is  26  ft.  wide,  19  ft.  high  ,  and  almost  entirely  lined  with 
masonry.  It  is  lighted  by  lanterns  placed  at  intervals  of  500  metres,  and 
the  distances  are  given  in  kilometres.  The  carriages  are  lighted  with 
gas.  The  air  in  the  tunnel,  although  somewhat  close,  is  not  unpleasant, 
even  when  the  windows  are  left  open.     The  transit  occupies  30  minutes. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  tunnel  is  stat.  BardonUhe  (4127  ft.)  (Tra- 
foro  delle  Alpi ;  Aquila  Nera) ,  prettily  situated  in  a  green  basin. 
The  line  crosses  th«  brook  of  that  name  and  passes  through  a  short 
tunnel.  Stat.  Beaulard.  Near  stat.  Oulx  (3497  ft.),  the  Roman 
ViUa  Mariis ,  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Biparia.  (A 
road  to  the  S.  W.  leads  hence  lo  Cesanne  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Dora  and  Ripa ,  and  over  the  Mont  Oerikvre  to  the  French  fortress 
Brian^on  on  the  Durance ;  comp.  p.  78.) 

The  train  traverses  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Dora.  Between 
stat.  Salhertrand  (3302  ft.)  and  the  next  there  are  eleven  tunnels. 
To  the  1.  between  the  second  and  third  a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the 
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Bmall  town  of  ExUlet  ¥rith  the  frontier  fortress  of  that  name ;  far- 
ther on,  a  fine  waterfall.  Stat.  Chiotnonte^  or  Chaumont  (2526  ft.) 
(Rail,  fiestanrant).  Then  a  number  of  tunnels  and  aqueducts. 
The  valley  contracts  and  forms  a  wild  gorge  (U  Gorgie) ,  of  which 
beautiful  views  are  obtained ,  with  the  Mont  Cenis  road  winding  up 
the  hill  on  the  farther  side ,  and  the  Bochemelon ,  Rochi'Michel, 
etc.  towering  above  it.  When  the  valley  expands,  Susa  with  the 
arch  of  Augustus  comes  in  sigttt  on  the  1.  (see  below).  Stat.  Meana 
(1949  ft.) ,  1  M.  from  Susa ,  lies  324  ft.  higher  than  the  latter. 
Three  tunnels.  The  train  then  descends  through  beautiful  chest- 
nut woods,  crosses  the  Dora  (to  the  I.  lies  the  Susa  line,  see  below), 

and  reaches  stat.  Bitasoleno. 

The  Kent  Oeais  Boad,  conatructed  by  Fabbroni  under  Napoleon  in 
1802—1805,  leads  from  Modane  (p.  31)  in  the  bleak  valley  of  <he  Arc  by 
Fort  Esseilon  and  the  villages  of  Braman  and  Thermignon  to  (15 M.)  Lans-  I 

lebourg  (Hotel  de  France).    It  here  quits  the  valley  of  the  Arc  and  ascends  / 

in  numerous  windings  to  the  (5  M.)  summit  of  the  pass   (6845  ft.);    then,  x 
becoming  nearly  level,  it  passes  the  (IM2  M.)  old  and  new  post-house,  the    N,  , 
trout-stocked  Lac  du  Mont  Cenit^  and  the  (»|4  M.)    Hospice  (6365  ft.),  which 
was  founded  by   Charlemagne   or  Louis  le  Debonnaire.     The  road   now  * 

descends  to  (^j*  M.)  La  Grande  Croix  (Inn),    and  winds  down  in  zigzags        >\ 
(Lei  EchelUs)  to  the   small  plain  of  St.  Nicholas.     From  this  point  it  fol-  'J 

lows   the   slope   on  the   r.  (to  the   1.  in  the  valley  of  the  Omwio,    at  the        \'. 
foot  of  the  Bochemelon^  lie  the  villages  of  Ferrera  and  Novaleta) ,  afford- ,  * 
ing  beautiful  views  of  the  valley  of  Susa  (valley  of  the  Dora),  and  leads 
by  Bard.  Molaret,   S.  Martino,  and  Qiaglione  to  (23  M.  from  Lanslebourg)  1 

Susa  (1625  ft.)  (HOtel  de  France;    Soleil;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  small   and*         ' 
ancient  town,    the  Roman  Segusio,    situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dora.  \ 

A  garden  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  contains  a  triumphal  arch,    44  ft.     «       I 
in  height,  39  ft.  in  width,  and  23  ft.  in  depth,  with  projecting  Corinthian* 
columns  at  (he  corners  and  sacrificial  scenes  on  the  frieze ,  erected  accord- 
ing to   the  inscription   in  A.  D.  8.     There  are  also   a   few  other   Roman  A 
relies.     The   church  of  8.  Qiusto  dates   from  the  11th  century.    On  the    '* 
opposite   bank  of  the  Dora  rises  the  fort  La  Brunette^  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1798.     Susa  is  connected  with  Bussoleno  (see  above)  b>  .. 
a  short  branch-railway. 

FelV$  Railway.,  by  which  the  Mont  Cenis  traffic  was  carried  on  in 
1868 — 71 ,  has  been  closed  since  the  completion  of  the  -tunnel.  The  rail- 
way cimNists  of  two  ordinary  rails  with  a  third  broad  rail  in  the  middle, 
against  which  horizontal  wheels  under  the  locomotive  and  carriages  work, 
a  system  which  facilitates  the  ascent  of  steep  inclines  (1 :  I2V2)  and  pre- 
vents the  danger  of  overturning.  The  road  was  altered  in  several  respects 
on  the  construction  of  the  railway,  but  is  now  being  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal condition. 

Next  stations  Bmijone,  8.  Antonino^,  Condove,  and  8.  Ambroyio, 
high  above  which  ,  on  a  rocky  eminence  to  the  jr.,  rises  the  abbey 
8.  Michele  della  Chiusa ,  or  La  Sagra ,  remarkable  for  a  pfM;uliar 
property  of  its  tombs  which  convert  dead  bodies  into  natural  mum- 
mies. At  Stat.  Avigliana  the  valley  expands  into  a  broad  plain. 
Stations  Rosta,  Alpignano,  Collegno^ 

Turin,  see  p.  68, 
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3.  From  Martig^y  to  Arona  on  the  Lago  Magg^ore 
(and  Milan)  over  the  Simplon. 

lUO  M.  Railway  from  Martigny  to  Sierre  in  A}\\  hr.  (fares  5  fr.  5, 
3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  50  c.)-  Thence  over  the  Simplon  to  Arona  Diligence  once 
daily  in  18  hrs. ;  coup^  to  Domo  d'Ossola  23  fr.  70  c,  thence  to  Arona 
10  fr.  40  c.  (see  remarks  as  to  diligence  seats,  p.  35).  Through-tickets 
from  Lausanne  to  Milan  51  fr.  56,  44  fr.  50,  40  fr.  30  c. 

Martigny  (1558ft.)  {^Miel  Clerc;  *mtel  de  la  Tour;  Orande- 
Maison-Poste ;  Bellevue ,  at  the  station)  Is  a  busy  little  town  In 
summer ,  being  the  starting-point  of  the  Simplon  and  Great  St. 
Bernard  routes,  and  of  the  bridle-paths  over  the  Tete  Noire  and 
Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouny.  # 

Stations  Baths  of  Saxon  and  BiddeSj  where  the  Rhone  is  crossed. 

Sion  (1709  ft.)  (*Po8te;  Liond'Or),  with  4895inhab.,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Canton  du  Valaia^  which  in  1810 — 15  was  the  French 
Departement  du  Simplon ,  has  an  important  appearance  in  the  dis- 
tance with  the  picture8q[ue  castles  towering  above  it.  Two  of  thede, 
the  Tourbillon  (*Yiew)  and  Major ia ,  were  burned  down  In  1788 ; 
Valeria ,  the  third ,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  fort, 
is  now  a  seminary  for  priests.  The  adjacent  church  of  St,  Cathe- 
rine ^  founded  in  the  9th  cent.,  is  architecturally  Interesting. 

Stat.  St.  Leonard ,  and  then 

Sierre  (1775  ft.)  (*H6tel  et  Pension  Baur,  at  the  farther  end ; 
Bellevue ;  PosteJ,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill ,  with  several 
ruins  in  the  vicinity,  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  Good 
wine  is  produced  in  the  environs. 

DiLiGBNCB  hence  over  the  Simplon.  The  road  soon  crosses  the 
Rhone.  German  begins  to  be  spoken  at  the  small  village  of  Pfyn^ 
the  boundary  between  the  French  and  German  languages. 

To  the  1.  rises  the  picturesque  old  village  of  Leuk^  or  Loeche, 
with  its  castle  and  towers ,  high  above  the  Rhone.  The  road  next 
passes  through  the  hamlet  of  Susten  (*H6tel  de  la  Souste). 

9  M.  Turtman  (2086  ft.)  (Post  or  Lowe;  Sonne).  To  the  1., 
high  up  in  the  Latschenthal  which  opens  here ,  rise  the  icy  slopes 
of  the  Tschingel  Ola^ier ;  to  the  r.  in  the  background ,  above  the 
Simplon  group  ,  is  the  extensive  Kaltwasser  Glacier  (see  below). 
To  the  1. ,  above  Raron  ^  rises  the  snow -clad  Bietschhom 
(12,969  ft.). 

81/2  M.  Vispash  or  Visp,  French  Vilge  (2155  ft.)  (*Sonne,  R.  2, 
•B.  11/2?  I>-  4:,  A.  1/2  ^r- ;  Post)  is  a  small  village  with  beautiful 
environs.    *View  from  the  sluice-gate  and  the  cemetery. 

51/4 M.  Brieg  (2244ft.)  {^Trois  Couronnes ;  ^AngUUrre,  R.  2% 
B.  IY2,  A.  and  L.  1  fr.)  ,  is  a  small  town  at  the  base  of  the  Simplon. 

The  Simplon  Routb  ,  properly  so  called,  which  begins  here, 
was  constructed  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1800—1806,  and  after  the 
Brenner  (p.  53)  was  the  first  carriage-road  across  the  Alps  from 
Switzerland  to  Italy.    The  road  quits  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  ,  as- 
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cends  in  numerous  windings,  and  avoids  the  Oanterthal  by  means 
of  a  long  circuit  to  the  E. 

9  M.  Berisal  (5006  ft.) ,  the  3rd  Refuge,  is  also  a  post-station 
and  *inn.  Above  the  4th  Refuge  a  retrospect  is  obtained  in  clear 
weather  of  the  Bernese  Alps  (to  the  N.) ,  from  which  the  huge 
Aletsch  Glacier  descends.  The  part  of  the  road  between  the  5th 
Refuge  and  the  culminating  point  is  the  most  dangerous  during 
the  period  of  avalanches  and  storms.  Within  a  distance  of  less 
than  3  M.  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  houses  of  refuge  and  a  hos- 
pice. The  road  passes  through  the  KaUwasaer  OlacUr  Gallery ^  over 
which  the  stream  issuing  from  the  glacier  is  precipitated  into  the 
depths  below ,  forming  a  waterfall  which  is  visible  through  a  side 
opening.  From  the  6th  Refuge  a  splendid  final  view  is  enjoyed  of 
the  Bernese  Alps ;  far  below  in  the  Rhone  Valley  lies  Brieg. 

The  Simplon  Pass  (6594  ft.)  is  6V2  M.  from  Berisal.  About 
3/4  M.  beyond  the  summit  is  the  Hospice  (no  payment  demanded 
for  hospitality ,  but  strangers  should  contribute  at  least  as  much  to 
the  poor-box  as  they  would  have  paid  at  an  hotel) ,  a  spacious 
building  founded  by  Napoleon ,  but  not  completed  till  1825.  A 
broad,  open  valley,  carpeted  at  places  with  Alpine  roses,  here  forms 
the  highest  portion  of  the  Simplon  Pass ,  bounded  by  snow-capped 
heights  and  glaciers.  The  imposing  Raut  Olaeier  is  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  mountains  to  the  S.  The  Old  Hospice ^  a  lofty  square 
tower  now  tenanted  by  herdsmen,  lies  far  below  the  new  road. 

12^2  M.  Simplon  (4856  ft.) ,  Ger.  Simpeln ,  Ital.  SempUme 
(*Postei  Hdtel  des  Alpes).  The  road  now  describes  a  long  curve 
to  the  S.,  which  pedestrians  may  cut  off  by  a  rough  path  regaining 
the  road  at  the  Algaby  Gallery ,  where  the  most  remarkable  part  Of 
the  Simplon  route  begins.  It  leads  through  the  '^Ravine  of  Gondo, 
one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  in  the  Alps ,  becoming  narrower 
and  more  profound  at  every  step,  until  its  smooth  and  precipitous 
walls  of  mica-slate  completely  overhang  the  road,  below  which 
rushes  the  impetuous  Diveria.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  cut- 
tings by  which  the  road  penetrates  the  rocks  is  the  GaUery  of 
Gondo ,  a  tunnel  245  yds.  in  length ,  constructed  by  Napoleon  in 
1805  and  fortified  by  the  Swiss  in  1830.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
the  Fressinone  (or  Alpienhach)  forms  a  fine  waterfall  which  is  cross- 
ed by  a  slender  bridge.  On  both  sides  the  rocks  tower  to  a  dizzy 
height  of  2000  ft.  The  dark  entrance  of  the  tunnel  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  white  foam  of  the  falling  torrent.  This  magnificent 
Alpine  *scene ,  especially  when  viewed  at  a  distance  of  40 — 50 
paces,  surpasses  the  Via  Mala  (p.  43).  Gondo  (2818ft.)  is  the  last 
Swiss  village  5  1/2  M.  beyond  it  is  the  Italian  boundary-column. 
S,  Marco  is  the  seat  of  the  Italia u  custom-house. 

9  M.  IseUe  (2175  ft.)  (*Posta,  R.  i%  B.  1  fr.).  The  valley, 
although  now  less  wild,  continues  to  be  extremely  picturesque.  It 
unites  with  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tosa  (or  Toce')  at 
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the  bridge  of  Crev^ila,  100  ft.  in  height ,  below  which  It  is  termed 
the  Val  d'Ossola.  The  characteriatics  of  the  scenery  are  thoroughly 
Italian. 

9  M.  Domo  d'Ossola  (1000  ft.)  (^Grand  Hdtel  de  la  VilU ,  spa- 
douB  rooms;  Hdtel  d*Espagne;  one  horse  carr.  to  Stresa  12^2 j  Ba- 
veno  15,  Brieg  45,  three-horse  carr.  to  BriegSOfr.,  diligence  daily 
to  Pallanza  on  Lago  Maggiore,  p.  145,  6  fr.)  is  a  small  town  of 
Italian  character.  At  MasonCj  where  the  Anzasca  Yalley  opens  on 
the  W.,  the  Tosa  is  crossed. 

9  M.  Vogogna  (*Oorona) ,  a  small  town ,  at  the  base  of  precipi- 
tous rocks.  The  next  villages  are  (I72  M.)  PremosellOj  CuzzagOj 
and  (4*/2  M.)  Migiandone ,  where  the  Tosa  is  crossed  by  a  five- 
arched  stone  bridge. 

71/2  M.  Omavasso  (Italia ;  Oroce  Bianca).  The  marble-quarries 
in  the  vicinity  yielded  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Milan.  To  the  S.  a  road  leads  through  the  valley  of  the 
Stfona^  which  falls  into  the  Tosa  near  Oravellona  (Europal  to  the 
Lake  of  Orta  (p.  149).  Near  Fariolo  (Leone  d'Oro),  the  next  vil- 
lage ,  situated  in  a  most  luxuriant  district ,  covered  with  olive- 
groves  ,  maize-fields ,  vineyards ,  chestnuts ,  and  fig-trees ,  the 
road  passes  an  extensive  granite  quarry,  where  the  columns  (26  ft. 
in  height)  of  the  restored  Basilica  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  near 
Rome  were  hewn ,  and  soon  reaches  the  S.  W.  bank  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore (R.  23) ,  from  which  in  the  distance  rises  laola  Madre ,  the 
most  N.  of  the  Borromean  Islands. 

71/2  M.  Baveno  (•Bellevue;  Beau-Rivage)  is  a  steamboat 
station.  Travell^s  from  the  Simplon  usually  visit  the  Borromean 
Islands  from  this  point.  The  road,  most  of  which  rests  on  buttresses 
of  granite  and  solid  masonry  ,  skirts  the  lake  and  leads  by  Streta 
(p.  146) ,  Belgirate,  Lesa,  and  Meina,  to 

12  M.  Arona,  see  p.  146.  Railway  to  Milan  see  p.  147 ;  to 
Genda  R.  25 ;  to  Turin  RR.  25,  18. 


4.   From  Lucerne  to  Como  (and  Milan)  over  the 

St.  Gotthard. 

Stbamboat  from  Lucerne  to  FltLelen  5  times  daily  in  2sJ4  hrs.  (fare 
4  fr.  60  c.)^  from  Fluelen  to  Gamerlata  Diligbkcb  twicedaily  in  summer  in 
223J4  hrs.  (35  fr.  5  c,  coup^  41  fr.).  Through-tickets  for  this  route  may  be 
procured  at  the  post-ofiice  of  Lucerne  (where  coup^-places  are  most  easily 
secured) ,  on  board  the  steamboat ,  at  Fluelen,  or  at  Altorf.  Through- 
tickets  are  also  issued  at  the  railway-stations  of  Bale  and  Lucerne  for 
Milan.  Travellers  are  cautioned  against  forwarding  their  luggage  across  the 
frontier,  but  it  may  be  safely  transmitted  by  post  or  by  goods'  train  within 
the  limits  either  of  Switzerland  or  Italy.  The  diligences  have  three  seats 
in  the  coup^  (comfortable,  booking  see  above),  and  six  in  the  interior  (the 
two  middle  seats  inside  of  course  afford  little  or  no  view) ;  in  addition  to 
Uiese,  there  are  two  very  desirable  seats  outside,  both  at  the  disposal  of 
the  conductor,  who  will  on  application  (6 — 6  fr.)  assign  one  to  the  tra- 
veller. 

3* 
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OarruuTM  (tariff  of  1869).  Cne-horse  to  Andermatt  or  Hospenthal  20, 
tieo-hors€  35  fr.  j  two-horse  from  Andermatt  to  the  St.  Ootthard  Pass  15, 
Airolo  90,  Faido  45,  Bellinzona  70,  Lugano  95,  Hagadino  85,  Como  125  fr., 
and  a  gratuity  (about  2  fr.  per  stage).  These  fares,  if  shared  by  four  per- 
sons are  little  in  excess  of  the  coup^  fares  in  the  diligence.  The  inn- 
keepers at  Fliielen  and  the  other  places  just  mentioned  generally  provide 
good  carriages  at  these  rates,  but  extortionate  demands  are  sometimes 
made ,  especially  on  the  Italian  side ,  a  spurious  tariff  being  exhibited  as 
an  authority.  In  every  contract  the  number  of  horses ,  duration  of  the 
journey,  stations  for  the  night,  amount  of  driver's  fee,  etc.,  should  be 
distinctly  specified.  The  drivers  are  prohibited  to  change  horses,  private 
posting  being  illegal. 

St.  Ootthard  Bailway.  The  St.  Qotthard  line  now  in  course  oi  con- 
struction will  consist  of  the  Lucerne^  KUssnacht,  and  QoldaUy  the  Zug^  OoldaUy 
FlUelen,  Odschenen^  Airolo,  Biaica,  Bellinzona,  and  Locarno,  the  Bellineona, 
Lugano,  Mid  Chia**o  ( Camerlata),  and  the  BelUnxona,  Magadino.  and  Pino 
lines.  The  great  8t.  Gotthard  Tunnel  will  be  9^4  M.  in  length  (i.  e.  about 
l^li  M.  longer  than  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel) ,  extending  from  QGtehenen 
(p.  38)  on  the  N.  side  to  Airolo  (p.  39)  on  the  S.  side.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  tunnel  (3779  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  i.  e.  610  ft.  lower  than  the 
highest  point  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel)  there  will  be  a  fall  towards 
Goschenen  of  6'  per  1000',  and  towards  Airolo  of  1'  per  lOCXX.  This  stupend- 
ous work  was  begun  in  1872  and  is  to  be  completed  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of 
about  60  million  fr. 

Lucerne  (^Schweizebhof,  ^Luzebner  Hof,  both  on  the  quay}  ^HStel 
N'ational  ,  on  the  Kiissnacht  road ;  these  three  expensive.  Stadthof,  near 
the  quay;  *Otgnb,  and  ^Hotbl  du  Bioi,  both  near  the  steamboat-pier. 
*HdT£L  DU  Lac,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Beuss,  and  *St.  Qottbabd,  both 
near  the  station.  •*  Balances.  ^Beaubivage,  on  the  Kiissnacht  road. 
Adleb,  RdssLi,  ^PosTE,  HdTEL  DEs  Alfes,  *Mohb,  Hibsch,  Rbone,  Kbsuz, 
and  *  Wilder  Mann  ,  all  unpretending.  Pensions,  etc. ,  see  Baedeker'' s 
*  Switzerland) ,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name ,  with  14,524 
inhah.,  is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  Reius  from  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  Its  well-preserved  walls  and  watch-towers,  as  well  as 
its  palatial  modern  hotels ,  impart  a  handsome  appearance  to  the 
town.  The  view  from  the  quay  is  strikingly  beautiful.  The 
celebrated  *Lion  of  Lucerne  (V4M.  from  the  Schweizerhof),  design- 
ed by  Thorvaldsen ,  is  the  principal  attraction  in  the  town.  The 
Arsenaly  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Beuss,  may  also  be  visited.  Walks 
and  excursions,  see  Baedeker^a  Switzerland. 

The  *Lake  of  Lucerne  (1433  ft.) ,  or  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest- 
Cantons  (viz.  Vri,  SehvfyZj  Unterwaldenj  Lueeme)^  is  unsurpassed 
in  Switzerland,  and  perhaps  in  Europe ,  in  the  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  its  scenery.  It  is  nearly  cruciform  in  shape ;  length  from 
Lucerne  to  Fliielen  25  M.,  greatest  width  about  3  M. 

The  Steamboats  start  from  the  railway  station  and  touch  at 
the  piers  on  the  opposite  bank ,  near  the  hotels ,  before  their  final 
departure.  Strikingly  picturesque  retrospect  of  the  town ,  as  the 
quay  is  quitted.  As  the  vessel  proceeds ,  the  Rigi  on  the  1.,  Pila- 
tus  on  the  r. ,  and  the  Biirgenstock  and  Stanser  Horn  opposite  the 
traveller  are  the  most  conspicuous  mountains.  To  the  1.  of  Pilatus, 
the  Majestic  Bernese  Alps  (Schreckhorner ,  Monch ,  Eiger ,  Jung- 
frau)  gradually  become  visible. 
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A  view  is  soon  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Kussnaeht  to  the  1.,  and 
of  the  Alpnacher  See  to  the  r.;  on  the  hank  to  the  1.  rises  the  eh&teau 
of  Neu-Habsburg.  The  steamer  soon  reaches  (!.}  W&c^s  (Lowe; 
Concordia)  J  in  a  very  fertile  district,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi. 

The  ^Bigi  (5905  ft.),  an  incomparable  point  of  view,  with  its  numeroBfl 
hotels  and  pensions,  is  best  ascended  by  railway  from  Vitsnau  (in  l>|4hr.){ 
or  on  foot  from  Arth^  Ooldau,  KUisnachty  or  W&ggU  in  d^jg  hrs.,  from  /m- 
menae  in  3»|4  hrs.,  or  from  Oersau  or  Lowerx  in  4 — 41/2  hrs.,  by  bridle- 
paths leading  to  the  Kulm  (see  Baedeker's  Sheitzerland). 

The  next  village  on  the  1.  is  Vitznau ,  with  the  lofty  red  pre- 
cipice of  the  Rothenfluhj  the  terminus  of  the  Rigi-railway. 

Two  promontories,  aptly  termed  the  Nasen  (noses) ,  the  one  a 
spur  of  the  Rigi ,  the  other  of  the  BQrgenstock ,  here  extend  far 
into  the  lake  and  appear  to  terminate  it.  The  bay  towards  the  W. 
beyond  this  strait  takes  the  name  of  the  Ltake  of  Buochs  from  the 
village  of  Buoehs  on  the  r. ,  above  which  rise  the  Buochser  Horn 
(5938  ft.)  and  Stanser  Horn  (6232  ft.). 

(r.)  Beckenried  (Mond ;  Sonne)  ,  delightfully  situated.  Then, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  Gersau  (*Hotel  Miiller ;  Sonne) ,  high  above 
which  stands  the  pension  of  the  Rigi-Seheidecik  (5406  ft.). 

To  the  E.  rise  the  bald  summits  of  the  two  Mythen  (6243  ft.  and 
5954  ft.) ,  at  the  base  of  which ,  3  M.  inland ,  lies  the  small  town 
of  Schwyz.  On  the  bank  of  the  lake ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muotta^ 
is  situated  Bnumen  (*Wald8tdtter  Hof;  Adler;  *Rdssli;  *Hirsch), 
the  port  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  To  the  r.  on  the  hill,  Morschach 
and  Kurhaus  Axenstein.  On  the  opposite  bank ,  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  is  Treib,  a  small  harbour.  On  the  hill  above  it  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  SeelUberg  (2628  ft.),  with  two  favourite  pensions  near 
the  chapel  of  Maria  Sonnenberg  (3287  ft.). 

Near  Brunnen  begins  the  S.  arm  of  the  lake ,  termed  the  Lake 
of  TIri  f  the  grandest  part  of  the  lake ,  with  mountains  rising  al- 
most perpendicularly  on  both  sides.  At  the  sharp  angle  which  here 
abuts  on  the  lake,  rises  the  Wytenstein,  or  Mythensteinj  a  pyramid 
of  rock ,  80  ft.  in  height ,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Schiller.  A  little  farther ,  at  the  base  of  the  Seelisberg ,  lies  the 
RUtli ,  a  meadow ,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  on  the  night  of 
7th  Nov.,  1307,  the  first  Swiss  league  (between  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden)  was  solemnly  concluded.  A  little  farther,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  rises  the  Axenberg  (3353  ft.),  at  the  base 
of  which  nestles  the  Chapel  of  Tell  amid  rock  and  wood.  It  stands 
on  the  TelU-Platte ,  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
where  Tell  is  said  to  have  sprung  out  of  Gessler's  boat  when  over- 
taken by  a  storm.  Above  it  runs  the  *Axens(rcw«e ,  a  highly 
picturesque  road,  leading  from  Brunnen  to  Fltielen,  hewn  in 
many  places  through  the  solid  rock.  Immediately  above  the  chapel, 
2*/2  M.  ftrom  Fltielen,  is  *TeW8  Platte  Hotel  (steamboat-station). 

mtelen,  Ital.  Fiora  (1433  ft.)  (*Adler;*Kreuz)  ^  where  pas- 
sengers disembark,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake 
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of  Lucerne,  at  the  month  of  the  Revsa.  The  St.  Gotthard  road  leads 
hence  to  (2  M.)  Altorf  (1535  ft.)  (*AdUri  *SeUus8tl;  *Uwe; 
Kronen  Telljy  the  capital  (2724inhab.)  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  where 
Tell  is  said  to  have  aimed  his  arrow  at  the  apple  on  his  son's  head. 
On  a  Mil  beyond  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schdchenthal,  lies  the  village 
of  Burglen  (♦Tell) ,  the  traditionary  birthplace  of  Tell.  The  road 
crosses  the  impetuous  Schdchenbach ,  and  at  the  KIils,  opposite  the 
Tillage  of  Erstfeldefij  approaches  the  Beuss.  To  the  1.  rise  the 
Kleine  Windgelle  (9846  ft.)  and  Grosae  WindgeUe  or  Seweliatock 
(10,463  ft.).  Towards  Silinen ,  which  lies  to  the  r.  of  the  road,  a 
fine  view  of  the  superb  Briatenatock  (10,085  ft.)  is  obtained. 

IOV2  M.  Amsteg  (1758  ft.)  (*Stemf  *Kreuz;  *Hir8chi  Lowe) 
lies  picturesquely  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maderanerthal. 

The  St.  Ootthard  Route,  properly  so  called ,  begins  at  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Reuss  a  little  beyond  Amsteg.  It  was  constructed 
in  1820 — 32  by  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Ticino.  The  scenery  sur- 
passes that  of  the  other  great  Alpine  routes.  The  road  at  first 
gradually  ascends  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Reuss,  which  flows  in  its 
deep  channel  far  below.     Near 

Intschi  (2168  ft.),  a  village  IV2  M.  from  Amsteg,  a  fall  of  the 
Leutachdchbach  is  passed,  and  beyond  it  one  of  the  Intachialpbach. 
The  Pfaffensprung  bridge  (2661  ft.)  affords  a  beautiful  view  in  both 
directions.  The  road  next  crosses  the  rapid  Meienbach.  The  vil- 
lage of  Waaen  (2756  ft.)  (♦H6tel  des  Alpes;  ♦Ochs;  Krone),  6  M. 
from  Intschi ,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  height.  To  the  r.  of 
the  Reuss  bridge  is  a  beautiful  fall  of  the  Rohralpbach,  near  Wat- 
tingen.  To  the  W.  of  Odachenen  (3609  ft.)  (Rossli),  21/4  M.  from 
Wasen ,  opens  the  valley  of  the  Goachenen-Reusa,  terminated  by 
the  grand  Dammafim.  About  1  M.  beyond  Goschenen,  below  the 
Vordere,  or  Hdderli  BHkke,  is  the  N.  entrance  to  the  great  St. 
Gotthard  Tunnel  (comp.  pp.  36,  39),  to  which  visitors  are  not 
admitted.  Here  begins  the  dark  and  rocky  defile  of  the  *Schollenen. 
On  both  sides  rise  vast  and  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  granite, 
at  the  base  of  which  dashes  the  Impetuous  Reuss.  The  road  winds 
upwards  and  crosses  numerous  bridges.  Pedestrians  may  cut  off 
most  of  the  curves  by  the  old  bridle-path.  This  part  of  the  road 
is  much  exposed  to  avalanches ,  and  is  carried  past  the  most  dan- 
gerous spot  by  a  gallery  or  tunnel,  80  yds.  in  length. 

The  ♦Devil's  Bridge  (4593  ft.),  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  wild 
desolation,  is  now  reached.  The  Reuss  here  forms  a  beautiful  fall, 
about  100  ft.  in  height,  the  spray  of  which  bedews  the  bridge 
above.  The, old  moss-grown  bridge  below  is  disused.  In  1799  this 
spot  was  the  scene  of  fierce  struggles  between  the  French  and 
Austrians,  and  a  month  later  between  French  and  Russians.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  bridge  the  road  passes  through  the  Timer 
Looh,  a  tunnel  70  yds.  long,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  in  1707, 
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but  not  accessible  to  carriages  until  it  was  enlarged  when  the  new 
road  was  constructed. 

The  Valley  of  Vri^  or  Urseren ,  which  the  road  enters  beyond 
the  tunnel ,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bleak  region  just  tra- 
versed. This  peaceful  dale,  watered  by  the  Reuss,  and  surrounded 
by  lofty  and  partially  snow-clad  mountains ,  was  probably  a  lake 
before  the  Reuss  had  forced  a  passage  through  the  Schollenen. 

131/2  M.  Andermatt  (4730  ft.),  or  Urseren,  Ital.  Oraera  (^Bel- 
levue;  *St.  Qotthard;  DreiKonige;  *Oheralp;  Krone)  j  1  M.  from 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  is  the  principal  village  in  the  valley.  The 
Oberalp  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Vorder-Rhein  andCoire,  diverges 
here  to  the  left. 

Hospenthal  (4800  ft.)  (♦Meyerhof;  ♦Lowe,  unpretending), 
11/2  M.  farther,  derives  its  name  from  a  former  hospice.  The  Furca 
road  to  Realp  and  the  Rhone  Glacier  diverges  here  to  the  right. 

The  St.  Gotthard  road  now  ascends  in  numerous  windings 
through  a  desolate  valley ,  on  the  1.  bank  of  that  branch  of  the 
Reuss  which  descends  from  the  Lake  of  Lucendro  (6831  ft.)  (not 
visible  from  the  road),  and  crosses  the  river  for  the  last  time  by 
the  Rodont  Bridge  j  I74  M.  from  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  St. 
Gotthard  (6936  ft.).  '  It  then  leads  between  several  small  lakes 
and  traverses  a  dreary  valley ,  enclosed  by  the  highest  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  St.  Gotthard  group. 

10  M.  Albergo  del  S.  Oottardo  (6867  ft.),  a  post-station,  V4  M. 
beyond  the  pass.  Opposite  is  the  *H6tel  du  Mont  Prosa^  adjoining 
which  is  the  Hospice  for  poor  travellers.  Pedestrians  may  descend 
to  Airolo  in  I1/2  hr.  Snow  often  lies  on  the  pass  throughout  the 
summer. 

About  V2  M*  ^elow  the  hospice  the  road  crosses  the  Ticino,  the 
principal  arm  of  which  rises  in  the  Lago  di  Sella  to  the  E.  (not 
visible  from  the  road).  A  little  farther,  near  a  large  mass  of  rock 
lying  by  the  road,  an  inscription  near  the  old  bridle-path  commem- 
orates the  events  of  1799;  the  words  ^Suwarow  Victor'  only  are 
now  legible.  Near  the  Ist  Refuge,  Cantoniera  S.  Antonio^  the  road 
enters  the  Val  Tremola,  a  dreary  valley  IY2  M.  long,  into  which 
avalanches  are  frequently  precipitated  in  winter  and  spring.  Pe- 
destrians follow  the  telegraph-wires.  Beyond  the  Val  Tremola  an 
extensive  *view  of  the  green  valley  of  Airolo  down  to  Quinto  is 
obtained.  To  the  r.  opens  the  Vol  BedrettOj  from  which  the  W. 
arm  of  the  Tieino  descends.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  below  the 
road  is  the  S.  end  of  the  great  St.  Qotthard  Tunnel  (p.  36), 
1/2  M.  to  the  W.  of 

8  M.  Airolo  (3868  ft.)  (*PoataJj  the  first  village  where  Italian  is 
spoken.  Below  Airolo  on  the  1.  opens  the  Val  Canaria.  The  road 
entersthe  Stretto  di  Stalved^o ,  a  deflle  which  in  1799  was  defended 
by  600  French  against  3000  Russians,  and  passes  by  means  of  rock- 
hewn  galleries  through  four  parallel  ridges  which  descend  to  the 
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Tlcino.    On  the  r.  bank ,  1  M.  below  the  ravine ,  Is  the  beantifnl 
waterfall  of  the  Calcaccia. 

Beyond  the  poor  inn  of  Dazio  Grande  (3110  ft.)  the  month  of 
a  second  *raYine  is  reached.  The  Tlcino  has  here  forced  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Monte  Piottino,  and  precipitates  itself  In  a 
succession  of  *cataracts  through  the  gloomy  ravine  into  which  the 
road  descends  close  to  the  falls.  To  the  r.,  near  Faido,  where  the 
culture  of  the  vine  begins,  is  a  beautiful  fall  of  the  Piumogna. 

IOV2  M.  Faldo  (2366  ft.)  (* Angela;  Prince  of  Wales;  Hdtel 
Vella),  a  village  of  thoroughly  Italian  character,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Leventinay  as  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  is  termed.  This  district 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Canton  of  Uri ,  and  was  despotically  go- 
verned by  bailiffs  who  purchased  their  appointments  from  the 
authorities ,  but  this  system  was  abolished  by  the  French  in  1798. 
In  1814  the  Leventlna  and  the  seven  other  Italian  bailiwicks  belong- 
ing to  Switzerland  were  united  under  the  name  of  Canton  Tessin 
or  Ticino. 

Beautiful  scenery,  with  numerous  campanili  in  the  Italian 
style,  peeping  most  picturesquely  from  the  surrounding  heights. 
Cascades  on  both  sides  of  the  road ;  that  of  the  *Cribiasca  resembles 
a  veil  in  form.  Huge  masses  of  rock  lie  scattered  about,  intersper- 
sed with  fine  chestnut-trees.  Vines  and  mulberry  trees  now  begin 
to  appear.  "Where  the  road  descends  in  windings  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley ,  the  Ticino  forms  another  beautiful  fall ,  spanned  by 
a  bridge  over  which  the  road  passes.  Beyond  Oiomieo  (1325  ft.) 
(Cervo ;  Corona)  another  picturesque  waterfall  on  the  r. ,  termed 
La  Cramoaina. 

91/2  M.  Bodio  (1086  ft.)  (Po8ta;  Aquila).  Beyond  PolUggio 
the  Brenno  descends  from  the  Vol  Blegno  to  the  Ticino.  The 
valley  of  the  Ticino  now  expands  and  takes  the  name  of 
Rivierttj  or  river-valley.  Luxuriant  vines,  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
mulberries ,  and  flg-trees  now  remind  the  traveller  of  his 
proximity  to  'the  garden  of  the  earth,  fair  Italy'.  The  vines  extend 
their  dense  foliage  over  wooden  trellis-work  supported  by  stone 
pillars,  10 — 12  ft.  in  height.  Frequent  inundations  render  the 
district  unhealthy.  The  next  village,  3  M.  from  Bodio,  is  Biasca 
(Unione),  with  an  old  Romanesque  church  on  a  hill  (1112  ft.). 

6^/4  M.  Osogna  (964  ft.).  At  Cresciano  several  picturesque 
waterfalls.  On  thel.,  above  Claro,  rises  the  monastery  of  8.  Maria. 
On  the  1.  descends  the  road  from  the  Bernardino  (p.  47),  and  a 
little  farther  the  road  crosses  the  Moesa  which  rises  on  the  Ber- 
nardino.    Arhedo  (p.  47)  lies  to  the  1.  of  the  road. 

91/2  M.  Belliniona  (777  ft.)  (*Po8ta;  Hdtel  de  la  VilU,  outside 
the  S.  gate ;  ^Angelo^  Italian  style),  one  of  the  three  capitals  of  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  presents  a  strikingly  picturesque  appearance  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  but  the  charm  is  dispelled  when  the  town 
is  entered.    The  three  picturesque  castles  were  once  the  residence 
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of  fhe  bailiffs  of  tlie  three  ancient  confederate  cantons.  The  largest, 
the  Castello  Qrande,  on  an  Isolated  hill  to  the  W.,  belonged  to  Uri; 
of  the  other  two,  towards  the  E.,  the  lower,  II  Castello  di  Mezzo, 
belonged  to  Schwyz,  and  the  Castello  Corbario  or  CorbS  (1502  ft.), 
the  upper ,  now  a  ruin ,  to  Unterwalden.  Each  once  possessed  a 
small  garrison  and  a  few  guns.  The  Castello  Grande  is  now  used 
as  an  arsenal  and  prison ;  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  court  and 
gardens  to  see  the  beautiful  view  (fee  to  the  guide).  Another 
admirable  point  is  the  loftily  situated  pilgrimage-cbapel  of  S. 
Maria  della  Salute, 

The  road  now  descends  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ticino,  which 
expands  as  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  approached.  The  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  and  the  'beautiful  forms  of  the  mountains  enhance 
the  charms  of  the  scenery.  Near  Cadenazzo  (751  ft.)  the  road  to 
Magadino  (p.  143)  on  the  Lago  Maggiore  diverges  to  the  r.  The 
road  now  quits  the  valley  and  winds  upwards  for  4V2  M.  through 
a  beautiful  chestnut  wood,  along  the  slope  of  Xonte  Cenere,  com- 
manding a  succession  of  *  views  of  Bellinzona  and  the  Ticino 
Valley ,  the  Influx  of  the  latter  into  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  N. 
end  of  that  lake,  and  Locarno  (p.  143).  On  the  summit  of  the  pass 
(1814  ft.)  stands  a  guard  house  (Corpo  di  Gfuardia),  and  near  it 
the  Osiena  Nuova  (inn).  The  road  then  descends  through  a  fertile 
valley  to 

91/2  M-  Bifonico  (1420  ft.),  where  the  Vedeggio  (a  stream  which 
rises  a  few  miles  to  the  E.  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Camogh^, 
usually  dry  in  summer)  is  reached. 

The  Konte  Oamoghi  (7303  ft.),  generally  ascended  (&— 7  hrs.)  from  Bel- 
linzona or  Bironico,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  broad  plain  of 
Lombardy ,  and  the  Alps  from  Piedmont  to  the  Valtellina.  A  survey  of 
the  lakes  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  summit  ot  Monte  Cenere  (3776  ft.), 
2  hrs.  from  the  Osteria  Kuova. 

Beyond  Bironico  the  scenery  is  picturesque  and  the  country 
fertile;  the  double-peaked  Mte.  Gamoghe  is  kept  constantly  on 
the  1.;  33/4  M.  Taveme  Superiorij  Y4  M.  *Taveme  Inferiori; 
2^/2^'  Cadempino;  1  M.  Vezia  (view  from  the  church  of  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Martino). 

Towards  (I72  M.)  Lugano,  during  the  descent,  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country  increase.  The  hill  and  shrine  of  Monte  S, 
Salvatore  first  become  visible ;  then  the  lake ,  in  the  dear  green 
water  of  which  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  mountains  are  reflected. 
The  road  passes  several  handsome  villas  and  soon  reaches  the  town 
with  its  flat-roofed  houses.  In  the  foreground  are  the  extensive 
Barracks, 

93/4  M.  Lugano  (932  ft.),  and  thence  to 

193/4  M.  Como,  see  R.  22,  No.  2. 

From  Gomo  to  Milan,  see  R.  20. 
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5.   From  Coire  to  Colico  (and  Milan)  over  the 

Splugen. 

751  It  U*  DiLiOENGE  firoml  Coire  to  Colico  twice  daily  in  aummer  in 
16*|4  brs.  (coup^  27  fr.  90  c,  interior  24  fr.  5  c).  Remarks  as  to  diligence- 
seats,  see  p.  3b.  Through-ticket  from  Coire  to  Milan  88  fr.  5,  81  fr.  66  c., 
to  Genoa  61  fr.  60,  46  fr.  66  c,  to  Florence  71  fr.  86,  61  fr.  80  c. 

Coire  (2208  ft.)  (*Steinboeki  *Frei€eky-  *Lukmanier,  near  the 
station;  *8t€my  *BoVierLdwej  and5onfi«,  second  class),  Ger.  Chuty 
situated  on  the  Plestur,  i^^  M.  ttom  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons  or  (^raubunden ,  with 
7552  inhab.,  and  an  episcopal  tesidence.  Within  the  Episcopal 
Court,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  rises  above  the  town,  aie 
the  *Cath€dral  of  St.  Lucius ,  the  oldest  part  of  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  8th  cent,  (choir  1178—1208,  nave  consecrated  In 
1282) ,  and  the  medisval  Episcopal  Palace,  The  Chapel ,  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  structures  in  this  district ,  lies  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  Roman  tower  of  Manoel  (Mars  in  oeuUs),  which  is 
connected  with  the  Palace  on  the  N.  This  tower  and  another  named 
Spinoel  (Spina  in  oeulis)  form  the  N.  angles  of  the  Court.  Their 
names  suggest  the  mode  in  which  the  Rhntians  were  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  the  Romans.  An  ancient  tower  to  the  N.W.  and  the 
adjacent  wall  also  appear  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

The  Diligence  Road  from  Coire  (leading  to  the  Splugen ,  the 
Bernardino ,  and  the  Vorder  Rheinthal)  ascends  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Rhine ,  and  is  nearly  level  as  far  as  Reichenau.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river ,  at  the  base  of  the  Calanda,  lies  the 
village  of  Felsberg,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  landslip  in 
1850.  The  road  passes  through  the  thriving  village  of  Ems,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Hohenems,  A  dark  covered  bridge, 
84  yds.  long,  and  85  ft.  above  the  Rhine,  now  carries  the  road  to 

6  M.  Beichenatt  (1922  ft.)  (*Adler),  a  group  of  houses  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Vorder  and  Hinter-Rhein.  The  chateau  of  M. 
de  Planta,  built  by  the  bishops  of  Coire  and  used  as  a  school  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  afforded  refuge  to  Louis  Philippe 
in  1794. 

A  second  covered  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Vorder  -  Rhein, 
immediately  before  its  confluence  with  the  Hinter-Rhein.  (Through 
the  valley  of  the  Vorder-Rhein  a  post-road,  not  crossing  this  bridge, 
leads  to  Dissentis ,  whence  a  bridle-path  crosses  the  Lukmanier  to 
Olivone;  a  post-road  leads  from  the  latter  to  Biasca  on  the  St. 
Gotthard  route,  p.  40.) 

The  road  soon  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  and  passes  the  villages 
of  (1  M.)  Bonaduz  (2146  ft.)  and  (8/4  M.)  Rhasuns,  with  a  castle 
of  the  Yieli  family.  The  Domleschg  VaUey,  Romansch  Tomiliasca, 
as  the  E.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter-Rhein  is  here  termed 
(the  W.  side  is  called  Heinzehberg,  or  MorUagna),  is  remarkable  for 
its  fertility  and  its  numerous  castles . 
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Between  the  Bridge  of  Bothenbrunnen  and  KatsUs  aie  the  oaetleft 
of  Juvalta,  Ortensteirif  PaapeUj  Canovay  and  Bietberg  on  the  1.  and 
that  of  Bealta  on  the  r.  Towards  (2V4M.)  Katzi$  (2185  ft.)  (Kreuz) 
the  scenery  is  particularly  line.  To  the  S.  rises  the  snow-dad 
summit  of  the  Pi%  Curver  (9761  ft.);  beyond  this,  to  the  1.,  the 
Schyn  Pass  with  the  majestic  Piz  St,  Michel  (10,371  ft.)  in  the 
background;  to  the  N.  the  Bingelspitz  (10,659  ft)  and  the  Trinaer- 
horn  (9934  ft.).  Near  the  Tillage  of  Mastvn  rises  the  castle  of 
Tagiiein, 

11  M.  Thniis  (2447  ft.),  Romansch  Tusaun  (Tuscia)  (*Via 
Mala;  *Adler;  *Bhaetia)j  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  NoUa ,  the  turbid  water  of  which  tinges  the  Rhine  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Interesting  view  ftom  the  bridge  over  the  NoUa. 
In  the  background  of  the  valley  towers  the  barren  Pis  Beverin 
(9843  ft.).  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  apparently  terminated  by  lofty 
mountains.  The  entrance  of  the  ravine  of  the  Rhine  is  guarded  on 
the  r.  bank  by  the  ruined  castle  of  Hohen-Bhatien,  or  Hoeh-BtaJU, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain ;  while  on  the  N.  side  stands  the 
Chapel  of  8t,  John^  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the  valley. 

Prior  to  1822  the  bridle-path  from  Thusis  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  NoUa  on  the  r.  bank  through  forest ,  and  entered  the  gorge 
below  BongelUn,  The  path  through  the  gorge,  the  celebrated  *Yia 
Xala,  was  then  only  4  ft.  wide,  and  followed  the  1.  bank.  The 
new  road  was  constructed  in  1822.  The  limestone-rocks  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  on  both  sides  to  a  height  of  1600  ft.  At  the  Kan- 
uU ,  a  little  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  there  is  a  fine 
retrospect.  About  IV2  ^-  ^^^  Thusis  is  the  Verlome  Loch,  a 
tunnel  50  yds.  long,  penetrating  the  projecting  rock.  Beyond  it 
the  road  passes  beneath  a  huge  overhanging  cliff.  At  the  point 
where  the  side-wall  ceases  and  the  wooden  railings  recommence,  a 
view  of  the  brawling  torrent  is  obtained.  The  retrospective  view, 
through  the  narrow  and  gloomy  defile,  of  the  solitary  tower  of 
Hohen-Rhffitien  and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Heinzenberg  beyond  is 
very  striking. 

Near  the  (3/4  M.)  post-house  of  BongeUen  the  gorge  expands, 
but  soon  again  contracts.  The  road  crosses  the  river  three  times  at 
short  intervals.  The  scene  is  most  imposing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
^Second  Bridge,  1  M.  from  Rongellen.  The  Rhine,  300  ft.  below  the 
road,  winds  through  a  ravine  so  narrow  that  the  precipices  above 
almost  meet.  In  Aug.  1834  and  Sept.  1868  the  river  rose  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge.  At  the  third  bridge ,  about 
1  M.  farther,  the  Via  Mala  ends. 

The  road  now  enters  the  more  open  VaUey  of  Sehama  (2838  ft., 
Vallia  Sexamnienaia,  from  the  six  brooks  which  descend  from  the 
rocks ;  Ital.  Sesadme^  the  green  meadows  and  cheerful  cottages  of 
which  present  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  sombre  defile  just  quitted. 
To  the  S.  in  the  background  are  the  peaks  of  the  Hirli  (9360  ft.). 
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Above  the  old  bridge  the  Rhine  forms  a  small  waterfall.  The  first 
Tillage  in  the  Yalley  of  Schams  (6  M.  from  Thusis)  Is  ZilU$y  Roman. 
Ciraun  (Inn),  with  the  oldest  church  in  the  valley.  On  the  hill 
to  the  r.  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Fardun,  or  La  Turr.  Far- 
ther down  is  the  village  of  Donaty  above  which  towers  the  Pi% 
Beverin, 

71/2  M.  Andeer  (3212  ft.)  (*Krone,  or  Hdtel  Fravi)  is  the 
principal  village  in  the  valley ,  with  583  inhab.  Near  it  stands 
the  tower  of  CaateUaisch.  Fine  view  of  the  valley  from  the  church, 
built  in  1673. 

The  road  ascends  In  windings ,  passes  )the  ruins  of  the  Baren" 
hurg  y  and  enters  the  *Roffna  Ravine ,  a  gorge  3  M.  In  length,  in 
which  the  Rhine  forms  a  series  of  waterfalls.  Near  the  entrance 
the  Averser  Rhein  descends  firom  the  Ferrera  Valley  and  joins  the 
Hinter-Rhein. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  gorge,  the  Einshom  comes  into  view. 
An  ancient  bridge  crosses  the  Rhine  here.  Farther  on ,  a  rocky 
gateway  (8as$a  Plana) y  16  yds.  in  length,  is  passed.  The  open 
Alpine  landscape  of  the  RheinwcUdthal  (Val  Rhein)  is  now  dis- 
closed ;  to  the  r.  is  the  village  of  Suver$  (4672  ft.) ;  opposite  rise 
the  Pizzo  Vecello  (8910  ft.)  and  the  Einshom  (9649  ft.) ;  to  the  1. 
of  the  Spliigen ,  near  the  Uccello ,  is  the  Tambohom  (10,748  ft.) ; 
to  the  W.  the  Zapporthom  (9803  ft.),  etc. 

8V4  M.  Spmgen(4757ft.),  Roman.  Spluga  (*H6telBodenhaus)y 
the  capital  of  the  Rheinwaldthal ,  is  a  busy  place,  owing  to  its  po- 
sition at  the  junction  of  the  Spliigen  and  Bernardino  routes.  The 
latter  (p.  46)  here  runs  towards  the  W.  The  Splugen  route  turns 
to  the  1.,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and  ascends  in  windings,  passing 
through  a  tunnel  93  yds.  in  length.  Retrospect  of  the  barren  Kalk- 
hcrg  rising  above  Spliigen.  The  road  then  enters  a  blealc  valley 
and  ascends  on  the  W.  side  by  numberless  zigzags ,  passing  a  soli- 
tary Ref age,  to  the  summit  of  the  Splftgen  Pass  (6945  ft.)  (Colmo 
deW  Orso),  3803  ft.  below  the  precipitous  Tambohomy  or  Schnee' 
horn  (10,748  ft.).  To  the  E.  rise  the  Surettahomer  (9925  ft.). 
This  narrow  ridge  forms  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  pass ,  which  was  known  to  the  Romans,  was  traversed 
by  a  bridle-path  only  down  to  1818.  The  road  was  constructed  by 
the  Austrian  government  in  1819 — 21.  About  ^/^M.  beyond  the 
pass  is  the  Dogana  (6247  ft.),  the  Italian  custom-house ,  a  group 
of  houses  with  a  poor  inn,  at  the  head  of  a  bleak  valley  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains. 

The  road  now  descends  by  numberless  zigzags  along  the  E. 
slope,  being  protected  against  avalanches  by  three  long  galleries. 
Beyond  the  second  gallery  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  hola  and 
the  old  road,  destroyed  by  an  Inundation  in  1834.  The  new  road 
avoids  the  dangerous  Liro  gorge  between  Isola  and  Oampo  Dolclno. 
Beyond  PianazzOj  near  the  entrance  to  a  short  gallery,  the  Mcutesimo 
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forms  a  mftgniflcent  ^waterfall ,  about  700  ft.  in  height ,  which  is 
best  surveyed  from  a  small  platform  by  the  road-side. 

15^2  ^-  Campo  Dolcino  (3553  ft.)  consists  of  four  groups  of 
houses.  The  first  contains  the  church ,  surrounded  by  ash-trees, 
and  the  ^Campo  8anto\  At  the  second,  ^2  ^*  farther,  is  the  Post 
Inn  (R.  IV2  B*  1  f'O-  ^^®  ^^^^  ValUy  Is  strewn  which  fragments 
of  rock,  but  the  wildness  of  the  scene  is  softened  by  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  chestnuts  lower  down ,  from  which  rises  the  slender 
white  campanile  of  the  church  of  Madonna  di  Oallivaggio,  Near 
8.  Giacomo  there  are  whole  forests  of  chestnuts,  which  extend  far 
up  the  steep  mountain  slopes.  The  vineyards  of  Chiavenna  soon 
begin,  and  the  rich  luxuriance  of  Italian  vegetation  unfolds  Itself 
to  the  view. 

8V2M.  Chiaveima  (iOAO  ft.')  (;*mtel  Conradi;  Chiaved'Oro; 
Chiavenna  beer  is  the  best  in  K.  Italy),  the  Roman  Clavennaj  an 
ancient  town  with  3800  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Maira, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Bregagliay  through  which  the  road  to  the 
Maloja  Pass  and  the  Engadine  leads.  Opposite  the  post-office  are 
the  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  De 
Salts  family,  and  frequently  besieged  in  ancient  times.  Picturesque 
view  fipom  the  castle-garden  or  ^patadiso'  (fee  ^2  ^O*  ^l^lc^  ex- 
tends along  an  isolated  vine-clad  rock.  8,  Lorenzo ,  the  principal 
church,  near  the  post-office,  has  an  elegant  slender  clock-tower  or 
campanile,  rising  from  the  old  Campo  8ant0j  or  burial-ground,  with 
its  arcades.  The  Battisterio  contains  an  ancient  font  adorned  with 
reliefs. 

The  road  to  Golico  at  first  traverses  vineyards ;  farther  on ,  the 
effects  of  the  inundations  of  the  Maira ^  and  its  tributary  the  Liro, 
which  joins  it  below  Chiavenna,  become  apparent.    Near 

6  M.  Biva  the  road  reaches  the  Lago  di  Biva ,  or  di  Mezzola, 
which ,  before  the  construction  of  the  road,  travellers  were  obliged 
to  cross  by  boat.  This  piece  of  water  originally  formed  the  N.  bay 
of  the  Lake  of  Como ,  but  the  deposits  of  the  Adda  have  in  the 
course  of  ages  almost  entirely  separated  the  two  lakes ,  and  they 
are  now  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  only.  The  road  skirts  the 
£.  bank  of  the  lake,  in  some  places  supported  by  embankments  and 
masonry,  in  others  passing  through  galleries,  and  crosses  the  Adda. 
Before  the  road  joins  the  Stelvio  route  (p.  52),  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  FuenteSj  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1603 ,  and  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1796,  are  seen  on  the  r.  It  was  formerly  situated 
on  an  island,  and  considered  the  key  of  the  Val  Tellina.     At 

9  M.  Colioo  (722  ft.)  (Isola  BeUa,  AngelOy  both  in  the  Italian 
style),  the  Lake  of  Como  is  reached.  The  Swiss  diligence  runs  as 
far  as  Leeoo  (p.  136).  Diligence  to  Bormio  in  14,  to  Sondrio  5, 
Tirano  9  hrs.  —  From  Colico  to  Ck>mo»  and  from  Como  to  Milan, 
see  B.  20. 
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6.  From  Splftgen  to  Bellinzona.     8.  Bernardino 

Pass. 

45i(s  H.  DiLiOBNCx  in  Tijs  hrs.  (fare  15  fr.  90,  coup^  17  fr.  65  c.)- 
Carriage  with  two  horses  from  dnre  to  Bellinzona  170,  to  Lugano  200  f^. 

Splugen^  see  p.  44.  The  road  ascends  the  upper  Rhdnwald- 
ihal ,  or  Vol  Rhein ,  where  traces  of  the  g^eat  inundation  of  1868 
are  still  vislhle ,  and  passes  (IY2  ^0  MedeU  y  (II/4  M.)  Ebi^  and 
(I3/4M.)  Novenna,  or  Nufenen  (5170  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Areue-ThaL 

6V2  M.  Hinterrhein  (5328  ft.)  (*Pott)  is  the  highest  yiUftge  in 
the  valley.  The  source  of  the  HinUr'Bhein  may  be  visited  hence 
in  4  hrs. 

The  Bernardino  Boad,  constructed  in  1819 — ^23,  crosses  the 
Rhine  1/2  M.  beyond  the  village,  and  winds  up  a  steep  slope  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  valley.  On  re&ching  the  top  It  leads 
through  a  bleak  valley  to  the  S.  Bernardino  Pass  (6768  ft.),  which 
was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  was  called  the  Vogelberg  down  to  the 
15th  century.  When  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  preached  the  gospel  in 
this  region  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the  W.  slope  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  pass.  Near  the  small  (^{4  M.)  Logo  MohoUiy  where  several 
rare  plants  occur,  is  the  large  Caaa  di  Bifitgio  (Inn).  From  the  S. 
end  of  the  lake  issues  the  Mo'isa ,  which  the  road  follows  down  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ticino  above  Bellinzona.  The  river  forms 
a  flne  waterfall  and  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  Farther  on, 
the  road  is  protected  against  avalanches  by  a  roof.  The  S.  side  of 
the  mountain  is  much  more  precipitous  than  the  N.,  but  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road  are  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  descent  pre- 
sents no  difficulty. 

101/2  M.  S.  Bernardino  (5335  ft.)  (Hotel  Broeeo;  Bavizta; 
Motto)  y  the  highest  village  in  he  Vol  Me$oceOy  or  Meaoleinay  pos- 
sesses a  mineral  spring  which  attracts  invalids  in  summer.  The  val- 
ley opens  into  the  Riviera  (p.  40)  near  Bellinzona.  The  lower  part 
of  this  valley  contrasts  strongly  with  the  Rhein waldthal  in  language, 
customs,  scenery,  and  climate.  Everything  here  is  Italian  and  the 
inhabitants  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  Card.  Borromeo  having 
successfully  crashed  the  first  germs  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century. 

The  road  ascends :  1^/4  M.  fall  of  the  Moesa,  i^/4  M.  8.  OiacomOy 
1/2  M.  Cebhia.  In  order  to  see  the  fall  to  advantage,  take  the  path 
between  S.  Bernardino  and  S.  Giacomo  which  runs  first  on  the  I., 
and  then  on  the  r.  bank.  The  road  descends  in  numerous  wind- 
ings, which  command  fine  views.  Beautiful  distant  views  from 
the  bridge  of  S.  Giacomo  (3757  ft.). 

9  M.  Xesocco,  or  Cremeo  (2559  ft.)  (*To8eani;  Desteffanis)  is 
charmingly  situated  amidst  walnuts,  chestnuts,  vines,  and  maize- 
fields.    Numerous  brooklets  fall  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 
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Between  Mesoeco  aiid  Lostallo  there  aie  eight  eonslderable  water- 
falls. Fine  Tiew  here  of  the  Imposing  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Misox 
(Monsax,  MofUXy  Mesoeco) j  72  ^*  helow  the  village ,  destroyed 
in  1526. 

Beyond  (IV2  M.)  Soaxza  (2067  ft.)  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
reached,  and  the  road  becomes  level.  Near  the  second  bridge  below 
Soazza  the  Buffalora  forms  a  fine  cascade  near  the  road.  Near 
(I3/4  M.)  Cabbiolo  another  waterfall ;  then  (1  M.)  Lostallo  (1562  ft.) 
(Posta),  with  extensive  vineyards.  The  first  figs  and  mulberries 
are  seen  near  the  Capuchin  monastery  of 

93/4  M.  Cama  (1260  ft.).  The  next  villages  are  (3/4  M.)  Leggia 
and  (iVi  M.)  GVono  (1000  ft.),  the  latter  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Val  Calaneay  with  the  massive  tower  of  FlorerUina;  then  (1^4  M.) 
Boveredo  (974  ft.)  (Posia;  Croce;  *  Angela)  j  the  capital  of  the 
lower  Val  Mesoeco  with  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Trivulzio  family. 

8,  VUtore  (882  ft.)  is  the  last  village  in  the  Grlsons,  Lumino 
the  first  in  the  Canton  Ticino.  On  this  side  the  bridge  over  the 
Moesa  the  road  unites  with  the  St.  Gotthard  route  (p.  40).  Below 
the  confluence  of  the  Moesa  and  the  Ticino  stands  Arbedo  (813  ft.), 
where  a  battle  was  fought  in  1422  between  24,000  Milanese  and 
3000  Swiss,  in  which  2000  of  the  latter  fell. 

93/4  M.  Bellinxona,  see  p.  40. 

7.  From  Ixmsbmck  to  Colico  (and  Milan)  over  the 

Stelvio. 

200  M.  Diligence  from  Innsbruck  to  Landeck  dally  (at  4  a.  m.)  in 
83|4  hrs.,  from  Landeck  to  Hals  4  times  weekly  in  81/2  hrs.  —  STSLLyrAGSN 
daily  from  Innsbruck  to  Landeck,  and  from  Landeck  to  Hals.  —  Diligence 
in  summer  from  Eyrs  to  the  Baths  of  Bormio  daily  in  11' (2  hrs.  (fare 
12  fr.  55  c).  There  are  also  open  carriages.  (If  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
latter  cannot  be  procured,  it  is  pleasanter  in  fine  weather  to  walk  over 
the  pass.) — Hessageeie  between  Bormio  and  Sondrio,  and  between  Sondrio 
and  Colico  daily.  From  1st  Oct.  to  15th  June  no  diligence  from  Eyrs  to 
Sondrio  (carriage  with  two  horses  60  fr.). 

The  Stelyio  Road,  the  highest  in  Europe,  9045  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  was  constructed  by  the  Austrian  government  in  1820—25.  The  bold 
and  skilful  construction  of  the  road  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  ren- 
der this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  routes  in  Europe.  The  vast  glaciers 
and  snow-fields  of  the  Ortler  and  Honte  Cristallo  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  vineclad  slopes  of  the  Valtellina,  and  the  luxuriant  southern 
vegetation  of  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Pedestrians  are  strongly 
recommended  not  to  take  any  of  the  short  cuts,  as  all  the  finest  views 
are  from  the  road  itself.  Since  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  the  road  on  the  Tyrolese  side  was  much  neglected,  but  has  since 
been  repaired. 

Innshmek  (^Oesterreieh,  Hof,  *Goldne  Sonne y  both  near  the 
post-office;  *Europai8eher  Hof,  opposite  the  station ;  Stadt  Miinchenj 
near  the  station ;  *Ooldner  Adler ;  Hirseh ;  Stern,  on  the  L  bank  of 
the  Inn),  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  with  16,000  inhab.  and  a  gar- 
rison of  1500  men,  is  charmingly  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Inn,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  and  fertil*  valley  enclosed  by  lofty 
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mountains.  The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  town  is  the  *IIof- 
kirehe^  or  Franciscan  Church,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent. ,  and  containing  the  •monuments  of  £mp.  Maximilian  I.  by 
Alex.  Colin  (d.  1612)  and  of  Andreas  Hofer,  in  white  marble ,  by 
Schaller. 

The  road  ascends  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inn ,  passing  the  Mar- 
tinswand  (3778  ft.),  a  precipice  where  the  Emp.  Maximilian  I. 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  1493,  while  chamois-hunting.  At  the  base 
of  the  cliflf  lies 

8  M.  Zirl  (2001  ft.)  (♦Stern;  Lowe).  On  the  r.  rises  the 
ruined  castle  of  Fragenstein.     Near 

9  M.  Telfs  (Post;  Lowe)  the  road  crosses  the  Inn  and  passes 
the  considerable  (1.)  Cistercian  monastery  of  Stams.    Beyond 

8  M.  Silz  (Steinbock),  with  a  handsome  modern  church ,  rises 
the  wooded  Petersberg  on  the  1.,  crowned  with  the  ruined  castle  of 
that  name.  Beyond  Haimingen  the  road  crosses  the  Inn  to  Mager- 
bach  (*Inn  by  the  bridge)  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  Tschurgant 
(7766  ft.).  A  remarkable  view  is  obtained  here  of  the  masses  of 
debris  with  which  the  Oettthaler  Ache,  descending  from  the  Oett- 
thal,  covers  the  whole  valley. 

111/2  M.  Imst  (*Post)  is  a  well-built  village  at  the  base  of  the 
Laggersberg  and  the  Platteinkogl.  The  road  again  descends  and 
approaches  the  Inn  at  the  base  of  the  Laggersberg.  Mils  possesses 
a  pretty  modern  church.  Beyond  Starkenbach  the  imposing  ruins 
of  the  Kronburg  rise  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  bridge  over  the  Inn  near  Zams  (2722  ft.)  has  frequently  been 
the  scene  of  fierce  battles 

14  M.  Landeck  (2638  ft.)  (*8chwarxer  Adler ;  Post ;  Goldner 
Adler),  a  considerable  village  on  both  banks  of  the  Inn,  is  com- 
manded by  the  old  castle  of  the  same  name.  A  road  leads  hence 
over  the  Arlberg  to  BludenXf  from  which  a  railway  runs  to  Bregenz 
and  to  Lindau. 

The  road  passes  the  castle  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  which 
here  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow  ravine  and  forms  several  ra- 
pids. The  Pontlatzer  Bridge,  6  M.  from  Landeck,  has  frequently 
proved  a  most  disastrous  spot  to  the  Bavarian  invaders  of  the  Tyrol. 

On  the  r.,  on  a  precipitous  rock  above  Prutz,  stands  the  ruin  of 
Laudegg.  Near  it,  on  the  height,  is  thevUlage  of  Ladis,  1  hr.  from 
Prutz,  with  sulphur-baths ;  V2  ^'  higher  up  are  the  charmingly 
situated  baths  of  Obladis.  Prutz  (Rose),  where  the  road  recrosses 
the  Inn,  lies  in  a  swampy  plain  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kaunserihal. 

91/4  M.  Eied  (2871  ft.)  (*Po8t;  Adler)  is  a  thriving  viUage, 
with  the  castle  of  Siegsmundsried ,  the  seat  of  the  local  authorities. 
At  Tosens  the  Inn  is  again  crossed. 

91/4  M.  Pfunds  (*Traube)  consists  of  two  groups  of  houses, 
separated  by  the  river.  To  the  S.  W.  rises  the  Mondin^Femer^ 
one  of  the  N.  Engadine  chain. 
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Above  Pfunds  the  road  crosses  the  Inn  and  gradually  ascends 
on  the  r.  hank,  hewn  at  places  in  the  perpendicular  roek ,  or  sup- 
ported by  solid  masonry,  and  commanding  picturesque  views  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Inn.  The  finest  point  is  at*Hoch-Finstermuni 
(3730  ft.)  (*Inn)y  about  4V2M.  from  Pfunds,  a  small  group  of  houses 
on  the  road.  Far  below  is  the  old  Finstermunx  tower  (3294  ft.) 
and  a  bridge  over  the  Inn.  These,  with  the  defile  through  which 
the  river  issues  from  the  Engadine,  and  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, form  a  very  striking  picture. 

91/2  M.  Nauders  (4462  ft.)  (*Post;  Mondschein),  with  the  old 
castle  of  Naudersbergf  which  contains  the  district  court  of  justice. 
}  jThe  road  now  ascends  to  the  Reschen-Scheideck  (4898  ft.),  the 
watershed  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Beyond  the 
village  of  Beschen  (4839  ft.)  (*Stern),  near  the  muddy  lake  of  that 
name,  a  very  striking  *view  is  disclosed.  The  entire  background  is 
formed  by  the  snow  and  ice-fields  of  the  Ortler  chain.  The  Etsch, 
Italian  Adige,  rises  near  Reschen,  flows  through  the  lake ,  and  also 
through  the  Milter  see  and  Heidersee,  which  the  road  passes  farther  on. 

9  M.  St.  Valentin  auf  der  Heide  (4695  ft.)  (*Post),  formerly 
the  hospice  of  the  bleak  and  rocky  Malser  Heide,  where  8000  in- 
habitants of  the  Grisons  defeated  an  army  of  Emp.  Maximilian  of 
double  that  number  in  1499.  The  beauty  of  the  view  increases  as 
the  road  approaches  the  Vintschgau  (Val  Venosta).  The  Ortler  con- 
tinues to  form  the  Imposing  background.  As  the  road  descends, 
the  villages  of  Mais,  Olurns,  and  Tartsch,  when  viewed  from  the 
height,  almost  appear  to  form  a  single  town.  To  ther.,  before 
Mais  is  reached ,  is  seen  the  village  of  Bur  gets,  with  its  red  spire, 
and  the  castle  of  Fur5fen6Mr^,  now  occupied  by  a  number  of  poor 
families.  Farther  on,  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Marienberg  lies  on 
the  hill  to  the  r. 

7  M.  MalB  (3478  ft.)  (*Po8t;  *Hirsch;  Oans)  is  a  small  town 
of  Roman  origin.  Beyond  it  the  ancient  tower  of  the  Frolichsburg 
1b  passed.  In  the  distance  to  the  r. ,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Etsch,  rises  the  handsome  but  dilapidated  castle  of  Lichtenberg.  To 
the  1.  of  the  road,  near  Schluderns,  is  the  Ckurburg ,  a  chateau  of 
Count  Trapp.  At  Spondinig  (2917  ft.)  (*Inn)  the  road  crosses  the 
broad,  marshy  valley  of  the  Etsch  and  the  river  itself  by  a  long  bridge, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Vintschgau. 

91/4  M.  Irrad  (3100  ft.)  (Post),  or  Bivio  di  Prad.  The  road  now 
enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Trafoi-Bach.  On  the  mountain  to 
the  r.  lies  the  village  of  Stilfs,  Ital.  Stelvio,  from  which  this  route 
derives  its  name. 

Pedestrians  are  recommended  to  cross  the  valley  from  Mais  to  Olurns, 
a  small  town  with  an  ancient  church,  and  proceed  thence  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  by  .the  castle  of  Lichtenberg  and  Agums,  to  Prad,  a 
walk  of  2»|2  hrp. 

Near  Oomagoi  (Inn),  with  its  large  'Defensive  Barracks',  the 
wild  Suldentkal  opens  on  the  E.     To  the  S.  the  snow  mountains  of 
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Trafoi  come  in  sight ;  to  the  N.  the  Weiaskugel,  the  second  highest 
of  the  Oetzthal  Alps,  long  remains  visible. 

6  M.  Trafoi  (5079  ft.)  (*Post),  a  group  of  half-a-dozen  houses, 
is  beautifully  situated.  Pleasant  walk  of  8/4  hr.  to  the  *Three  Holy 
Springs ,  which  rise  in  the  valley  below  at  the  foot  of  the  Ortler 
(guide  unnecessary). 

The  Stelvio  route  now  ascends  in  bold  windings,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  vast  Mondatsch  or  Madatsch  Glacier^  overshadowed 
by  the  Madatsch-Spitz.  At  the  CarUoniera  al  BoscOj  which  was 
destroyed  in  1848,  the  road  passes  close  to  the  glacier. 

41/2  M.  Fransenshdhe  (7159  ft.)  (*WnUndfer),  a  post-station 
destroyed  by  Italian  irregular  troops  in  1848,  has  since  been  re- 
stored. The  road  ascends  in  numerous  windings.  Vegetation  grad- 
ftsiiy  disappears,  and  scanty  moss  alone  is  seen  clinging  to  the 
rocks. 

The  summit  of  the  Stelyio  Pass  (9045  ft.).  Germ.  Stilfser  Jock, 
about  6Y2  M.  from  the  Franzenshohe ,  is  the  boundary  between 
Austria  and  Italy ;  1/2  M-  N.  is  also  the  boundary  of  Switzerland 
(Orisons).    A  workmen's  house  stands  at  the  top. 

A  footpath  ascends  by  the  house  to  the  1.  in  20  min.  to  a  rocky 
height  which  commands  an  extensive  ^panorama.  The  view  of  the  Ortlsr 
(12,812  ft.) ,  the  highest  mountain  in  Germany ,  is  very  striking.  Below 
in  the  foreground  are  the  ravines  of  the  Stelvio  route.  The  Monte 
Prttiura  towards  the  N.  W.  intercepts  the  view  of  the  Miinstertha). 

Immediately  to  the  1.  of  the  road  rise  the  huge  icy  masses  of 
Monte  CriataUOy  and  several  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the  Miinster- 
thal  in  the  Orisons  to  the  r.  The  road  here  is  seldom  free  from 
snow  except  in  warm  seasons,  and  icicles  are  frequently  seen 
hanging  from  the  roofs  of  the  galleries. 

7  M.  S.  Maria  (8317  ft.)  (Inn)^  the  fourth  Cantoniera  and  the 
Italian  custom-house  (^2  hr.  from  the  summit  of  the  pass),  is 
situated  in  a  bleak  basin,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  barren  mountains.  The  diligence  runs  from  this  point 
to  Bormio  (p.  51)  in  less  than  2  hrs.  (in  the  opposite  direction  in 
4^2  ^8.,  while  a  good  walker  will  accomplish  the  journey  in  3  hrs.) 

The  road  next  reaches  the  third  Cantoniera  al  Piano  del  Braulio 
(inn  tolerable),  in  a  green  valley,  with  a  chapel ;  then  the  Casino 
del  Botteri  di  Spondalonga^  a  road-menders'  house. 

The  road  descends  by  innumerable  windings  ^'^iravo^te'^  which 
the  pedestrian  can  generally  avoid ,  skirts  the  rocky  slopes ,  and 
passes  a  number  of  waterfalls. 

A  succession  of  galleries ,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  hewn  in 
the  rocks ,  protect  the  road  against  avalanches  and  waterfalls  in 
the  defile  termed  */i  Diroeeamento\  Near  the  (second)  Cantoniera 
al  Piede  di  Spondalonga  (6906  ft.),  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Oaribaldians  in  1859  and.has  since  been  a  ruin,  are  two  picturesque 
waterfalls  of  the  Braulio^  which  falls  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  above. 
The  (first)  Cantoniera  di  PiaUa  Martina  is  a  refuge  for  travellers. 
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Several  more  waterfalls  are  passed.  Farther  on  to  the  r.,  the 
Adda  emerges  from  the  wild  Val  FraeU  (a  considerable  brook 
issuing  from  the  rocks  below  theVal  Fraele  is  sometimes  erroneously 
termed  the  Source  of  the  Adda).  A  magnificent  view  is  now 
disclosed,  comprising  the  valley  from  Bormio  to  Geppina,  S.  W. 
the  Pit  S,  Colomhano  (9655  ft.),  the  Cima  di  Piazza,  and  the  Pi% 
Redascoy  W.  the  Val  VioUXy  S.  E.  the  Cima  di  Oobetta  and  the  ice 
pyramid  of  the  Piz  Tresero  (11,  604  ft.).  To  the  r.  lies  the  old 
bath-house  on  the  brink  of  a  profound  ravine. 

Beyond  the  Oalleria  dei  Bagniy  the  last  tunnel,  a  line  view  is 
obtained  near  the  bridge.  To  the  r.  of  the  road,  perched  on  the 
rocks,  are  the  Bagni  Vecchiy  or  Old  Baths,  Far  below  flows  the 
Adda,  The  handsome  *New  Bath-House  (Bagni  Nuovi,  4580  ft.) 
(R.  from  2^2?  B.  172?  ^*  ^^^  L.  V/4  fr.j,  situated  on  a  terrace 
commanding  a  fine  survey  of  the  valley  of  Bormio  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  is  much  frequented  in  July  and  August,  but  is 
dosed  about  the  end  of  September.  The  mineral  water  (containing 
salt  and  sulphur,  117^  is  conducted  hither  by  pipes  from  the 
springs  at  the  old  bath,  1  M.  higher  up.  The  windings  of  the  road 
terminate  at 

12  m.  Bormio  (4012  ft.)  (Posta;  Cola,  in  the  market-place), 
an  old-fashioned  little  town  of  Italian  character,  with  several 
dilapidated  towers. 

The  road  crosses  the  muddy  Frodolfo ,  which  unites  with  the 
Adda  below  the  bridge,  and  turning  towards  the  S.  enters  a 
broad  green  region  of  the  valley  termed  Piano  di  Bormio^  extending 
to  the  village  of  Ceppina,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  Below 
Ceppina  is  the  hamlet  of  S.  Antonio;  then  Morignone,  in  the  green 
Voile  di  Sotto,  with  its  church  on  the  hill  above. 

The  defile  of  La  Serra ,  1  M.  in  length ,  here  separates  the 
^Paese  Freddo%  'cold  region',  or  district  of  Bormio,  from  the  Val- 
teUina,  which  belonged  to  the  Orisons  down  to  1797,  then  to 
Austria ,  and  has  since  1859  been  Italian.  The  broad  valley  is 
watered  by  the  Adda,  the  inundations  of  which  often  cause 
considerable  damage.  The  vineyards  on  the  slopes  yield  excellent 
red  wine.  The  climate  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  cretinism  is 
not  unfrequent.  The  Ponte  del  Diavolo  was  destroyed  by  the 
Austrians  in  1859.  Near  the  issue  of  the  defile  are  the  ruins  of  a 
house ;  farther  on,  to  the  r. ,  fragments  of  an  old  fortification.  The 
valley  now  expands,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  south  gradually 
develops  itself. 

12  M.  Bolladore  (2838  ft.)  (Angelo).  On  the  hill  to  the  W. 
rises  the  picturesque  church  of  Sondalo.  Near  the  considerable 
village  of  (372  M.)  Orosio  the  road  crosses  the  Adda  and  recrosses 
it  below  (3/4  M.)  Orosotto  (Leone),  at  Maxzo.  To  the  S.W.  rises 
the  precipitous  Piz  Masuccio  (9245  ft.),  a  landslip  from  which 
in  1807  closed  the   narrow  bed  of  the  Adda  and  converted  the 
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populous  and  fertile  valley,  as  far  as  Tovo,  into  a  vast  lake.  The 
devastation  eaused  by  subsequent  inundations  is  still  observable. 
The  road  now  descends  from  the  district  of  SemiOy  passing  vine- 
clad  hills,  to 

111/2  M.  Tlrano  (1509  ft.)  (*Po8ta;  Due  Torn),  a  small  town 
with  old  palaces  of  the  Visconti,  Pallavicini ,  and  Sails  families, 
which  has  often  suffered  from  the  inundations  of  the  Adda. 

About  3/4  M.  farther,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Adda,  lies  Xadonna 
di  Tirano  (*8.  Michele),  (The  road  which  here  diverges  to  the  r. 
leads  to  Foschiavo  and  over  the  Bemina  to  the  Upper  Engadine ; 
see  Baedeker' 8  Switzerland,  The  ^Confine  8vi%%ero'  is  3/^  M.  N.  W. 
of  Madonna  di  Tirano.) 

The  road  next  crosses  the  Poschiavino ,  a  stream  descending 
from  the  Bernina  glaciers.  At  Tresenda  the  new  road  over  the 
Monte  Aprica  diverges  (R.  31).  About  halfway  up  the  N.  slope  of 
the  vaDey  rises  the  ancient  watch-tower  of  TegliOj  whence  the 
valley  (Val  Teglino)  derives  its  name.  Near  Sondrio  the  churches 
of  Pendolasco  and  Montagna  are  seen  on  the  hill  to  the  r. 

16  M.  Sondrio  (1197  ft.)  (*Posta;  Maddalena),  the  capital  of 
the  Valtellina,  is  situated  on  the  MaUro,  a  wild  torrent  which  has 
frequently  endangered  the  town ,  but  is  now  conducted  through  a 
broad  artificial  channel.  The  Nunnery,  a  large  edifice  outside  the 
town,  is  now  a  prison ;  the  castle  of  the  governors  is  used  as  a  barrack. 

Farther  to  the  "W.  rises  the  church  of  Sassella,  built  on  a  rocky 
eminence  and  supported  by  galleries.  Vines,  mulberries,  and 
pomegranates  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  valley,  while  in  the  back- 
ground tower  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Monte  delta  Disgrazia 
(12,057  ft.),  one  of  the  Bernina  range. 

16 1/2  M.  Horb^gno  (*Regina  d* Inghilterra ,  or  Posta)  is  noted 
for  its  silk-culture.  The  lower  part  of  the  Valtellina  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  inundations  of  the  Adda.     Before  reaching 

9  M.  Colioo'^(p.  45)  the  road  joins  the  Spltigen  route  (R.  5). 

8.   From  Innsbmck  to  Verona  by  the  Brenner. 

Railway  in  9»|4 — 12  hrs.-,  express  fares  15  fl.  91,  11  fl.  84  kr. ;  or- 
dinary 13  fl.  32,  9  fl.  99,  6  fl.  66  kr.  (these  are  the  fares  in  silver,  to 
which  is  added  a  trifling  stamp  duty,  and,  if  they  are  paid  in  paper,  the 
difference  in  value  between  silver  and  paper).  There  are  two  stations  at 
Verona  •,  a  ticket  should  be  taken  to  the  Porta  Nuova  only  (comp.  p.  171). 
Views  on  the  right  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Brenner. 

The  Brenneb,  the  lowest  pass  over  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps,  is 
traversed  by  the  oldest  of  the  Alpine  routes,  used  as  early  as  the  RpOman 
period,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  in  1772.  The  railway ,  opened 
in  1867,  one  of  the  grandest  modern  works  of  the  kind,  affords  the  most 
direct  communication  between  Germany  and  Italy.  It  ascends  for  21  M. 
with  an  incline  of  1:40  to  the  culminating  point.  The  descent  to  Brixen 
is  less  rapid.     There  are  23  tunnels  in  all. 

Innsbruck,  see  p.  47.  The  train  passes  the  Ahhey  of  Wilten 
(r.)  and  penetrates  the  hill  of  lael  hy  a  tunnel.     It  then  ascends 
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on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sill^  by  a  cutting  in  the  rock ;  far  below  rnns 
the  brawling  river.     As  far  as  stat.  Patsch  seven  tunnels. 

The  valley  becomes  narrower  and  wilder.  Four  more  tunnels. 
The  Sill  is  crossed  twice. 

Stat.  Matrey  (3241  ft.)  (*8tem;  *  Krone),  with  the  chateau  of 
Ttautsonj  the  property  of  Prince  Auersperg,  is  charmingly  situated. 

Stat.  SUinach  (3448  ft.).  The  village  (Post ;  Steinbeck),  rebuilt 
since  a  Are  in  1853,  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Qsehnitzihal. 

The  train  then  passes  the  village  of  Stafflach  in  a  wide  curve, 
turning  into  the  Schmimer  Thai.  Three  tunnels.  Beyond  stat. 
Ories  the  train  ascends  in  long  curves,  high  above  the  profound 
ravine  of  the  SiU,  passes  the  small  green  Brennersee,  and  reaches 

Stat.  Brenner  (4485  ft.),  with  the  old  PosUHouaey  the  watershed 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  View  limited.  The  Sill, 
which  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  pass ,  falls  into  the  Inn ;  the 
Eisackj  rising  on  the  S.  side,  descends  to  the  Adige.  The  train 
follows  the  course  of  the  Eisack  and  soon  stops  at  stat.  Brennerhad, 
a  solitary  bath-establishment.  It  then  descends  rapidly  by  means 
of  a  long  embankment  and  through  two  tunnels  to  stat.  Schelle- 
herg  (4069  ft.),  where  it  turns  into  the  Pflersck-Thal.  Here  it 
enters  the  N.  slope  of  the  valley  by  a  curved  tunnel ,  800  yds. 
long,  from  which  it  emerges  in  the  opposite  direction,  soon  reaching 
stat.  OoasenaasSf  which  lies  588  ft.  below  Schelleberg.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  line,  and  Is  most  striking  when 
seen  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  train  now  runs  high  above  the  Eisack,  passing  through 
wild  rocky  scenery  at  places. 

Stat.  Sterling  (3107  ft.)  (*Po$t,  *Ro8e,  both  V2  M.  from  the 
station),  a  clean  and  picturesque  little  town  with  curious  old  build- 
ings and  arcades ,  deriving  its  prosperity  from  mines  formerly 
worked  here,  lies  in  the  broad  Sterzinger  Moos,  or  Upper  Wippthal. 

From  Sterzing  to  Franzensfeste  the  valley  of  the  Eisack  is  wild 
and  romantic ,  and  the  mountains  precipitous.  High  above  the 
line  are  the  castles  of  Sprechenstdn  on  the  1.  and  Reifenstem  on 
the  r. 

Stat.  Freienfeld,  On  the  1.  rises  the  ruined  castle  of  Welfen^ 
stein,  where  Roman  mile-stones  have  been  found.  Beyond  stat. 
Orasstein  the  train  enters  a  narrow  defile  in  which  the  *post-inn 
of  Mittewald  is  situated,  where  the  French  were  defeated  in  1809, 

The  lower  end  of  the  defile,  termed  the  Brixener  Klause,  near 
Vnterau  (2703  ft.),  is  strongly  fortified  by  the  Franzensfeste, 
constructed  in  1833 — 38.  These  works,  which  are  very  conspi- 
cuous when  seen  from  the  S.,  command  the  Brenner  route. 

Stat.  Franzensfeste  (*Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  for  the 
Pusterthal  line,  which  diverges  to  the  1.  within  the  precincts  of 
the  fortifications,  a  little  farther  on,  and  crosses  the  Eisack  by  a 
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lofty  bridge.  (Change  carriages  for  the  Pasterthal ;  halt  of  15 — 30 
min.}.  The  vegetation  now  assumes  a  more  southern  character, 
vineyards  and  chestnuts  gradually  appearing. 

Stat.  Brizen  (1867  ft.),  Ital.  Bretaanone  (*EUphant,  adjoining 
the  post-office ;  *Sonne ;  Ooldne$  Kreuz ;  all  ^2  ^'  ^^^  ^^®  station  ; 
Rail.  Restauranf)  was  for  nine  centuries  the  capital  of  a  spiritual 
principality,  which  was  dissolved  in  1803,  and  is  still  an  episcopal 
residence.  Most  of  the  churches  are  of  the  last  cent.,  the  principal 
being  the  Cathedral  which  contains  a  good  Crucifixion  by  Schopf. 
To  the  r.  of  the  portal  is  the  entrance  to  the  old  *CloisterSj  at  the 
beginning  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  German  minstrel  Oswald  von 
Wolkenstein  (d.  1445).  At  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the  Epis- 
copal Palace  with  an  extensive  garden. 

Stat.  Klansen  (1791  ft.)  (Rbssel;  Po$t)y  consisting  of  a  single 
narrow  street,  is  situated  in  a  defile,  as  its  name  imports.  ]The 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Seben,  on  the  r. ,  commands  a  very  striking 
view.  It  was  once  a  Rhstian  fortress ,  then  a  Roman  fort  under 
the  name  of  Sabiona ,  afterwards  an  episcopal  residence  down  to 
the  10th  cent.,  and  finally  a  baronial  castle.  The  Loretto  Chapel 
adjoining  the  Capuchin  Monastery  (where  visitors  apply  for  ad- 
mission) contains  the  most  valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
treasures  in  the  Tyrol ,  presented  in  1699  by  the  founder  of  the 
monastery,  who  was  confessor  to  the  queen  of  Carlos  II.  of  Spain. 

Below  Klausen  the  valley  contracts.  The  line  skirts  precipitous 
porphyry  cliffs.  On  the  heights  above  extend  fertile  plains, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  villages. 

Stat.  Waidbrudc.  Near  KoUmann  (Kreuz)  the  Orodenerhach 
descends  from  a  deep  rocky  gully  to  the  Eisack,  above  which  rises 
the  Trostburg  with  its  numerous  towers  and  pinnacles,  the  property 
of  Count  Wolkenstein.  This  is  the  most  picturesque  point  in  this 
narrow  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eisack. 

Stat.  Atxwang  (1214  ft.)  (*Po9t),  To  the  r.  opens  the  valley 
of  the  Fin8terba<ih.  Four  short  tunnels,  then  stat.  Blumau.  The 
valley  again  contracts.  Beyond  the  defile  an  extensive  plantation 
of  chestnuts  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  is  passed.  The  train 
now  enters  the  wide  basin  of  Bozen,  a  district  of  luxuriant  fertility, 
resembling  a  vast  vineyard. 

Bosen  (850  ft.),  Ital.  Bolzano  (^Kaiserkrone ;  Mondsehein; 
*Goldne  Traube;  Erzherzog  Heinrichi  *Badl,  beyond  the  Talfer, 
on  the  road  to  Meran;  Schwarter  Adler;  Stadt  Meran)^  -^ith  9000 
inhab. ,  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  the  Tyrol ,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and  the  Talfer,  which 
descends  from  the  Samthal  on  the  N.  The  background  towards  the 
E.  is  formed  by  the  strikingly  picturesque  dolomite  mountains  of 
the  Fassathal. 

The  Gothic  ♦Parwfc  Church  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  has  a 
W.  Portal ,  with  two  lions  of  red  marble ,  in  the  Lombard  style. 
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Beautiful  open  tower ,  completed  in  1519.  On  the  £.  side  a 
gateway  with  the  inscription  ^Besurrecturis^  leads  to  the  *Cemeiery, 
surrounded  by  arcades.  A  chapel  adjoining  the  sacristy  in  the 
Franciscan  Monastery  contains  a  finely  carved  old  German  altar. 
The  *Calvarienberg  (25  min;  walk ;  beyond  the  Eisack  bridge  cross 
the  railway  to  the  1.  and  ascend  to  the  r.)  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  town  and  environs. 

Beyond  Bozen  the  train  crosses  the  Eisack,  which  falls  into  the 
Etsch  (or  Adige')  4  M.  below  the  town.  The  latter  becomes  navigable 
at  Stat.  Branzoll  (Ital.  Bronwlki).  Beyond  stat.  Auer  (Ital.  Ora), 
where  the  road  through  the  Fleimserthal  diverges,  the  train  crosses 
the  river.  The  next  stat.  Neumarkt ,  Ital.  Egna  (Krone ;  Engel), 
where  the  German  element  still  preponderates,  lies  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Adige,  and  consists  of  a  single  street  only. 

On  the  slopes  to  the  r.  lie  the  villages  of  Traminj  Kurtatsch, 
and  Margreid.  Stat.  Salurn  is  the  last  place  where  German  is 
spoken.  The  village  lies  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river ,  commanded 
by  a  dilapidated  castle  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock. 

The  Rocchetta  Pass  to  the  r.  leads  to  the  Val  di  Non.  Mezzo 
Tedesco  and  Mezzo  Lombardo  (or  Deutsch  and  Wdlsch-Metz'), 
situated  on  different  sides  of  the  pass ,  separated  by  the  Noce ,  are 
both  Italian. 

S.  Michele ,  or  Wdlsch- Michael  (Aquila) ,  with  a  handsome  old 
Augustine  monastery,  founded  in  1143,  but  now  suppressed,  is  the 
station  for  the  Val  di  Non.  The  train  again  crosses  the  Adige. 
Next  stat.  Lavis  on  the  Avisio ,  which  here  descends  from  the  Val 
Cembra.  This  impetuous  torrent  with  its  different  ramifications 
is  crossed  above  its  junction  with  the  Adige  by  a  bridge  1000  yds. 
in  length. 

Trento  (715  ft.),  or  Trent,  Lat.  Tridentum  (*EuRopAi  the  dining- 
room  is  adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  at  Count  Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.  of  France,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  other 
princes  who  once  lodged  here;  *H6tel  dk  la  Villk;  both  of  these  near 
the  station,  K.  80,  B.  50,  A.  25  kr. ;  Corona;  Al  Rebecghino,  next  to  the 
Hotel  de  la  Yille,  Aquila  Bianca,  and  Castello  on  the  road  to  the  Val 
Sugana  are  second  class  inns;  Ca/4  adjoining  the  Europa),  with  17,000 
Inhab.  ,  formerly  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  town  in  the 
Tyrol ,  founded  according  to  tradition  by  the  Etruscans ,  and 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  possesses  numerous 
towers,  palaces  of  marble,  dilapidated  castles,  and  broad  streets, 
and  is  surrounded  by  imposing  groups  of  rocks.  Above  the  town 
rises  the  considerable  castle  of  Boon  Consiglio,  once  an  archie- 
piscopal  residence,  now  a  barrack. 

The  ^Cathedral,  founded  in  1048,  begun  in  its  present  form  in 
1212,  and  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.,  is  a 
Romanesque  church  surmounted  by  two  domes.  The  portal,  as  at 
Bozen,  is  adorned  with  a  pair  of  lions  (p.  54).  In  the  S.  transept 
are  several  old  monuments  ,  half-faded  frescoes  ,  and  on  the  wall 
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the  porphyry  tombstone  of  the  Venetian  general  Sanaeverino, 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Trent  defeated  and  killed  at  Galliano  (see 
below)  In  1487.  In  the  Piazza  of  the  cathedral ,  which  is  embel- 
lished with  a  fountain ,  are  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  old  guard- 
house. 

S.  Maria  MaggiorCy  where  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  sat 
in  1545 — 63,  contains  a  picture,  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  choir,  covered 
with  a  curtain,  with  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  council 
(7  cardinals ,  3  patriarchs ,  33  archbishops,  and  235  bishops),  and 
an  excellent  organ.  Adjoining  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  is  a  column 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  erected  in  1855  on  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  rocky  eminence  of  Verruca^  or  Doa  TrentOj  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Adige,  was  fortified  In  1857,  and  is  not  accessible  without 
special  permission.  The  best  point  of  view  in  the  environs  is  the 
terrace  of  the  Capuchin  Church  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

Fbox  Trent  to  Venice  by  the  Val  Sugana,  115  M.  Diligence  3 
times  daily  between  Trent  and  Borgo  (1  ft.  40  kr.)j  twice  daily  from 
Borgo  by  Primolano  to  Bassano  in  7  hra.  \  from  Bassano  to  Padua ,  to 
Treviso,  or  to  Vicenza  in  6—7  hrs.  ^  railway  from  Padua  or  Treviso  to 
Venice,  see  pp.  185,  233.    Arrival  at  Venice,  see  p.  196. 

This  direct  route  to  Venice  (although  not  the  most  expeditious)  tra- 
verses the  beautiful  Venetian  Mountains.  The  road,  which  ascends  soon 
after  Trent  is  quitted,  is  hewn  in  the  rocks  or  supported  by  buttresses 
of  masonry  as  far  as  Pergine.    ^ear 

9  M.  Pergine  (Cavallo),  an  extensive  prospect  is  enjoyed  \  to  the  1.,  on 
a  commanding  rocky  height,  rises  the  handsome  castle  of  that  name.  To 
the  r.  lies  the  picturesque  lake  of  Caldonazzo^  which  is  drained  by  the 
Brenta  (on  the  mountain  to  the  S.W.  lies  Galceranica^  with  a  fine  view). 
Farther  on  is  the  smaller  lake  of  Levieo^  in  which  Monte  Scantipia  (7060  ft.) 
is  reflected.     The  Val  Sugana  begins  at  Levico,  its  capital  being 

8»|2  M.  Borgo  (*Groce),  on  the  K.  side  of  which  rises  the  ruined 
castle  of  Telvanay  with  the  remains  of  a  second  castle  high  above  it. 
Below  the  town  is  the  beautiful  chateau  of  Ivano. 

Near  Origno  the  valley  of  Tesino  opens  on  the  N.,  watered  by  the 
Origno.  Beyond  Grigno  the  valley  is  confined  between  lofty  cliflfs  which 
barely  leave  room  for  the  road.  The  Austrian  custom-house  is  at  Le 
Tezze.  the  Italian  8|4  M.  beyond  it.    In  a  rocky  cavity  beyond 

Id  M.  Primolano  (Inn)  is .  situated  the  ruined  castle  of  Covelo,  a  me- 
diaeval stronghold,  which  could  only  be  reached  by  means  of  a  windlass. 
About  i  M.  farther  the  Cismone  descends  from  the  Val  Primiero.  VaUtagna 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  straw-hat  makers. 

(About  12  M.  to  the  S.W.  is  situated  AsiagOf  with  5O0O  inhab.,  capital 
of  the  Sette  Comuni,  or  seven  parishes,  where  an  unintelligible  German 
patois  is  spoken  in  the  midst  of  an  Italian  population.  Down  to  1797  they 
formed  an  independent  republic  under  the  protection  of  Venice.  The  dia- 
lect is  rapidly  giving  way  to  Italian.) 

At  Solagna  the  ravine  of  the  Brenta  expands,  the  road  turns  a  corner, 
and  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  broad  plain  with  extensive  olive-plantations 
in  which  lies  the  town  of 

18  M.  Bassano  (>».  AntoniOj  near  the  chief  piazza),  picturesquely  situ- 
ated ,  with  14,827  inhab.,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  old  ivy-clad  walls. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  the  once  fortified  tower  of  the  tyrant 
Ezzelino.  Bassano  possesses  no  fewer  than  35  churches,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Cathedral y  containing  good  pictures,  the  finest  of  which  are  by 
Giacomo  da  Ponte,  surnamed  Bassano,  this  town  having  been  his  birth- 
place.   His  best  work,  a  Nativity,  is  in  the  Oratorio  S.  Qius^ppe.    The 
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Vaia  RezxoniWy  l^js  H.  from  the  town,  contains  Canova's  D«ath  of  Socrates 
and  other  valuable  works  of  art  (application  for  admission  must  be  made 
the  day  before  the  intended  visit).   . 

On  8th  Bept.  1796,  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser  near  Bassano.  In  1809  he  erected 
the  district  of  Bassano  into  a  Duchy,  with  which  he  invested  Maret,  his 
secretary  of  state. 

(PMsagno,  Canova's  birthplace,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  12  M.  N.E.  of  Bassano.  The  road  to  it  is  rough  and  hilly. 
The  church,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  designed  by  Ganova,  con- 
tains his  tomb  and  an  altar-piece  painted  by  him.  The  bridge  which 
here  spans  the  river  by  a  single  arch  was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by 
Canova  for  the  purpose.  The  Palazzo^  as  his  house  is  termed,  contains 
models  and  casts  of  his  works.) 

14  M.  Castel/raneOy  an  ancient  town  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Giorgione.  The  principal  church  con- 
tains a  ^Madonna  by  him ;  in  the  sacristy  is  a  fresco  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
representing  Justice. 

16  M.  Treviso,  and  railway  thence  to  Venice,  see  R.  39. 

FSOM    THEllT    TO    VSBOHA    BT    RiVA    AND    THE    LaOO  DI   GaBDA.      FrOm 

Trent  to  Riva  25  M.,  omnibus  once  daily  (9  a.  m.),  fare  2  fl. ;  one- 
horse  carr.  8,  two-horse  14  fl.  Steamer  from  Riva  to  Peschiera  in  4>|2  hrs., 
see  p.  158.    Railtoav  from  Peschiera  to  Verona  in  1  hr.,  see  p.  157. 

This  route  is  far  preferable  to  the  direct  railway-journey,  on  account 
of  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Lago  di  Garda-  The  traveller  from  Bo- 
zen,  whose  time  is  limited,  may  shorten  the  route  by  taking  the  railway 
as  far  as  stat.  Mori  and  driving  thence  to  (10  M.)  Riva  (see  p.  161). 

The  road  crosses  the  Adige,  traverses  the  suburb  PU  di  CastellOy  and 
ascends.  Fine  retrospect  from  the  height  (li|»  M.).  A  wild  and  rocky 
defile  (Bueco  di  Vela)  is  now  entered,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  (1^(2  M.) 
fortified  vault,  beyond  which  the  road  emerges  suddenly  on  a  smiling  and 
fertile  district.  Farther  on  (IMs  H.),  the  view  of  Terlago  and  its  lake  at 
the  base  of  Monte  Oazza  (6696  ft.)  is  beautiful  and  imposing.  Then  (l^jsM.) 
Vigolo-Baselga  and  (3  M.)  Vezzano  (Corona),  the  principal  place  between 
Trent  and  Arco.  At  (I'fs  M.)  Pademione  tne  road  turns  to  the  r.  and 
passes  the  Lake  of  Toblino  and  the  picturesque  castle  of  that  name.  Below 
(lijs  M.)  Le  Sarche^  where  the  Sarca  emerges  from  a  gorge,  and  the  road 
to  Giudicaria  diverges ,  is  a  bridge  over  the  Sarca ,  the  scene  of  a  skir- 
mish between  Italians  and  Austrians  in  1848.  Next  (I'ja  M.)  Pietra  Mu- 
rtUa.  Near  (4>|8  M.)  Drd  is  the  ruined  OaztfUo  di  Drena  on  an  eminence 
to  the  1. 

The  road  now  traverses  a  more  fertile  district  to  (3  M.)  Arco  (*  Co- 
rona; Olivo)y  with  a  handsome  parish-church  with  metal-clad  domes, 
a  place  where  invalids  sometimes  winter.  The  vegetation  now  becomes 
most  luxuriant  (olives ,  pomegranates ,  figs ,  grapes).  The  peaches  and 
other  fruit  of  Arco  are  in  high  repute.  To  the  N.,  on  a  precipitous  height^ 
rises  the  Chdteau  of  Arco,  with  well-kept  gardens.  The  road  which  turns 
to  the  r.  from  the  S.  gate  of  Arco  leads  to  (3*14  M.)  Biva  (p.  159),  that 
to  the  1.  to  If  ago. 

Beyond  Trent  the  railway  continues  to  traverse  tlie  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Adige.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Trent,  on  the  r.  bank, 
is  the  village  of  Sardagnaj  with  a  considerable  waterfall.  Stat. 
Malar ello.  On  a  height  near  stat.  Calliano  rises  the  extensive 
castle  of  Beaeno ,  the  property  of  Count  Trapp.  The  rocky  debris 
here  are  the  result  of  a  landslip. 

Boveredo  (Cervo  ,•  Corona)  Is  noted  for  its  silk-culture.  The 
most  remarkable  building  is  the  old  Ca^tello  in  the  Piazza  del 
Podestli. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Adtge,  down  to  the  Italian 
frontier,  is  termed  Val  Lagarina.  On  the  r.  bank  lies  Isera,  with 
Yineyards,  numerous  Tillas,  and  a  waterfall.  On  the  1.  bank, 
to  the  E.  of  the  railway,  near  Lizzana ,  is  a  castle  ,  which  about 
the  year  1302  was  visited  by  Dante  when  banished  from  Florence 
as  an  adherent  of  the  Ohibelllnes. 

The  line  follows  the  I.  bank  of  the  Adige.  Stat.  Mori ;  the 
village  lies  in  a  ravine  on  the  opposite  bank,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Riva  (p.  159),  and  is  famed  for  its  asparagus.  Omnibus  to  Riva 
twice  daily  in  21/2  hrs. ,  fare  65 — 75  kr. ;  one-horse  carr.  4,  two- 
horse  7  fl.  (comp.  p.  161). 

Near  8.  Marco  on  the  I.  bank  are  the  traces  of  a  vast  landslip, 
which  is  said  to  have  buried  a  town  here  in  833,  and  is  described 
by  Dante  (^Inferno  XII ^  4 — 9).  At  SerravaUe ,  a  fort  which  once 
guarded  the  defile,  the  valley  contracts. 

Stat.  Aid,  (Posta),  a  place  of  some  importance,  possesses  velvet- 
manufactories  which  once  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  custom-house  authorities.  Those 
who  have  forwarded  luggage  by  this  route  to  or  firom  Italy  should 
take  the  precaution  to  enquire  for  it  at  the  custom-house  here. 
Halt  of  Y2  ^^*  -^^^0  ^B  the  last  station  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  village ,  with  a  well  preserved  chateau  of  Count  Oastelbarco, 
lies  on  the  r.  bank. 

Peri  is  the  first  Italian  station.  The  Monte  Baldo  (7090  ft.)  on 
the  W.  separates  the  valley  of  the  Adige  from  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
Stat.  Ceraino.  The  line  now  enters  the  celebrated  Chiuaa  di 
Verona ,  a  rocky  defile  which  was  defended  against  the  Milanese 
in  1155  by  the  German  army  under  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  On  an  eminence  on  the  r.  bank 
lies  Rivoli,  which  was  stormed  several  times  by  the  French  in 
1796  and  1797  under  Mass^na,  and  afterwards  furnished  him  with 
his  ducal  title. 

Next  stations  Domegliarh^  Pescantina ,  and  Parona.  The  train 
crosses  the  Adige  ,  reaches  the  Verona  and  Milan  line  at  8.  Lueta 
(p.  158),  and  a  little  farther  the  railway-station  (outside  the  Porta 
Nuova)  on  the  S.  side  of 

Verona,  see  p.  171. 


9.   From  Vienna  to  Trieste.    Semmering  Eailway. 

Austria.!!  S.  Railway.  Express  (1st,  ii!  winter  1st  and  2nd  class) 
in  14»l4  hrs.,  ordinary  trains  in  22—23  hrs.  ^  fares  28  fl.  26,  21  fl.  20, 
14  fl.  i3  kr.  (express  ^jsth  more).  Fifty  lbs.  of  luggage  free,  provided 
it  is  at  the  station  at  least  IJ2  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  trains 
otherwise  the  whole  is  liable  to  be  charged  for.  Best  views  generally 
on  the  left.  For  farther  particulars,  see  Baedeker^s  S.  Oermany  and  Austria. 

The  station  of  the  S.  Railway  is  between  the  Belvedere  and  the 
Favorite  ^Lines',  or  houndaries  of  the  city.     The  train,  soon  after 
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starting ,  affords  a  good  snrrey  of  Vienna,  the  enTirons ,  and  the 
surrounding  ranges  of  mountains.  On  a  hill  to  the  1.  of  stat.  Att" 
gersdorf  is  the  large  reservoir  of  the  Vienna  water-works,  hy  which 
spring  water  is  eonducted  firom  the  HoUenthal  to  the  city,  a  dis- 
tance of  73^2  ^*  On  the  hills  to  the  r.  near  stat.  Brunn  are 
several  artificial  ruins ,  and  Liechtenstein ,  a  genuine  ruined  castle 
which  was  destroyed  hy  the  Turks.  Near  stat.  ModUng  the  Bruhl, 
a  picturesque  rocky  Talley,  opens  on  the  W.,  and  a  hranch-line  di- 
verges to  the  £.  to  the  imperial  chateau  and  park  of  Laxenburg, 
Stat.  Qumpoldekirchen,  To  the  r.  as  Baden  is  approached  rise  the 
Calvarienberg  and  the  ruins  of  Rauhenstein  and  Bauheneck^  with 
the  chateau  of  Weilburg  and  the  HelenenthcU  between  them.  The 
view  to  the  1.  over  the  broad  plain,  sprinkled  with  villages,  is 
bounded  by  the  Leitha  Mts. 

Baden  (Stadt  Wien;  *8ehv>ar%er  Adlerjy  with  handsome  vil- 
las, the  Roman  Thermae  Pannonieae,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs  (72— 100^  Fahr.). 

Voflau  (*H6tel  Back),  which  yields  the  best  Austrian  wine, 
is  also  frequented  as  a  watering-place  (74®  Fahr.). 

Stations  Kottingbrunnj  Leohersdorf  (where  the  barren  Schnee- 
berg,  6808  ft.,  rises  on  the  r.),  Felixdorf,  Theresienfeld. 

Ifenstadti  or  Wiener isch'Neustadt  {Hinch ;  Ungar.  Krone,  both 
in  the  town ;  Stadler,  near  the  station),  has  been  rebuilt  since  a 
fire  in  1834  (popul.  18,070).  On  the  E.  side  is  the  old  ducal 
Castle  of  the  Babenberg  family,  converted  in  1752  into  a  military 
academy.  Branch-line  to  the  S.E.  in  2  hrs.  to  Oedenburg,  which 
lies  7  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  saline  Neiisiedler  See. 

On  the  r.  beyond  Neustadt  the  8ehneeberg  is  visible  almost 
from  base  to  summit;  on  the  1.  rises  the  Leitha  range.  On 
the  hills  to  the  r. ,  in  the[  distance ,  stands  the  well-preserved 
castle  of  Sebensteinj  the  property  of  Prince  Liechtenstein.  Near 
stat.  Temitx  the  Schneeberg  is  again  visible  on  the  r. ;  then  stat. 
Potsehach  y  a  manufacturing  place.  On  the  height  to  the  1.  near 
Gloggnitz  rises  the  castle  of  Wartenstein.  Schloss  Ologgnitm  on 
the  hill ,  with  its  numerous  windows,  was  a  Benedictine  Abbey 
till  1803. 

At  stat.  Ologgniti  (1378  ft.)  (*Rail.  Restaurant)  begins  the 
^Semmering  Bailway,  one  of  the  most  interesting  lines  in  Europe 
(best  views  on  the  left"),  and  the  train  now  ascends.  Fine  retrospect 
of  Gloggnitz.  In  the  valley  lies  the  green  Schwarzau,  with  the 
imperial  paper-factory  of  Schleglmuhl,  On  the  1.  the  three-peaked 
Semmeringf  to  the  W.  in  the  background  the  Baxalp.  The  line 
describes  a  wide  circuit  round  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  to  stat. 
Payerbach  and  crosses  the  Valley  of  Reichenau  by  a  viaduct  300 
yds.  long  (gradient  1 :  40).  Two  small  tunnels ;  to  the  1.  an 
extensive  view  over  the  plain.  Gloggnitz  now  lies  558  ft.  below 
the  line. 
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The  Ootschakogel  is  next  skirted  and  two  more  tunnels  are  tra- 
versed.  Stat.  Klamm ;  the  half-rulued  castle  of  Prince  Lleclxten- 
steln,  on  a  rocky  pinnacle,  was  once  tlie  key  of  Styria.  Far  below 
runs  the  old  Semmering  road ;  the  green  dale  yisibie  beyond  the 
next  tunnel  Is  the  Untere  AdlitzgraJben,  The  Weinxettehoand  is 
next  skirted  by  a  long  gallery;  then  a  tunnel,  and  two  bridges 
which  carry  the  line  to  the  S.  slope  of  the  Obere  AdUttgraben, 
After  three  more  tunnels  the  train  reaches 

Stat.  Semmering  (2894  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  the  line. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  road  (3255  ft.)  is  the  *Enker%og  Johann 
Inn,  1  M.  from  the  station.  In  order  to  avoid  the  remaining  part 
(360  ft.)  of  the  ascent  the  train  now  penetrates  the  highest  part  of 
the  Semmering,  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Styria,  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  nearly  1  M.  in  length,  beyond  which  It  traverses 
the  peaceful  dale  of  the  FroschnHz.  Stat.  8pital ;  then  ttitnzu- 
schlag  (2178  ft.)  C^Brduhaus',  EUphant;  Rail.  Restaurant)^  where 
the  express  trains  stop  Y4  hr. 

The  line  now  follows  the  picturesque ,  pine-clad  valley  of  the 
Murz^  containing  numerous  forges.  To  the  r.  in  the  valley,  beyond 
Krieglach,  is  the  new  chlteau,  and  on  the  height  the  old  castle  of 
Mitterdorf.  Then  Kindherg  and  Kapfenberg  with  the  castles  of 
these  names.   Nearstat.  Bruck  rises  the  ancient  castle  of  Landskron. 

Bmck  (Eisenhahn-Oasthof;  Adler;  Mitterbrau)  Is  a  small  town 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Miirz  and  the  Mur ,  with  an  old  castle. 
The  train  now  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Mur.  Stat.  Pemegg^ 
with  a  large  chateau.  The  forges  of  Frohnleiten  on  the  r.  bank  and 
the  castle  of  Pfannherg  on  the  1.  belong  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
Schloss  Rabenstein  on  the  r.  bank  is  the  property  of  Prince  Liechten- 
stein. The  line  next  passes  the  Badelwand  and  skirts  the  ri'  er 
by  means  of  a  rocky  gallery  of  35  arches ,  above  which  runs  the 
high  road.  Stat.  Peggau  possesses  silver  and  lead  mines. 
•  The  train  crosses  the  Mur,  passes  stat.  Klein- Stubing ,  and 
enters  the  fertile  basin  In  which  Gratz  is  situated.  On  an  emi- 
nence to  the  W.  rises  the  picturesque  Gothic  pilgrimage-church 
of  Strassengel  (1443  ft.).  To  the  r.  rises  the  castle  of  Qosting^ 
the  property  of  Count  Attems ,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Gratzers. 
Farther  on  is  the  castle  of  Eggenberg^  3  M.  from  Gratz. 

Chratz  (1068  ft.)  (On  the  r.  bank  of  the  Mur,  *Elephant,  R.  1  fl.j 
Oesterbeichischeb  Hop 5  Goldnes  Ross^  *Floeian^  Goldner  Lowe; 
Drei  Raben.  On  the  I.  bank,  ^Ebzhebzoo  Johann  ;  Stadt  Tribst  ;  Kaises- 
KRONE;  XJngab.  Krone),  the  capital  of  Styrla(oi,OOOinhab.J,  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mur,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
four  bridges,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  provincial  capitals  of  Austria. 
The  *Sehlossberg,  which  rises  about  400  ft.  above  the  river ,  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  views  in  Germany,  embracing  the  course  of 
the  Mur  and  the  populous  valley,  enclosed  by  picturesque  mountains : 
N.  the  Schockel  (4586  ft.),  N.W  the  Upper  Styrlan  Mts.,  S.W.  the 
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Schwanberg  Alps,  S.theBachergeblrge.  The  Gothic  Cathedral  dates 
from  1446.  The  LandhauSj  or  Council  Hall ^  an  extensive  and  Imposing 
pile,  was  erected  In  1569.  The  ^Joanneum^  a  spadous  edifice 
■with  gardens,  was  founded  hy  Archduke  John  In  1811  as  an  instl- 
tntlon  for  the  promotion  of  agricnlture  and  practical  science  in 
Styria.  It  contains  specimens  of  the  staple  commodities  of  this 
district,  and  a  well  arranged  natural  history  mnseum. 

As  the  train  proceeds ,  indications  of  the  richer  vegetation  of 
the  south  become  more  apparent.  On  the  mountains  to  the  r.  rises 
the  castle  of  Prematetten ;  on  the  1.  beyond  stat.  Kalsdorf  the 
castle  of  Weissentck.  The  mountains  on  the  r.  separate  Styria 
from  Oarlnthia. 

Near  Wildon  the  Kainaeh  is  crossed.  To  the  r.  near  Leihnitx 
is  the  archieplscopal  chateau  of  Seckcm ;  farther  on,  the  castles  of 
(1.)  Ijobeckj  and  (r.)  Ehrenhausen,  The  chateau  of  Spielfeldj  which 
comes  in  view,  once  belonged  to  the  Duchess  de  Berry,  whose  sump- 
tuous chateau  of  Brunnsee  is  41/2  M.  distant. 

The  line  quits  the  Mur  and  enters  the  mountainous  district 
which  separates  the  Mur  from  the  Drau.  Near  Posanitx  a  viaduct 
700  yds.  in  length  (64  arches)  and  a  tunnel  of  equal  length  are 
traversed. 

Marburg  (JStadt  Wien ;  8tadt  Meran ;  both  near  the  station) 
is  the  second  town  in  Styria.  To  the  S.W.  extends  the  long  vine 
and  forest-clad  Backer- Oebirge.  (Branch-line  firom  Marburg  to 
Klagenfurt,  Villach,  and  Franzensfeste.) 

A  pleasing  view  is  obtained  from  the  train  as  it  crosses  the 
Drau.  Stations  Kranichsfeld  and  Pragerhof  (whence  a  line  runs 
to  Stuhlweissenburg  and  Pest).  Beyond  stat.  Poltschach ,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Botschj  the  scenery  improves. 

The  German  language  is  now  replaced  by  a  Sclavonic  or  Wend 
dialect.  The  line  winds  through  a  sparsely  peopled  district.  The 
valleys  are  generally  narrow  and  picturesque,  the  mountains  richly 
wooded,  with  occasional  vineyards  and  fields  of  maize.  Several 
small  stations  and  foundries  are  passed,  and  an  extensive  view  of 
the  Sannthal ,  a  populous  and  undulating  plain ,  bounded  by  the 
Sulzbach  Alps,  is  at  length  suddenly  disclosed. 

CiUi  (787  ft.)  (Krone  ,•  Elephant,  new ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  an 
ancient  town,  founded  by  the  £mp.  Claudius  (Claudia  Celleia). 
Roman  reliefs  and  memorial  stones  are  still  found  imbedded  in  the 
town-walls.  On  a  wooded  height  in  the  vicinity  stands  the  ruined 
eastle  of  OberciUi;  on  the  slope  to  the  N.E.  theLazarist  monastery 
of  St.  Joseph  with  its  two  towers. 

The  train  crosses  the  green  Sann ,  and  enters  the  narrow  and 
wooded  valley  of  that  stream.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
whole  line  is  between  Cllli  and  Sava.  Stations  Markt  Tuffer,  with 
a  ruined  castle ,  and  Rbmerhad  (which  memorial  stones  prove  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Romans),  also  called  Teplitz  (1.  e.  'warm 
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bath'),  are  watering-places  with  attractiye  grounds  and  promenades, 
much  yisited  from  Trieste. 

Steinbruck  (*Rail.  Restaurant;  25  min.  allowed  for  express 
passengers  to  dine,  D.  1  fl.  5  kr.,  or  ^  la  carte),  a  thriying  village 
on  the  Save  or  Sau,  which  here  unites  with  the  Sann.  (Branch- 
line  to  the  S.E.  to  Agram.)  The  train  now  runs  for  1  hr.  in  the 
narrow  yalley  of  the  Save,  enclosed  by  lofty  limestone  cliffs,  and 
often  barely  affording  space  for  the  river  and  railway.  Stations 
Hraatnig  (with  valuable  coal-mines),  Triffaily  Sagot  (the  first  place 
in  Oarniola),  and  8ava, 

The  valley  now  expands.  At  Littai  the  Save  is  crossed.  Scen- 
ery still  very  picturesque.  Stations  Kftssniiz,  Laaae,  At  the 
influx  of  the  Laibach  into  the  Save ,  the  line  quits  the  latter  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  former.  The  lofty  mountain- range  now 
visible  is  that  of  the  Julian  or  Camian  Alps.    Stat.  Salloch. 

Laibach  (994  ft.)  C*5tad«  Wien;  EUphant;  Europa),  Sclav. 
Ljubljana  J  on  the  Laibach^  the  capital  of  Carnlola,  with  23,000 
inhab.,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  enclosed  by  mountains  of 
various  heights.  An  old  Castle j  now  used  as  a  prison ,  rises  above 
the  town.  The  Cathedral j  an  edifice  in  the  Italian  style ,  is  deco- 
rated with  stucco  and  numerous  frescoes  of  the  18th  cent.  The 
Congress-Platz  (Narodny-Terg),  so  named  from  the  congress  which 
sat  here  from  27th  Jan.  to  2ist  May  1821 ,  is  adorned  with  a 
Monument  of  Radetzky,  a  bust  in  bronze  erected  in  1860. 

The  line  now  traverses  the  marshy  Laibaeher  Moos  by  means 
of  an  embankment ,  1^/4  M.  in  length ,  and  crosses  the  Laibach^ 
which  becomes  navigable  here ,  although  hardly  3  M.  below  the 
point  where  it  issues  from  the  rocks  near  Oberlaibach. 

Near  stat.  Franzdorf  the  line  is  carried  past  Oberlaibach  by  a 
viaduct  625  yds.  long ,  120  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  and  supported 
by  a  double  row  of  arches  (25  in  number),  and  enters  a  more  moun- 
tainous district  with  beautiful  pine-forest.  Stat.  Loitsch  (1555  ft.) 
(Post  or  Stadt  Triest). 

QuiCKsiLVBB  Mines  of  Idbia,  15  H.  N.W.  of  Loitach  j  carriage  thither 
in  4  hrs. ,  6 — 8  fl.  for  the  excursion;  inspection  of  the  mines  3 — 4  hrs.; 
drive  back  4  hrs.  The  entrance  to  the  mines  is  approached  by  787  steps 
hewn  in  the  limestone-rock,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Idria  (1542  ft.)  (Sehtear- 
xer  Adler).  which  lies  in  a  sequestered  valley.  Drops  of  the  pure  metal 
are  seen  adhering  to  the  ore  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  in  tuns  from 
a  depth  of  2661  ft.  Annual  yield  125  tons ,  part  of  which  is  converted 
into  cinnabar  on  the  spot. 

Next  Stat.  Rakekj  3^2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  which  is  the  Zirk- 
nitser  See,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  Then  stat.  Adelsberg 
(1798  ft.)  (Krone ;  Eisenbahn),  Sclav.  Postdjna. 

The  celebrated  *Stalactitb  Caverns,  known  in  the  middle  ages  and 
accidentally  re-discovered  in  1816,  are  »|4  M.  W.  of  Adelsberg.  All  the 
fees  are  fixed  by  tariff  and  are  somewhat  high  for  a  single  visitor ,  but 
less  when  shared  by  a  party.  Brilliant  illumination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  effect.  A  visit  to  the  grotto  occupies  2^Ut — 3 
hrs.,  or  if  prolonged  to  the  Belvedere  4  hrs.  Temperature  i8*  Fahr.  Ful- 
ler particulars,  see  Saedeker^s  8.  Ocrmany  and  Austria. 
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The  train  now  trayerses  a  dreary ,  inhospitable  plain,  strewn 
with  blocks  of  limestone ,  termed  the  Karst  (Ital.  Carsoy  Sclav. 
Gabrek) ,  extending  from  Flume  (p.  66J  to  Gorizia  (p.  234).  At 
Stat.  Prestranek  it  crosses  the  Poik ,  and  beyond  stat.  St.  Peter 
(branch. line  to  Fhtmey  p.  66)  passes  through  six  tunnels.  Next 
stations  Lesece,  Divazxa  (2^2  M.  to  the  S.E.  are  the  grottoes  of 
9.  Canziarijj  Sessana  (1627  ft.).  The  train  now  descends  to  stations 
Prosecco  and  Nabresina  (H6tel  Daniel),  where  the  line  to  Venice 
by  Udine  diverges  (R.  39),  and  affords  a  magnificent  *view  of  the 
blue  Adriatic ,  Trieste ,  and  the  Istrian  coast  (views  to  the  right). 
The  slopes  are  planted  with  olives ,  fig-trees ,  and  trellised  vines. 
Qrignano,  the  last  station,  is  not  above  1^2  ^«  below  Prosecco  in  a 
straight  direction.  On  the  Punta  Orignana,  which  here  projects 
into  the  sea,  is  situated  the  handsome  chateau  of  Miramar  (p.  65). 
The  train  then  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  reaches  the  station  of 

Trieste.  Hoteb.  *U6tkj.  db  la  Villb  (F1.  a),  B.  iijs  fl.,  L.  40,  B.  70, 
A.  40  kr.;  Hotel  Dblorme,  opposite  the  Exchange ;  Loganoa  Gramoe  ,  in 
the  Pescheria^  *Eukopa  (PI.  c),  nearest  the  station;  Aquila  Kera,  in 
the    GoTso;  Hotel  db  Fbangb  (PI.  d) ;  Albbboo  Dakibl  (PI.  e). 

Cafes.  H6tel  de  la  Ville  (see  above);  DegH  SpeeeMy  Piazza  Grande; 
.leveral  near  the  post-office  and  many  others.  —  Restaurants.  Alia  Borsa 
Veeehiay  BergeTy  both  in  the  old  town;  Monte  VerdCy  Bcala  d''OrOy  Cervo 
d^  Oro  y  8otto  il  Monte ,  and  many  others  with  gardens  in  which  concerts 
are  frequently  given. 

Fiacres.  From  the  station  to  the  town,  one-horse  60  kr.,  two-horse 
IM2  fl. ;  from  the  town  to  the  station  40  kr.  or  1  fl. ;  drive  in  the  town, 
«(4  hr.  30  or  45  kr. ,  ijs  hr.  50  or  80,  *\a  hr.  75  kr.  or  1  fl.  10  kr.,  1  hr. 
1  fl.  or  1  fl.  80  kr.,  each  additional  ^t  hr.  20  or  30  kr. ;  at  night  5  kr. 
more  per  1(4  hr. ;  luggage  15  kr.  per  box.  —  Omnibus  from  the  station  to 
all  the  hotels  20,  at  night  30  kr. 

Steamboats  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  to  Venice  (B.  39)  three  times  weekly, 
to  Pola  three  times  weekly;  to  Greece,  Constantinople,  and  the  Levant 
once  weekly ;  to  Alexandria  every  Saturday. 

Baths.  Oesterreieher y  near  the  Artillery  Arsenal;  Hdtel  de  la  Ville; 
warm  salt  and  fresh-water  baths  at  both.  Turkish  baths  at  the  Baigni 
RusHy  near  the  public  gardens.  Sea-baths  at  the  Bagno  Maria  y  opposite 
the  Hdtel  de  la  Ville;  Bagno  BoseagliOy  to  the  r.  of  the  last;  B<»gno  Angeli 
(al  Soglio  di  Nettuno)y  at  the  Pescheria ;  Military  Swimming  Bathy  to  the  1. 
below  the  lighthouse.  Ferry  to  the  baths  4,  back  2  kr.  —  Boats  1 — ii|«  fl. 
per  hour. 

Public  Gardens.  One  by  S.  Antonio  Vecchio;  another  in  the  Piazza 
Grande ;  also  the  pleasant  Oiardino  Pubblico  by  the  Boschetto. 

Theatres.  Teatro  Orande  (PI.  21),  opposite  the  Tergesteo;  Teatro 
Mauroner  (PI.  22) ,  Corsia  Stadion ;  Teatro  Filodrammatico  (PI.  23) ;  Ar- 
monia  (PI.  24).    Italian  plays  and  operas  usually  performed  at  all  these. 

Bailway  Station,  a  handsome  structure  1  H.  from  the  Exchange. 

Bnglish  Ohnreh  Service  performed  by  a  resident  chaplain. 

Trieste  (more  fully  descrihed  in  Baedeker's  8,  Oermany  and 
Ausiria^y  the  Tergeste  of  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic ,  is  the  capital  of  Illyria  and  the  most  important 
seaport  of  Austria  (popul.  70,274).  It  was  constituted  a  free  har- 
bour by  £mp.  Charles  YI.  in  1719,  and  may  be  termed  the  Ham- 
burg of  S.  Germany.  Every  European  nation  has  a  consul  here. 
The  population  is  very  heterogeneous,  but  the  Italian  element 
predominates.   The  Harbour  is  the  centre  of  business.    It  is  enter- 
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ed  and  quitted  by  15,000  yessels  annually ,  of  an  aggregate  burden 
of  one  million  tons.  The  quays  are  being  greatly  extended  to  meet 
the  increasing  requirements  of  the  shipping  trade.  A  lofty  Light- 
house rises  on  the  S.W.  Molo. 

The  well'buUt  Neu>  Ibtcn,  adjoining  the  harbour,  is  intersected 
by  the  CancU  Qtamde  (PI.  5),  which  enables  yessels  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  close  to  the  warehouses.  At  the  end  of  the  Canal  is 
the  modern  church  of  S,  Antonio  (PI.  7)  in  the  Greek  style. 

Near  the  H6tel  de  la  VUle  is  the  Qrtek  Church  (PI.  10)  with 
its  two  green  towers,  sumptuously  fitted  up  (divine  service  at  6  a. 
m.  and  5  p.  m.).  To  the  1.  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Ville  is  the  Palaxxo 
Ccarciotti ,  with  a  green  dome.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  *Tergesteo 
(PI.  25),  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings ,  on  the  outside  of  which 
are  shops,  and  in  the  interior  a  glass  gallery  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
where  the  Exchange  (12 — 2  o'clock)  is  situated.  The  principal 
part  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by  the  offices  and  ^Reading  Room  of 
the  'Austrian  Lloyd\  a  steamboat -company  established  in  1833. 
Strangers  are  seldom  denied  access.  The  adjacent  Old  Exchange 
is  disused.  In  front  of  It  are  a  fountain,  and  a  Statue  of  Leopold  /. 
erected  in  1660. 

The  Corso,  the  principal  street  of  Trieste,  connecting  the  Piazza 
Grande  with  that  of  the  Exchange ,  separates  the  new  town  from 
the  old.  The  latter,  nestling  round  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
rises,  consists  of  narrow  and  steep  streets,  not  passable  for  carriages. 
To  the  1.  on  the  route  to  the  cathedral  and  the  castle  is  situated 
the  Jesuits'  Church  [8.  Maria  MaggiorCj  PI.  9) ,  containing  a  large 
modern  fresco  by  Sante.  Nearly,!  opposite  is  the  Piastzetta  di  Ric- 
eardo ,  named  after  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion ,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  imprisoned  here  after  his  return  from  Palestine.  The  Arco  di 
Riccardo  (PI.  2)  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  Roman  triumphal  arch, 
but  probably  belonged  to  an  aqueduct. 

The  ^Cattedrale  S,  Qiusto  (PI.  8)  consisted  originally  of  a  basi- 
lica ,  a  baptistery ,  and  a  small  Byzantine  church,  dating  from  the 
6th  cent.,  which  in  the  14th  cent,  were  united  so  as  to  form  a 
whole.  The  tower  contains  Roman  columns ,  and  six  Roman 
tombstones  (busts  in  relief)  with  inscriptions  are  immured  in  the 
portal.  The  facade  is  adorned  with  three  busts  of  bishops  in 
bronze.  The  altar-niches  of  the  interior  contain  two  ancient  mo- 
saics, representing  Christ  and  Mary.  The  Apostles  in  the  1.  bay, 
under  the  Madonna,  are  Byzantine  (6th  cent.).  Some  of  the  capi- 
tals are  antique  ,  others  Romanesque.  The  S.  aisle  contains  the 
tombstone  of  Don  Carlos,  pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown  (d.  1855). 

A  disused  burial-ground  adjoining  the  church  is  now  an  open- 
air  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities  (PI.  16)  of  no  great  value,  those 
on  the  upper  terrace  having  been  found  at'  Trieste ,  those  on  the 
lower  at  Aquileia  (key  kept  by  the  sacristan  of  the  cathedral,  50  kr.). 
Winckelmann,    the  German  archaeologist,    who  was  robbed  and 
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muidered  by  an  Italian  at  the  former  Locanda  Grande  in  1768,  i8 
interred  here,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1832. 

Fouche,  Due  cfOtrantOj  once  the  powerful  minister  of  police  of 
Napoleon  I.,  died  at  Trieste  in  1820,  and  was  interred  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  church.  Fine  view  thence  of  the  town 
and  sea ;  still  more  extensive  from  the  height  on  which  the  Castle 
stands. 

A  loiig  avenue,  skirting  the  coast  and  commanding  a  succession 
of  beautiful  views ,  leads  from  the  Campo  Marzo ,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town ,  past  the  Villa  Murat ,  the  Lloyd  Arsenal ,  and  the 
Gas  -  Works  y  to  Servola,  To  the  1.  are  the  five  picturesque  cem- 
eteries. 

Another  pleasant  walk  is  along  the  Acquedotto  through  a  pretty 
valley  to  the  Boschetto ,  a  favourite  resort  (Urge  brewery).  On  the 
opposite  hill  is  the  *  Villa  Botacin  with  a  garden  containing  rare 
plants.  From  the  Boschetto  a  shady  road  leads  to  the  Villa  Fer- 
dinandiana  (restaurant),  adjoining  which  is  the  RevoUella  Chapel 
commanding  a  charming  view  of  the  town,  the  sea,  and  the  coast. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  (carr.  3  fl.,  boat  4  fl.)  may  be  made 
to  the  chateau  of  ^Miramar^  formerly  the  property  of  Emp.  Maxi- 
milian of  Mexico  (d.  1867) ,  charmingly  situated  in  a  park  near 
rail.  Stat.  Grignano  (p.  63),  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Trieste, 
the  sea,  and  the  coast.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  The 
chateau  contains  a  suit  of  handsome  apartments  hung  with  modern 
and  copies  of  ancient  pictures  (fee  to  attendant  40 — 50  kr.).  A 
small  museum  near  the  entrance  to  the  garden  contains  Egyptian 
and  Greek  antiquities  collected  by  the  archduke.  Barcola  (restau- 
rant) is  a  favourite  resort  halfway  between  Trieste  and  the  chateau . 

The  extensive  Wharoes  of  the  Lloyd  Co.  opposite  Servola  (4M.) 
may  be  visited  daily,  except  holidays ,  Saturdays,  and  between  11 
and  1  o'clock  (guide  ^2  — ^  ^0- 

Excursions  to  Optschina  (Inn),  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  town  and  the  sea ;  Servola ;  8.  Giovanni ;  the  grotto  of  Cor^ 
niale,  9  M.  to  the  E. ;  to  Lipizza  (imperial  stables),  etc. 

Fbom  Tbibstb  to  Pola,  Ficme  and  Dalmatia.  Steamboat  three  times 
weekly  to  Pola  in  10  hrs. ;  thence  to  Fiume  twice  weekly  in  11  hrs. ; 
return  by  railway  (p.  66). 

The  steamer  skirts  the  undulating,  olive-clad  coast  of  Istria.  In  a  dis- 
tant bay  to  the  8.E.  lies  Capo  cTIstria  with  an  extensive  house  of  correction. 
On  an  eminence  rises  the  church  of  Pirano;  the  town  itself,  with  9000 
inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  bay^  the  pinnacles  and  towers  of 
the  disused  fortress  peep  from  amidst  olive-plantations.  The  lighthouse 
of  Salvore  is  next  passed,  then  Umago^  the  castle  of  Daila^  Oittanova,  Pa- 
renzQ  (with  remarkable  cathedral,  a  basilica  of  961),  and  Oriera.  In  the 
distance  to  the  B.  rises  Monte  Maggiore  (4560  ft.).  The  vessel  now  stops 
at  Rovigno  (Sismondi),  a  prosperous  town  with  14,000  inhab.  ^  staple  com- 
modities wine,  oil,  and  sardines.  To  the  r.  near  Fa»ana  rise  the  Brionian 
Islands,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  mainland.  Immediately 
beyond  this  strait  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  Pola  comes  in  sight.  The 
excellent  harbour,  the  principal  station  of  the  Austrian  fleet,  and  now 
of  considerable  commercial  importance,  is  defended  by  two  towers. 

Bjedkksb.    Italy  I.    3rd  Edit.  ^ 
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Pola  (*H6tel  RU>olij  near   the  harbour;    Pavatiello;    beer  at  Zeistr's; 

Trattoria  al  Buon  Pesce^  on  the  way  to  the  Arena),  a  thriving  seaport 
with  16,324  inhab.,  w  of  very  ancient  origin,  having  been  founded,  accord- 
ing lo  tradition,  by  the  Colchians  who  pursued  Jason  in  order  to  recover 
the  golden  fleece.  It  was  afterwards  the  Pietas  Julia  ^  a  war-harbour  of 
the  Romans,  from  which  period  its  magnificent  and  hijzhly  interesting 
antiquities  date.  These  may  be  visited  in  the  following  order  (guide 
annecesaary). 

The  *  Temple  of  Augmtns  and  Roma  (B.  C.  19),  26  ft.  in  height  and 
50  ft.  in  width,  with  a  colonnade  of  six  Corinthian  columns  23  ft.  in  height, 
and  with  admirably  executed  decorations  on  the  frieze ,  is  in  almost  per- 
fect preservation.  The  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  interior  is  iiuig- 
nificant. 

In  the  vicinity  stood  a  temple  of  Diana ,  or  more  probably  of  Roma, 
of  which  the  posterior  wall  only  is  preserved.  This  fragment  was  em- 
ployed about  the  year  1300  in  the  construction  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
which  is  incorporated  with  it  with  some  skill.  A  bust  of  Signor  Carrara 
(d.  1864),  to  who?e  efforts  the  antiquities  are  partly  indebted  for  their 
preservation ,  has  been  erected  here. 

The  traveller  now  crosses  the  market-place  towards  the  S. ,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  street  reaches  the  Porta  Aurata^  an  elegant  isolated 
arch  in  the  Corinthian  style  ,  20  ft.  in  height,  erected  by  the  Sergian 
family.  At  some  distance  to  the  r.  stood  the  ancient  Theatre,  the  site  of 
which  only  is  now  recognisable  by  a  semicircular  depression  in  the  hill. 
The  remnants  were  employed  in  1630  in  the  construction  of  the  fort. 

Excavations  which  are  still  prosecuted  have  brought  to  light  the  an- 
cient Porta  Ereulea  and  the  Porta  Oemina.  The  latter  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  Roman  capitol ,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Ckutle. 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  latter  is  a  Franciscan  Monastery,  erected  in  the  13th 
cent.,  now  a  military  magazine.  It  possesses  fine  cloisters,  and  an  elegant 
Romanesque  portal  on  the  W.  side.  A  celebrated  old  laurel-tree  in  the 
court,  which  was  said  to  be  a  scion  of  that  which  yielded  its  foliage  to 
grace  Caesar's  triumphal  entry  into  the  capitol ,  had  to  be  replaced  by  a 
young  tree  in  1864. 

Beyond  the  latter  the  *  Arena  is  reached.  It  was  erected  about  the 
period  of  the  Antonines  (A.  D.  150)  and  could  accommodate  15,000  specta- 
tors. Height  78  ft.,  diameter  344  ft.  The  lower  storeys  consist  of  two  se- 
ries of  arches  (72  in  number)  18  ft.  in  height,  one  above  the  other j  the 
upper  storey  is  a  wall  with  square  openings  for  windows.  The  exterior  is 
in  admirable  preservation,  but  the  interior  presents  a  scene  of  desolation ; 
the  arrangements  for  the  Naumachia  in  the  centre  can  alone  now  be 
traced.  Four  gates,  with  projecting  bxvttresses  of  which  the  object  is  un- 
known, form  the  entrances. 

The  steamboat  (once  weekly)  generally  quits  Pola  late  in  the  evening 
and  arrives  at  Fiume  early  next  morning.  The  broad  Cluarnero  Bay  is 
traversed.  To  the  1.  rises  Monte  Maggiore  (4688  ft.);  r.  in  the  distance 
the  Croatian  Mts.  of  which  the  Capella  range  is  the  most  prominent. 

Fiume,  Illyr.  Reka  (*Europa,  on  the  quay;  Caf4  near  the  market; 
*swimming-bath  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  town,  35  kr.),  the  capital  of 
the  Hungarian  coast-district,  with  13,(XX)  inhab.,  contains  little  to  interest 
the  traveller.  On  a  height,  ijs  hr.  from  the  inn,  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Tersato ,  the  property  of  the  Austrian  Marshal  Nugent.  A  small  temple 
here  contains  a  good  collection  of  ancient  reliefs,  busts,  statues,  dc., 
among  them  a  Venus  with  admirable  drapery.  In  the  vicinity  a  much 
frequented  Pilgrimage- Church ,  with  an  image  of  the  Madonna  of  Loreto, 
painted  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Luke  himself.  *Vicw  of  the  Bay  of 
Quarnero  with  its  islands,  Fiume,  and  the  adjoining  coast. 

{Railway  from  Fiume  to  St.  Peter  in  3>(2  hrs.;  fares  2  fl.  76,  2  fl.  8, 
1  tl.  38  kr.  Stations  Mattuglie,  Jurdani,  8apiane,  Dornegg,  Kiillenberg, 
The  line  is  uninteresting,  exrept  the  first  part  which  commands  some 
fine  views  of  the  sea.  St.  Peter,  and  thence  to  Trieste,  see  p.  63.j 

ExcuBSioN  TO  Dalhatia.  Voyage  to  Pola,  see  above.  The  steamer 
next  touches  at  Lustin- Piccolo,   the  capital  of  the  island  of  Luasin,   with 
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7000  inhab.,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the  Quarnero  Islands.  Then 
at  the  island  of  Selve.  Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  the  Roman  Jadera^ 
with  8000  inhab. ,  is  quite  Italian  in  character.  The  lofty  ramparts  are 
now  used  as  promenades.  The  Cathedral ,  in  the  Lombard  style ,  was 
erected  by  the  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo,  in  the  13tb  cent.,  after  the  town 
had  been  stormed  by  the  Venetians  and  French  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  Crusade.  The  Porta  Afaritima  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  handsome  Porta  Terra  Ferma  was  erected  by  Sanmicheli. 
Maraschino  is  made  in  large  quantities  (from  cherries)  at  Lunardo^ 
manufactory. 

From  Zara  the  steamer  proceeds  in  6  hrs.  to  Sebenieo  (Pellegrino) ,  a 
town  with  7000  inhab. ,  picturesquely  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kerka.  A  narrow  canal  connects  it  with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  3  M. 
distant.  Handsome  Cathedral  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  (15th  cent.). 
About  9  H.  farther  inland  lies  Scardona^  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  Kerka. 
The  fine  Fail  of  the  Kerla^  1^2  M.  higher  up,  is  precipitated  in  a  broad 
volume  from  a  height  of  160  ft.  in  several  leaps. 

The  steamer  rounds  the  Punta  delta  Platica ,  3  hrs.  after  leaving  Se- 
benico.  To  the  8.  in  the  distance  is  the  island  of  lAssa^  where  the 
Austrians  gained  a  naval  battle  in  July,  1866.  Bpalato  (Hotel  on  the 
quay) ,  with  12,(XX)  inhab. ,  is  the  most  beautiful  town  in  Dalmatia.  Nu- 
merous remains  of  a  vast  palace  of  Diocletian,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
half  the  town  is  built ,  are  still  extant.  The  Catftedral  in  the  Piaxza  del 
Duomo,  once  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  is  an  octagonal  edifice  in  the  Corinthian 
style.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Church  of  8t.  John,  once  a  temple  of  iEscn- 
lapius,  with  handsome  external  frieze.  The  ruins  of  Salona,  the  Roman 
capital  of  Dalmatia,  lie  3  M.  to  the  E.  A  good  road  leads  from  SpaJalu 
along  the  coast  to  the  N.  W.  to  Trau^  beautifully  situated  on  a  lofty 
peninsula ,  with  an  interesting  cathedral  of  the  13th  cent. 

The  steamer  next  touches  at  Milna ,  the  harbour  of  the  island  of 
Brazta^  the  largest  belonging  to  Dalmatia,  Lesina^  and  Cnrzola  (separated 
from  the  long  peninsula  of  Sabioncella  by  a  narrow  strait).  It  then  passes 
the  island  of  Meleda  and  stops  at  Rairuaa  (Inn ,  near  the  Porta  Pille) ,  a 
town  with  streets  rising  in  terraces,  and  a  number  of  handsome  buildings 
in  the  Venetian  style  (Cathedral^  Palazzo^  Dogana,  etc.).  Outside  the  Porta 
Maritima  a  bazaar  in  the  Turkish  fashion  is  held  three  times  weekly.  — 
Prom  Ragusa  either  by  steamer  in  7  hrs.  (or  by  land  through  the  narrow 
Turkish  coast-district  of  the  Suttorina  in  12  hrs.)  to  Castel  Kuovo^  a  town 
with  8000  inhab. ,  beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Cal- 
taro.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour,  the  *Bocche  di  Cattaro  ^  is  grand 
and  striking.  Cattaro,  a  strongly  fortified  town  with  4(X)0  inhab.,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Montenegro,  is  uninteresting.  A  good  road 
leads  from  Cattaro  to  Cettinje ,  the  capital  of  the  Zmagora  (a  ride  of  6 
hrs.).  The  traveller  may  then  cither  proceed  to  Corfu  via  Antivari  and 
Durazzo  ,  or  return  to  Trieste  by  steamer  (twice  weekly). 
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10.    Turin,  Ital.   Torino, 

Arrival.  The  principal  railway-station  at  Turin  is  the  Stazione  Cen- 
trale  J  or  Porta  Nuova  (1^1.  G,  7,  8),  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  'at  the 
end  of  the  Via  Eoma ,  a  handsome  edifice  with  waiting-room^  adorned 
with  frescoes ,  and  the  terminus  of  all  the  lines.  Travellers  to  Milan 
may  take  the  train  at  the  Stasione  Porta  Sum  (PI.  C,  5,  6) ,  at  the  end 
of  the  Via  della  Cernaia,  the  first  stopping  place  of  all  the  trains  of  the 
Novara-Milan  line  (omnibuses  and  carriages  meet  every  train),  or  at  the 
Stazione  Saecurtale  ,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dora  ,  a  station  of  the  slow 
trains  of  the  Novara  line.  —  Station  of  the  branch  line  to  RivoU  in  the 
Piazza  della  Statuto^  of  that  to  Ciri^  between  the  Piazza  Emanuele  Fili- 
bcrto  and  the  Ponte  Mosca. 

HotoU.  «EuKOPA  (PL  a) ,  Piazza  Castcllo  19,  B.  from  3,  L.  1,  B.  2, 
1>.  41J2,  A.  1  fr.  ^  *Gramd  Hotel  dk  la  Ligurie,  Via  Boma31,  R.  3,  D.  4, 
L.  and  A.  1>|2  fr.  \  *H6tel  Fedeb  (PL  c),  Via  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  o,  near 
the  corner  of  the  Via  di  Po,  R.  3,  D.  41J2,  A.  1  fr.  ^  Grand  Hotel  db 
TuBiN ,  opposite  the  central  station ,  D.  5  fr.  \  Bonke  Femhe,  or  Grand 
Hotel  d'Anglkteuue  (PL  f.),  Via  Barbaroux  Ij  Hotel  Tuombetta,  Via 
Roma,  corner  of  Via  Cavourj  Albekgo  Centkalb  ,  Via  delle  Finanze, 
il.  2,  B.  l^ji,  A.  *li  fr.  —  Second  class ,  with  restaurants :  Caccia  Realb 
(PL  g) ,  Piazza  Castello  18 ;  ^Hutel  de  France  et  de  la  Concorde  (PL 
h) ,  Via  di  Po,  B.  from  2,  D.  Sijz,  L.  and  A.  1,  omnibus  1  fr. ;  Tre  Corone, 
ViaS.  Tomjnaso  ;  Boloqna,  Piazza  d'Armi^  *Dogana  Vecchia,  Via  Corte 
d'Appello4,  near  the  Palazzo  di  Citta  (PL  27),  D.  3  fr.  —  Table  d'hote 
generally  at  5  o'clock ,  also  D.  a  la  carte ,  or  at  a  fixed  charge  (3i|2  to 
0  fr.).  The  Qrisxini,  a  kind  of  bread  in  long,  thin,  and  crisp  sticks,  are 
.said  to  be  particularly  wholesome.  Best  wines :  Barbera,  Barolo^  Nehiolo^ 
Grignolino. 

Keatauraata.  Cambio^  Piazza  Carignano  2,  good  wines ;  Paris  (PL  k), 
Via  di  Po  21,  good  cuisine,  D.  4  fr.-,  Bifo,  Via  Roma  13 j  iSf.  Carlo  (PL 
n);  Concordia  (PL  h).  Via  di  Po  20^  Meridiana  (PL  m)  j  Due  Indie,  Vir 
Guasco  4.  Good  wines  at  the  Trattoria  d'Oriente,  Via  Lagrange,  and 
at  the  Coccagna,  Via  Dora  Grossa. 

Oafea.  Caf^.  de  Pari*  (PL  k) ;  S.  Carlo^  handsomely  fitted  up.  Piazza 
S.  Carlo  2  5  yaxionale.  Via  di  Po  20^  Madera,,  Via  Lagrange  10;  Alfieri, 
Via  di  P05  Aiene ,  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto;  Borsa^  Via  Roma  25;  Romay 
corner  of  the  Via  di  Po  and  Via  Carlo  Alberto;  Bava  Giuseppe,  Via  di 
Po  24;  Liguria,  Corso  del  Re,  near  the  station;  Cafi- Restaurant  at  the 
Central  Station.  Ices  everywhere,  rorbetti  and  pezzi  duri  (the  former  half, 
the  latter  quite  frozen).  A  favourite  morning  beverage  is  a  mixture  of 
coflfee  ,  milk,  and  chocolate,  ^un  bicchierino^  20  c.  —  Confectioner.  Bass, 
Piazza  Castello,  S.  side.  —  Beer,  40  c.  per  bottle,  generally  bad:  Orosetti, 
Via  di  Po ;  Lumpp ,  at  the  corner  of  Via  dell'  Arsenale  and  Via  Alfieri. 
Vienna  Beer:  Via  di  Dora  Grossa  5;  Birraria  di  Vienna,  Via  Lagrange  6; 
Birraria  Centrale,  Via  di  Po. 

Cabst  or  Cittadine ,  stand  in  most  of  the  piazzas  and  in  the  streets 
leading  out  of  the  Via  di  Po.  Per  drive  (corsa)  1  fr. ,  at  night  (12 — 6  a. 
m.)  1  fr.  20  c. ;  first  »|2  hr.  1  fr.,  first  hr.  (ora)  1  fr.  00  c,  each  following 
'I2  hr.  75  c. ,  at  night  IM2  fr.  and  2  fr.;  each  trunk  20  c.  —  Two-horse 
carriage  per  drive  1  fr.  oO  c.  ;  first  ^2  hr.  IIJ2  fr. ,  first  hour  2  fr. ,  each 
additional  >|2  hr.  1  fr.  25  c;  at  night  per  drive  1  fr.  70c.,  first  »|2hr.  2fr.. 
etc.  —  Omnibuses  run  frequently  from  the  Piazza  Castello  to  each  of  the 
four  gates,  and  by  the  Via  Borgonuovo  to  the  Via  della  Rocca,  fare  10  c. 
—  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  Castello  by  the  Via  Lagrange  to  the  Barriera 
di  Xizza,  10  c. 

Railway  (Central  Station  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  see  above).  To  the 
E.  to  Alessandria  (Genoa,  Bologna),  see  RR.  12,  13 ;  S.  to  Saltuzo,  Bri,  and 
Cunco  (Nice)   in  2»|2  hrs.  (R.  17) ;   S.W.  to  Pinirolo  (p.  78)  in  1  hr. ;   W. 
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to  Susa  (Mont  Cenis,  p.  32)  in  l'J4  br. ;  l^.E.  to  Ivrea  (p.  78),  Biella  and 
Novara  (Arona,  ^lilan),  aee  B.  18. 

Diligence  (from  Cutieo)  to  Nice :  Oftlce  Ballesio.  Strada  Cavour  (coup^ 
22,  inMrienr  20  fr.). 

Post  Offiee  (Posta  Lettere)  ^  Via  del  Teatro  d'Angennes  lU  ( branch' 
offices  Via  Dora  Grossa  22  and  at  the  Central  Station).  Telegraph  Office, 
Via  del  Teatro  d'Angennes  8. 

Bookaellera.   Loeseker,  Via  di  Po  19,  with  circulating  library  of  £ng- 
j  lieh,  French,  German,  and  other  books;  Beuf,  Via  deir  Accademia  delle 

Scienze  2. 

miitary  music  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  daily,  in  winter  at  4,  in 
summer  at  5  o'clock ;  on  Sunday  12 — ^2,  in  summer  in  the  Giardino  Reale, 
in  winter  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emaouele^  in  the  evening  in  the  Piazza 
d''Arme  (daily,  in  summer  only). 

Baths,  Via  di  Po  51  (1  fr.  25  c.)  and  Via  della  Consolata.  Smmming 
Bath  (scuola  di  nuoto)  above  the  old  bridge  over  the  Po  (p.  77),  60  c. 

Oommisaionairea ,    or  ciceroni  ^    are  to  be  found  in  the  Piazza  CasteJlo 

and  Carignano,    but  their  services  mav  be  dispensed  with  (5fr.  per  day). 

Theatres.     Teatro  Regio   (P.  36) ,    m   the  Piazza  Castello ,    with  seats 

for  2500,  generally  open  during  the  Carnival  only;  Carignano  (PI.  35),  in 

thd  Piaaza  of  that  name,   open  the  greater  part  of  the  year;    D^Augennet 

(PL  34);   NazionaU^  for  operas,    Via  Borgo  Nuovo   (these  two  generally 

I  closed);    Bossini ,  Via  di  Po  24;    Scribe,   Via  Zecca  29,  French;    Oerbinu, 

corner  of  Via  Plana   and  Via   del  Soccorso,    Italian   comedies;    ViUorio 

I  Eiftanuele,  Via  Rossini  11,   a   circus;    Balbo^  Via  Andrea  I/oria;  Alfleri, 

Piazza  Solferiuo,  etc. 

Consuls.    British,  Via  di  S.  Pilippo  20.     American,  Via  de'  Piori  19. 
i  English  Church  Service   performed  in   a  chapel   at   the  back  of  the 

;  Tempio  Valdese  (PI.  8). 

i  PuiKciPAL  Atthactioxs  :  Aruioury  (p.  71),   Picture  Gallery  (p.  73)  and 

'  Museum  of  Antiquities ,    monuments  in  the  cathedral  (p.  74),    view  from 

the  Capuchin  monastery  (p.  77). 

Turin  (820  ft.),  the  Roman  Augusta  Taurinorum,  founded  by 
the  Tauiini,  a  Liguriaii  tribe,  destroyed  by  Hannibal  B.  C.  218 
and  subsequently  re-ereeted ,  was  the  capital  of  the  County  of 
Piedmont  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  in  1418  beeame  subject  to  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  frequently  resided  here.  Prom  1859  to 
1865  it  was  the  capital  of  Italy  and  residence  of  the  king.  The 
population,  in  1813  only  66,000,  is  now  207,770.  The  University 
has  a  staff  of  85  professors  and  is  attended  by  1500  students. 
Turin  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Po,  which  rises  on 
Monte  Viso,  about  45  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  and  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Dora  Riparia  (p.  31)  below  the  city.  The  plain  of  the  Po 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Oraian  and  Cottian  Alps,  and  on  the 
E.  by  a  range  of  hills  rising  on  the  r.  bank,  opposite  the  city  (hill 
of  the  Capuchins,  p.  77;  Superga,  p.  78).  Since  the  removal  of 
the  court,  the  trade  and  manufactory  of  the  town  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  Piedmontese  dialect  forms  a  kind  of  transition  from 
French  to  Italian  and  is  hardly  intelligible  to  foreigners.  French 
is  spoken  everywhere. 

On  7th  Sept.,  1706,  a  celebrated  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Turin  between  the  Imperial  army  of  (Germany  with  its  allies  under  Prince 
Bugene,  and  the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were  fiignally  defeated  (comp. 
p.  78).  In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  ITouse  of  Savoy  refrained  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  obtained  the  Kingly 
rank  which  it  still  poMesses. 
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The  plan  of  the  old  town,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Via  di 
Dora  Grossa  from  the  Piazza  Castello  to  the  Via  della  Consolata  ,  is 
but  slightly  altered  from  that  of  the  colony  founded  by  Augustus, 
having  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  middle  ages.  At  length 
under  the  Savoy  princes  in  the  i7th  cent,  a  systematic  extension 
of  the  town  was  begun.  The  architecture  of  the  city,  with  its  spa- 
cious squares  and  regular  streets  (formerly  termed  contrada,  now 
generally  via),  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  other  large  Italian 
towns.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  comparatively  modern,  the  older 
buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  Francis  1.  in  1536  and  during 
the  siege  of  1706.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  by  the 
French  when  in  possession  of  the  city  and  environs  in  1800 ,  and 
the  citadel  was  almost  entirely  removed  in  1857. 

The  busiest  streets  are  the  Via  Roma  (formerly  Nuova^^  between 
the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  and  the  Piazza  Castello ,  the  Via  di  Dora 
Orossa  between  the  Piazza  Castello  and  the  Piazza  dello  Statuto, 
and  especially  the  broad  and  handsome  *Via  di  Po,  leading  from 
the  Piazza  Castello  to  the  bridge  over  the  Po,  and  flanked  by  ar- 
cades (Portici).  The  best  shops  are  near  the  Piazza  Castello ;  those 
ill  the  direction  of  the  Po,  towards  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
are  inferior. 

The  Palaszo  Madama  (PI.  29),  the  ancient  castle,  a  lofty  and 
cumbrous  pile  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  Castello ,  is  the  only 
mediaeval  structure  of  which  Turin  boasts.  It  owes  its  present 
name  to  the  mother  of  King  Victor  Amadous  TT. ,  who  as  Dowager 
Duchess  (^Madama  Reale*)  occupied  the  building,  and  embellished 
it  in  1718  by  the  addition  of  a  handsome  double  flight  of  steps  and 
the  facade  with  marble  columns  on  the  W.  side.  The  original 
towers  on  the  E.  side  are  still  standing.  Down  to  1865  the  Palazzo 
Madama  was  the  seat  of  the  Italian  senate,  and  contained  the  Royal 
Picture  Oallery,  recently  transferred  to  the  Palazzo  dell'  Accademia 
delle  Scienze  (p.  72).  In  front  of  the  Palace  stands  a  Monument  to 
the  Sardinian  Army  (PL  15)  by  Vine.  Vela,  erected  by  the  Milanese 
in  1859,  and  representing  a  warrior  in  white  marble  defending  a 
banner  with  his  sword.  In  relief,  Victor  Emmanuel  on  horseback 
at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  Castello  is  situated  the  Paiaiio 
Reale,  or  Royal  Palace  (PI.  31),  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent. ,  a  plain  edifice  of  brick  ,  sumptuously  fitted  up  in  the 
interior.  The  palace-yard  is  separated  from  the  Piazza  by  a  gate, 
the  pillars  of  which  are  decorated  with  two  groups  in  bronze  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  ,  designed  by  Abbondio  Sangiorgio  in  1842.  To 
the  1.  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  ,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted, 
in  a  niche  near  the  staircase,  is  the  'Cavallo  di  Marmo\  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Duke  Victor  Amadous  I.  (d.  1675);  the  statue 
is  of  bronze,  the  horse  in  marble ;  beneath  the  latter  are  two  slaves. 
The   royal   apartments  are  generally  accessible  in  the  absence  of 
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the  king.  The  private  library  contains  a  very  copious  collection  of 
historical  and  genealogical  works ,  and  a  valuable  cabinet  ot 
drawings.     Visitors  apply  to  the  custodian  in  the  palace  itself. 

The  Palace  Garden  (Giardino  Reale),  entered  from  the  arcade 
opposite  the  Palazzo  Madama ,  is  open  daily  from  tst  May  to  30th 
Sept.  11 — 3  o'clock  (military  music ,  see  p.  69).  Adjacent  to  the 
CWardino  Reale  is  a  well- stocked  Zoological  Garden  (open  to  the 
public  Mond.  and  Thurs.  2 — 3 ;  to  strangers  daily  on  application 
at  the  palace).  —  Services  of  a  commissionaire  in  the  palace  and 
armoury  unnecessary. 

The  long  S.  E.  wing  of  the  edifice  (Galleria  Beaumont)  contains 
the  *Amoiiry  (i4rm<r{a  Reale  ^  PI.  11),  entered  from  the  arcade 
(first  door  to  the  r.  when  approached  from  the  palace),  opposite  and 
to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Palazzo  Madama.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays,  11 — 3  o'clock ,  and  daily  at  the  same  hours  by  tickets 
(obtained  between  11  and  3  o'clock  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Armoury,  on  the  ground-floor).  The  collection  is  very  choice 
and  in  admirable  order  (custodian  1/2 —  I  fr.). 

In  the  centre  of  Room  I.  is  a  handsome  modern  *  marble  group  by 
Finelliy  representing  St.  Michael  with  raised  sword  keeping  down  Satan 
in  fetters,  presented  in  1844  by  'if.  Cristina  di  Borbane  vedova  del  Re  Carlo 
Felice' .  By  the  pedestal  are  two  French  regimental  eagles  and  the  sword 
worn  by  Napoleon  I.  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Numerous  models  of  mo- 
dern weapons^  Japanese  and  Indian  weapons  and  armour;  busts  of  cele- 
brated Piedmontese  and  Savoyards.  A  cabinet  on  the  r.  contains  gifts 
presented  to  the  king  by  Italian  towns,  a  sword  presented  by  Rome  in 
i859,  a  crown  by  Turin  1860,  and  a  sword  in  I860,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Dante  Festival-,  in  the  centre  the  favourite  horse  of  Charles  Albert; 
Piedmontese  flags  from  the  wars  of  1848 — 49  over  the  cabinets,  and  the 
costume  of  the  notorious  brigand  Monaco,  etc.  The  long  Hall  adjoining 
Room  I.  ,  contains  cavalry-accoutrements ;  the  first  sword  to  the  r.  (No. 
949)  at  the  top  of  cabinet  K.  is  by  lienvenuto  Cellini.  The  finest  suits  of 
armour  are  those  of  the  Brescian  family  Martinengo.  A  saddle  of  Emp. 
Charles  V.  in  red  velvet.  On  the  middle  of  the  wall  to  the  r.  a  gigantic 
suit  worn  by  an  equerry  of  Francis  I.  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Pavia; 
at  the  end  of  it  the  armour  of  Prince  Eugene  worn  at  the  battle  of  Turin, 
and  a  Roman  eagle  of  the  8th  Legion.  Over  the  door  a  bust  of  King 
Charles  Albert  (d.  1849);  also  two  of  his  swords,  sword  of  St.  Maurice, 
sabre  of  Tipoo  Sahib ;  two  Austrian  fiags  captured  in  1848  at.  the  battle 
of  Somma  Campagna.  A  cabinet  here  contains  a  rare  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  32  halberds.  (A  small  adjacent  room  is  occupied  by  a  very 
valuable  Collection  of  Coins^  trinkets,  mosaics,  carved  ivory,  etc.)  On  the 
r.,  as  the  long  hall  is  re-entered,  under  glass,  a  *  shield  by  Benvennio 
Cellini y  embossed  and  inlaid  with  gold,  representing  scenes  from  the 
wars  of  Marius  against  Jugurtha.  A  number  of  ancient  helmets  are  also 
preserved  here.  The  sword  of  the  Imperial  General  Johann  v.  Wertli  (d. 
1652)  bears  a  curious  German  inscription  in  verse. 

In  the  Piazza  Carignano^  near  the  Piazza  Castello,  and  reached 
by  the  Via  Lagrange  leading  to  the  S.,  rises  the  Falazso  Carignano 
(PL  26),  with  its  curious  brick  ornamentation  ,  where  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  met  down  to  I860.  A  new  facade  has  been 
built  at  the  back  ,  towards  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto ,  and  part  of 
the  collections  of  the  Academy  (p.  72)  will  be  transferred  to  this 
palace.  —  In  the  Piazza  Carignano ,  in  front  of  the  palace,  stands 
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the  fluely-executed  marble  statue  of  the  philosophei  and  patriot 
Gioberti  (PI.  20),  by  Albertoniy  erected  in  1859.  —  The  Piazza 
Carlo  Alberto  (£.  side  of  the  Palazzo  Garignauo)  is  embellished  with 
a  bronze  monument  of  King  Charles  Albert  (PI.  18),  designed  by 
Marochettiy  and  cast  in  London.  The  pedestal  stands  on  four  steps 
of  Scottish  granite ;  at  th  )  corners  below  are  four  colossal  statues  of 
Sardinian  soldiers ;  above  them  are  four  allegorical  female  figures, 
representing  Martyrdom,  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Independence. 

In  the  vicinity,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Carignano  and  the 
Via  deir  Accademia,  is  the  Palaiio  delP  Aocadenia  d^lle  Soiense 
(PI.  10),  containing  a  picture-gallery  and  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  To  the  r.  on  the  ground^floor  are  the  Egyp- 
tian, Roman,  and  Greek  sculptures ;  on  the  first  floor  the  natural 
history  collection ;  on  the  second  floor  smaller  Egyptian  antiquities 
and  the  picture  gallery  (all  collections  open  on  week-days  9 — 4, 
Sund.  9—1). 

The  Natural  History  KuMum  contains  fossil  impresaionfl  of  fish;  a 
cabinet  with  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  an  antediluvian  ^  Tetralophodon 
Arvernensi8\  found  during  the  construction  of  the  railway ;  opposite  to  it 
a  gigantic  ''Olyptodon  clavipes'  from  the  La  Plata  district  \  also  a  ''Mega- 
therium Cuvierf;  valuable  collection  of  vsiufled  animals.  —  The  Mineralogi- 
cal  Collection  is  considered  good. 

The  Kuseum  of  Antiquities  (Museo  Egtzio  e  di  Antichitd  Oreco-Romane) 
consists  of  two  sections.  An  ante-room  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  r., 
contains  the  complete  skeleton  of  a  whale.  The  door  leads  to  Hall  I., 
containing  Egyptian  statues  and  late  Greek  works  found  in  Egypt;  on  the 
r.  a  good  torso,  on  the  1.  four  figures  placed  round  a  column,  bearing  the 
name  of  Protys  the  sculptor.  Minerva,  over  life-size.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  *mosaics  found  at  Stampacci  in  Sardinia,  representing  Orpheus  with 
his  lyre,  and  a  lion,  goat,  and  ass,  probably  the  animals  listening  to 
him.  Hall  II. :  large  Egyptian  sphynxes,  figures  of  idols  and  kings,  sar- 
cophagi ,  reliefs;  over  the  sitting  figure  of  Sesostris  is  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  Parisian  antiquarian  Champollion,  ^qui  arcanae 
Aegtfptiacorum  scripturae  reconditam  docirinam  pHmus  aperuit.''  —  The  visi- 
tor now  enters  the  1st  Gallery  to  the  left.  In  the  centre ,  statue  of  a 
youth  ,  Hercules  killing  the  snakes  (in  Greek  marble).  Posterior  wall, 
colossal  female  head  (Venus),  found  at  Alba  in  1839,  used  as  a  fountain- 
jet;  Antinous;  repetition  ofMarsyas  and  Olympus.  On  the  pillar,  Athlete 
oCTering  sacrifice  (a  relief).  Window-wall,  head  of  basalt  with  Coptic  in- 
scription. 2nd  Gallery :  two  rows  of  busts  of  emperors.  On  the  pillar, 
works  in  ivoi'y  and  wood :  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  Abraham''s  Sacrifice, 
by  Simon  Troger  of  Munich ,  1741.  The  cabinets  contain  statuettes  and 
busts  in  marble  and  bronze,  many  of  them  modern.  Along  the  window- 
wall  biists  of  philosophers  and  poets.  Last  Room :  Vases ;  by  the  pillar 
dishes  and  terracottas  (*head  of  Medusa,  Mercury  and  a  youth,  Olympus 
from  the  group  already  mentioned ,  graceful  dancing  nymphs).  By  the 
wall  opposite,  a  •*statuette  of  Minerva  in  bronze,  found  in  the  Versa  near 
Stradella  in  1829;  a  tripod  and  *Faun  found  near  Turin.  —  The  smaller 
antiquities  are  on  the  Seoand  Floor  (visitors  ring  a  bell  on  the  r.),  con- 
sisting of  mummies,  papyrus  writings,  Rcarabees,  statuettes,  trinkets, 
vases ,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  second  room  is  the  formerly  celebrated 
Tabtda  Isiaca^  found  under  Pope  Paul  III.  (d.  15S9)  in  the  Villa  Caffarelli 
at  Rome,  a  tablet  of  bronze  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  partially  in- 
laid with  silver.  Attempts  to  decipher  the  characters  elicited  the  most 
profound  and  erudite  explanations  and  conjectures  from  the  savants  of 
three  centuries  ,  but  it  has  been  recently  proved  that  the  tablet  is  spu- 
rious,  having  been   manufactured  at  Rome  vinder   H«drian.    The  eele> 
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br*(ed  paj^raa  with  the  •nnftls  of  Blanetho,  diacovered  by  ChampolUon,  in 
also  preserved  here.  Finally  a  number  of  reman  and  medifleval  antiqui- 
ties ,  at  present  in  disorder. 

The  Fieture  Gallery  ( Pinacoteca)  consists  of  15  roomn  containin<i;  514 
paintings ,  many  of  them  very  valuable  (catalogue  l'|4  fr.)-  Boom  I. : 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  battle-pieces.  Beginning  on  the  r. : 
(en  of  the  battles  fought  by  Prince  Eugene,  by  ffucMmburghf  thirteen 
portraits  of  members  of  the  House  of  Savoy ;  No.  28  is  by  Horace  Vernel ; 
29,  31.  Clouet;  39.  Van  Dyck;  4.  Van  Sthuppen^  Prince  Eugene  on  horse- 
back. —  The  2nd  ,  3rd  and  4th  Rooms  contain  works  of  the  school  of 
Vercelli  and  Monferrato,  of  no  great  value.  Room  II.:  *49.  Oavdenzio 
Ferrari  (the  best  master  o&the  school,  1484  —  1569),  St.  Peter;  49  bis. 
Ferrari^  Adoration  of  the  Child ;  50.  Sodoina  (Giov.  Ant.  Bazzi,  14T7— 15i9), 
Holy  Family  (not  of  this  school);  54.  Ferrari^  Descent  from  the  Cross.  — 
Room  III. :  *56.  Sodofna,  Madonna  and  saints.  —  Rooh  IV. :  99.  Landscape 
by  Massimo  d'AtegliOy  the  celebrated  author  and  statesman  (d.  1866).  — 
Room  V. :  93.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  (?) ,  Sladonna ;  *  94,  96.  Adoring 
angels,  by  the  same ;  97.  PoUaJuolo ,  Tobias  and  the  angel ;  96.  Sandro 
Botticelli^  Same  subject;  101.  Fr.  Francia^  Entombment;  108.  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  Madonna  and  Child ;  106.  Bugiardini^  Holy  Family ;  106bis.  After 
Raphael,  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence ;  HI. 
Sodoma^  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist;  118.  Oirolaino  Savoldo^  Holy  Fami- 
ly ;  122.  Franc.  Penni ,  Good  copy  (1518)  of  Raphael's  Entombment  in  the 
Palazzo  Borghese  at  Rome;  127  bis.  Clomo^  Entombment;  123.  After  Ti- 
tian, an  old  copy,    Pope  Paul  III.;    130.  ^art*  5ordone,  Portrait  of  a  lad  v. 

-  Room  VI. :  132.  Bonifazio ,  Hoir  Family ;  137,  138,  142,  143.  Andrea 
Schim9one,  Mythological  scenes;  14(5.  Atilonio  Badile^  Presentation  in  the 
Te«nple;  152.  Rinaldo  Mantovano.,  God  the  Father;  *157.  Paolo  Veronese^ 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  before  Solomon;  158.  Annibale  Caracci^  St.  Peter; 
161.  Caravaggio^  Musician.  —  Room  VII. :  163.  Guido  Reni^  John  the  Bap- 
tist; 166.  Badalocohio,  St.  Jerome  with  the  skull;  162.  Tintoretto,  The  Tri- 
nity; 177,  178.  Albani,  Salmacis  and  the  hermaphrodite;  174.  SpagnolettOy 
St.  Jerome;  189  bis.  (Jhrist  at  Emmaus,  after  Titian.  —  Room  VIII.  :  por- 
celain-paintings by  ConstanttH  of  Geneva,  copied  from  celebrated  originals. 

—  Room  IX. :  fruit  and  flower-pieces.  Then  a  corridor  with  copies.  — 
Room  X.:  *234.  Paolo  Veron4se.  Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  Saviour's 
feet;  236.  Guido  Rem,  Group  of  Cupids;  237;  238.  Poussin,  Waterfall,  Cas- 
cades of  Tivoli ;  239,  242.  Guerdno,  8.  Francesca,  Ecce  Homo ;  244.  Orazio 
GeHtiUschi,  Annunciation;  251.  Strosti,  Homer.  —  Room  XL:  257,  258. 
Sasso/etrato ,  Madonnas,  the  first  termed  'della  rosa' ;  260,  2&i,  271,  274. 
Albani,  The  four  Elements ;  276.  Carlo  Bold,  JIadonna  j^4,  288.  Bernardo 
Bellotti,  Views  of  Turin;  295.  Maratta,  Madonna;  299,300.  Angelica  Kauff- 
fMwiM,  Sibyls.  —  Room  XII. :  "Netherlands  and  German  school :  306.  £ngel- 
brechtS4n,  Passion;  309.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  style  oi  llieron.  Bosch 
(16th  cent.);  318.  Bruyn,  Portrait  of  Calyin  (?);  322.  Paul  Bril,  LandHcape ; 
325.  Goliz,  Warriors ;  «388.  Van  Bgck,  Children  of  Charles  I.  of  England ; 
340.  RubeMSy  Sketch  of  his  apotheosis  of  Henry  IV.  in  the  Uftizie;  351. 
Van  Dycky  Princess  Isabella  of  Spain.  —  Room  XIII.,  containing  the.  gems 
of  the  collection:  355.  Mantegna,  Madonna  and  saints;  *368.  Hans  Mem- 
ling,  Seven  Sorrows  of  Mary ,  forming  the  counterpart  of  the  Seven  Joys 
of  Mary  at  Munich ;  *363.  Van  Dyck,  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy ;  364.  />. 
Teniers,  Tavern;  366.  Wouwennan ,  Cavalry  attacking  a  bridge;  368.  D. 
Teniers ,  Younger,  The  music-lesson ;  *373.  Raphael,  Madonna  dell  a  Tenda 
(a  very  fine  picture,  but  the  original  is  at  Munich) ;  376.  Sodoina,  Lucretia 
killing  herself;  *377.  Paul  Potter  (1649),  Cattle  grazing;  377  bis.  Jan  Li- 
vens, Man  asleep;  378.  Jan BreughelyhnndsciKpc  with  accessories;  379.  Frans 
Mieris,  Portrait  of  himself ;  360.  Velvet  Breughel,  Quav ;  *383  bis.  Murillo, 
Capuchin;  *884.  Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family;  385.  Ronthorst  (Gherardo  delU 
Notti),  Samson  overcome  by  the  Philistines;  *386.  H.  Holbein,  Portrait  of 
Erasmus:  382.  J.  Ruysdael,  Landscape;  391.  Gerard  Dow,  Girl  plucking 
grapes;  392.  Velasquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ;  393.  Rubeng  (?),  Holy  Family; 
806.  C.  NttKkMT,  Seissors-grinder.  —   Room  XIV. :    410.  FUtris,  Adoration 
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of  the  Ma^i;  417.  Srhool  of  Rubens,  Soldier  »nd  girl;  420.  Wouteemum^ 
Horse-market;  435.  Gerard  Daw,  Portrait;  434.  ;Sf.  Ruytdael,  Landscape; 
4^.  Tenierx,  Younger,  Card-Plavera ;  430.  School  of  Rembrandt,  Portrait 
of  a  Rabbi;  458.  Scfialken,  Old  woman;  *470  bis.  Murillo,  Portrait  of  a 
boy.  —  Rook  XV. :  478,  483.  Claude  Lorrain,  Land.'»cape.s ;  484  bis.  Netscher, 
Portrait  of  Molifere. 

The  spacious  Piazza  S.  Carlo ,  which  adjoins  the  Academy,  is 
embellished  with  the  equestrian  *  Statue  of  Emnuumel  Philibert 
(PI.  19),  Duke  of  Savoy  (d.  1580),  surnamed  'Ttie  de  Fer%  In 
bronze,  designed  by  Marochetii,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  granite, 
with  reliefs  at  the  sides.  On  the  W.  side  the  Battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin ,  gained  by  the  duke  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain  against  the 
French  in  1557 ;  on  the  E.  side  the  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambr^sis 
(1558),  by  which  the  duchy  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy. 
The  duke  as  ^pacem  redditurus'  is  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his  sword 
(his  armour  preserved  at  the  armoury  is  placed  in  the  same 
attitude). 

The  Via  Roma  (formerly  Nuova)  leads  in  a  straight  direction 
from  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo  to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  and  the  railway- 
station.  To  the  1.  in  the  Via  dell'  Ospedale  is  the  Exchange,  the 
Industrial  Museum  and  the  Ospedale  8.  Giovanni  Battista.  Near 
the  latter ,  in  the  Piazza  Carlo  Emanuele  II ,  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  Count  Camillo  Cnvour,  by  Dnprtf  of  Florence,  was  erected 
in  1873. 

To  the  r.  of  the  Via  Roma,  in  the  Via  dell'  Arsenale  is 
the  spacious  Arsenal  (PI.  12),  containing  the  Museo  Nazionale 
d'Artigleria  (shown  to  strangers  only  by  special  permission  of  the 
war  minister),  the  artillery- workshops ,  a  manufactory  of  arms, 
stores  of  weapons,  cannon- foundries,  laboratories  ,  a  library,  and  a 
collection  of  maps. 

In  the  Via  Cavour ,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Lagrange,  is  the 
house  in  which  Count  Cavour  was  born  in  1810  (d.  1861),  with  a 
memorial  tablet. 

Adjoining  the  Palazzo  Reale  on  the  W.  side  rises  the  Cathedral 
of  8.  Giovanni  Battista  (PI.  3),  with  a  marble  facade  in  the  Renais- 
sance style  erected  by  Baecio  Pintelli  in  1498.  It  is  a  cruciform 
structure  with  aisles,  and  covered  with  an  octagonal  dome  in  the 
centre.  Over  the  W.  Portal  in  the  interior  is  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  Last  Supper  (p.  121).  Over  the  second  altar  on  the  r.  are 
18  small  pictures ,  blackened  with  age ,  erroneously  attributed  to 
Alb.  Diirer;  altar-piece  on  a  gold  ground  in  Gothic  frame  work, 
by  a  good  master.  Frescoes  on  the  ceiling  modern.  The  seats  of 
the  royal  family  are  on  the  I.  of  the  high  altar.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  situated  the  ^Cappella  del  88.  8udario  (open  during  morn- 
ing mass  till  9  o'clock),  approached  by  37  steps  to  the  r.  of  the 
high  altar ,  constructed  in  the  17th  cent,  by  the  Theatine  monk 
Guarini.  It  is  a  lofty  circular  chapel  of  dark  brown  marble  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  white  monuments,  separated  from  the  choir  by 
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a  glass  partition,  and  covered  with  a  curiously  shaped  dome.  This 
is  the  burial-chapel  of  several  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and  was  embellished 
by  King  Charles  Albert  in  1842  with  statues  in  white  marble  and 
symbolical  figures  to  the  memory  of  the  most  Illustrious  members 
of  his  family :  {j. )  Emmanuel PhUih€rt{dL.  1580),  'restitutor  imperii', 
by  Marchesi;  Prince  Thomas  (d.  1656),  by  Gaggini;  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.  (d.  1675),  by  Fraccaroli ;  Amadeus  VIII.  (d.  1451), 
by  Caociatori.  The  chapel  also  contains  the  marble  monument  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Sardinia  (d.  1855),  by  Revelli :  *  Conjugi  dul- 
eissimae  Martae  Adelaidi  posuit  Victor ius  Emanuel  1856\  The  pe- 
culiar light  from  above  enhances  the  effect.  In  a  kind  of  urn  over 
the  altar  is  preserved  the  SS.  Sudario,  or  part  of  the  linen  cloth 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  wrapped. 
The  door  in  the  centre  leads  to  the  upper  corridors  of  the  royal 
palace,  which  are  used  as  a  public  thoroughfare. 

Ck>rpiui  Domini  (PI.  5),  near  the  cathedral,  was  erected  in  1647. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1753  by  Count  Alfleri,  then  'decurione' 
of  the  city,  and  lavishly  decorated  witli  marble,  gliding,  and  paint- 
ings. —  In  the  adjacent  church  of  S.  Spirito  Rousseau  when  an 
exile  from  Geneva,  at  the  age  of  16,  was  admitted  within  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1728,  but  again  professed  himself 
a  convert  to  Calvinism  at  Geneva  in  1754. 

The  Piazza  del  Palasto  di  Citth  is  adorned  with  a  monument  to 
Amadeus  VI.  (PL  16),  surnamcd  the  ^conte  verde\  the  conqueror 
of  the  Turks  and  restorer  of  the  imperial  throne  of  Greece  (d.  1383), 
a  bronze  group  designed  by  Palagi,  and  erected  in  1853.  The 
marble  statues  in  front  of  the  portico  of  the  Palazzo  dl  Cltt^  (town- 
hall)  of  (1.)  Prince  Eugene  (d.  1736)  and  (r.)  Prince  Ferdinand 
(d.  1855),  Duke  of  Genoa  and  brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel ,  were 
erected  in  1858 ;  that  or  King  CharUs  Albert  (d.  1849)  in  the  hall 
to  the  1.  was  erected  in  1859 ;  that  of  the  present  king  to  the  r.  in 
1860.    Opposite  these  statues  are  several  Memorial  Tablets. 

In  the  Piazza  Savoia  rises  the  ^Monumento  SiccardV  (PI.  23),  an 
obelisk  75  ft.  in  height,  erected  in  1854  to  commemorate  the  abo- 
lition of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  named  after  Siccardi,  minister 
of  justice  ,  on  whose  suggestion  it  was  erected  with  the  consent  of 
the  king  and  Chambers.  The  names  of  all  the  towns  which  con- 
tributed to  the  erection  of  the  monument,  are  Inscribed  on  the 
column. 

The  Via  della  Consolata  leads  hence  to  the  E.  to  the  church  of 

La  Consolata  (PL  4),  containing  a  highly  revered  Madonna, 
and  formed  by  the  union  of  three  churches ;  the  present  structure 
is  in  the  'baroque'  style  of  the  17th  cent.  The  chapel  to  the  1. 
beneath  the  dome  contains  the  kneeling  statues  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Qiteen  of  Charles  Albert ,  and  Maria  Adelaide ,  Queen  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  (both  of  whom  died  in  1855),  erected  in  1861 .  The 
passage  to  the  r.  of  the  church  is  hung  with  votive  pictures,  most 
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of  them  very  rude.  The  piazza  adjoinlog  the  church  is  adorned 
with  a  granite  cohimii  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin^  erects 
ed  in  1835  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  cholera. 

Returning  to  the  Piazza  Savoia  and  crossing  the  Corso  Siocardi, 
we  reach  the  new  Qiardino  della  Cittadtlla ,  where  statues  were 
erected  in  1871  to  Brofferio ,  the  poet  and  orator,  and  in  1873  on 
the  opposite  corner  to  the  jurist  J.  B.  Cassini;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  a  bust  of  Dr.  Borella.  Farther  on ,  in  the  triangular 
Piazza  Pietro  Micca,  at  the  corner  of  the  Tia  della  Cemaja  is  a  mon*- 
umeut  iu  bronze ,  erected  in  1864  in  memory  of  PUiro  Micea, 
the  brave  ^soldato  minatore\  who  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life 
saved  the  citadel  of  Turin,  on  30th  Aug.,  1706,  by  springing  a 
mine  when  the  French  grenadiers  had  already  advanced  to  the  very 
gates.  Nearly  opposite  rises  the  statue  of  Count  Alex,  Lamarmora 
(d.  1855  in  the  Crimea). 

In  the  Via  dl  Po  (p.  70)  which  leads  to  the  S.  ttom  the  Piazza 
Castello,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Uniyernty  {¥i.  38),  with  a  handsome 
court  in  the  late  Renaissance  style  with  two  arcades  oim  above 
the  other.  It  contains  a  Museo  Lapidario  of  Roman  antiquities^ 
chiefly  inscriptions.  Marble  statues  have  been  erected  here  to 
Prof.  Riberi  (d.  1861)  and  Dr.  L.  GaUo  (d.  1857).  On  the  corridor 
of  the  first  floor  are  busts  of  celebrated  professors  and  »  large  alle^ 
^orical  group  presented  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  library,  on  the 
second  floor  (200,000  vols.),  contains  a  number  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  rare  editions. 

No.  6,  to  the  r.  in  the  Via  delV  Aecademia  Albertlua ,  is  the 
Aecademia  Albertina  delle  Belle  Art!  (PI.  9 ;  shown  on  week- 
days on  payment  of  a  fee).  It  contains  a  small  eollectiou  of  pic- 
tures ;  among  them  a  Madonna  ascribed  to  Raphael,  a  cartoou  by  Leon . 
da  Vinci,  and  24  cartoons  by  Gaudeuzio  Ferrari. 

The  Via  Montebello ,  the  next  cross-street ,  leads  to  the  new 
Synago^n^e,  a  square  building  resembling  a  tower ,  and  the  loftiest 
in  the  city ,  with  a  singular  facade  consisting  of  several  rows  of 
columns. 

The  streets  leading  out  of  the  Via  di  Po  to  the  S.  terminate  at 
the  former  Giardino  dei  Ripari,  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications, 
now  superseded  by  new  streets  and  squares  in  course  of  construction. 
The  statues  formerly  placed  here  of  the  Dictator  Manln,  of  Cesare 
Balbo  and  of  the  Generals  Bava  and  Pepe  are  at  present  removed. 

8.  Masiime,  between  Via  S.  Lazzaro  and  Via  Borgonuovo,  is 
in  the  style  of  a  Roman  temple,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  fa- 
cade is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  Good  modem 
frescoes  in  the  Interior,  and  several  statues  by  Albertoni. 

A  favourite  promenade,  especially  in  the  evening,  is  the  ^iwro 
Giardino  Pnbblicot  above  the  iron  bridge  on  the  1 .  bank  of  the  Po, 
with  a  Cafi  in  the  Swiss  style.  It  comprises  the  Botanical  Garden, 
and  extends  beyond  the  royal  chiteau  II  Valentino  ^  a  tnrreied 
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building  of  ^e   17ih  cent.,    now   occupied  by  the   Folytechnie 
School  ('scuola  superlore  d*applicazlone  degU  Ingegneri'). 

In  the  Gorso  del  Be ,  which  leads  from  the  Iron  Bridge  to  the 
Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  on  the  1.,  is  the  handsome  Protestant  Ghnrch 
(Tempio  Valdese ,  or  church  of  the  "Waldenses,  see  p.  78;  PI.  8), 
completed  in  1854 ,  the  first  erected  at  Turin  since  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  toleration  in  1848.  —  In  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice, 
uear  the  station ,  is  a  statue  of  Massimo  (TAzeglio^  the  author  and 
statesman  (d.  1866);  to  the  r.,  in  the  Piazza  Lagrange,  of  the 
mathematician  Lagrange  (d.  1813  at  Paris) ;  to  the  1.,  in  the  Piazza 
Paleocapaj  of  the  engineer  and  minister  of  that  name. 

Opposite  the  spacious  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  di  Po,  the  Po  is  crossed  by  a  Bridge  of  five  arches  construc- 
ted of  granite  in  1810.  (Above  the  bridge  is  the  swimming-bath, 
p.  69).  Beyond  the  bridge ,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  is  a  flight 
of  32  steps  ascending  to  the  spacious  dome-church  of  Gran  Madre 
di  Dio  (PI.  7),  erected  in  1818  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  ,  to  commemorate  the  return  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  1.  in 
1814.  The  groups  sculptured  in  stone  on  the  flight  of  steps  are 
emblematical  of  Faith  and  Charity.  The  lofty  columns  of  the  por- 
tico are  monoliths  of  granite.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  is  the 
Villa  della  Regina ,  now  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  officers  who 
have  fallen  in  battle,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town. 

On  the  wooded  hill  to  the  r.  rises  the  Capuchin  Monastery 
(PI.  24),  Yi  ^r-  "^^^^  from  the  bridge,  approached  by  broad  paths 
on  the  S.  and  N.  sides.  The  latter  Is  to  be  preferred ,  being 
shady  and  unpaved.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  church  (morning 
best  time  for  a  visit,  as  the  evening  light  is  dazzling)  commands  a 
fine  *survey  of  the  river,  city,  plain,  and  the  chain  of  the  Alps  in 
the  background  ,  above  which  (r.)  the  snowy  summit  of  Monte  Rosa 
is  prominent,  then  the  Grand- Paradis  and  Monte  Lev  anna ;  farther 
W.  the  valley  of  Susa  (p.  32),  S.  Michele  della  Chiusa  (p.  32), 
rising  conspicuously  on  a  hill,  above  it  the  Roche-Melon,  to  the  r. 
of  Mont  Cenis,  farther  S.  W.  Monte  Viso.  This  hill  of  the  Capu- 
chins has  always  been  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  military 
history  of  Turin. 

The  Cemetery  {CimitirOf  or  Campo  Santo,  open  12 — 4  o'cl.  in 
winter ,  3 — 8  in  summer ;  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  2--4  only) ,  U/2M. 
N.E.  of  Turin,  on  the  road  to  Chivasso  (see  p.  112),  is  superior 
in  extent  and  arrangement  to  most  of  the  Italian  burial-grounds, 
bat  contains  few  monuments  worthy  of  note.  The  front  part  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall  with  arches,  while  the  more  interesting  portion 
beyond  is  surrounded  by  arcades  covered  with  small  domes.  To 
the  I.  by  the  wall  in  the  first  section  is  the  tomb  of  Silvio  Pellico 
(d.  1854).  A  separate  space  on  the  N.  side  is  reserved  for  the 
interment  of  nonrRomanists. 
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The  *6iip«rgA  (25Q6  ft.),  the  royal  barial>ch«rch,  a  handsome,  edifice 

with  a  colonnade  in  front,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  conspicuously  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  Turin,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  (iija  hrs.  walk) 
and  commands  a  splendid  view.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Eugene  recon- 
noitred the  hostile  camp  from  this  height  before  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  of  Turin  (1706),  and  that,  observing  symptoms  of  irresolution  in 
their  movements,  he  observed  to  Duke  Amadeus  II.  '■II  me  semble ,  qtu 
ces  gen»-la  *ont  d  demi  baUuM\  The  latter,  it  is  said,  on  this  occasion 
vowed  to  erect  a  church  here  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  in  case  of  his  suc- 
cess in  the  battle.  The  building  was  begun  in  1717  and  completed  in  1731. 
The  kings  of  the  House  of  Savov  are  interred  in  the  vaults  here;  the 
last  was  Charles  Albert  in  1849. 

The  pleasantest  route  to  the  Superga  is  to  descend  by  boat  (ban^Ha) 
on  the  Po  (also  an  omnibus  from  Piazza  Castello  every  ^[2  hr.)  to  the 
Madonna  del  Pilone ,  about  1  M.  below  Turin,  where  d(mkty&( somarelliy 
3  fr.)  may  be  engaged  for  the  ascent  of  the  hill. 

Excursion  from  Turin  to  the  Valleys  of  the  Waldekses  (  ValUes  Vau- 
doises),  extending  along  the  French  frontier,  about  30  M.  to  the  S.  "W. 
The  well-known  and  interesting  Protestant  communities  (about  26,(XX) 
souls)  who  have  occupied  these  valleys  for  600  years,  have  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  faith  for  which  they  were  formerly  so  cruelly  persecuted. 
Their  language  is  French.  Railway  from  Turin  to  Pignerol  (Ital.  Pine- 
rolo)  (Corona  grossa)  in  I'la  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  55,  2  fr.  56,  1  fr.  70  c.)  5  omni- 
bus thence  in  1  hr.  to  La  To«r,  Ital.  Torre  Lmwna  (L'Oursi  Lion  d^Orj^ 
the  chief  of  these  communities,  which  possesses  excellent  schools.  —  From 
Pignerol  a  road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Chisone  by  Perosa  and  Fenes- 
(relle,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  to  the  Mont  Oenkvre  and  the  French 
fortress  of  Brickn^on  in  the  lofty  valley  of  the  Durance.  At  Cesa»ne  this 
road  unites  with  that  from  Turin  by  Susa  (p.  32). 


11.    From  Turin  to  Aosta. 

Railway  to  Ivrea  (38  M.)  in  4  hrs.  (fares  6  fr.  85,  5  fr.  80,  3  fr.  45 
c).    Diligence  thence  to  Aosta  in  9  hrs.  (fare  8  fr.). 

From  Turin  to  ChivassOy  see  p.  112.  Between  the  depressions 
of  the  lower  mountains  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Grand  Paradis 
are  conspicuous,  which  conceal  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc ;  farther  to 
the  E. ,  Monte  Rosa  is  visible. 

At  Chivasso  carriages  are  changed.  Next  stations  Montandro, 
Caluso,  and  Stramhino^  villages  of  some  importance. 

Ivrea  (768  ft.)  (*Europa;  Vniversojj  a  town  with  9600  inhah., 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Dora  Baltea  (French  Voire),  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  extensive  and  well-preserved  ancient 
Castle,  with  three  lofty  towers  of  brick,  now  a  prison.  Adjacent 
is  the  modem  Cathedral,  the  interior  of  which  was  restored  in  1855. 
An  ancient  sarcophagus  adorns  the  adjoining  Piazza.  Ivrea  is 
an  episcopal  see  and  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  TMs 
was  the  ancient  Eporedia,  which  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.C. 
100,  in  order  to  command  the  Alpine  routes  over  the  Great  and 
Little  St.  Bernard.  Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  del  Monte 
(pilgrimage  church)  and  the  lake  of  S.  Giuseppe  with  a  ruined 
monastery  (1  hr.). 

Ivrea  may  be  termed  one  of  the  S.  gateways  to  the  Alps.  The 
luxuriantly  fertile  valley,  here  11/2  M!.  in  breadth ,  is  flanked  with 
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mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  post -road  skirts  the 
Dora  Baltea  the  whole  way  to  Aosta.  On  a  height  to  the  r.  stands 
the  well-preserved,  pinnacled  castle  of  Montalto  (a  waterfall  near 
it);  several  other  ruins  crown  the  hills  farther  on.  The  vines 
which  clothe  the  slopes  are  carefully  cultivated.  The  road  leads 
through  the  villages  of  Settimo'Vittone  and  Carema.    At 

12  M.  Font  St.  Martin  (Rota  Roam)  the  road  crosses  the 
Lysbaeh^  which  descends  from  Monte  Rosa.  The  hold  and  slender 
bridge  which  crosses  the  brook  higher  up  is  a  Roman  structure, 
lliis  and  the  ruined  castle  here  are  most  picturesque  features  in 
the  landscape.    Several  forges  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Dora. 

Beyond  Donnai  the  road  ascends  rapidly  through  a  profound 
defile.  On  the  1.  flows  the  river,  on  the  r.  rises  a  precipitous  rock. 
The  pass  is  terminated  by  the  picturesque  "Tort  Bard  (1019  ft.), 
which  stands  on  a  huge  mass  of  rock  in  a  most  commanding  posi- 
tion. The  fort  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  1052  it  was  taken  by- 
Duke  Aniadeus  of  Savoy  after  a  long  and  determined  siege.  In 
May,  1800,  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  an  Austrian 
garrison  of  400  men  here  kept  the  whole  French  army  in  check  for 
a  week  after  their  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard.  The  French,  howe- 
ver ,  succeeded  in  conveying  a  small  field-piece  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Albaredo ^  which  overtops  the  fort,  whence  they  partially 
disabled  the  battery  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

The  new  road ,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  no  longer  leads  by  the 
village  of  Bard,  but  follows  the  course  of  the  Dora,  below  the  fort. 
On  the  1.  the  Val  di  CamporcierOj  or  Champorcher,  opens. 

7^2  M.  Verrex  (1279  ft.)  (Ecu  de  France,  or  Poste;  *Couronne) 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  (r.)  Val  de  Challant. 

The  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Susa  (p.  32)  were  alternately  occu- 
pied by  the  Franks  and  the  Lombards ,  and  belonged  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  the  Franconian  Empire,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  language  still  predominates  in  these  Italian  districts. 
Bard  is  the  point  of  transition  from  Italian  to  French ,  while  at 
Verrex  the  latter  is  spoken  almost  exclusively. 

Above  Verrex  the  valley  expands.  The  ruined  castle  of  St. 
Germain,  loftily  situated,  soon  comes  into  view.  The  road  ascends 
through  the  long  and  steep  *Deflle  of  Montjovet.  The  rock-hewn 
passage  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by  the 
Romans.  The  Voire  forms  a  succession  of  waterfalls  in  its  rugged 
channel  far  below.  The  small  village  of  Montjovet ,  on  the  roofs 
of  which  the  traveller  looks  down  from  the  road ,  appears  to  cling 
precariously  to  the  rocks.  The  castle  of  St.  Germain  is  again 
visible  from  several  different  points  of  view. 

As  soon  as  the  region  of  the  valley  in  which  Aosta  is  situated 
is  entered ,  a  grand  and  picturesque  landscape ,  enhanced  by  the 
ibhest  vegetation,   is   disclosed.      The  Pont  dea  Salassms  (see 
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below),  a  bridge  crossing  a  profound  rayine,  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view.     On  the  1.  rises  the  castle  of  UiselU. 

Near  St.  Vinoent  (Lion  cTOr ;   Ecu  de  France)  is  a  mineral 
spring  and  bath-establishment.     Then  (I72  M.  farther) 

9  M.  Chfctillon  (1738  ft.)  (mtel  de  Londres;  Lion  <f  Or,  poor), 
the  capital  of  this  district,  possessing  a  number  of  forges  and  hand- 
some houses.  To  the  N.  opens  the  Val  Toumannhef  through  which 
a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  Matierjoeh  (10,899  ft.)  and  Zermattj  aud 
thence  to  Vispach  (p.  33)  in  the  Rhone  Valley  (see  Baedtker's 
Swiigerland). 

The  road  is  shaded  by  walnut  and  chestnut-trees  and  treilisad 
vines.  The  wine  of  Chambaoey  about  3  M.  from  Chatillon ,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Piedmont.  A  slight  eminence  here  commands  an 
imposing  retrospect ;  to  the  K.  rise  several  of  the  snowy  summits  of 
Monte  Rosa,  r.  Castor  and  Pollux.  (Let  Jumeaux),  1.  the  bold  peak 
of  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Matterjoch  (see  above).  The  whole  of 
the  background  towards  the  W.  is  formed  by  the  Mont  Blanc  chain. 

To  the  1.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  stands  the  picturesque 
castle  of  Fenii.  The  poor  village  of  Nus,  with  fragments  of  an  old 
<;astle,  lies  midway  between  ChatiUon  aud  Aosta. 

A  footpath  leads  from  Villefranche  to  the  castle  of  Qtmrt  on  the 
hill  above  (now  a  hospital)  and  descends  on  the  other  side.  Beau- 
tiful view  from  the  summit. 

15  M.  Aosta  (1912  ft.)  (*H6tel>  du  Montblanc,  at  the  upper 
eud  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Courmayeur,  R.  from  2,  D.  4, 
A.  Iff.;  Couronne^  in  the  market-place,  conveniently  situated, 
R.  2,  B.  1^2  f'O?  *^®  Augu8ta  Praetoria  Salassorum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, now  the  capital  (7760  inhab.)  of  the  Italian  province 
of  that  name ,  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Buttier  and  the 
Doire,  or  Dora  Baltea.  The  valley  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Salassi ,  a  Celtic  race ,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
Great  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard ,  the  two  most  important  routes 
from  Italy  to  Gaul.  They  frequently  harassed  the  Romans  in 
various  ways ,  and  on  one  occasion  plundered  the  coffers  of  Caesar 
himself.  After  protracted  struggles  the  tribe  was  finally  extirpated 
by  Augustus ,  who  is  said  to  have  captured  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
vivors, 36,000  in  number,  and  to  have  sold  them  as  slaves  at  Epo- 
redia.  He  then  founded  Aosta  to  protect  the  high  roads ,  named 
it  after  himself,  and  garrisoned  it  with  3000  soldiers  of  the  Pr«- 
torian  cohorts.  The  antiquities  which  still  testify  to  its  ancient 
importance  are  the  Town  Walls ,  flanked  with  strong  towers,  the 
double  S.  Oate,  resembling  the  Porta  Nigra  of  Treves  in  miniature, 
a  magnificent  Triumphal  Arch  constructed  of  huge  blocks  and 
adorned  with  ten  Corinthian  half-columns,  the  half-buried  arch  of  a 
bridge ,  the  ruins  of  a  basilica,  etc.  The  walls  are  reached  in  a 
few  min.  by  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  N.  from  the  Place 
Charles  Albert  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  other  relics  may  be 
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seen  in  Vg  hr.  (from  the  Place  follow  the  principal  street  towards 
the  E.  leading  to  the  Roman  Gate  and  the  Triumphal  Arch ;  200 
paces  straight  beyond  the  latter,  bearing  to  the  1.,  Is  the  narrow  Rue 
dn  Pont  Remain  crossing  the  Roman  bridge ,  the  construction  of 
which  is  seen  by  descending  a  few  paces  to  the  left). 

The  modem  Cathedral  possesses  a  singular  Portal ,  with  fres- 
coes; above  it  the  Last  Supper  in  terracotta,  gaudily  painted. 
Near  the  church  of  St.  Ours  are  cloisters  with  handsome  early 
Romanesque  columns.     Modern  Tovon  Hall  in  the  spacious  Place 

Charles  Albert,  or  market-place. 

The  *Becca  di  Nona  (10,3&4  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.  of  Aosta,  com- 
mands a  superb  view  of  the  Alps.  Good  bridle-path  to  the  summit  (G^j^ 
hrs. ;  small  inn  three-quarters  of  the  way  up). 

From  Aosta  over  the  Oreat  8t.  Bernard  to  Martigny  (p.  33),  and  from 
Aosta  to  Courmayeur  and  round  Mont  Blanc  to  Chamouny^  see  Baedeker'' s 
Switzerland.  One-horse  carr.  to  St.  Remy  (where  the  carriage-road  to  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  at  present  terminates)  15,  to  Courmayeur  20,  to  Ch&tillon 
(p.  80)  12  fr.  —  Diligence  to  Courmayeur  and  Pr^  St.  Didier. 

12.   From  Tnrin  to  Fiacenza  by  Alessandria. 

116 M.  Eailway  in  A^Jg— 6>|2  hrs.;  fares  20  fr.  75,  14  fr.  55,  10  fr.  40  c. 

From  Turin  to  Alessandria^  see  R.  13.  Beyond  Alessandria 
the  train  traverses  the  Battle-field  of  Marengo  (p.  151).  The  village 
of  that  name  lies  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  first  stat.  Spinetta.  Next 
Stat.  8.  Giuliano.  The  train  then  crosses  the  Scrivia  and  reaches 
the  small  town  of  Tortona  (Croce  Bianca),  the  ancient  Dertona^ 
with  a  Cathedral  erected  by  Philip  II.  in  1584,  containing  a  re- 
markably fine  ancient  sarcophagus. 

Railway  to  Novi  (p.  151),  by  stat.  Pozzuolo,  in  35—45  min.  (2  fr.  10, 
1  fr.  50,  1  fr.  5  c). 

The  train  traverses  a  fertile  district,  and  near  stat.  Ponte 
crosses  the  impetuous  Curone.  Stat.  Voghera  (Italia ;  Albergo  del 
Popolojj  a  town  with  10,173  inhab.  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Staffora 
(perhaps  the  ancient  Iria),  was  once  fortified  by  Giov.  Galeazzo 
Visconti.  The  old  church  of  8,  Lorenzo^  founded  in  the  11th  cent., 
was  remodelled  in  1600.  This  town  .was  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  war  of  1859. 

On  the  high  road  from  Voghera  to  the  next  station  Casteggio, 
to  the  S.  of  the  railway ,  is  situated  Montebello ,  where  the  well 
known  battle  of  9th  June,  1800  (five  days  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo), took  place,  and  whence  Marshal  Lannes  obtained  his  ducal 
title.  On  20th  May,  1859,  the  first  serious  encounter  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  united  French  and  Sardinian  armies  also  took 
place  here.  Casteggio,  a  village  on  the  Coppa ,  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Clastidium  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against  the  Gauls.  —  From  Voghera 
by  Pavia  (and  the  Certosa)  to  Milan,  see  R.  26. 

The  train  skirts  the  base  of  the  N.  spurs  of  the  Apennines. 
Stations  S.  Ghiletta,  Bronij  Stradella.    At  stat.  Arena-Po  it  enters 
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the  plain  of  the  Po,  through  which  it  runs,  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  to  Piacenza.  Stat.  Cnstel  8.  Oiovanni  it  situated  in 
the  ex'Duehy  of  Parma.  Stations  Sarmato,  Rottofrenc;  then  iS. 
Nieeolbj  in  the  plain  of  the  Tr^ia,  memorable  for  the  victory  gain- 
ed by  Hannibal,  B.  C.  218,  over  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  shortly 
before  defeated  near  Somma. 

Fiaeeaxa,  French  Plaiaance  (*S.  Mareo^  B.  IV2*  ^'  ^  fr* ; 
Italia ;  *Croce  Bianea ;  Caffh  Battaglia  in  the  Piazza ;  Cafft  Grande 
in  the  Str.  di  S.  Raimondo,  S.  of  the  Piazza;  cab  with  one  horse 
V2  ^^'  P®'  drive,  with  two  75  c;  at  night  75  c.  or  1  fr.  10  c;  each  box 
25  c),  situated  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  (iron  bridge  in  course  of  construction),  is  a 
large  and  dreary  town  with  34,985  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Romans, 
H..C.  219,  as  Colonia  Ptaeentia,  at  the  same  time  with  Cremona, 
hi  the  middle  ages  it  held  a  high  rank  in  the  league  of  the  Lom^ 
bard  towns ,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  the  subject  of  fierce 
party-struggles  between  the  Scotti,  Torriani,  and  Visconti.  In 
1488  it  was  plundered  by  Francesco  Sforza,  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  entirely  recovered.  In  1545  it  finally  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Farnese  family  and  was  united  to  Parma. 

In  the  Piazza  dc'  Cavalli  is  situated  the  *Palazzo  del  Comunej 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  On  the  ground- floor  there 
is  a  spacious  arcade  with  five  pointed  arches ;  in  the  upper  floor  are 
six  rich  round-arch  windows  above  which  rise  handsome  pinnacles. 
In  front  of  it  stand  the  equestrian  Statues  of  the  Dukes  Alessandro 
and  Ranuccio  Farnese ,  erected  1620 — 24,  by  Francesco  Mocchi,  a 
pupil  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna.  Alessandro  attained  to  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands  as  governor  under 
Philip  II.  He  took  Antwerp  in  1585,  besieged  Paris  in  1591,  and 
died  at  Arras  in  1592.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  tyrannical  son 
Ranuccio  (d.  1622). 

8.  Francesco  J  a  brick  edifice  in  the  Piazza,  with  Gothic  interior, 
was  erected  in  1278.  In  front  of  it  rises  a  statue  to  Romagnosi, 
professor  of  constitutional  law  at  Parma,  and  editor  of  the  new 
Italian  penal  code.  The  principal  street  (Strada  Diritta)  leads  to 
the  £.  to  the 

*Cathedralj  a  Romanesque-Lombard  edifice  dating  from  1122, 
with  superstructure  of  brick  added  in  the  13th  cent.,  containing 
admirable  frescoes  by  Cfuercino  (prophets  and  sibyls)  on  the  dome 
and  Lodovico  Caracci  on  the  arch  of  the  choir,  and  pictures  by  PrO' 
eaecini  (in  the  choir),  and  by  Andrea  and  EUsabetta  Sirani.  The 
crypt  is  borne  by  100  columns.  In  the  vicinity  (take  the  first  side- 
street  to  the  1.  on  leaving  the  cathedral)  is 

8.  Antonino,  formerly  the  cathedral,  dating  from  903,  1104, 
and  1561,  with  a  fine  old  vestibule,  termed  41  Paradise',  of  curious 
irregular  shape,  and  a  tower  borne  by  the  eight  massive  round  co- 
lumns in  the  interior.   Return  to  the  piazza  by  the  Via  S.  Anto- 
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nino ;    turn  to  the  r.  past  the  Palaxzo  Comunole^  and  follow  the 
Strada  Gampagna  to  the  r.  to  the  church  of 

S.  Maria  delta  Campagna  (at  the  W.  end  of  the  town),  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Bramante,  but  disfigured  by  alterations.  It 
contains  some  admirable  frescoes  by  Pordenone  (to  the  1.  of  the  en- 
trance St.  Augustine),  paintings  in  the  two  chapels  on  the  1.  with 
small  domes,  and  also  in  the  large  dome.  Behind  the  high- altar 
is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  after  Tintoretto.  Return  by  the  Str. 
Campagna,  and,  where  several  streets  converge,  turn  to  the  1.  to 
the  church  of 

*8.  Sisto,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  the  richest  in  Piacenza, 
erected  in  1499 — 1511  with  an  Ionic  atrium.  About  1518  Raphael 
painted  for  this  church  his  master-piece,  the  Sistine  Madonna 
(Madonna  with  St.  Sixtus  and  St.  Barbara,  now  at  Dresden), 
which  was  sold  in  1753  to  King  Augustus  III.  of  Poland  for  20,000 
ducats  and  replaced  by  a  copy  by  Avanzini  (beginning  of  18th 
cent.).  The  choir  contains  pictures  by  Camillo  Procaccinij 
Palma  Qiovane,  etc.;  also  several  good  intarsias  and  (in  the  1. 
transept)  the  monument  of  Margaret  of  Austria  (d.  1586),  daughter 
of  Charles  V.  and  wife  of  Ottavio  Fariiese ,  Duke  of  Parma ,  the 
father  of  Alessandro  Farnese. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Sisto  is  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  erected  in 
a  magnificent  style  by  Vignola  during  the  reign  of  Margaret  in 
1558,  one  of  his  first  great  works.  It  was  never  completed  and  is 
now  a  barrack.     On  the  S.W.   side  of  the  town  is  the  Citadel, 

erected  in  1547,  and  once  strongly  fortified  by  the  Austrians. 

About  24  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Trebbia,  lies  the  small 
town  of  Bobbio,  once  famous  for  the  Library  of  the  monastery  founded 
here  by  St.  Columbanus  in  712,  which  on  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  was 
dispersed.  This  library  contained  the  palimpsests  from  which  the  learned 
Angela  Mai  (born  at  Bergamo  in  1782,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1819, 
cardinal  in  1833,  d.  at  Albano  near  Rome  in  1854)  brought  to  light  so 
many  valuable  ancient  works,  among  others  'Cicero  de  Bepublica'  in  1822. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  ^Velleia ,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  buried  by  a  landslip  in  the  reign  of  the  Emp.  Probus  (about 
278),  are  also  24  M.  from  Piacenza.  Various  antiquities  excavated  here 
in  1t60 — 76  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Parma.  An  amphitheatre,  temple, 
forum,  etc.  have  also  been  discovered.  The  route  to  Velleia  is  by  8.  Solo, 
S.  Giorgio  on  the  A'^ure,  with  a  villa  of  the  Scotti  erected  by  Vignola, 
Rezzano,  and  Badagnano  (where  the  carriage-road  terminates). 


.  13.   From  Turin  to  Genoa. 

103  M.  Railway  in  i^U—QfU  hrs.  (Alessandria  i.«t  about  half-way) ;  fares 
18  fr.  30,  12  fr.  80,  9  fr.  15  c. 

The  line  at  first  proceeds  towards  the  S.,  at  some  distance  from 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Po,  which  here  skirts  the  extreme  spurs  of  the 
Apennines  rising  on  its  r.  bank.  Near  stat.  Moncalieri,  where  the 
line  turns  to  the  E.,  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches.     On  a  height  above  Moncalieri,   which  is  picturesquely 
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situated  on  the  hill-side,  rises  the  handsome  royal  chateau,  where 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.  died  in  1823.  A  final  retrospect  is  now  ob- 
tained of  the  hills  of  Turin,  and,  to  the  1.,  of  the  principal  snowy 
summits  of  the  Alps  (p.  77).  At  stat.  Troffarello  the  line  to  Cuneo 
(p.  112)  diverges  to  the  r.  (S.).  Stations  Cambiano,  Pessione, 
VUlanuovaj  Villafranca,  Baldichieri,  S.  Damiano.  The  line  pene- 
trates still  farther  into  the  mountainous  district  (numerous  cut- 
tings), crosses  the  Borbone^  and  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Tanaro^ 
on  the  1.  bank  of  which  it  runs  to  Alessandria. 

Atti  (Leone  d'Oro,  R.  2'/2>  B.  1^2  fr-  ?  Albergo  Reale)^  an  an- 
cient town  (31,033  inhab.)  with  numerous  towers,  the  birthplace 
of  the  dramatist  Alfieri  (d.  1803),  is  famous  for  its  wine  and  its 
horticulture.  The  Gothic  Cathedral,  erected  in  1348,  contains  a 
Nativity  by  a  master  of  the  Cologne  School  to  the  1.  of  the  high 
altar.  The  Piazza  was  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Alfieri,  by  Viiii, 
ill  1862.  On  the  r.  andl.,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  rise 
the  vine-clad  hills  which  yield  the  excellent  wine  of  Asti. 

Next  stations  Annone,  Cerro,  Felizzano,  Solero.     The  country 
is  flat  and  fertile ;    the  Tanaro  flows  on  the  r.     Before  Alessandria 
is  reached,  the  line  to  Arona  (R.  25)  diverges  to  the  N.    The  train        J 
now  crosses  the  Tanaro  by  a  bridge  of  15  arches,   winds  past  the        i 
fortifications,  and  reaches  Alessandria,  see  p.  151.  | 

From  Alessandria  to  Oenoat  see  p.  151.  i 
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Railway  stations.  Stazione  Ocddeniale,  for  Alessandria,  Turin,  etc., 
and  for  Savona  and  Xice,  in  the  Piazza  del  Principe  (PI.  D,  1,  2)^  Stazione 
Orientate,  for  Chiavari  and  Sestri  Levante,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Serra 
(PI.  H,  4). 

Hotels,  all  of  unattractive  exterior.  *H6tei.  Tkombetta  (successor  to 
Feder)  (PI.  a),  formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Admiralty,  entrance  Via  Bogino 
9,  R.  3  fr.  and  upwards,  L.  1,  B.  l»|v,  D.  4»|2,  A.  1  fr.  —  Hotel  d'Italie 
KT  Croix  de  Malte  (PI.  b),  R.  from  2»|2,  L.  1,  D.  4,  A.  1,  omn.  1  fr. ; 
QuATTKO  Nazioni  (PI.  d),  Palazzo  Serra;  *H6tel  db  la  Villb  (PI.  c), 
R.  2%  D.  4«|2,  L.  lifa,  A.  1,  omnibus  1»|2  fr.;  *H6tel  Genova  (PI.  h),  near 
the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  R.  2%  A.  3|4  fr. ;  *  Hotel  de  France  (PI.  g), 
opposite  the  Hotel  Trombetta,  D.  4  fr. ;  Pension  Suisse,  R.  2,  D.  3,  A. 
1/2  fr. ;  Albergo  della  Vittoria,  Piazza  deir  Annunziata  16,  R.  2>(2,  L. 
3|4,  A.  *|4  fr. ;  Hotel  de  l'Ecrope,  Via  Teodoro,  and  Hotel  Smith,  near 
the  exchange.  Via  Ponte  Reale,  are  unpretending,  R.  and  A.  2^1^  fr. ; 
Hotel  db  Londres,  near  the  station,  well  spoken  of.  —  Those  who  make 
a  prolonged  stay  at  any  of  the  hotels  should  come  to  an  understanding  be- 
forehand as  to  the  charges. 

Cafe-RestaurantS'  "^Concordia,  Via  Nuova,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Rosso 
(PI.  25),  dinner  4—5  fr..  good  ices  60  c.,  music  frequently  in  the  evening; 
*Ca/4  (fitalie  at  Acqua  Sola  (p.  93),  in  summer  only,  D.  4  fr. ;  Caffi  deW 
Acquasola,  corner  of  Via  and  Salita  Acquasola;'  Caf^  de  France,  Via  Carlo 
Felice,  I).  2' fa  fr. ;  *ltossini,  opposite  the  post-office;  MAthunn,  by  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice;  Elvetico,  Via  Giulia;  del  Centra,  Via  Nuova  8;  delV 
Omnibus,  Via  LomelJina,  and  many  others.  *  Trattoria  della  Gonfidenza, 
Via  Carlo  Felice  9,  D.  3—4  fr. ;  Trattoria  delV  Unione,  Piazza  Campetto  9. 
Birraria  Miiller,  Via  Caffaro,  beer  Only. 
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roeiunes)   and   the   QHmaldi  and    FtescM  {GnelyXv?.)  ta""l'^f '  '"/^l»i^g 
DogeB,  the  presidents  of  the  republic  belonged.    Andrea  J^onai^.    ^^ 
•t  length  restored  peace  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  oligarchical  Co»^^ 
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omnibus^  Via  LomelJina ,  and  manv  others.  "^Trattoria  delta  Conjia^^y 
Via  Carlo  Felice  9,  D.  3—4  fr. ;  Trattoria  delV  Unione^  Piazza  Campetto  ». 
Birraria  Miiller,  Via  Cafl'aro,  beer  only. 
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CoB«ulatM.  English,,  Salita  di  S.  Caterina;  ilm«man,  Salita  de**  Cap- 
puccini,  near  the  Acquasola.    Also  a  German  and  a  French  consulate. 

Steamboats:  to  Leghorn  (R.  48)  daily  in  9  hrs.,  fares  32%  20>|2  fr. ; 
to  Spexia'iR.  49)  three  times  a  week  in  5 — 6  hrs. ;  to  Leghorn,  Givita-  Vecchia 
and  Naples,  twice  weekly  in  32 — 42  hrs.  j  to  Marseilles  (p.  22)  daily  in 
18—20  hrs.,  fares  76,  58,  37  fr. ;  to  AHce  (p.  103)  daily  in  9—10  lira.,  fares 
27*J2,  17*|a  fr. ;  to  Sardinia  by  Leghorn  3  times  weekly;  to  Tunis  once 
weekly.    Bmbarca'tion  in  each  case  1  fr.  for  each  pers.,  incl.  luggage. 

Boat  for  2 — 4  persons  with  one  rower  2  fr.  per  hour. 

Batha.    Via  delle  Orazie  11,  Piazza  Sarzano  51,   Via  dellc  Fontane  12 
(charge  80  c).     Sea-Baths  at  the  Punta  della  Cava,   to  which  omnibuses 
(20  c.)  run  in  summer,  and  at  Pegli  (p.  95)  5  accommodation  poor.   Swim- 
[  mers  are  recommended  to  bathe  from  a  boat. 

Post  Offtoe,  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Morose,  open  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Telegraph  Office  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale  (PL  22). 

Cabs.    Per  drive  80  c,  at  night  1»|4  fr.  ^  per  hour  1»J2,  at  night  2  fr. 

Omnibuses  traverse  the  city  in  every  direction ,  fare  10  c.  From  the 
Piazza  Carlo  Felice  to  the  Stazione  Occidentale  20  c.  —  Smaller  vehicles 
run  to  places  in  the  environs,  but  are  often  crowded. 

Theatres.     Carlo  Felice  (PI.  36),  built  in  '1827,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Italy,  with  Ave  tiers  of  boxes ,   holding  nearly  3000  persons;  parterre  2, 
^uteuil  5  fr. ;  operas  performed  here.     Paganini  (PI.  42),  Str.   Caffaro  10. 
feati^o  Diumo  (PI.  41),  Salita  Cappuccini  19,  and  several  others. 

Photographs,  etc.  at  Arnulfs,  Via  Nuoviasima  41. 
'      English  Church  Service  in  an  apartment  in  the  Via  Assarotti  (PI.  H,  3). 
JPresbyterian  at  the  Waldensian  Church  in  the  same  street. 

Principal  Attractions.     Walk  in  the  morning  on  the   Oran  Terrazzo 
Cp.  88)-,  walk  through  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo  past  the  Cathedral  (p.  88)  and 
t»ack  to  the  Piazza  Nnova;  ascend  to  the  Madonna  di    Carignano  (p.  87) 
and  return  to  the  Piazza  Fontane   Morose  (or  descend  from  the  Madonna 
/di   Carignano  by   the  Via  Galeazzo   Alesfi  and  Mura  S.   Sfefano    to    the 
park   of  Acqua  Sola  and  the  Villa  Negro,  comp.  p.  93,  and  thence  to  the 
Fontane   Morose)*,  walk  through  the  line  qf  streets  mentioned  at  p.  86 
I  with  their  numerous  palaces,  and  visit  the  Palazzi  Pallavicini  (p.  90)  and 
'    BHgnole  (p.  91)  (the  mansions  of  the  Genoese  noblesse  are  generally  shown 
between  11  and  4  o'clock,  and  probably  earlier  in  summer),  the  Monument 
of  Columbus  (jp.^),  and  the  Palcuzo  Doria  (p.  93).    Make  excursion  in' the 
/     afternoon  to  the   Villa  Pallavicini  (p.  94;  permesso,   p.  92);  or,    if    pre- 
ferred,  visit  the   latter  the  following  morning,  or  on  the  way  to  Nice, 
t      and  devote  the  afternoon  to  a  drive  to  the   Campo    Santo  (p.  94) ,  after 
^      which  the  evening  may  be  spent  in  the  park  of  Acqua  Sola  (p.  93). 

The  city  of  Oenoa  (with  130,269  inhab.),  justly  termed  'la 
8uperba\  owing  to  its  beautiful  situation  and  its  numerous  palaces 
of  marble,  stands  on  a  slope  rising  above  tlie  sea  in  a  wide  semi- 
circle. It  has  been  celebrated  as  a  harbour  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  under  the  Romans  was  a  great  mart  for  the  products 
of  the  coast-districts  of  the  Ligurian  sea.  The  city  in  its  present 
dimensions,  however,  dates  from  the  middle  ages.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10th  cent,  a  republic,  presided  over  by  doges,  was  con- 
stituted here.  The  citizens  participated  in  the  crusades ,  and  ac- 
quired valuable  possessions  in  the  distant  East.  Their  great  rivals 
were  the  Pisans  and  Venetians,  with  whom  they  waged  fierce  and 
interminable  wars  (pp.  201,  292). 

The  History  of  Genoa  consists  of  a  succession  of  violent ,  and  often 
sanguinary  party-struggles,  originated  chiefly  by  the  Doria  and  Spinola 
(Ghibellines)  and  the  QHmaldi  and  Fieschi  (GuelpUs)  families,  to  which 
the  Doges,  the  presidents  of  the  republic  belonged.  Andrea  Doria  (p.  93) 
at  length  restored  peace  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  oligarchical  con- 
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stitntion ,  and  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Fiesohi  in  1547  was  one  of 
the  last  instances  of  an  attempt  to  make  the  supreme  power  dependent 
on  unbridled  personal  ambition.  The  power  of  Genoa  was,  however,  al- 
ready on  the  wane.  The  Turks  conquered  its  Oriental  possessions  one 
after  another,  and  the  city  was  subjected  to  severe  humiliations  by  its 
powerful  Italian  rivals,  as  well  as  by  the  French,  who  took  Genoa  in 
1684.  In  1736  the  ambition  of  Theodore  de  Neuhof.,  a  Westphalian  noble- 
man, occasioned  great  disquietude  to  the  republic.  He  was  created  king 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica,  who  had  been  subjects  of  Genoa,  but  now 
threw  off  their  yoke.  The  Genoese  pronounced  the  newly  elected  king 
guilty  of  treason  Cqual  seduttore  del  popolo^  reo  di  lesa  maesta')^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  usurper  fled,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  French ,  they 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  their  supremacy  over  Corsica.  After  the  battle 
of  Marengo  (1800)  Genoa  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French.  In  1805 
it  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  France,  and  in  1815  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  —  According  to  an  old  saying  of  the  Tuscans,  which 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  ancient  rivalry  between  them  and  the  Genoese, 
and  in  its  first  half  not  untrue,  Genoa  possesses  ^mare  senza  pesce ,  mon- 
tagne  senza  alberi,  uomini  senza  fede,  e  donne  senza  vergogna". 

The  city  possesses  a  double  line  of  Fortifications.  The  first 
of  these,  abont  7  M.  in  length,  encloses  the  city  itself;  the  other 
consists  of  a  broad  rampart,  20  M.  in  length,  which  extends  along 
the  hills  at  some  distance  from  Genoa  and  at  the  highest  points  is 
defended  by  small  fortified  towers  and  Intrenchments ,  completed 
in  1632,  and  recently  strengthened. 

Genoa  is  the  chief  commercial  town  in  Italy.  The  annual  im- 
ports are  valued  at  300  million  fr.,  the  exports  at  120  million. 
Of  the  imports  about  one-third  is  from  England,  and  the  rest 
chiefly  from  France  and  North  America. 

The  great  business  thoroughfare  of  Genoa  is  a  line  of  broad 
and  handsome  streets,  which,  like  the  Boulevards  at  Paris,  encircle 
the  old  town,  beginning  at  the  "Western  Station,  passing  the  Mon- 
ument of  Columbus  (p.  92),  continued  by  the  Via  Balhi^  passing 
S.  Annunziata  {^.  91);  then  by  the  Via  Nuovissima^  Via  Nuova, 
Piazza  delle  Fontane  Morose  (or  delta  Posta^^  Via  Carlo  Felice^ 
Piazza  8.  Domenico  (or  Carlo  Felice\  Piazza  Nuova,  and  thence 
by  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo  past  the  Cattedrale  8.  Lorenzo  to  the  Har- 
bour. The  principal  churches  and  most  of  the  numerous  palaces 
for  which  Genoa  is  famous  are  situated  in  these  streets.  Many  of 
them  were  erected  by  Galeazzo  Alessi  (a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
born  at  Perugia  1500,  d.  1572),  whose  example  was  generally  fol- 
lowed by  subsequent  architects.  In  spite  of  occasional  defects, 
the  architecture  of  the  city  is  of  an  imposing  and  systematic  cha- 
racter, and  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  employing  an  un- 
favourable and  limited  site  to  the  best  advantage.  The  palaces 
moreover  contain  a  considerable  number  of  works  of  art,  while 
Rubens,  who  resided  at  Genoa  in  1606 — 1608,  and  Van  Dyck  at  a 
later  period  have  contributed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  many 
members  of  the  noblesse.  Between  theso  loftily  situated  streets 
and  piazzas  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  descend  to  the 
harbour,  those  adjacent  to  which  are  the  most  ancient. 
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The  beauty  of  its  situation  aud  the  interestiug  leminiscenees 
of  its  ancient  magnificence  render  a  visit  to  Genoa  very  attractive, 
especially  to  the  traveller  who  is  visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time. 
The  finest  general  view  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  *8.  Maria 
di  Caxignano  (PI.  13),  which  occupies  one  of  the  highest  sites  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  city,  and  is  most  conveniently  reached  from 
the  Piazza  Nuova  (PI.  F,  4;  p.  89)  thus;  follow  the  Salita  PoUa- 
juolo  opposite  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  then  ascend  the  Stradone  Ago- 
stino  to  the  r.,  cross  the  piazza  to  the  1.  and  follow  the  Via  al  Ponte 
Carlgnano  to  the  r.  to  the  Ponte  Carignano,  a  bridge  over  streets 
nearly  100  ft.  below,  and  leading  direct  to  the  church.  This  struc- 
ture, in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome,  designed  by 
GetUeaxo  AUssi,  is  an  imitation  of  the  original  design  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  is  of  harmonious  proportions  in  the  interior.  The 
tasteless  statues  beneath  the  dome  are  by  David  and  Puget ;  the 
paintings  by  Vanni,  Maratta,  Guercino^  and  Cambiaso.  The  *view 
from  the  highest  gallery  of  the  dome  (ascended  by  an  easy  and  well 
lighted  stair  of  249  steps),  embraces  the  city,  harbour  and  for- 
tifications ,  and  the  well  peopled  coast  (W.  the  Riviera  di  Ponentey 
R.  15 ;  E.  the  Riviera  di  LevarUe,  R.  49),  being  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  picturesque  promontory  of  S.  Martino  d^Albaro,  and  stretch- 
ing to  the  S.  over  the  vast  blue  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean. 
(Sacristan  25  c,  his  attendance  for  the  ascent  is  unnecessary.) 

The  ^Harbour  (Porto)  consists  of  a  semicircular  bay,  about  2  M. 
in  diameter,  into  which  two  long  and  substantial  Piers  project. 
That  on  the  £.  is  the  Molo  Vecchio,  with  the  small  old  lighthouse  ; 
that  on  the  W.  the  Molo  Nuovo,  adjoining  which  is  the  new 
lighthouse,  or  Lantema,  with  its  dazzling  reflectors  520  ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  The  summit  commands  a  fine  view  (fee  V2  f^.), 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  may  also  be  inspected  (best 
visited  by  boat,  as  the  road  is  dusty  and  glaring).  On  the  N.  E. 
side  is  the  Naval  Harbour  (Daraena  Reale)  with  the  Arsenal  (Ar^ 
female  di  Marina) ^  accessible  by  special  permission  only.  It  was 
here  that  Gian  Luigi  de'  Fieschi  was  accidentally  drowned  in  1547, 
when  he  and  the  other  conspirators  against  Andrea  Doria  had  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour.  The  Dogana  occupies  the  building  of 
the  Banco  di  S.  Giorgio ,  an  institution  founded  in  1346,  but  sup- 
pressed during  the  French  Revolution.  The  large  hall  contains 
two  rows  of  statues  of  Genoese  celebrities,  some  of  them  of  the 
1 5th  cent. 

On  the  E.  side  is  the  Porto  Franco,  or  Commercial  Harbour, 
where  numerous  vessels  lie  at  anchor.  The  quay  is  connected  by 
rails  with  the  railway  station.  A  lofty  wall  with  arcades  separates 
the  harbour  from  the  houses ,  most  of  them  six  storeys  in  height, 
of  the  long  Via  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Piazza  di  Caricamento, 
in  which  almost  all  the  hotels  are  situated.  These  arcades  are 
the  favourite  lounge  of  the  red-capped  denizens  of  the  harbour, 
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sailors  and  boatmen,  porters,  valetS'de-place,  etc.  Tlie  "best  point 
for  surveying  the  harbour  is  the  Oran  Terrazzo  Marmoreo,  the  mar- 
ble platform  of  these  arcades,  about  500  yds.  long  and  15  yds. 
wide,  which  affords  a  very  pleasant  *walk  in  the  early  morning, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  sun  later  in  the  day  (three  approaches :  one 
to  the  N.  of  the  Hdtel  Quattro  Nazioni;  another  in  the  centre, 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  la  Yille,  called  the  Scala  della  Rotonda,  and 
always  open;  and  a  third  to  the  S.  of  the  H6tel  Trombetta).  As 
the  traveller  approaches ,  he  is  assailed  by  the  boatmen  with 
offers  of  their  services  (p.  85).  If  a  boat  be  taken  it  is  sufficient 
to  row  out  Yz — ^A  M-  ^T^  order  to  obtain  the  finest  view  of  the  city. 

The  long  Via  Carlo  Alberto  leads  from  the  principal  railway- 
station  past  the  large  hotels  (p.  84)  to  the  Piazza  CaricamentOy 
and  is  continued  by  the  Via  Commercio  leading  past  the  Gran 
Terrazzo  Marmoreo  and  the  warehouses  of  the  harbour  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  Via  8.  Lorenzo ;  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  leads  hence 
to  the  S.  to  the  Piazza  Cavour,  from  which  the  Via  and  Porto 
(built  by  Alessi  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.)  del  Molo  Vee- 
chio  descend  to  the  Molo  Vecehio  (see  above). 

The  following  route  (comp.  p.  85)  is  more  interesting.  From 
the  railway- station  pass  at  the  back  of  the  hotels  to  the  Via  di  Prh 
and  Piazza  della  Darsena  (the  Via  delU  Fontane  to  the  1.  leads  to 
the  Piazza  Annunziata,  p.  91),  then  through  the  Via  del  Campo 
(to  the  1.  at  the  back  of  the  Hdtel  d'ltalie  is  the  small  Piazza  Vac- 
cherOy  where,  as  an  inscription  at  the  back  of  the  fountain  records, 
Giulio  Cesare  Vacchero  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  1628, 
while  his  children  were  banished,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground) 
to  the  Piazza  Fossatelh,  from  which  the  Via  Lomellini  leads  to  the 
Via  Annunziata  to  the  I.  Then  follow  the  Via  S.  Luca  (in  a  side- 
street  to  the  1.  is  the  church  of  8.  8iro,  erected  in  1576,  modernised 
in  1820,  containing  statues  by  Taddeo  and  frescoes  by  Oiov.  Batt. 
Carlone)  to  the  Piazza  Banchi,  in  which  is  situated  the  Ezehange 
(^Loggia  de"*  Banchi,  Borsa,  PI.  7),  erected  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent,  from  plans  by  Alesai,  and  adorned  with  a  sitting  Statue  ofCa-- 
vour  in  marble  by  Vine.  Vela.  The  narrow  but  handsome  *Via 
degli  Orefici  to  the  1.  (at  the  beginning  of  it,  on  the  r,  is  a  door 
with  an  interesting  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  relief ,  of  the  middle 
of  the  15th  cent.)  and  then  the  Via  Luecoli  lead  to  the  Piazza  delle 
Fontane  Morose  (p.  90),  from  which  the  Via  8.  Lorenzo  and  the 
piazza  of  that  name  are  reached  in  a  straight  direction. 

*S.  Lorenso  (PI.  9),  the  cathedral,  erected  in  1100  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  edifice,  was  subsequently  so  much  altered  that  it  now 
presents  three  distinct  styles,  the  Romanesque,  the  French  Gothic, 
and  the  Renaissance.  The  lower  part  of  the  facade,  which  consists 
of  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white  marble,  was  constructed  in 
the  13th  cent,  in  the  style  peculiar  to  French  churches ;  the  two 
lower  of  the  recumbent  lions  with  which  it  is  adorned,  on  the  r. 
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and  1.  of  the  steps,  are  madem.     The  sides  of  the  principal  portal 

are  decorated  with  good  reliefs  representing  the  early  history  of 

Christ  (end  of  13th  cent.);  the  scaLptures  in  the  Innette,   Christ 

and  the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists,   with  the  martyrdom  of 

St.  Lawrence  below  them  ,  are  inferior  works  of  the  same  period. 

The  sculptures  on  the  side-portals  are  of  the  12th  century. 

The  INTERIOB,  constructed  in  1907 ,  is  borne  by  the  colnmns  of  the 
earlier  church.  Beyond  the  massive  substructure  of  the  towers,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  atrium,  lies  the  nave  with  its  aisles,  covered  with  cylindrical 
vaulting  and  a  dome  (which  last  was  constructed  by  Alessi  in  1567),  and 
borne  by  sixteen  Ck>rinthian  columns  of  coloured  marble  and  four  buttresses, 
above  which  is  another  series  of  columns  alternating  with  pillars.  On  the 
r.  by  the  second  side-portal  is  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  1336  with 
reliefs  and  statues,  the  sarcophagus  being  supported  by  four  lions.  In  the 
chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir  a  Crucifixion  by  Fed.  Baroceio,  and  statues 
by  P.  Francavilkt.  In  the  choir  handsome  stalls  with  inlaid-work  by 
Franc.  Zabello.  In  the  chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  choir  a  statue  and  six 
pictures  by  L.  Cambiaso.  In  the  1.  transept  seven  statues  by  Ougl.  delta 
Porta.  The  second  chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  entrance ,  that  of  *S.  Giovanni 
Battista,  erected  in  1451 — 96,  contains  a  stone  reliquary  of  the  13th  cent, 
in  which  the  remains  of  John  the  Baptist,  brought  from  Palestine  during 
the  Crusades,  are  said  to  be  preserved.  The  six  statues  at  the  sides  are 
by  Matteo  Civitali  (d.  1501)  -,  the  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist  by  Andrea 
Santovino  (d.  1503)^  the  canopy  and  the  other  sculptures  by  Giacomo  and 
Ouglielmo  delta  Porta  (d.  1532).  —  In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  the  Vaso 
Catino,  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  are  said  to 
have  partaken  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is 
said  to  have  caught  some  drops  of  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  (a  fine  glass 
vessel ,  captured  by  the  Genoese  at  Cesarea  during  the  Crusades) ,  and 
other  prec  ous  relics. 

Farther  up  the  Piazza  Nuova  is  S.  Ambrogio  (PI.  12),  a  church 

of  the  Jesuits ,    overladen  with  marble ,    mosaics ,   gilding ,   and 

ceiling-paintings  of  the   end  of  the    16th  cent.,   and  containing 

sumptuous  chapels  founded  by  noble  families  of  Genoa. 

Durazzi  Chapel  (principal  altar  on  the  r.,  the  third):  Guido  Retii, 
Assumption.  High-altar-piece,  the  Circumcision,  by  Rubens.  The  four 
black  monolith  columns  are  from  Porto  .Venere  near  La  Spezia.  First 
chapel  on  the  1.,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  by  Semini,  Elder.  Carrega 
Chapel  (principal  chapel  on  the  1.,  the  second):  RttbenSj  St.  Ignatius  healing 
a  man  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit. 

In  the  same  piazza  is  situated  the  Falaszo  Dnoale  (PI.  22),  or 
del  OovemOy  formerly  the  palace  of  the  doges,  and  now  the  town- 
hall,  built  entirely  of  white  marble.  In  niches  above  are  warlike 
emblems  and  statues  of  eight  doges.  Handsome  flight  of  steps  by 
Roeeo  Pennone  (1550).  The  building  was  entirely  modernised  in 
1777  after  a  great  lire. 

Route  to  S.  Maria  di  Carignano  opposite  the  palace,  see  p.  87. 

Then  turn  to  the  1.  through  the  Via  Sellai  to  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  or  Carlo  Felice.  The  Sallta  di  S.  Matteo,  the  second 
side-street  to  the  1.  of  this  piazza,  leads  to  the  small  church  of 
S.  Matteo  (PI.  14),  originally  a  Gothic  structure  (1278),  which  con- 
tains numerous  rendniscences  of  the  Doria  family,  the  facade  being 
covered  with  inscriptions  to  their  memory.  The  interior  was 
altered  in  1530  by  the  Florentine  Gianantonio  Montorsoliy  who  was 
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Inyited  to  Genoa  by  Andrea  Doria,  and  wbo  with  bit  assistants 
executed  the  whole  of  the  fine  sculptures  with  which  the  church  is 
embellished.  Above  the  high>altar  is  Doris's  sword.  To  the  1.  of 
the  church  are  handsome  cloisters  with  double  columns,  dating 
from  1308,  with  ancient  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Dorias  and 
remains  of  two  statues  of  Andrea  Doria  (by  Montorsoli  1648)  and 
one  of  Gianetto  Doria  (1577),  which  were  mutilated  during  the  Re- 
volution in  1797.  —  A  palazzo  opposite,  the  lower  half  of  which  is 
covered  with  black  and  yellow  marble,  bears  the  inscription, 
^Senat.  Cons,  Andrew  de  Oria,  patriae  liberatori  munua  puhlieum'. 
To  the  r.  in  the  Piazza  Domenico  is  situated  the  Teatro  Carlo 
Felice  (p.  Sb^  adjoining  which  is  the  Aecademia  delle  Belle  Arti 
(PI.  1).  The  vestibule  below  contains  mediteval  sculptures  from 
the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Domenico.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
library,  well  stocked  with  modern  works  (open  daily),  and  on  the 
second  floor  a  picture-gallery  (shoi^n  by  the  custodian). 

The  copying-room  leadfl  to  a  large  saloon  with  'ancient  pictures,  still 
unarranged,  some  of  them  only  being  numbered,  chiefly  by  German  and 
earlv  Netherlands  masterf<.  The  finest  are:  69.  Last  Supper;  19.  St.  An- 
tony; *aO.  Two  saints;  68,  97,  99.  Miracles  of  St.  Philip.  Then  28  (9). 
Man/redino  da  PUtoja  (1292),  Annunciation,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Martha; 
*Qi.  Umbrian  School,  Crucifixion;  Ant.  Scarini,  Entombment;  L.  CanMago, 
Holy  Family.  In  the  centre  modern  statues.  Next  a  circular  room  and 
a  saloon  with  large  pictures  by  Genoese  painters  (Piola,  Deferari,  Ferrari, 
Fiasella,  etc.),  and  finally  two  rooms  with  sculptures,  chiefly  modern 
(Museo  Principe  Odone),  and  several  others  containing  casts. 

The  Via  Giulia  leads  from  the  academy  towards  the  E.  to  the 
Porta  degli  Archi.  On  a  terrace  to  the  1.  of  the  gate  stands 
S.  Stefano  (PI.  11),  a  Gothic  church,  the  oldest  parts  of  which  date 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Above  the  high  altar  the 
•Stoning  of  Stephen  by  Giulio  Romano,  one  of  his  best  works,  taken 
to  Paris  by  Napoleon  in  1811,  but  restored  in  1815. 

The  Via  Carlo  Felice  leads  from  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice  (S.  Do- 
menico) to  the  Piaxza  delle  Fontane  Morose,  on  the  1.  side  of  which. 
No.  12,  is  the  Falauo  Fallavioini  (PI.  26).  The  picture-gallery 
formerly  here  was  removed  after  the  death  of  the  proprietor  to  the 
Pal.  Filippo  Durazzo  in  the  Via  Balbi  (p.  92).  On  the  r.  side  of 
the  piazza,  No.  17,  is  the  Pal.  Spinola,  adorned  with  five  statues, 
and  dating  from  the  15th  century. 

The  *Yia  NuoTa  is  flanked  with  palaces  on  both  sides  through- 
out its  whole  length.  Some  of  these,  especially  on  the  r.  side, 
should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  remarkably  handsome 
staircases  they  contain,  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sights  of 
Genoa.  On  the  r.  side  are  the  Pal,  Cambiaao,  the  Pal.  Lereari  (now 
the  Casino),  and  the  Pal.  Spinola,  all  by  Alessi.  The  vestibule, 
staircase,  and  court  of  the  last  are  particularly  fine.  Then  the 
Pal.  Raggio  and  the 

Falauo  Doria  Tursi  (PI.  23),  now  del  Munieipio,  erected  by 
Boeco  Lurago  in  the  16th  cent.,   with  handsome  staircase   and 
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court,    ingeniously    adapted    to   the   rising   ground  on   which   it 
stands. 

The  VeiUbule  is  adorned  with  five  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Doge 
Grimaldi.  In  the  large  (huncil  Chamber  on  the  upper  floor  are  portraits 
of  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo  in  mosaic.  In  the  adjacent  room  a  Madonna 
between  two  saints,  by  Oerard  David  of  Brugei  (not  Van  Eyck),  and  a 
Crucifixion  with  SS.  Mary  and  John  by  a  good  early  Netherlands  master 
(not  Diirer);  two  other  pictures  inferior.  Two  letters  of  Columbus*,  large 
bronze  tablet  of  A.  D.  117.  recording  the  judgment  of  Roman  arbiters  in  a 
dispute  between  Genoa  ana  a  neighbouring  castle.  A  press  to  the  1.  con- 
tains the  riolin  of  Paganini. 

On  the  side  of  the  Via  Nuova  are  the  Pal.  Cambiaso ;  the  *Pal. 
Carega  (Cataldi),  erected  by  Giov.  Batt.  Castello  about  1550;  the 
Pal.  Giorgio  Doric;  the  Pal.  AdomOy  by  Gal.  Alessi  (1500— 1572), 
containing  pictures  by  Palm  a  Veochio,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Guide 
Reni,  and  Rubens;  the  Pal.  Serra^  also  by  Alessi. 

The  *Palasso  Brignole-Bale  (PI.  25),  also  termed  Pal.  Rosso 

from  its  red  facade,   handsomely  fitted  up,   contains  the  largest 

*picture-gallery  in  Genoa,  in  eight  rooms  (fee  1  fr. ;  catalogues  for 

the  use  of  visitors,  but  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on). 

I.  Sala  della  GlovENTu:  *Ouereino^  Cleopatra;  Rttbens^  Portrait  of 
himself  and  wife.  —  II.  Sala  (xRande:  ceiling  decorated  with  family 
armorial  bearings;  pictures  by  Genoese  masters.  —  III.  Sala  della 
Primatbra:  Parit  Bordone,  Venetian  woman;  Moretto,  Portrait  (1583); 
*  Van  JDyek^  Marchese  Giulio  Brignole-Sale  on  horseback ;  Tintoretto^  Doge ; 
Van  JDyck,  Prince  of  Orange ;  *  Van  Dpek ,  Marchesa  Paola  Brignole-Sale ; 
Van  Dyck^  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  *  Paris  Bordone^  Portrait.  —  IV.  Sala 
d'Estate:  Luea  Giordano^  Chlorinda  liberating  Olyntho  and  Sophronia; 
Paolo  Veronese^  Adoration  of  the  shepherds  (a  sketch) ;  Lucas  of  Leyden  (?), 
♦Portrait,  and  St.  Jerome';  Caravaggio^  Raising  of  Lazarus;  *Ouido  Reni, 
St.  Sebastian;  Lanfraneo^  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  —  V.  Sala  d'Autdnno: 
BassanOy  Portrait ;  *Boni/a*io,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Ouido  Reni^  Madonna ; 
Andr.  del  Sario^  Holy  Family  (repetition  of  the  picture  in  the  Pal.  Pitti 
at  Florence);  ChtercinOy  Madonna  enthroned;  Oiov.  Bellini  (more  probably 
Bernardino  Lidnio  da  Pordenone^  brother  of  the  more  celebrated  master), 
Portrait  of  Franciscus  Philetus.  —  VI.  Sala  dell'  Inverno:  Paolo  Veronese^ 
Judith ;  *  Van  Dyck^  The  tribute-money ;  Rubens ,  Portrait  of  an  old  man ; 
Leonardo  da  Vind  (probably  Luini)^  John  the  Baptist;  Paris  Bordone^  Holy 
Family;  Pellegr.  Piola^  Holy  Family.  —  VII.  Sala  della  Vita  Uuana: 
*Van  Dyck,  Portrait;  *Van  Dyek,  The  Marchesa  Geronima  Brignole-Sale 
with  her  daughter;  Carlo  Bolce,  Ecce  Homo.  —  VIII.  Sala  delle  Akti 
LiBERALi :  nothing  noteworthy.  —  Ante-Room  :  two  portraits  of  doges. 

Beyond  the  Piazza  Brignole  the  Via  Nuovissima  is  next  reached. 
To  the  1.  at  the  end  of  it  (No.  13)  is  the  *Palazzo  Balbi,  by  Gre- 
gorio  Petondi  (18th  cent.),  through  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  lower  lying  Via  Lomellini. 

Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  is  the  Capuchin 
church  of  *S.  Annnnziata  (PI.  10),  the  richest  in  Genoa,  erected 
in  1587,  with  portal  borne  by  marble  columns,  the  unsightly  brick 
facade  being  otherwise  unfinished.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure 
with  aisles,  and  the  vaulting  is  borne  by  twelve  fluted  and  inlaid 
columns  of  red  marble.  The  round  vaulting  and  dome  are  richly 
gilded  and  painted. 

In  the  broad  and  handsome  Via  Balbi,   which  leads  hence  to 
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the  raUway-sUtion  (No.  1),  on  the  r. ,  is  the  Palasso  Filippo  Dn- 
rauOy  or  della  Scala  (PL  27),  with  a  hantisome  facade  added  in 
the  17th  cent,  hy  Tagliafieo,  The  small  picture-gallery  here  has 
been  augmented  by  the  collection  from  the  Pal.  Pallavicini  (p.  90), 
but  is  not  at  present  accessible.  The  permessi  for  the  Villa  Palla- 
vicini at  Pegli  are  issued  here  (obtainable  also  from  the  landlord 
of  the  H6tel  de  la  Mediterrantfe  at'Pegli;  see  p.  95). 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  is  the  *Palauo  dell'  Vniversitik 
(PL  o4),  begun  as  a  Jesuit  college  by  Bart.  Bianco  in  1623,  and 
erected  into  a  university  in  1812.  The  rich  court  and  staircase 
are  probably  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  at  Genoa.  The 
building  contains^a  library,  a  natural  history  museum,  a  small 
botanical  garden,  and  several  bronzes  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 

The  second  palace  on  the  1.  side  of  the  Via  Balbi  (No.  4)  is  the 

*PalaMO  Balbi  (PL  19),  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Bart.  Bianco 

and  Ant.  Conradi,  with  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  orangery  through 

the  colonnades.     The  picture-gallery  on  the  first  floor  is  worthy  of 

a  visit  (fee  1  fr.). 

I.  Boom.  Van  Dyeh^  Francesco  Haria  Balbi  on  horseback;  Bernardino 
Strotzi,  sttrnamed  Cappuccino,  Joseph  explaining  the  dream.  —  II.  Boom. 
Titian,  St.  Jerome;  Ruben*,  Christ  and  St.  John  as  children;  *  Titian  (more 
probably  Oiov.  Ant.  or  Bernardino  Ideinio  da  Pordenone),  Madonna  with 
St.  Catharine,  St.  Dominicus,  and  the  donors;  Qaud.  Ferrari,  Holy  Family; 
Van  Dyck,  Madonna  with  the  pomegranate;  Michael  Angtlo(f),  Gethse- 
]U3,Qe.  —  III.  Room.  Three  portraits  of  the  Balbi  family  by  Van  Dyck  (the 
head  of  Philip  IV.  in  the  equestrian  piece  is  said  to  have  been  substituted 
by  Velasquez  for  that  of  the  Balbi,  who  had  meanwhile  been  banished).  — 
IV.  Boom.  Carav<iggio,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  portraits  by  TintorettOy 
Allori,  Van  Dyck,  and  Holbein  (t);  then,  Lucas  of  Leyden(f),  Madonna 
and  Nativity.  —  V.  Boom.  Four  sketches  by  Perino  del  Vaga;  small 
pictures  by  Schiavone ;  market-place,  by  one  of  the  Baitanoe.  —  VI.  Qallkkt. 
Perino  del  Vaga,  Holy  Family ;  Guido  Reni,  Assumption  of  Mary  Magdalene ; 
'"'Van  Dyck,  Holy  Family;  Memling  (?),  Christ  on  the  Cross;  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi  (f).  Communion  of  St.  Jerome;  Titian  (f),  Portrait  of  himself. 

Next,  on  the  1.  ,  the  Pal.  Durazzo ,  with  a  simple  colonnade ; 
then  on  the  1.  the  Palazzo  Beale  (PL  21),  formerly  MarceUo  Du- 
razzo, opposite  the  church  of  S.  Carlo,  erected  in  the  17th  cent., 
with  handsome  staircases  and  balconies  (shown  daily,  except  when 
the  royal  family  is  in  residence).  The  upper  floor  contains  a  suite 
of  sumptuously  furnished  apartments.  The  pictures  and  antiquities 
are  of  no  great  value,  the  best  having  been  removed  to  Turin. 

Ante-Chamber :  Battle-pieces  by  Burrasca.  Boom  on  the  r. :  Van  Dyck, 
Portrait  of  a  lady;  good  portrait  of  the  Lombard  school,  attributed  to 
Leon,  da  Vinci;  Perino  del  Vaga,  Holy  Family.  To  the  r.  a  handsome 
gallery  with  rococo-painting  and  a  few  ancient  and  modern  statues:  on 
the  r.  Apollo  and  ApoUino,  on  the  1.  Mercury ;  at  the  end,  Bape  of  Proser- 
pine by  Schiaffino.  On  the  1.  of  the  gallery  are  three  small  rooms;  the 
second  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Van  Dyck;  the  third,  landscapes  attri- 
buted to  Pouisin.  The  throne-room  is  adorned  with  two  large  pictures  bv 
Luca  Giordano.    To  the  1.  of  the  ante-chamber,  ^Adulteress  by  Moretto. 

The  terrace  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  harbour. 

In  the  Piazza  Acquaverde,  which  is  next  reached,  rises  the 
Statue  of  Ck>lumhnt  (PL  47),  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
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Cogoleto  (p.  95)  in  1447.  It  wa8  erected  In  1862,  and  stands  on 
a  pedestal  adorned  with  ships'  prows.  At  the  feet  of  the  statue, 
which  rests  on  an  anchor,  kneels  the  figure  of  America. 

The  monument,,  which  consista  entirely  of  white  marble,  is  surround- 
ed by  allegorical  figures  in  a  sitting  posture,  representing  Religion,  Geo- 
graphy, Strength,  and  Wisdom.  Between  these  are  reliefs  of  scenes  from 
the  history  of  Columbus,  with  the  inscription  of  dedication.  Opposite 
the  monument  is  situated  the  Palace  of  Columbus,  with  the  inscription, 
''CrUtoforo  Colombo  Oenoveie  scopre  VAmeHea\  A  niche  on  a  house  (the 
5th  to  the  N.  from  the  beginning  of  the  harbour  line  of  streets,  p.  88) 
contains  a  small  statue  of  Columbus,  with  the  inscription,  '"DUsi,  volli, 
credi,  eeco  un  aecondo  sorger  nuovo  dalV  onde  ignote  m(mdo\ 

To  the  W.  of  the  railway-station  is  situated  the  long  "Talauo 
del  Prindpi  Doria  (PI.  24),  erected  for  Andrea  Doria,  the  ''padre 
delta  patria  (d.  1560,  at  the  age  of  95),  as  the  long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion in  front  of  the  edifice  records  (comp.  p.  90). 

Ariosto  says  of  this  illustrious  prince,  ^Questo  i  quel  Doria,  che  fa  dai 
j)irati  sicuro  il  vostro  mar  per  tutti  i  latf.  The  palace  was  presented  to 
him  in  1522,  and  the  restoration  conducted  by  Montorsoli.  It  was  decor- 
ated with  frescoes  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  renovated 
in  1845.  Visitors  are  conducted  through  the  great  entrance-hall,  a  corridor 
bung  with  portraits  of  the  Doria  family ,  and  a  saloon  with  a  large  ceil- 
ing-painting representing  Jupiter  overthrowing  the  Titans.  The  latter 
also  contains  a  portrait  of  the  aged  prince  (who  was  admiral  of  the  fleets 
of  the  Pope,  of  Emp.  Charles  V.,  and  of  Francis  of  France,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  Genoa),  with  his  favourite  cat.  The  elder  branch  of  the  Doria 
family,  to  whom  the  palace  now  belongs,  generally  resides  at  Rome. 

The  garden  of  the  palace ,  extending  towards  the  harbour, 
contains  an  extensive  Loggia  with  arcades.  The  gardens  on  the 
hill  opposite,  with  a  statue  of  Hercules  (^11  Qigante^)  in  a  niche, 
also  belong  to  the  estate. 

A  magnificent  *view  of  Genoa  and  the  harbour  is  obtained  from 
the  lofty  belvedere  of  the  Villa  Negri,  the  beautiful  garden  of  which 
(always  open,  gardener  1  fr.)  rises  beyond  the  Palazzo  of  the  Mar- 
chese  Negri  (situated  on  the  road,  not  far  from  the  Pal.  Doria). 

The  most  favourite  promenade  is  the  small  park  (Giardino 
Puhhlico)  of  *Acqaa  Sola  (PI.  41),  adornTed  with  a  fountain  ,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  town  (approached 
most  conveniently  from  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Morose  by  the 
Salita  S.  Catarina  ascending  opposite  the  post-office).  The  Caffe 
delV  Italia  (p.  84)  is  a  favourite  resort  here.  During  the  military 
concerts  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  grounds  are  crowded.  Pleasant 
views  to  the  E.  and  S.,  finest  towards  the  sea.  Adjoining  the 
promenades  of  Acqua  Sola  on  the  N.  is  the  Villa  Negro  (PI.  46 ; 
rcacned  direct  by  the  Salita  delle  Batistine,  to  the  r.  of  the  Via 
Nuova),  the  property  of  the  city,  and  open  to  the  publid,  with  a 
well-kept  garden.  Winding  promenades  ascend  hence  to  a  bastion 
at  the  back  of  the  villa,  about  150  ft.  above  Acqua  Sola,  com- 
manding a  fine  survey  of  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  environs. 

The  walk  may  be  pleasantly  extended  thus :  from  Acqua  Sola 
proceed  to  the  S.  by  Mura  S.  Stefano  (to  the  I.  below  is  the 
Manieomio,  i.  e.  lunatic  asylum) ;  then  by  Mura  Cappuccini,  Mura 
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Strega f   etc.,  to  8.  Maria  di  Carigrtano  (p.  87),  or  to  the  Molo 

Veeehio  (p.  87). 

The  *  Campo  Banto  ( Cimitero  di  Staglieno ,  opened  at 
10  a.  m.),  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno, 
11/2  M-  ^'om  the  town,  Is  reached  from  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice 
(p.  89)  by  the  Via  Giulia,  Via  S.  Vincenzo,  and  Porta  Bomana 
(cab  there  and  back  3^2  ^O*  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  considerable 
taste  in  1867  and  contains  several  good  monuments.  One  of  the 
finest  is  that  of  March.  Tagliacarno  in  the  lower  row  on  the  1. ;  the 
rotunda  borne  by  columns  in  the  upper  row  should  also  be  noticed. 
The  large  pipes  which  are  seen  crossing  the  valley  in  the  vicinity 
belong  to  the  water-works  of  the  city. 

The  most  attractive  excursion  in  the  environs  is  to  the  "Tilla 
Pall&vicini  (admission,  see  p.  92),  KtPegli,  7^2  M.W.  of  Genoa,  a 
station  on  the  Genoa  and  Nice  Railway  (p.  95  *,  reached  in  Y2  ^'- 1  f&res 
1  fr.  10,  88,  and  55  c.).  The  villa  is  immediately  to  the  I.  on  leaving 
the  station.  One  of  the  gardeners  (fee  1 — 2  fr.  for  1  person,  more 
for  a  party)  of  the  Marchesa  conducts  visitors  through  the  grounds 
and  park,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  slopes 
rising  from  the  coast  and  display  the  richest  luxuriance  of 
southern  vegetation  (a  walk  of  about  2  hrs.).  Cedars,  magnolias, 
oleanders,  azaleas,  camellias,  etc.  thrive  here  in  profusion.  Several 
points  of  view  afford  delightful  prospects  of  Genoa,  the  sea,  coast, 
and  mountains.  On  the  highest  of  these  points  stands  a  building 
in  the  medisval  style  with  a  tower  which  affords  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  panorama.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  Mauso- 
leum ;  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  burial-place ;  a  stalactite 
grotto  with  a  subterranean  piece  of  water,  over  which  visitors  are 
ferried  (boatman  V2  ^'0)  ^^^  ^  striking  glimpse  under  the  bridge 
of  the  lighthouse  of  Genoa  and  the  sea ;  kiosques  in  the  Pompeian, 
Turkish,  and  Chinese  style,  obelisk,  fountains,  etc.  may  also  be 
inspected.  The  gardens  also  contain  examples  of  the  coffee,  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  camphor,  and  other  tropical  plants, 
some  of  them  remarkably  fine. 


15.  From  Genoa  to  Nice  by  the  Riviera  di  Ponente. 

Railway  (117  M.)  in  BMe-S^U  brs.;  fares  21  fr.  5,  14  fr.  90,  10  fr.  65  c. 
in  gold.  A  slight  saving  is  effected  by  booking  to  the  frontier-station 
Ventinodglia  only  (Cares  16  fr.  76,  11  fr.  75,  8  fr.  40  c.  in  paper) ,  where 
there  is  ample  time  to  procure  a  new  ticket. 

Stkaxboat  (in  8—10  hrs.)  of  the  Italian  Pnrano  Danovaro  Co.  on  Tuesd., 
Thursd.,  and  Sund.  at  8  p.  m.,  returning  from  17ice  on  Mond.,  Wed.,  and 
Frid.  at  9  a.  m.  ■,  fares,  including  dinner ,  S2^t,  22i|2,  12  fr.  —  Steamboat 
of  the  French  Fraiuinet  Co.  on  Mond.  and  Frid.  at  8  p.  m.  ^  fares  27i|z, 
17*  («  fr. 

The  *CarriageRoad  along  the  charming  Riviera  di  Ponente,  the  famous 
Route  de  la  Comiche,  will  however  still  be  preferred  by  many  travellers, 
if  not  for  the  whole  distance,  at  least  lor  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
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route,  espMially  where  tbe  view  is  loBt  in  passing  through  the  numerous 
railway-tunnels,  as  between  Savona  and  Loano,  and  between  Sanremo 
and  Nice.  Carriages  (dear)  are  best  obtained  through  the  hotel-keepers. 
The  inns  on  this  route  are  generally  good,  but  expensive.  This  journey 
is  very  attractive.  The  road  affords  a  delightful  succession  of  varied 
landscapes,  traversing  bold  and  lofty  promontories,  wooded  hills,  and  richly 
cultivated  plains  near  the  coast.  At  some  places  it  passes  precipitous 
and  frowning  cliffs ,  the  bases  of  which  are  washed  by  the  surf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the  venerable  ruins 
of  towers,  erected  in  bygone  ages  for  protection  against  pirates.  At  other 
places  extensive  plantations  of  olives,  with  their  grotesque  and  gnarled 
stems,  bright  green  pine-forests,  and  luxuriant  growths  of  figs,  vines,  ci- 
trons, oranges,  oleanders,  myrtles,  and  aloes  meet  the  view,  and  even 
palms  are  occasionally  seen  (at  S.  Remo  and  Bordighera).  Many  of  the 
towns  are  picturesquely  situated  on  gently  sloping  heights  (Porto  Mauri- 
zio,  S.  Bemo,  Bordighera,  Ventimiglia) *,  others,  commanded  by  ancient 
strongholds  and  castles,  are  perched  like  nests  among  the  rocks  (Bocca- 
bruna,  Eza).  Small  churches  and  chapels  peering  from  the  sombre  foliage 
of  cypresses ,  and  gigantic  gray  pinnacles  of  rock  rising  proudly  above 
the  smiling  plains ,  frequently  enhance  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  Fin- 
ally, the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea,  with  its  ever  varying  hues,  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  attractions.  At  one  time  it  is  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine, at  another  its  beautiful  blue  colour  arrests  the  eyej  or  while  the 
shore  immediately  beneath  the  spectator  is  lashed  Swith  wild  breakers, 
the  snowy  crests  of  the  waves  are  gradually  softened  to  view  in  the  purple 
distance. 

The  railway  skirts  the  coast,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  high 
road  as  far  as  Savona.  The  numerous  promontories  are  penetrated 
by  tunnels,  that  of  Voltri,  the  llrst  after  starting,  being  the  longest. 
Stations  S.  Pier  d' Arena  (Alb.  del  Commercio),  Comigliarto  (*H6tel 
Beau  S^jour),  Sestri  PonenUj  a  ship-building  place,  then 

(6V4  M.)  Stat.  Pegli  (Grand  Hdtel  de  la  MidiUrraneCj  formerly 
the  Palazzo  Lomelli,  with  garden,  permessi  for  the  Villa  Pallavicini 
obtained  here,  see  p.  92;  Hdtel  Oaryini;  these  two  on  the  coast; 
*H6tel  Michelj  opposite  the  station),  a  small  ship-building  town 
with  4000  inhab.,  is  a  sea-bathing  place,  visited  chiefly  by  Italians. 
Villa  Pallavicini ,  see  p.  94.  The  gardens  of  the  villas  Rostan, 
Elena,  and  Borgia  should  also  be  visited  by  those  who  make  some 
stay  here. 

Stations  (2  M.)  Pr&,  another  small  ship-building  place,  and 
(I74  M.)  Voltrij  with  11,000  inhab. ,  which  carries  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  'confitures^  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceruso  in 
a  fertile  plain  sprinkled  with  villas. 

Beyond  Voltri  four  tunnels  and  numerous  bridges.  (4^4  M.) 
Stat.  ArentarMj  with  a  number  of  villas  in  the  midst  of  cypresses, 
oleanders,  and  aloes ;  beautiful!',  retrospect  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
Genoa.  Three  more  tunnels.  (21/2  M.)  Stat.  Cogoleto  is  the  sup- 
posed birthplace  of  Columbus  (p.  92).  The  house  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  born,  now  a  poor  tavern,  bears  the  inscription : 
Hotpe*^  sUte  gradum.    Fuii  hie  lux  prima  Columbo ; 

Orte  viro  majori  heu  nimit  arcta  domuil 
Unut  erat  mundu$.    '■Dtio  sunt\  ait  ille,     Fuere. 

Eight  tunnels  are  trayersed,  and  one  of  the  watch-towers  which 
afterwards  occur  at  regular  interyals  is  passed.     (4Y2  M.)  Stat. 
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Varatse ,  or  Voragine ,  a  town  with  8000  inhab. ,  is  a  consideraMe 
sMp-buildiniz;  place.  The  coast  on  both  aides  of  it  is  rocky,  and 
there  are  numerous  cuttings  and  tunnels. 

Next  stations  (21/2  M.)  CeUe,  (2  M.)  Albisaola  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sansobbia,  and 

Bavona  (*Rail.  Restaurant ;  *Albergo  Sviztero ,  R.  2,  D.  4, 
B.  IV2?  A.  1  fr.,  omnibus  3/^  fr. ;  Italia,  both  in  the  Piazza  of  the 
theatre;  Roma,  near  the  station),  a  town  with  24,851  inhab.,  the 
capital  of  the  Montenotte  department  under  Napoleon  I.,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  amidst  lemon  and  orange  gardens.  The  harbour, 
commanded  by  a  fort,  presents  a  busy  scene.  The  Cathedral  of 
1604  contains  several  good  pictures.  The  handsome  theatre,  erect- 
ed in  1853,  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Chiabrera,  a  native  of  the 
place.  Savona  was  the  birthplace  of  the  popes  Sixtus  IV.  and 
Julius  n.  (della  Rovere).  Pius  YII.  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
here  for  some  time. 

The  train  continues  to  skirt  the  sea.  Beautiful  scenery  be- 
tween Savona  and  stat.  Vado,  especially  on  this  side  of  the  exten- 
sive Capo  Bergeggi,  where  a  fine  •retrospect  of  the  Riviera  as  far 
as  Genoa  is  enjoyed.  Then  a  tunnel  and  galleries,  through  the 
arches  of  which  the  sea  and  the  small  island  of  Bergeggi  are  seen. 
The  construction  of  the  line  was  attended  with  much  difllculty 
here,  and  several  long  tunnels  are  traversed.  Stations  (7V2  M.) 
Spotomo  and  (2  M.)  Noli,  a  small  town  shaded  by  dense  olive- 
groves,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  train  penetrates  the  pro- 
montory of  Noli  by  means  of  eight  tunnels. 

[The  high  road  on  this  part  of  the  route  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  railway.  Beyond  Noli  it  gradually  asconds  (*retrospect) 
the  promontory  of  Noli,  the  extremity  of  which  it  penetrates 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  (Galleria  di  Noli),  passes  a  second  ruin- 
crowned  promontory  on  the  1.,  leads  inland  across  a  hill  to  the 
village  of  Varigotti  which  stretches  along  the  slope  to  the  r.,  almost 
concealed  amidst  olive-trees,  and  then  traverses  a  second  tunnel.] 

(5  M.)  Stat.  Finalmarina  (Hotel  de  Venise)  is  the  seaport  and 
principal  part  of  the  town  of  Finale,  which  consists  of  three 
different  villages.  To  the  r.  lies  Borgo  ,  the  oldest  part ,  with  a 
castle  and  a  cathedral  with  double  columns  of  white  marble,  a 
dome,  and  rich  gilding;  and  farther  to  the  E,  is  Finalpia.  Next 
(38/4  M.)  Stat.  Pietraligure,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  The  train  skirts  lofty  hills  and  passes  through 
numerous  tunnels.  (2^2  M.)  Stat.  Loano  (Europa) ;  to  the  r.  of 
the  line  are  two  suppressed  monasteries,  of  which  Monte  Carmelo, 
the  higher,  erected  by  the  Dorias  in  1609,  commands  a  fine  view. 
The  large  twelve-sided  church  of  the  village  was  also  erected  by 
the  Dorias.  Beyond  (2  M.)  stat.  Ceriale,  with  its  ancient  fortifi- 
cations, the  mountains  recede.  The  line  now  quits  the  coast  and 
traverses  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and  orchards  to 
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(3  M.)  Stat.  Albenga  (Albergo  Reale),  the  Albigaunum  of  the 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  and  episcopal  residence.  About  1/4  M. 
to  the  E.  of  the  town  are  extensive  remains  of  tine  Ponte  LungOj 
a  Roman  bridge.  Several  chateaux  of  the  old  noblesse  with  lofty 
towers ;  cathedral  with  towers  and  elegant  facade,  all  of  brick. 
The  station  and  the  line  farther  on  command  a  charming  view  of 
the  town  and  the  mountains  beyond.  To  the  1.  in  the  sea  rises 
the  rooky  island  of  Oallinaria,  crowned  with  a  tower. 

The  train  crosses  the  Centa  and  skirts  the  promontory  of  S. 
Croce.  Several  tunnels.  (4%  M.)  Stat.  Alassio  (Hotel  de  Londres, 
newly  fitted  up) ,  a  seaport  with  4000  inhab. ,  with  orangeries 
containing  palm-trees.  (2  M.)  Stat.  Laigueglia ;  beautiful  retrospect 
of  the  wild  Capo  della  Croce.  The  train  penetrates  the  prominent 
Capo  delle  Mele  by  means  of  a  long  tunnel  and  enters  a  valley 
thickly  planted  with  olives.  (21/2  M.)  Stat.  Pigna-Andora ;  the 
village  of  Andora  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  r. ;  then  three  tunnels. 
(2V2  M.)  Stat.  CervOj  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope;  then 
(2  M.)  Stat.  Diano  Marina^  in  a  fertile  plain  where  olives  and  figs 
abound;  to  the  r.,  inland,  Diano  Castello.  Beyond  the  next  tunnel 
the  train  enters  a  more  extensive  coast  district,  in  which  Oneglia 
and  Porto  Maurizio  are  situated. 

(3  M.)  Stat.  Oneglia  (Mail.  Restaurant;  Albergo  del  VaporeJ, 
a  beautifully  situated  town  with  8000  inhab.  and  a  shallow 
harbour.  The  prison  near  the  station  somewhat  resembles  a 
church. 

The  train  crosses  the  broad  stony  bed  of  the  /wpero,  which  the 
road  crosses  to  the  1.  by  a  neat  suspension-bridge.  (2  M.)  Stat. 
Porto  Maurizio  (Hotel  de  France) ,  a  town  with  7000  inhab.  and  a 
good  harbour,  most  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst  of  dense 
olive-groves,  and  frequented  of  late  as  a  winter  residence.  This 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  authorities  of  the  district.  The  station 
commands  a  view  of  the  harbour,  but  little  or  nothing  is  seen  of 
the  town. 

Three  tunnels,  then  (3  M.)  stat.  S.  Lorenzo.  The  low,  massive 
towers  which  now  rise  at  intervals  along  the  coast  to  the  r.  of  the 
line,  some  of  which  have  been  converted  into  dwelling-houses 
(others  were  removed  on  the  construction  of  the  railway),  were 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  Saracen  marauders 
in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  line  runs  close  to  the  shore 
as  far  as  stat.  Rivaligure.  To  the  r.  on  the  hill  stands  the  fortified 
S.  Stefano,  beyond  which  the  broad  Val  Taggia  is  entered.  The 
train  crosses  the  Taggia  and  stops  at  the  station  of  that  name  (the 
village  lies  3  M.  up  the  valley).  Beyond  the  next  short  tunnel  a 
valley  opens  on  the  r.  commanding  a  charming  view  of  Bussanaj 
romantically  perched  on  a  rock.  The  village  opposite  to  it  is 
Poggio,  which  first  becomes  visible.  The  train  now  passes  through 
the  Capo  Verde  by  means  of  a  tunnel  and  reaches 
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(IIV4  M.)  Stat.  SftlireaiO.  Hotela  and  FtnuoBS  on  the  W.  side  of 
tbe  town:  Oband  Hotel  dk  la  Paix,  near  the  station ,  new,  in  a  fine 
open  situation;  *  Grand  Hotel  de  Londkes;  adjoining  it  Hotel  Bkllbvde, 
lately  erected.  In  the  Via  Vittoria  Emanuele,  the  principal  street  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town:  *  Hotel  Royal,  R.  2>|2,  B.  1*12,  D.  4,  A.  1,  pension 
7 — 10  fr. ;  ^Hotbl  Sankkmo,  pension  8 — 12  fr.  ■,  Hotel  Gbamde  Bketagne 
(Italian  style).  To  the  E.  of  the  town:  *  Hotel  Victoria,  farthest  from 
the  station ,  but  with  S.  aspect  and  a  pleasant  garden  extending  down  to 
the  sea-,  nearer  the  town,  *H6tel  d'Angletebre,  pension  8 — 12  fr. ; 
Hotel  de  Nice,  new;  Pension  Amolaise,  7 — 10  fr. ;  Pension  Ross,  beau- 
tifully situated,  new. 

Apartments.  Small  suites  of  apartmei^ts  are  not  easily  procured,  espe- 
cially if  with  a  8.  aspect  (such  as  those  at  the  back  of  Vicario''s  offices) ; 
most  of  the  others  look  to  the  S.S.W.  (Vicario"*  dwelling-house  and  the 
Villa  Drago  in  the  Via  Gioberti).  Villas  abound;  rent  for  the  winter 
1000—7000  fr.  (list  at  Asquasciati,  the  banker's),  including  furniture  and 
the  other  requisites  for  housekeeping  (with  regard  to  which"  however  a 
distinct  bargain  is  necessary).  A  more  moderate  rent  than  that  adver- 
tised is  generally  taken.  Situation  should  be  carefully  considered  where 
invalids  are  concerned,  and  a  S.  aspect  is  essential. 

Bestanrant.  Brianziy  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele .  D.  3  fr.,  but  less  to  sub- 
scribers. —  OafM.  Vicario;  *Oaribaldi,  cup  01  coffee  25,  beer  30  c.;  both 
in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele. 

Reading  Boom  at  the  Circolo  Initrnationale^  where  balls  and  concerts 
are  also  given ;  subscription  for  the  winter  50,  per  quarter  30,  per  month  12  fr. 

Phyaieiaiis.  English,  Drs.  Daubeny^  Freeman^  and  Whitley;  German, 
Drs.  Ooltz^  Brdking^  and  Biermann;  Italian,  Dra.  Ajcardi,  Ameglio,  Onetti^ 
and  Panizzi.  —  English  chemist,  Squire^  Hotel  Royal;  Italian,  Panizzi  (a 
good  botanist).  Via  Palazzo. 

Post  OffiM  in  the  Palazzo  Borea,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele.  Telegraph 
Offtoe,  Corso  Garibaldi  7,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town. 

Bankers.    Asquatciati^  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  11 ;  Rubino,  Via  Gioberti  4. 

Shops.  Oandolfo^  bookseller,  in  the  Via  Palazzo,  the  old  main  street 
of  the  town ,  where  the  other  shops  are  often  better  and  less  expensive, 
although  less  showy  than  those  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele,  the  new  main 
street.  Among  the  specialties  of  the  place  are  inlaid  wood  (depot  of  Mile. 
Nicolax)  and  the  perfumes  manufactured  by  Ajcardi. 

Carriages.  Per  drive  in  the  town,  with  one  horse  80  c. ,  with  two 
horses  1  fr.  40  c. ;  per  hour  1>|2  or  2^2  fr. ;  if  luggage  over  40  lbs. ,  each 
box  50  c. ;  half-a-day  10,  whole  day  16  fr.  —  Donkey  per  day  5,  half-day 
3  fr.,  and  gratuity.  —  Boat  per  hour  for  1  person  1  fr.,  for  several  2  fr. 
and  gratuity. 

English  Ohuroh  Service  during  the  season. 

Sanremo  J  although  apparently  a  small  place,  contains  11,000 
inhab. ,  densely  crowded  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  which 
consist  of  a  labyrinth  of  quaint  and  narrow  lanes ,  flights  of  steps, 
archways,  lofty  and  sombre  houses,  and  mouldering  walls.  The 
arches  by  which  the  houses  are  connected  high  above  the  streets 
are  Intended  to  give  them  stability  in  case  of  earthquakes.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  fortified ,  stands  on  a  hill  between  two 
short  valleys ,  and  the  houses  rising  one  above  another  receive 
their  modicum  of  light  and  air  from  the  back  only.  Castigliu- 
olij  a  smaller  quarter  on  the  W,  side,  is  similarly  situated.  The 
E.  part  of  the  town  terminates  in  an  eminence  approached  by  broad 
roads  shaded  by  cypresses,  commanding  charming  views  of  the  bay 
and  mountains,  and  crowned  with  the  white  dome-covered  church 
of  the  Madonna  delta  Costa,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  large 
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hospital  for  lepers.     On  a  more  prominent  point  stands  the  Villa 

Carhonej   with  a  low  octagonal  tower  (fee  1/2  fr.),   the  panorama 

from  which  will  enable  the  visitor  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities 

of  the  situation.     The  Island  of  Corsica  is  visible  in  the  distance 

to  the  S.  •  Another  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  W.  pier  of  the  small 

harbour,   which  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  St.  Tecla,   erected  by 

the  Genoese,  and  now  used  as  a  prison.     A  survey  from  the  upper 

platform  of  the  Molo  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  sheltered  position 

of  the  town,  which  renders  the  climate  as  genial  as  that  of  Mentone 

and  has  brought  the  place  into  notice  as  a  winter  residence  for 

invalids.    In  front  of  the  spectator  rises  a  hill  in  an  almost  regular 

gemicircle  around  the  town,   sloping  upwards  from  the  Capo  Nero 

by   La  Colla  to  its  culminating  point  in  the  Piano  Carparo   and 

Monte  Bignone ,   which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  4000  ft. ,   and 

descending  thence  to  the  Capo  Verde  ,  the  summit  of  this  barrier 

being  nowhere  more  than  4  M.  distant  in  a  straight  line.     The 

N.  winds  are  therefore  entirely  excluded  from  this  favoured  spot, 

especially  as  a  double  range  of  Alps  rises  behind  the  town  a  little 

farther  back,  while  at  the  same  time  the  violence  of  the  E.  and  W. 

winds  is  much  broken.     In  the  rich  vegetation  of  this  nook  the 

olive  predominates,   and  the  hills  above  are  chiefly  clothed  with 

pines.     Country-houses  and  churches  peep  from  amidst  the  olive 

groves  in  every  direction  ,  the  highest  being  at  San  Romolo  at  the 

footof  the  Bignone,  to  which  the  few  visitors  who  remain  throughout 

the  summer  resort  in  order  to  escape  from  the  heat.    Several  line 

palms  rise  in  the  principal  street  of  the  lower  and  modern  part  of 

the  town,  and  others  in  the  *palm- quarter'  of  the  old  town,  etc. 

Walks  numerous  and  pleasant,  but  occasionally  rough.    Near  the 

station  is  the  Qiardino  Pubhlico,  containing  palms,  eucalyptus,  etc., 

and  a  small  fountain.     The  most  sheltered  walk  higher  up  in  the 

basin  Is  the  Berigo  Road.  —  A  beautiful  point  of  view  easily 

reached  is  the  ^Madonna  delta  Quardia  on  the  CapoVetde,  returning 

by  Poggio.  —  To  S.  Romolo  3  hrs. ,   an  excursion   for  which  a 

donkey  may  be  hired.  About  2  hrs.  higher  rises  the  Monte  Bignone 

(4235  ft.) ,   which  commands  a  beautiful  panorama  of  the  sea  to 

the  S.  and  the  Alpes  Maritimes  to  the  N. ,   on  the  way  back  from 

which  the  Piano  del  Re ,  a  celebrated  point  of  view,  may  also  be 

visited.  —  Good  roads  lead  to  Ceriana  and  to  Taggia.  —  To  La  Colla 

by  Ospedaletti  (see  below)  2  hrs. ;   or  direct ,   by  a  very  ancient 

road,  3  M. 

A  family  here  named  Bresca  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  Pope 
Pius  V.  in  1588  the  privilege  of  annually  sending  a  vessel  to  Rome  laden 
with  palms  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches  there  on  Palm  Sunday. 
This  was  a  reward  for  a  service  rendered  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
When  the  pope  was  superintending  the  erection  by  Domenico  Fontana  of 
the  great  obelisk  of  the  Circus  of  Nero  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
an  operation  accomplished  by  means  of  40  windlasses  worked  by  800  men 
and  140  horses ,  a  sudden  and  most  critical  stoppage  took  place.  The 
sailor   Bresca ,   notwithstanding  the  severe  penalties  with  which  persons 

7* 
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breaking  the  nilence  were  threatened,  shouted,  'Water  on  the  ropes'.'' 
His  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  the  work  successfully  completed  in 
consequence. 

The  train  passes  through  a  tuunel  under  the  Capo  Nero,  while 
the  road  winds  over  the  promontory  at  a  considerable  height.  Stat. 
Ospedaletti  is  also  the  station  for  the  loftily  situated  (1  hr.)  La 
Colla,  the  town-hall  of  which  contains  a  valuable  picture-gallery. 
A  view  is  now  soon  ohtained  of  the  palm-groves  of 

(7  M.)  Stat.  Bordighera  {^""Hdtel  d'AngUterre,  R.  21/2,  B.  li/j, 
D.  4,  A.  V2>  peiisioii  7 — 10  fr. ;  *Cafe  de  la  Terraasey  pension  5fr., 
unpretending),  situated  on  a  hill  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter.  Beautiful  *view  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  (from  the  terrace  of  the  small  Caf^ ,  see  above, 
to  the  1.  as  the  picturesque  upper  part  of  the  town  is  entered), 
embracing  the  bay  of  Yentimiglia,  Mentone,  and  Monaco  as  far  as 
the  Est^rels  (p.  27) ,  with  groves  of  palms  in  the  foreground 
(Phoenix  dactilifera ,  the  fruit  of  which  does  not  ripen  sufficiently 
here  to  be  edible).  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in 
palm  branches  and  young  palm-trees.  The  palm-garden  of  Sign. 
Moreno  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  climate  is  almost  as  mild  as  that 
of  Mentone  and  Sanremo  ,  but  is  more  bracing ,  and  invalids  fre- 
quently come  here  for  change  of  air,  and  even  to  spend  the  whole 
winter.  Excursion  to  the  neighbouring  Dolceacqua  with  the 
ancestral  chateau  of  the  Dorias  of  Genoa,  and  to  Pigna. 

Farther  on ,  to  the  r.  of  the  line ,  is  the  Protestant  school  of 
Vallecrosia ,  immediately  beyond  which  a  brook  is  crossed,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  is  obtained.  Then  (21/2  M.)  stat. 
Ventiiiiiglia  (*Rail.  Restaurant ;  Hdtel  de  VEuropeJy  where  passen- 
gers luggage  is  examined  at  the  French  custom-house.  The  town, 
which  is  an  Italian  frontier  -  fortress,  lies  very  picturesquely  on  a 
hill  beyond  the  Roja^  a  stream  whose  broad  stony  channel  the  line 
crosses  farther  on.  The  train  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  approaches 
the  sea.     View  limited. 

[On  this  part  of  the  route  the  scenery  is  much  finer  on  the  road 
than  on  the  railway.  The  road  ascends  gradually  and  is  guarded 
by  forts  at  the  highest  point.  In  descending  it  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  French  coast ,  and  passes  through  several  vil- 
lages with  picturesque  and  venerable  groups  of  olive-trees,  afford- 
ing several  line  retrospects.  On  a  hill  to  the  r.  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  fort.  Mortola ,  with  its  church ,  farther  on,  stands  pictu- 
resquely on  a  rocky  eminence.  The  road  then  skirts  a  gorge  and 
ascends  to  the  last  height,  where  a  view  of  Mentone  is  disclosed. 
Immediately  beyond  this  point  is  the  Italian  dogana.  On  the  hill 
to  the  r.  lies  Orimaldi.  Charming  country-houses  with  lemon  and 
orange  -  gardens  and  luxuriant  vegetation  are  now  passed.  The 
deep  gorge  crossed  by  the  Pont  St.  Louis  forms  the  boundary  of 
France.] 
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(7  M.)  Heutone ,  French  Menton.  Hotels  and  Pensiona.  In  the 
E.  Bay.,  towards  the  Italian  frontier:  Granj)£  Bkktagne  ,  pension  9  fr. 
and  upwards  \  *Gkand  Hotel  de  la  Paix  ,  expensive ,  pension  12—15  fr. ; 
*H6tel  DE8  Anglais,  well  fitted  up,  *Ile8  Bbitanniques ,  *Gband 
Hotel,  these  three  with  gardens.  All  these  houses  are  beautifully 
situated  on  the  coast.  —  Farther  back:  *H6tel  et  Pensiok  d'lTALik 
and  Bellevue  (well  spoken  of),  both  near  the  Pont  St.  Louis  (see 
above)  j  Pension  de  l'Univers  ,  with  view  of  Mentone.  —  In  the  Town  : 
*H6tkl  de  Tdein  and  Hotel  d'Okient,  both  near  the  Oercle  International  \ 
♦HdTEL  i>u  Midi,  *H6tel  Viotobia,  ai^d  *H6tel  Westminster,  all  facing 
the  sea.  —  In  the  W.  Bap:  ^HOtsl  de  la  M£dit£bban£e ,  expensive*, 
^Londbes;  ^Louvbe;  ^Venisb,  farther  from  the  sea,  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  Near  the  station :  *Hotbl  Splendide  and  Hotel  du  Pabc  ,  both 
new.  —  About  »|4  M.  from  the  town :  Hotel  du  Pavillon  et  Prince  de 
Gallbs.  Pensions:  AnUricaine;  des  Etrangers  et  du  Wurtemberg;  Mme. 
If  artel;  *Camous;  Suidoise,  and  many  others,  pension  generally  9—15  fr. 
per  day,  according  to  situation  and  requirements. 

In  both  bays  there  are  also  numerous  charmingly  situated  and  some- 
times handsomely  furnished  villas,  a  list  of  which  may  be  obtained  of  the 
agent  Amaranthe,  or  at  the  Agenee  des  Propriitaires,  Quai  Bonaparte.  The 
rents  vary  from  1000  to  IQOO  fr.  and  upwards  for  the  season.  Private 
apartments  for  the  season,  from  400  fr.  upwards,  are  also  to  be  had,  where 
the  visitor  may  have  his  own  ^menage",  and  live  less  expensively  than  at 
a  pension.  In  their  choice  of  a  situation  invalids  should  consider  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  be  near,  or  at  some  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  Cercle  Philharmonique  /contains  a  reading-room,  and  frequently 
givos  balls  and  concerts ;  subsription  60  fr.  for  the  season ,  ladies  48  fr.  ^ 
per  month  15  fr.,  ladies  12  fr. 

Sestaurants.  II6tel  de  Paris ;  H6UI  du  Pare  (see  above)  •,  Cafi  de  la 
Victoire;  Cafi  de  Paris;  Restaurant  du  Cercle;  London  Tavern. 

Physicians.  Drs.  Bennet,  Marriott^  and  Siordet,  English  j  Brs.  Bottini 
and  Farina.,  Italian^  Drs.  Stiege^  Genzmer  and  DUhrsen,  German.  —  Chemists : 
Albertottij  Qras^  who  make  up  English  and  German  prescriptions. 

Post  Office,  near  the  Hotel  Victoria.  —  Telegraph  Office:  Avenue 
Victor  Emanuel  19. 

Bankers:  Palmaro;  Bioves  and  Co.  —  Booksellers:  Papy;  Giordan.  — 
Photographers:  Astroga^  An/ossi,  both  in  the  Avenue  Victor  Emanuel. 

Omnibnoes  through  the  town  during  the  season  (30  c). 

Oarriages.  Drive  in  the  town,  with  one  horse.  1^|4  fr.,  with  two 
horses  1»|4  fr.  ;  for  half-a-day  one-horse  8 — 10,  per  day  12—15  fr.,  two-horse 
25  fr.  —  Donkeys  5  fr.  per  day,  2'|2  fr.  for  half-a-day,  and  gratuity. 

English  OhuTch  Service  daring  the  season. 

Mentone^  a  tmall  town  with  5600  liihab.,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  principality  of  Monaco ,  then  under  the  Sardinian  supre- 
macy ,  was  finally  annexed  to  France  in  1860.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Mentone,  which  is  divided  into  the  Bale  de 
I'Est  and  the  Bate  deV Quest  by  a  rocky  promontory,  and  being 
protected  by  a  girdle  of  rocky  mountains  from  the  N.  winds ,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  favourable  spots  for  a  winter-residence 
on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  (mean  temperature  about  3**  Fahr. 
higher  than  at  Nice ;  a  cold  wind ,  however ,  generally  prevails 
towards  noon,  especially  at  the  point  where  the  valley  opens  to- 
wards the  W.  bay).  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  consisting  chiefly 
of  orange  and  lemon  groves  interspersed  with  gnarled  carob-trees 
(ceratoria  siliqua),  figs,  olives,  etc.  The  Promenade  du  Midi  and 
the  Jardin  Public  are  favourite  walks  in  the  afternoon.    The  ruin- 
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ed  castle  on  the  aboye  mentioned  rocky  promontory,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  burial-ground,  affords  a  fine  view,  embracing 
S.  Agnese  on  a  lofty  hill,  erected  for  defence  against  the  Saracene. 
Another  picturesque  point  is  the  monastery  of  S.  Annunziata,  to 
which  a  tolerable  path  ascends  (in  1/2  hr.)  from  the  Turin  road  (to 
the  I.  immediately  beyond  the  railway).  Pleasant  and  sheltered 
walk  to  Capo  MartinOy  which  bounds  the  Bay  of  Mentone  on  the  W. 

Attractive  excursions  (comp.  map,  p.  106)  from  Mentone  to  Monti  and 
the  ducadeSy  and  thence  to  Caitiglione  and  Sospello.  —  From  Mentone  by  (4 
M.)  Castellaro  to  the  summit  of  the  Beroean  (3 — 4hrs.);  magnificent  pro- 
flpect  embracing  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  Corsica  in  the  distance.  —  To  8.  Agnese  in  2  hrs.,  re- 
turning by  (2  hrs.)  Oorbio  and  Roeeabruna  to  Mentone  (in  4—6  hrs.  more). 
From  S.  Agnese  the  ^AiguilW  may  be  ascended  in  2r—2^^  hra.,  a  higher 
point  than  the  Berceau,  also  commanding  a  fine  view.  —  To  Camporosso 
situated  d^\2  M.,  and  Dolce  Acqua  7  M.  inland  from  Ventimiglia  (p.  100). 

The  Road  from  Mentone  to  Nice,  18*|4  M.  (by  carr.  in  3>|2  hrs.),  the  so- 
called  'RoDTB  DB  LA  Corniche",  traverses  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Riviera ,  and  is  far  preferable  to  the  railway  (see  below).  It  ascends 
through  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  ,  and  commands  a  charming  retro- 
spect of  Mentone  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Bordighera.  Then  a  view  of 
Monaco  (see  below),  to  which  a  road  descends  to  the  1.  beyond  the  highest 
point  of  the  road.  To  the  r.  of  the  road  higher  up  Roeeabruna  is  visible. 
Then  Turbia  with  its  huge  Roman  tower,  now  a  mere  shell,  the  remains 
of  the  Tropaea  Augmti  (whence  the  name  ^Turbia"),  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  subjugation  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  (A.  D.  13).  Here  another 
very  beautiful  view  is  enjoyed.  To  the  K.  the  wild  mountains  and  the 
entire  coast  from  Ventimiglia  to  Bordighera  ^  W.  (view  in  this  direction 
from  a  point  a  few  steps  above  the  tower)  the  Mediterranean,  the  French 
coast  near  Antibes ,  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite,  the  Montagues  de  TEs- 
t^rel ,  and  other  distant  coast  -  hilLs.  The  road  attains  its  culminaiing 
point  in  a  bleak  mountain-district  '|4  M.  beyond  Turbia.  On  the  1.  is  Era 
(p.  103) ,  a  group  of  grey  and  venerable  houses  with  a  white  campanile, 
perched  on  an  isolated  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley.  Farther  on, 
the  wooded  promontory  of  St.  Hospice,  (p.  108) ,  Beattlieu  (p.  106) ,  Villa- 
franca  (p.  108),  beyond  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the ' beautiful  valley 
of  Nice  (p.  105) ,  with  its  villas ,  monasteries ,  villages ,   and  green  hills.* 

The  Railway  from  Mentone  to  Nice  skirts  the  coast  the  whole 
way ,  and  affords  very  inferior  views  to  the  magnificent  and  lofty 
carriage-road.  It  crosses  the  Borigli,  penetrates  Capo  Martino  by 
means  of  a  tunnel ,  and  stops  at  stat.  Cabbe-Roquebrune.  The 
village  (Ital.  Roeeabruna')  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  r.,  in  the  midst 
of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  Next 
stat.  Monte  Carlo  (station  for  the  Casirw  of  Monaco,  p.  103J. 

(5*72  M.)  Monaco  {Hotel  de  Paris ,  spacious ,  adjoining  the 
Casino;  H6tel  Suisse  and  du  Louvre,  both  smaller;  Angleterre  and 
des  Bains ,  both  near  the  station ;  all  these  near  the  sea  j  Prince 
Albert,  in  the  town  above;  carr.  from  station  to  town  1 1/2?  per 
hr.  3  fr.),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bold  and  prominent  rock, 
the  capital  (1500  inhab.)  of  the  diminutive  independent  principa- 
lity of  that  name,  to  which  Mentone  and  Roeeabruna  also  belonged 
down  to  1848  ,  was  mediatised  by  France  in  1860,  the  princes,  who 
were  anciently  renowned  for  their  naval  exploits ,  retaining  but 
few  of  their  former  privileges.     The  palace  (shown  daily ,   2 — 5 
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p.  m.)  coutaiiiB  a  suite  of  sumptuously  furnished  apartments. 
Pleasant  promenades  extend  round  the  rocky  point.  Visitors  are 
attracted  to  Monaco  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  winter,  and 
by  the  sea-bathing  in  summer ,  but  the  chief  inducement  to  many 
is  the  'tapis  vert'  at  the  Casino  ;  which  stands  on  a  promontory  to 
the  E.  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  beautii'ul  grounds  (caf^,  music 
in  the  afternoon),  and  commanding  a  flne  view  (Casino  station, 
see  above). 

Beyond  Monaco  the  train  passes  through  three  long  and  several 
shorter  tunnels.  Stat.  Eza ;  the  village  ,  situated  on  an  isolated 
rock  on  the  r.,  high  above  the  line,  was  once  a  stronghold  of 
Saracen  freebooters ,  who  levied  contributions  on  the  surrounding 
district.  Then  Beaulieu  (p.  108),  and  Villafranca  (p.  108).  The 
train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Paglione  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
nearly  i  M.  in  length ,  crosses  the  stream ,  passes  through  another 
tunnel,  and  reaches  the  station  of  (9^2  M.)  Nice  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  river. 


16.  Nice  (Ital.  Nizza)  and  its  Environs. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  106. 

Hotels.  In  the  Promenade  dcs  Ang]ais  :  *Hotel  dks  Anglais  ,  *i>u 
LuxKUBuuKG ,  DE  LA  M^DiTERKANKu  ,  U£  RoMK  ,  all  first  clas.s.  By  the 
Jardin  Public :  *GBA^'l>K  Bketagnk,  ^Anulkteuue.  On  the  Quai  Massena 
(Quai  des  Palmiers) :  *  Hotel  de  France,  R.  3,  L.  1,  B.  I'fa,  A.  1  fr. 
Quai  St.  Jean  Baptiste  :  *  Hotel  Chauvain  ,  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  *Gkand 
Hotel  ,  all  first  class.  In  the  Boulevard  Carabacel :  Hotel  de  Pakis  ; 
Europe  et  Am^riqde-,  Perino;  *H6tel  de  Nice,  well  situated,  good 
cuisine  ^  Hotel  et  Pension  Carabacel.  In  the  Boulevard  Bouchage : 
*  Hotel  Windsor  ;  Hotel  Steimel.  In  the  Rue  Pastorelli :  Hotel 
et  Pension  Julien.  Avenue  Beaulieu :  ^Hotel  et  Pension  Rais- 
8AN.  Avenue  de  la  Garc  :  *Ile8  Britanniques ,  first  class;  Hotel  des 
Ehi'EREURs  ;  Hotel  HsLVisiTiquE ;  Hotel  des  Deux  jMondes  \  Maison  Do- 
KfeE.  In  the  Boulevard  Longchamp :  *HdTEL  Paradis  ,  of  the  first  class, 
new.  Rue  St.  Etienne :  Hotel  du  Louvre.  Avenue  Delphine:  Hotel  et 
Restaurant  du  Hidi  ,  near  the  station ;  Beau-Site.  Rue  Grimaldi : 
Hotel  Rotal.  Place  Mass^na :  Hotel  Meubl^.  Rue  des  Ponchettes  on 
the  coast ,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  castle-hill :  *Hotel  et  Pension  Suisse, 
R.  3,  L.  and  A.  1 ,  B.  I'ja,  D.  4,  pension  7 — 10  fr.  In  the  Boulevard  du 
Midi :  Hotel  Victoria.  In  the  old  town  :  *Hotel  des  Princes  ,  Rue  des 
Ponchettes^  *H6tel  de  lTnivers,  Place  St.  Dominique;  *H6tel  des 
Etrangers  ,  Rue  du  Pontneuf,  well  spoken  of,  R.  3,  D.  3,  B.  l'{2  fr. 

Penaiona.  In  the  Promenade  des  Anglais :  Pension  Rivoir ,  Pension 
Anglaise.  In  the  Rue  de  France :  P.  de  la  MHropole.  Rue  Longcliiimp : 
*P.  at.  Etienne.  Rue  St.  Etienne :  *P.  Milliet.  Petite  Rue  St.  Etienne  : 
*P.  Internationale.  Avenue  Delphine :  P.  Roy  ale.  Boulevard  Carabacel : 
P.  Oenive,  At  Cimies :  *P.  Anglaise,  Villa  GatHn,  *P.  Oimiis.  The  usual 
charges  at  these  houses  are  7 — 12  fr.  per  day. 

Reataorants.  In  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare  :  *Restaurant  Fraugaia;  Res- 
taurant des  Deux  Mondes ;  Maison  Dor^e ;  ^Restaurant  Suisse ,  *Am^rieain, 
de  Paris,  du  Pavilion.  In  the  Rue  Massdna :  Tonelli  ^  Scala ,  de  la  Rose, 
London  House ,  Rue  Croix  de  Marbre ;  Trois  Suisses,  Rue  Itlacarani ;  Ville 
de  Lyon ,  des  Voyageurs ,  both  in  the  Boulevard  du  Pontneuf.  In  the 
Corso :  Restaurant  du  Count,  de  France,  du  Commerce.  —  Oafea.  *Ca/i 
National  (with  restaurant)  and  *Ca/i  AnUricaiu,  both  in  the  Promenade 
du  Cours;  de  la  Victoire,  Place  Massena;  Qrand  Ca/i,  Quai  St.  Jean  Bap- 
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tiste ;  Maison  Dorie  and  Deusr  M<mde*  (see  above).  Lyons  and  Straasburg 
beer  in  all.  —  Ices :  the  best  at  Rump€lmeier''s^  Place  Etienne.  —  Pre- 
served fruits  :  Fea ,  Avenue  de  la  Gate  ;  Esro/fier^  Place  Mas^tSna  ;  AfUller, 
Place  St.  Dominique. 

Fiaerea  are  stationed  in  the  Place  Charles  Alltert ,  Place  Maas^na, 
Boulevard  du  Pont  Vieux,  etc.  —  One-horse:  per  drive  75  c.  (1  fr.  25  c. 
at  night);  for  1  hr.  2  fr.  10c.  (2  fr.  60c.  at  night),  each  additional  ija 
hr.  80  c.  (1  fr.  30  c.  at  night).  Carriages  with  two  seats  only  at  some- 
what lower  rates.  Two-horse:  per  drive  1  fr.  (at  night  i^jafr.);  for  1  hr. 
2  fr.  60  c.  (at  night  3  fr.  10  c),  each  additional  i|2  hr.  1  fr.  10  c.  (at 
night  2  fr.).  From  the  station  to  the  town:  1 — 2  pers.  one-horse  1  fr.  25  c. 
(at  night  1  fr.  75),  3 — 4  pers.  1  fr.  50  c.  and  2  fr. ;  two-horse  carr.  2  pers. 
2  and  2iJ2,  4  pers.  2\\a  and  2*|4  fr. ;  trunk  25  c.,  drive  from  one  hotel  to 
another  25  c.  —  To  Villa/ranca  and  back,  one-horse  carr.  with  two  seats 
4,  with  four  seats  5,  two-horse  6  fr.  ^  charges  for  a  prolonged  stay  accord- 
ing to  tariff.     N'o  fees. 

Omnibuaes  cross  the  town  in  several  directions  (25  c.) ;  from  the  station 
to  the  town  30  c. ;  trunk  25,  hat-box  10  c. ;  |to  Yillafranca  and  Beaulieu 
every  2  hr.<«.,  starting  from  the  Pont  Vieux,  1.  bank  of  the  Paillon. 

Horses  may  be  hired  of  Nigio ^  Riielle  St.  Michel;  Mouton,  Rue  Pas- 
torelli,  etc. ;  6—10  fr.  for  a  ride  of  3 — 4  hrs.  In  winter  a  horse  m.ay  be 
hired  by  the  month  for  250 — 350  fr.,  in  summer  for  less. 

DonJkays  3 — 4fr.  per  day,  and  1  fr.  for  the  attendant;  half-day  1*(2t— 2fr. 

Booksellers.  Librairie  Eiranghre  of  Barbiry^  with  circulating  library, 
Jardin  Public;  ViscontVs  reading-room,  well  supplied  with  newspapers, 
Rue  du  Conrs,  with  garden;  Fleurdelps,  Avenue  de  la  Gare  5;  Jougla^ 
Rue  (iioflfredo  1. 

Post  Office,  Rue  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  7  a.  m.  to  6,  in  summer  to 
7  p.  m. ;  Sund.  7—12,  4—6  only.  —  Telegraph  Office,  Rue  du  Pont  Xeuf, 
adjoining  the  Prefecture. 

Physicians.  Drs.  Travis  ,  Ourney ,  Marcet ,  Crothers  ,  Crosshy  ,  Blest^ 
Zilrchei\  Lippert^  RehJberg,  etc.;  Drs.  Jantzen^  and  PrVll^  homoeopathists. 
—  Dentists:  //atZ,  Place  Mass<5na  1;  Weher^  Rue  Carabacel  8.  —  Chemists: 
Pharniacie  Anglaise^  Quai  Mass^na;  Pharmacie  Jnteimationalej  Quai  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  etc. 

Bankers.  Laeroix^  Rue  du  Cours;  Avigdor  ain4  et  fils^  Quai  St.  Jean 
Baptiste. 

Baths.  Warm  Baths:  Bains  Polythermes^  Ru«  du  Cours ;  Turn,  Rue 
du  Temple ,  both  well  fitted  up.  —  Turkish  and  other  baths  at  the  Bains 
de  Macaroni^  Place  Ghrimaldi ;  another  in  the  Rue  Chauvain  2.  —  Sea-baths 
opposite  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  1  fr. 

Shops.  The  best  are  on  the  Quai  St.  Jean  Baptiste  and  the  Quai  Mas- 
s^na.  —  Photographers:  Blanc,  Promenade  des  Anglais;  Ferret,  Rue 
Gioflfredo. 

Casino  (Cercle  International) ,  a  new  building  on  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais ,  embellished  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  different  states ,  con- 
taining a  reading-room,  restaurant,  concert  and  ball  room,  etc. 

Theatres.  TJUdtre  National,  Rue  St.  Francois  de  Paule,  Italian  opera; 
ThMtre  Francois,  Rue  du  Temple,  operas,  comedies,  etc. 

Kilitary  Music  several  times  weekly,  in  the  Jardin  Public,  2 — 4  o'clock. 

Steamboats  (companies:  Fraissinet,  Place  Belle vue  6,  on  the  quay; 
Peirano  t  Danavaro  <£>  Co. ,  office  in  the  Corso ,  to  the  r.  of  the  flight  of 
steps  ascending  to  the  terrace;  Valery  Frkres  et  Fils,  Quai  Lunel  14):  to 
Genoa  (p.  84)  daily  in  9—10  hrs.,  27»|2  or  17»|2  fr.,  cabin  on  the  deck 
42»I«  fr.;  to  Spexia  60»|2,  34»(2,  15  fr. ;  to  Leghorn  58«l2.  40i|2,  20  fr.;  to 
Civitavecchia  87»|«,  57»|2,  30  fr. ;  to  Naples  132»|2',  92»(«,  40  fr.  —  To  Mar- 
seilles (p.  22)  twice  weekly  in  12  hrs.,  30,  12,  8  fr.  —  To  Corsica  (R.  54) 
in  12  hrs.,  30,  20,  15  fr. 

House  Agents,  Samaritani,  Lattis  ,  Dalgoutte  ,  Tiffen ,  and  Jougla,  to 
whom  a  percentage  is  paid  by  the  proprietors.  A  more  advantageous 
bargain  may  therefore  be  made  without  their  intervention.  Houses 
and  apartments  to  let  are  indicated  by  tickets.     A  single  visitor  may  pro- 
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cure  1 — 2  furnished  rooms  for  the  winter  in  the  town  for  300 — 700  fr. ; 
suites  of  apartments  are  let  for  2000—5000  fr.,  villas  for  .5000— 8000  fr. 
and  upwards. 

The  hirer  should  not  take  possession  until  a  contract  on  stamped  paper 
has  been  signed  by  both  parties,  containing  stipulations  with  regard  to 
damage  done  to  furniture  and  linen ,  compensation  for  breakages ,  etc. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  disputes  which  are  apt  to  arise  on  the 
termination  of  the  contract. 

English  Church  in  the  Rue  de  France,  service  also  at  Carabacel.  ScoUh 
Churchy  Rue  Massena  5. 

Climate.  The  bay  of  Nice  is  sheltered  from  the  N.,  N.E.,  and  N.W. 
winds  by  the  lower  terraces  of  the  Alpes  Haritimes  (culminating  in  Jfont 
Chauve^  Italian  Monte  Calvo^  26T2  ft.),  a  natural  barrier  to  which  it  owes 
its  European  reputation  for  mildness  of  climate.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature is  10 — 15"  Fahr.  higher  than  that  of  Paris,  .summer  temperature 
5—10"  lower.  Frost  is  rare.  The  Mistral,  or  N.W.  wind,  the  scourge  of 
Provence,  is  seldom  felt,  being  intercepted  by  the  Hontagnes  du  Va'r  and 
de  TEst^rel.  The  E.  wind,  however,  which  generally  prevails  in  spring, 
is  trying  to  delicate  persons.  The  most  sheltered  situations  are  the  Bou- 
levard Carabacel  and  the  Quartiers  Brancolar  and  Cimies,  in  the  last  of 
which  the  air  is  generally  pure  and  free  from  dust.  Sunset  is  a  critical 
period.  As  the  sun  disappears ,  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  damp  mantle 
being  placed  on  the  shoulders  is  often  felt,  but  this  moisture  lasts  1 — 2 
hours  only.  —  The  rainy  season  usually  begins  early  in  October  and  lasts 
about  a  month. 

NicOf  the  capital  (50,000  iuhab.)  of  the  French  D^partemeiit 
des  Alpes  Maritimes ,  was  founded  by  the  Phocian  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles  in  the  5th  cent.  B.  €.,  and  named  Nikata.  Till  1388 
it  belonged  to  the  County  of  Provence ,  afterwards  to  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy ;  in  1792  it  was  occapied  by  the  French,  in  1814  restored 
to  Sardinia ,  and  in  1860  finally  annexed  to  France  together  with 
Savoy.  Nice  was  the  birthplace  of  the  French  general  Massena 
(in  1758)  and  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (in  1807),  The  dialect  of  the 
natives  is  a  mixture  of  Provencal  and  Italian. 

In  winter  Nice  is  the  rendezvous  of  invalids  as  well  as  persons 
in  robust  health  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  especially  from  Fngland, 
Russia,  and  Germany,  who  assemble  here  to  escape  from  the  rigours 
of  a  northern  winter.  The  annual  number  of  visitors  is  still  on 
'the  increase ,  and  living  becomes  dearer  in  proportion.  In  summer 
the  town  is  deserted. 

Nice  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  broad  Baie  den  Anges,  which 
opens  towards  the  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paglione,  or  Paillon 
(a  small  stream ,  frequently  dried  up).  The  broad  and  stony  bed 
of  the  river,  with  handsome  quays  on  each  bank ,  bisects  the  town. 
On  the  I.  bank  is  the  Old  Town ,  with  its  narrow ,  dirty  lanes, 
which  however  have  been  superseded  by  better  streets  near 
the  shore  (Boulevard  du  Midi,  and  Promenade  du  Cours).  On 
the  r.  bank  is  the  Strangers'  Quarter,  which  already  surpasses  the 
old  town  in  extent,  and  is  intended  to  occupy  the  entire  space 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  brook  Magnan,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
railway  (the  Quartler  de  la  Croix  de  Marbre  stretches  along  the 
coast  to  the  W.,  the  Boulevard  Carabacel  and  the  Quartiers  Bran- 
colar and  Cimies  to  the  N.E.  along  the  bank  of  the  Paillon). 
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Nice  contains  no  churches  or  other  buildings  worthy  of  notice. 
A  Marble  Cross  in  the  Rue  de  France,  commemorating  the  meeting 
of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  1538,  which  was  effected  through 
the  intervention  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  has  given  its  name  (Croix  de 
Marhre)  to  this  quarter  of  the  town.  The  Square,  a  broad  space 
formed  by  covering  in  the  Paillon  between  the  Pont  Vieux  and 
Pont  Neuf ,  is  embellished  by  a  Statue  of  MassSna  (see  above)  in 
bronze,  erected  in  1867;  in  front  Clio  is  represented  on  the  pedes- 
tal writing  his  name  on  the  page  of  history ;  at  the  sides  are  re- 
liefs. The  Town  Library  (40,000  vols. ,  open  daily  10 — 3 ,  on 
Sundays  10 — 12  o'clock).  Rue  St.  Francois  de  Paule  2,  contains 
a  few  Roman  antiquities  (milestones ,  etc.) ,  and  a  natural  his- 
tory cabinet. 

The  Jardin  Pnblio  (military  music,  see  p.  104)  at  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Paillon,  and  the  ^Promenade  dei  Anglaii  adjoining  it 
on  the  W.,  which  was  laid  out  by  English  residents  in  1822 — ^24, 
and  greatly  extended  in  1862,  are  the  principal  resorts  of  visit- 
ors. These  grounds  stretch  along  the  coast  for  1^2^')  &s  ^^^  ^^ 
the  brook  Magnanj  and  are  bordered  with  handsome  hotels  and 
villas  (at  the  beginning  of  the  promenades  is  the  Casino,  mention- 
ed p.  104).  On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Paillon ,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  the  Pont  Napoleon ,  they  are  continued  by  the  Boulevard  du 
Midi  (p.  105). 

To  the  E.  of  the  town  rises  the  Castle  Hill,  320  ft.  in  height 
(ascent  from  the  N.  side,  20min.),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  under  Louis  XIV.  in  1706,  now 
converted  into  beautiful  grounds,  where  palms,  oranges,  cypresses, 
and  aloes  flourish  in  profusion.  The  platform  on  the  summit, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  commands  an  admirable  view  in 
every  direction:  S.  the  Mediterranean;  W.  the  French  coast,  the 
promontory  of  Antibes ,  the  two  lies  de  Ltfrins ,  the  mouth  of  the 
Var  (which  down  to  1860  formed  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Sardinia),  below  the  spectator  Nice  itself;  N.  the  valley  of  the* 
Paglione,  the  monasteries  of  Cimella ,  or  Cimies,  and  St.  Pons,  in 
the  distance  the  castle  of  S.  Andr^,  Mont  Chauve,  the  Aspremont, 
and  the  Alps:  E.  the  harbour,  the  mountains  and  Fort  Montalban, 
and  the  promontory  of  Montboron  which  separates  the  roadsteads  of 
Villafranca  (p.  108)  and  Nice.  The  S.  slope  of  the  castle-hill, 
which  descends  precipitously  towards  the  sea,  is  termed  the  Rauba- 
Capeu  ('hat-robber',  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sudden  gusts).  — 
The  CemeterieB ,  with  the  exception  of  the  English,  are  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  castle-hill. 

At  the  base  of  the  castle-hill  on  the  E.,  where  a  house  opposite 
the  dogana  was  destroyed  by  a  landslip  in  the  winter  of  1871,  lies 
the  small  Harbour,  termed  Limpia  from  an  excellent  spring  (lim- 
pida)  which  rises  near  the  E.  pier.  It  is  accessible  to  small  ves- 
sels only ;    those  of  large  tonnage  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Villa- 
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franca  (p.  108).  The  Place  Bellevue  adjoining  the  harbour  is 
embellished  with  a  Statue  of  King  Charles  Felix  in  marble,  erected 
in  1830.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  Boulevard  de 
V  Jmp^ratriee. 

The  Environs  of  Nice  are  sprinkled  with  attractive  villas  and 
clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  afford  a  variety  of  beautiful 
excursions. 

The  Franciscan  monastery  of  Cixniei,  Ital.  Cimellaj  is  situated 
3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Nice.  The  best,  although  not  the  shortest  route 
to  it  is  by  the  new  road  ascending  to  the  E.  from  the  Boulevard 
Carabaoel  (PI.  £,  2),  which  on  the  top  of  the  hill  intersects  the  site 
of  a  Rom.  Amphitheatre  (210  ft.  long,  175  ft.  wide).  About  1/4  M. 
to  the  r.  from  the  cross-road  immediately  beyond  the  amphitheatre 
the  traveller  reaches  the  monastery  (two  pictures  by  Br^a  in  the 
chapel),  re-erected  in  1543  after  its  destruction  by  the  Turks.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Cemenelium ,  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  amphitheatre  and  a  quadrangular  structure,  com- 
monly termed  a  ^Temple  of  Apollo\  belonged.  Traces  of  baths  and 
other  buildings  have  also  been  discovered. 

The  Villa  Claryy  to  which  the  public  are  admitted,  below  Ci- 
mies ,  on  the  road  to  St.  Andre  (see  below),  possesses  the  finest 
orange  and  lemon-trees  at  Nice  and  many  rare  plants. 

A  good  carriage-road  ascends  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Paglione  to 
the  (40  min.)  monastery  of  St.  Poniy  founded  in  775  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Pontius,  a  Roman  senator,  suffered  martyrdom  in  261. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  890,  and  the  present  edifice 
erected  in  999.  The  treaty  by  which  the  County  of  Nice  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  was  concluded  here  in  1388.  The 
chateau  of  St.  Andri  (restaurant,  closed  in  summer),  which  is  reached 
in  V2  ^''  more,  erected  in  the  17th  cent.,  is  now  unoccupied.  About 
Y4  hr.  farther  up  the  valley  is  the  grotto  Les  Cluses  de  St.  Andre, 
or  rather  a  natural  bridge  over  a  brook ,  crossed  by  the  road.  An 
avenue  of  cypresses  leads  from  the  chateau  to  the  grotto  (74  ^t.). 

The  excursion  may  be  extended  still  farther  in  this  di- 
reetien.  Beyond  the  chateau  of  St.  Andr^  the  road  enters  a 
desolate  rocky  gorge,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
lying  between  Mont  Chauve  (or  Monte  Calvo ,  p.  105)  and  Mont 
Maecaron.  Beyond  it,  cultivated  land  is  again  reached.  The 
road  next  reaches  the  antiquated  village  of  Torretta  (7  M.  from 
Nice,  carr.  10  fr.),  with  the  picturesque  ruin  of  that  name  (Fr.  La 
Tourette').  The  tower  of  the  castle  commands  a  very  singular  sur- 
vey of  the  sterile  mountain  scene,  especially  of  Mont  Chauve,  the 
Aspremont,  and  the  deserted  village  of  Chateau  Neuf  (see  below), 
perched  on  a  barren  ridge  of  rock ;  to  the  S.  Montalban  and  the  sea. 

About  IV2  M.  farther  is  the  dilapidated  village  of  Chfctean 
Kenf,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  old  fortifications  and  probably  used 
in  the  15th  and  16th  cent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nice  as  a  refuge 
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from  Turkish  inTaders.  It  has  recently  been  abandoned  by  most 
of  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  want  of  water.  This  is  another 
fine  point  of  view. 

To  the  E.  of  the  harbour  La  Limpia  rises  the  Montboron,  a 
promontory  890  ft.  in  height,  which  separates  Nice  from  Villafranca. 
The  summit,  to  which  a  carriage-road  has  recently  been  constructed, 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  mountains  of  Corsica  are 
visible  towards  the  S.  in  clear  weather. 

The  Road  to  Villaftanca  (2  M. ;  for  its  commencement  in  Nice 
see  PI.  G,  4),  constructed  by  the  French  government,  leads 
round  the  promontory  of  Montboron  and  passes  a  number  of 
villas,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Villa  Smithy  a  red 
building  in  the  oriental  style.  Immediately  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  cape  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  small  seaport  of  ^YiUafranea, 
Fr.  Villefranche  (carr.  from  Nice,  see  p.  104;  rowing-boat  10  fr.), 
very  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bay  of  VUlafraneaj  which  is  en- 
closed by  olive-clad  heights  (to  the  1.  on  the  height  rises  FortMon- 
talban).  Villafranca,  which  was  founded  in  1295  by  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou,  as  king  of  Sicily,  is  now  a  French  naval  station.  In  return- 
ing to  Nice  take  the  old  road  (l*/2  M.),  which  crosses  the  pro- 
montory and  affords  a  line  view  on  the  descent.  Rail.  stat.  at 
Villafranca  (see  p.  103)  close  to  the  sea. 

If  the  road  which  ascends  the  hill  to  the  1.  above  Villafranca 
be  followed  for  1^2  M.  farther,  a  road  to  the  r.  crossing  the  railway 
by  a  stone  bridge  will  lead  the  traveller  (^^M.  farther)  to  Beaulieu 
(rail.  Stat,  to  the  1.  of  the  bridge,  see  p.  103),  an  insignificant  vil- 
lage situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  plantations  of  olives,  figs,  carob- 
trees,  lemons,  and  oranges.  Many  of  the  olive-trees  are  remarkably 
large,  one  of  them  measuring  22  ft.  in  circumference.  Beaulieu 
lies  in  a  wide  bay,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Bt. 
Jean.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  lies  the  village  of  S.  Oiovannij  or 
St.  Jean  (dear  inn),  1^/4  M.  from  Beaulieu ,  a  favourite  resort  of 
excursionists  from  Nice.  Tunny  fishing  is  successfully  carried  on 
here  in  February,  March,  and  April.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula ,  the  Cape  St.  Hospice,  are  the  mins  of  an  old  Saracenic 
castle,  destroyed  in  1706  under  Louis  XIV.  (see  p.  106),  and 
the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Hospice.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  St.  Jean 
by  the  above  route,  the  traveller  may  be  ferried  across  the  bay  to 
the  creek  of  Peebles  (60  c.) ,  and  thence  cross  the  peninsula  on 
foot  to  St.  Jean. 

On  the  W.  aide  of  Nice  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  In  the 
valley  of  the  Kagnan  (p.  105)  in  which  a  road  ascends  to  (2  M.) 
the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  The  beautiful ,  sheltered  banks  of 
the  Var,  which  falls  into  the  Bale  des  Anges  (p.  105)  4^/4  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Nice,  are  also  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Route  de  la  Comiche  by  Turbia  to  Mentone,  see  p.  102. 

Monaco  J  see  p.  102. 
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17.    From  Hiee  to  Turin  by  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

Messageries  to  Guneo  (87  M.)  in  20 — 22  brs.  (delay  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned in  winter  by  snow  on  the  Col  di  Tenda,  which  is  crossed  in 
sledges);  Railway  from  Guneo  to  Turin  (54i|2  M.)  in  2i|2  hrs.  (fares  9  fr. 
70,  6  fr.  80,  4  fr.  86  c).  Through-ticket  from  Nice  to  Turin  includ- 
ing second  class  in  railway,  27  fr. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  route,  especially  for  those  Qoming  from  Turin. 
The  views  during  the  descent  from  the  Gol  di  Tenda  to  the  Mediterranean 
are  strikingly  beautiful. 

The  road  crossing  the  Gol  di  Tbnda  (6145  ft.)  was  constructed  by 
Charles  Emmanuel  in  1591  and  improved  by  Victor  Amadeus  III.  in  1780 
(as  two  inscriptions  on  the  road  record).  It  is  inferior  to  the  skilfully 
constructed  modern  Alpine  roads ,  being  in  many  places  only  13  ft.  in 
width ,  and  generally  unprotected  by  parapets  or  railings.  The  descent  is 
therefore  somewhat  unpleasant,  especially  at  the  sharp  turnings  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  the  mountain.  During  3—4  months  of  the  year  the  road  is 
traversed  by  sledges  only.  A  violent  wind  often  prevails  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  seriously  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  mules  which  are  used  for  the  journey  (generally  six  in 
number).  —  About  half-way  up  is  the  opening  of  a  tunnel ,  begun  by  the 
Duchess  Anne  of  Savoy  in  order  to  avoid  the  highest  part  of  the  pass. 
Tho  works  were  stopped  at  ths  time  of  the  French  occupation  in  1792 
and  have  never  been  resumed. 

The  road  leads  from  Nice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Paglione,  through 
the  villages  of  La  Trinith-  Vittoria  and  Drappo ,  beyond  which  it 
crosses  and  qaits  the  river. 

12  M.  Scarena^  Fr.  Escar^ne.  The  road  hence  to  Sospello  tra- 
verses a  sterile  and  unattractive  district.  The  barren  rocks  which 
enclose  the  bleak  valley  are  cnriously  stratified  at  places.  The 
road  ascends  to  the  Col  di  Braua  (4232  ft.).  To  the  S.,  on  a 
lofty  rock  to  the  r.,  is  seen  the  castle  of  Chdtillon,  or  Castiglione 
(p.  102).    At  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the  £.  lies 

14  M.  Sospello,  French  Sospel  (1174  ft.)  (Hotel  Carenco),  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the  Bevera  (affluent  of  the  Koja,  see  below), 
in  the  midst  of  olive-plantations  and  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains. A  new  road  leads  from  Sospello  to  Mentone.  The  road 
now  ascends  to  the  Col  di  Brouia  (2871  ft.).  Near  the  summit  of 
the  pass  a  final  viev  is  obtained  of  the  Mediterranean.  District 
unattractive,  mountains  bleak  and  barren.     Then  a  descent  to 

121/2  M.  Giandola  (1250  ft.)  (Hotel  des  Strangers  5  Poste), 
grandly  situated  at  the  base  of  lofty  slate-rocks.  Breglio,  a  town 
with  2500inhab.  and  the  ruined  castle  of  TrivelUXj  lies  lower  down 
on  the  r. 

The  road  now  ascends  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Boja,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Ventimiglia  (p.  100).  Saorgio,  rising  in  ter- 
races on  a  lofty  rock  on  the  r.,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  In  the 
Oriental  style ,  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1792,  commands  the 
road.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  monastery  of  considerable  extent. 
The  valley  contracts  ,  so  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the  river  and 
the  road  between  the  perpendicular  rocks.  Several  small  villages 
are  situated  at  the  points  where  the  valley  expands.  Beyond 
(5  M.)  Fontana  the  road  crosses  the  Italian  frontier.    The  southern 
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character  of  tlie  vegetation  now  disappears.  Then  Borgo  8.  Dal- 
matzOj  with  3800  inhab.,  where  an  old  abhey  is  fitted  up  as  a  hy- 
dropathic establishment,  frequented  in  summer  by  some  of  the 
winter  residents  of  Nice. 

71/2  M.  Tenda  (H6tel  Royal;  H6tel  Imperial)  lies  at  the  S.  base 
of  the  Col  di  Tenda.  A  few  fragments  of  the  castle  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Beatrice  di  Tenda  (comp.  p.  153)  are  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rock  here. 

The  road  traverses  a  dreary  valley  by  the  side  of  the  Roja  and 
ascends  by  69  zigzags  on  the  barren  mountain,  passing  several  re- 
fuges, to  the  summit  of  the  Ck>l  di  Tenda,  or  di  Comio  (6145  ft.), 
where  the  Alpes  Maritimes  (W.)  terminate  and  the  Apennines  (£.) 
begin.  The  view  embraces  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Mont  Is^ran 
to  Monte  Rosa ;  the  plains  of  Piedmont  are  concealed  by  interven- 
ing mountains.  Monte  Viso  is  not  visible  from  the  pass  itself,  but 
is  seen  from  a  point  a  little  beyond  it,  near  the  4th  Refuge.  The 
descent  is  very  steep.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Ver- 
managna  to 

25  M.  Limone  (3668  ft.)  (Hotel  de  la  Poste),  an  Italian  excise- 
station,  and  then  becomes  more  level.  The  valley  of  the  Ver- 
managna,  which  is  now  traversed,  is  at  some  places  enclosed  by 
wooded  heights ,  at  others  by  precipitous  limestone  cliffs.  To  the 
the  1.  rises  the  magnificent  pyramid  of  the  Monte  Viio  (12,608  ft.). 

Robillante,  JBoceartonc,  S,  Dcdmazzo,  then 

11  M.  Cnneo,  or  Coni  (1499  ft.)  (Albergo  delta  harra  di  ferro; 
Hdtel  de  Londrea),  a  town  with  22,882  inhab.,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Stura  and  the  Oesso^  once  strongly  fortified.  After  the  battle 
of  Marengo  (p.  151)  the  works  were  dismantled  in  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  the  three  consuls  (at  the  same  time  as  the  citadels  of 
Milan  and  Tortona  and  the  fortifications  of  Ceva  and  Turin)  and 
converted  into  pleasure-grounds.  In  the  principal  street  are 
arcades  with  shops  on  either  side.  The  Franciscan  Churehj  like 
most  churches  of  this  order  beyond  the  Alps,  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
(12th  cent.),  which  was  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  the  architecture 
most  expressive  of  the  simplicity  and  austerity  inculcated  by  the 
Franciscans.  Cuneo  is  a  great  dep6t  for  wares  on  their  route  from 
Nice  to  N.  Italy  and  Switzerland.  A  considerable  fair  is  held  here 
in  autumn.  Pleasant  walk  to  the  Madonna  degti  Angeti ,  at  the 
confluen6e  of  the  Gesso  and  the  Stura. 

About  7  H.  S.  E.  of  Cuneo,  in  the  Vol  Pitio,  is  the  romantically  situ- 
ated Oertoaa  di  Val  Piuo ,  now  used  as  a  hydropathic  establishment,  also 
frequented  as  quarters  for  the  summer  by  persons  in  search  of  retire- 
ment. —  In  the  Val  di  Gesto,  about  15  M.  S.  W.  of  Cuneo,  are  the  Bath» 
of  Valdieri,  the  waters  of  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Aix-les-Bains 
in  Savoy  (p.  29). 

The  Railway  to  Turin  intersects  the  fertile  plain ,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Alpes  Maritimes  and ,  farther  distant,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Apennines.    Centallo^  the  first  station, 
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.with  4900  inhab. ,  possesses  remains  of  medisval  walls  and 
towers.  Next  stat.  Lia  Maddalenw^  then  FoisanOf  an  episcopal 
residence  ,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Stura ,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence,  with  ramparts  and  a  medieval  castle. 

22  M.  Stat.  Savigliano  (Corona)  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the 
Macro ,  enclosed  by  old  fortifications.  The  principal  church 
contains  pictures  by  Mulinari  (1721 — 93),  a  native  of  'Savigliano, 
surnamed  CaraccinOy  as  an  imitator  of  Caracci. 

Bailwat  to  Saldzzo  (in  ijs  hr:;  fares  1  fr.  80,  1  fr.  25,  90  c.))  ca- 
pital of  the  province  (formerly  a  marquisate)  of  that  name,  with  16,000 
inhab.  The  higher  part  of  the  town,  With  its  precipitous  streets,  affords 
a  fine  prospect  over  the  Piedmontese  plain.  Saluszo  was  the  birth-place 
of  Silvio  PeUicOj  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  here  in  1863. 

5^2  M.  Stat.   Cavalier  Maggiore  (Bue  Rossi"),  formerly  fortified. 

Railway  to  Alkssandkia  in  5  hrs.  (fares  10  fr.  WJ,  7  fr.  55,  5  fr.  40  c). 
Stat.  Madonna- Pilone;  then  Bra,  a  prosperous  town  with  13,(X)0  inhab. 
(staple  commodities  cattle,  com,  and  wine).  The  church  of  Sta.  Chiara 
was  erected  in  1742  by  Vettone  in  the  richest  style  of  that  period.  Next 
stations  8.  Vittoria^  where  the  line  reaches  the  Tanaro;  Monticelli^  Muttotto; 
the  Tanaro  is  crossed,  and  Alba,  with  96(X)  inhab.,  reached.  The  cathedral 
of  S.  Lorenzo  dates  from  the  15th  cent.  Stations  Neive^  Ca*tagnole^  CotU' 
gUole,  S.  Ste/ano-BelbOj  on  the  river  of  that  name,  the  valley  of  which  the 
train  traverses  for  a  considerable  distance  j  Canelli.  Calamandrana ,  and 
Mzza  di  Monferrato^  whence  a  good  road  leads  to  Acqui  (p.  151).  Stat. 
IneUa^  a  considerable  distance  from  the  railway,  is  situated  on  the  Belbo. 
Then  Castelnuovoy  BrttnOy  Bergamatco,  OviffUOy  Cantalt^o,  and  Aleaiaadria, 
see  p.  151. 

3  M.  Stat.  Ra>cconigi  is  a  royal  chateau,  once  a  favourite 
residence  of  Charles  Albert  (d.  1849),  who  caused  it  to  be  restored 
and  embellished  with  pleasant  grounds. 

5^2  M.  Stat.  Caniiagiiola»  a  town  with  12,894  inhab.,  was 
the  birthplace  (1390)  of  the  celebrated  military  commander 
Francesco  Bussone,  son  of  a  swine-herd,  and  usually  termed  Count 
of  Carmagnola,  who  reconquered  a  considerable  part  of  Lombardy 
and  the  possessions  of  Giangaleazzo  for  Duke  Filippo  Maria Visconti. 
He  afterwards  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  duke  and  fled 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  elected  generalissimo  of  the  army,  with 
which  he  conquered  Brescia  and  Bergamo  and  won  the  battle  of 
Macalo  (1427).  His  fidelity  being  again  suspected,  he  was  recalled 
to  Venice  by  the  Council  of  Ten  and  received  with  great  pomp. 
On  the  departure  of  the  army,  however,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
put  to  the  torture ,  and  on  6th  May ,  1432,  beheaded  between  the 
two  columns  in  the  Plazzetta  (jp.  207).  Bussone's  brief  and 
chequered  career  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Manzoni.  — 
(Railway  ftom  Carmagnola  to  the  S.  to  Savona ,  p.  96 ,  to  join  the 
Genoa  and  Nice  line,  in  course  of  construction.) 

51/2  M.  Stat.  Villaatellone. 

A  road  leads  hence  W.,  crossing  the  Po,  to  the  town  of  Oarignano 
(7800  inhab.),  on  the  high  road  from  Turin  to  Nice,  i^2  M.  distant.  Several 
of  the  churches  are  interesting.  S.  Giovanni  Battista  was  erected  by  Count 
Alfleri.  Sta.  Maria  delle  Orasit  contains  the  monument  of  Bianca  Palseo- 
logus,  daughter  of  William  IV.,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  wife  of  Duke 
Charles  I.,  at  whose  court  the  ^Chevalier  Bayard'  was  educated.    Carignano, 
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under  the  title  of  a  principality,  was  an  appanage  of  Thomas  Francis  (d. 
1666),  fourth  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
royal  family.  Prince  Eugene,  uncle  of  the  king,  is  entitled  'Prince  of 
Carignano/ 

At  stat.  Troffarello  the  line  unites  with  that  from  Turin  to 

Alessandria.     Journey  hence  to 

Turin,  see  p.  68. 


18.   From  Turin  to  Milan  by  Hovara. 

94  M.  Eailwat  in  3»J4— 6>|2  hrs.  (fares  16  fr.  95,  11  fr.  95,  8  fr.  55  c). 
The  seats  on  the  left  afford  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Alps.  —  Fiacres 
and  omnibuses,  see  pp.  68,  114. 

The  Dora  Riparia  is  crossed,  then,  between  stations  Succur- 
sale  di  Torino  and  Settimo ,  the  Stura ,  and  beyond  it  the  Malon 
and  Oreo,  all  tributaries  of  the  Poy  the  1.  bank  of  which  is  skirted 
by  the  line.     Stat.  Brandizzo. 

ChivasBO  (Moro)  lies  near  the  influx  of  the  Oreo  into  the  Po. 
Branch-line  hence  to  Ivrea,  see  p.  78.  Beyond  stat.  Torrazza  di 
Verolan  the  Dora  Baltea  (p.  78),  a  torrent  descending  from  Mont 
Blanc,  is  crossed.  StB.iioii&  8 aluggia,  Livomo^  Bianzhj  and  Tronzano. 

(37^2 M.)  Stat.  Santhih  possesses  a  church,  restored  with  taste 
in  1862,  and  containing  a  picture  by  Oaud.  Ferrari  in  ten  sections. 

Bailwat  to  Biella,  towards  the  N.,  in  1  hr.,  by  Salussola  and  Candelo. 
Biella  (Albergo  della  Testa  Grigia;  Italia)^  an  industrial  town  and  seat  of 
a  bishop,  possesses  streets  with  arcades  and  a  fine  cathedral  in  a  spacious 
Piazza,  where  the  episcopal  palace  and  seminary  are  also  situated.  The 
palaces  of  the  old  town,  rising  picturesquely  on  the  hill,  are  now  tenanted 
by  the  lower  classes.  Celebrated  pilgrimage-church  of  the  Madonna 
d'Oropa,  8  M.  farther  up  the  valley  (omnibus  thither).  On  the  way  to  it 
two  admirably  situated  hydropathic  establishments  are  passed. 

The  line  skirts  the  ancient  high  road.     Stat.  8.  Germano. 

(12  m.)  Vercelli  CTre  Be,-  Leone  d'Oro;  Poata),  an  episcopal 
residence  with  27,349  inhab.  The  church  of  8.  Cristoforo  contains 
pictures  by  G.  Ferrari  and  B.  Lanini.  8.  Caterina  also  contains 
a  work  of  Ferrari.  The  library  of  the  cathedral  contains  a  number 
of  rare  and  ancient  MSS.  A  statue  of  Cavour  was  erected  in  the 
market-place  in  1864. 

Railway  to  Valenza,  towards  the  S.,  in  I'jj— l^ja  hr,  (fares  4  fr.  65, 
3  fr.  35,  2  fr.  35  c).  Stations  Asiglxano^  Pertengo^  Balxola;  near  Casale 
the  Po  is  crossed^  tb«n  Borgo  8.  Martino,  Oiarole,  and  Valenza  (p.  151). 

The  train  crosses  the  8esia  (p.  150),  which  rises  on  Monte 
Ilosa.  To  the  1.  rise  the  Alps,  among  which  the  magnificent 
Monte  Rosa  group  is  most  conspicuous.  Stations  Boryo  Ver- 
celli,  Ponzanay  and 

(I33/4  M.)  Novara  (*Rail,  Restaurant;  Italia) ^  a  fortress  and 
episcopal  residence  (29,516  Inhab.),  commanded  by  the  stately 
tower  of  the  church  of  8.  Oaudenzio ,  which  was  erected  by  Pel- 
legrini about  1560  and  contains  several  good  pictures  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari.  The  tower ,  ascended  by  300  steps,  commands  a  very  ex- 
tensive prospect,  most  picturesque  in  the  direction  of  the  Alps.  The 
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Cathedral,  a  Romanesque  structure  with  nave  and  double  aisles, 
connected  with  the  Baptistery  by  an  atrium  or  entrance-court,  is  a 
picturesque  pile.  The  market-place  is  surrounded  by  colonnades. 
Th«  whole  town,  with  its  Italian  architecture  and  numerous  shops, 
is  attractive  and  interesting.  In  the  Corso  Cavoui^  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town  from  the  station,  stands  a  Monument  of  Cavottr,  by 
Dini ,  erected  in  1863 ;  near  the  Porta  Mortara  another  to  Charles 
Albert.  Novara  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Austrians 
under  Hess  over  the  Pledmontese  in  1849,  in  consequence  of  which 
Charles  Albert  abdicated. 

The  celebrated  philosopher  Petrus  Lonibardut  (d.  1164  as 
Bishop  of  Paris),  surnamed  the  ^Magister  Sententiarum'  and  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  was  born  near  Novara  about  1120. 

Bbakch  Liwfc  TO  GozzANO  from  "Novara  in  i^t  hr.  (fares  4  fr.,  2  fr.  80  c, 
2  fr.).  Stations  Galtignaga,  Momo^  Borgomanero  (a  thriving  town  with 
780O  inhab.),  Ooxzano  (near  it  Bolzano,  an  episcopal  chateau  with  a  church 
and  seminary)^  diligence  hence  to  Orta  and  Omegna  (see  p.  149). 

At  Novara  the  Turin  and  Milan  line  is  crossed  by  that  from 
Arona  to  Genoa  (R.  25).  Stat.  Trecaie,  Near  stat.  8.  Martina 
the  line  crosses  the  Ticino  by  a  broad  and  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  eleven  arches,  which  the  Austrians  partially  destroyed  before  the 
battle  of  Magenta,  but  not  sufliciently  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  French.  Traces  of  the  inundation  of  the  autumn  of  1868  are 
still  visible  near  the  bridge. 

Farther  on,  the  Naviglio  Grande  (p.  115),  a  canal  connecting 
Milan  with  the  Ticino  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  crossed.  On 
the  r.,  before  stat.  Magenta  is  reached,  is  a  monument  erected  to 
Napoleon  III.  in  1862,  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians  over  the  Austrians  on  4th  June ,  1859 ,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  The  French  General  MaC-Mahon ,  who 
distinguished  himself  here,  was  created  marshal  and  Duke  of 
Magenta  shortly  afterwards.  A  number  of  hillocks  with  crosses  in 
a  low-lying  field  opposite  the  station  mark  the  graves  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  struggle.  A  small  chapel  has  been  erected  on  an 
eminence  in  the  burial-ground,  and  adjoining  it  a  charnel-house 
for  the  bones  of  the  fallen. 

Next  stations  Vittuone  and  Rhb  (p.  147).  The  line  intersects 
numerous  fields  of  rice,  which  are  kept  under  water  during  two 
mouths  in  the  year,  and  soon  reaches  (8(^/4  M.)  Milan  (see  below). 

19.   Milan,  Ital.  Milano. 

Axrvnl.  The  railway -station ,  a  handsome  and  well  arranged  struc- 
ture ,  is  decorated  with  frescoes.  Omnibuses  from  most  of  the  liotels  are 
in  waiting  (fare  1 — 1>J2  fr.)-  Fiacre  from  the  station  to  any  part  of  the 
town  1  fr.,  each  article  of  luggage  25  c.  Omnibus  to  the  cathedral  25  c. 
Porterage  to  the  town  for  luggage  under  100  lbs.  60  c.  according  to  tariff. 
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Hotels.  ^HoTEL  DB  LA  ViLLE  (PI.  a),  Gorso  Vittorio  Bmanuele,  oppo- 
site  the  church  of  S.  Carlo ,  E.  3,  A.  1,  B.  i%  D.  4»|3  fr.  (in  gold)  ,  on 
the  ground-floor  the  large  Caf4  Europa\  *  Hotel  Cavodr,  in  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  near  the  station,  new  and  quiet,  R.  from  3  fr.,  D.  5fr. ;  ^Oband 
Hotel  Royal  (PI.  b),  R.  2>|8,  D.  4,  B.  lij«,  L.  1,  A.  1  fr.^  Hotsl  Reich- 
MANN  (PI.  c) ,  Corso  di  Porta  Romans,  R.  2>|2,  B.  1»|2,  D.  4,  A.  1,  L.  1  fr. ; 
*Gban  Bretagna  (PI.  d),  similar  charges;  *H6tel  de  Milan,  \\9.  del 
Giardino  29,  R.  2^|2,  D.  4,  L.  and  A.  i\\'z  it.  \  ^Hotbl  db  l'^Europb,  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  9;  ^Roma,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  7,  R.  2  fr.,  A.  75, 
L.  75  c.,  with  restaurant,  no  table  d'hote;  *Pozzo,  Corso  Torino,  near  the 
Ambrosiana,  R.  2,  B.  lifz,  D.  3,  L.  and  A.  I'fz  fr.  -,  Francia,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  19;  Albergo  Manin,  Via  Hanin  15.  ^S.  Marco  (Via  del  Pesce), 
^Bella  Venezia  (Piazza  S.  Fedele),  and  *  AncSra  (Via  Agnelo  and  Corso 
Vitt,  Emanuele)  are  second-class  inns  ;  *Trui8  Sdibses,  Via  Larga  16,  R.  2, 
B.  1,  L.  and  A.  1  fr. ;  Pension  Suisse,  commercial ;  Falcone,  well  spoken 
of;  Albergo  Firehze,  Via  Principe  Umberto,  near  the  station;  Borsa, 
Via  Rebecchino  16;  AquiLA,  Via  S.  Margarita,  moderate;  Lbowe,  Passk- 
RELLA,  BissoNE,  Rebecchino  ,  and  Agkello  (Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  4),  all 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  restaurants. 

Restaurants  (Traitorie^  comp.  Introd.  V).  *Cova^  with  garden,  near 
the  Scala,  concerts  on  Sund.  and  Thursd. ;  JBorsa,  near  the  Scala;  Acca- 
demia,  near  the  latter ;  *Biffi^  Onocchi^  in  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(see  below);  *Reheeehino^  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Rinatcimento ,  with 
garden,  by  the  Porta  Venezia;  Jfilano,  Via  del  Giardino.  Uola  Boita^ 
outside  the  town,  by  the  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  121),  a  favourite  resort  on 
holidays.     Dinner-hour  3—7  p.  m. 

Cafi^s.  In  the  Giardino  Pubblieo  (p.  125) ;  Evropa ;  *Merlo  (best  ices), 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele;  *^</^,  *Onoceki^  Cova  (see  above);  Martini  near 
the  Scala;  delle  Colonne^  Corso  Venezia  1;  CapellOy  Via  Capello  14,  etc. 
D^jedner  k  la  fourchette  may  be  procured  at  most  of  the  caf^s;  also 
Vienna  (36  c.)  and  Chiavenna  beer  (30  c).  Ices  (sorbetto)  after  4  p.  m. 
and  granita  (half-frozen)  at  an  earlier  hour  are  a  specialty  of  the  caf^s. 
—  Beer.  Birraria  Viennett  and  Birraria  Rationale  opposite  the  cathedral ; 
Birraria  della  Scala  ^  adjoining  the  Scala;  ^Mazxola,  in  the  1.  outlet  of 
the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele  (approached  from  the  cathedral),  with  a 
garden. 

Baths,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  17,  clean  and  not  expensive;  Via 
Pasquirolo  11,  etc.  —  Swimming-Baths:  *Bagno  di  JHana,  outside  the  Porta 
Venezia;  Bagno  Nazionale^  outside  the  Porta  Ticinese. 

Cabs  CBroughafM").  Per  drive  by  day  or  night  1  fr.  ;  half-hour  Ifr., 
per  hour  1>J2  fr. ;  each  article  of  luggage  25  c. 

Omnibuses  from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  different  gates  10  c,  to 
the  railway-station  25  c. ;  the  most  frequented  are  the  ^Poria  Tidnese^  and 
the  *^  Porta  Oaribaldi*  lines.  These  conveyances  are  often  useful ,  as  the 
pedestrian  is  apt  to  lose  his  way  in  the  intricacies  of  the  streets. 

Railway  to  Camerlata  (Como,  R.  20)  ,  Arona  (p.  147),  Novara  (Turin, 
R.  18),  Geneva  (by  Mortara^  p.  151),  Povia  (R.  26),  Piacenxa  (Bologna, 
Ancona,  R.  40),   Venice  (R.  27). 

Diligence  ( Impresa  Ilerzario^  Via  di  8.  Dalmazio  2,  near  the  Scala) 
to  Coire  by  the  Splilgen  once  daily  in  26  hrs.  (RR.  20,  21,  5),  by  the 
Bernardino  in  26»|2  hrs.  (RR.  23,  4,  6);  to  Lucerne  by  the  St.  Gotthard 
daily  in  27ilg  hrs.  (RR.  30,  22,  4) ;  to  Sion  by  the  Simplon  daily  in  29  hrs. 
(RR.  25,  23,  3). 

Post  Office  (PI.  53) ,  near  the  cathedral ,  at  the  back  of  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  Via  Rastrelli  4919,  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  —  Telegntph 
Office  (PI.  69),  near  the  Borsa^  Piazza  dei  Mercanti  (PI.  8). 

Theatres  (comp.  Introd.  VI).  *Teatro  della  Scala  ("PI.  63);  alia  Cctnob- 
hiana  (PI.  63),  during  the  Carnival  only,  both  with  ballet;  8.  Radegonda 
(PI.  66),  operas,  a  second-class  theatre;  Carcdno  (PI.  64);  Teatro  Reale 
(PI.  65)  generally  operas.  Performances  at  the  Scala  Theatre  during  the 
autumn  and  Carnival  only ;  interior  worthy  of  inspection  (1  fr.).  Theatres 
for  the  lower  classes  Fotsati  and  Oinieelli^  in  the  Piazza  d'Armi.- 
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'  Bankers.  Mylius  ,  Via  Clerici  6 ;  Ulrich^  Via  Bigli  21 ;  WeilU8choU, 
Via  Pietro  Verri  7. 

Shops.  The  best  are  in  the  Corso  and  the  Galleria  Vitt.  Emanuele. 
Booksellers :  Setcehi  (formerly  Artaria),  Via  8.  Margherita ;  Valentiner  d: 
MueSy  same  atrei^t.  Silks :  Manfredi  d:  Zanardi ,  Via  Bastrelli ,  near  the 
post-office.  Haberdashery:  Martinelli  d-  Landi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  28. 
Marbles :  Bianchi,  Via  Rastrelli  12. 

English  Church  Service,  Vicolo  San  Giovanni  della  Conca  12. 

Pbincipal  Attbactions:  Cathedral,  ascend  tower;  Galleria  Vittorio 
Emanuele;  Brera  (picture-gallery);  Arco  della  Pace  ;  8.  Maria  della  Graiie 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper;  S.  Ambrogiu ,  the  oldest,  and  S. 
Alessandro ,  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  churches ;  Piazza  de""  Mercanti ; 
between  6  and  7  p.  m.  walk  through  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  to  and 
beyond  the  Porta  Venezia. 

Milan  (390  ft.),   'suriiamed  Ha  grande\  the  Mediolanum  of  the 

Romans,   which  was  rebuilt  after  its  total  destruction  in  1162  by 

the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  the  capital  of  Lombardy  and  one 

of  the  wealthiest  manufacturing  towns  in  Italy,  silk  being  one  of 

the  staple  commodities.     Population,   exclusive  of  the  garrison 

and  the  suburbs,  212,500.   The  circumference  of  the  city  is  upwards 

!       of  9  M.    It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Olona,  which  however  is 

navigable    and   is   connected  by   means   of  the   Naviglio  Grande 

(p.  113)  with  the  Ticino  and  Lago  Maggiore,  by  the  Naviglio  di 

Pavia  (p.  152)  with  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  and  by  the  Naviglio  della 

1       Martesana  with  the  Adda  (p.  136),  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the  Po. 

The  favourable  situation  of  Milan  in  the  centre  of  Lombardy  has  al- 

,       ways  secured  for  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.    Under  the  Romans  it 

>       was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Italy  ,  but  owing  to  its  repeated  destmc- 

tion  hardly   a  trace   of  that  period  lias  been  left.    Its  heroic  struggles 

I       against  the  German  emperors  are  well  known.    With  the  exception  of  S, 

•       Ambrogio   and   a  few   other  churches ,    the  city  was  totally  destroyed  in 

1162  by   the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,    but  in  1167  rebuilt  by  the 

!       allied  cities  of  Cremona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Mantua.    It  was  subsc- 

}       quently  governed  by  the  Visconti  (1312 — 1447),  then  by  the  Sforza  family 

(1447 — 1535).    Under  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  it  attained  the  zenith  of  its 

reputation  as   a   patron   of  art,    having  been  the  residence  of  Bramante 

from  1476  to  1500  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  from  1494  to  1516.     The  most 

eminent  of  Leonardo"'s  pupils  who  flourished  here  were  Bernardino  Luini, 

Cesare  da  Sesto,  Giov.  Ant.  Beltrafflo,  Marco  d'Oggionno,  Andrea  Salaino, 

1       and  Gaudenzlo  Ferrari.    Milan  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy  afterwards  fell 

I       into   the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,    and  in  1714    fell   to  Austria.    In  1796 

it  became  the  capital  of  the  ^Cisalpine  Republic",  and  then  (down  to  1815) 

that  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     The  bloody  insurrection  of  17th  May,  1848 

compelled  the  Austrians  to   evacuate   the  city ,    and  after  they  regained 

possession  of  it   their   unpopularity   gave   rise    to   frequent  disturbances. 

No  town  in  Italv  has  undergone  such  marked  improvement  as  Milan  since 

the  events  of  lw9. 

The  old  part  of  the  t^wn,  a  portion  of  which  consists  of  narrow 
and  irregular  streets,  is  enclosed  by  canals,  beyond  which  suburbs 
(borghi),  named  after  the  different  gates,  have  sprung  up.  Of 
the  latter,  eleven  in  number,  the  principal  are  the  Porta  Venezia  at 
the  extremity  of  the  handsome  new  Corso  Venezia,  the  prolongation 
of  which,  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  principal  street  of 
Milan ,  leads  to  the  cathedral;  the  Porta  Sempione  (p.  121),  and 
between  these  the  Porta  Garibaldi ,  erected  in  1828,  so  named 
and  furnished  with  an  appropriate  inscription  in  1859. 

8* 
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/The  most  oelebrated  of  the  eighty  churches  of  Milan  is 
the  **  Cathedral  {CattedraU^  PI.  5),  dedicated  ^Mariae  Nas- 
centi\  as  the  inscription  on  the  facade  announces,  and  as  the  gild- 
ed statue  on  the  tower  over  the  dome  also  indicates.  It  is  regard- 
ed by  the  Milanese  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world ,  and  is, 
next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  the  largest 
church  in  Europe.  The  interior  is  159  yds.  in  length,  01  yds.  in 
breadth;  nave  155  ft.  in  height,  17  yds.  in  breadth.  The  dome 
is  220  ft.  in  height,  the  tower  360  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The 
roof  is  adorned  with  98  Gothic  turrets ,  and  the  exterior  with  up- 
wards of  2000  statues  in  marble.  The  structure  was  begun  by 
Enrico  Oamodia  (Heinrich  Arler  of  Gmtind)  in  1386,  one  year  after 
the  cathedral  of  Prague  had  been  completed  by  Peter  Arler  of 
Gmiind;  the  dome  was  begun  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
Ffaneeseo  dl  Giorgio  in  1490 ;  and  the  whole  was  finished  in  its 
principal  parts  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  In  1805  Napo- 
leon caused  the  works  to  be  resumed,  and  the  tower  over  the  dome 
,to  be  added ,  and  at  the  present  day  additions  and  repairs  are 
constantly  in  progress. 

The  church  is  in  the  Gothic  style  and  cruciform  in  shape,  with 
double  aisles,  and  a  transept  also  flanked  with  aisles.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  52  pillars,  each  12  ft.  in  diameter,  the  summits  of  which 
are  adorned  with  canopied  niches  with  statues  instead  of  capitals. 
The  pavement  consists  entirely  of  mosaic  in  marble  of  different 
colours.  The  vaulting  is  skilfully  painted  in  imitation  of  per- 
forated stone-work. 

Intebiob.  By  the  principal  inner  portal  are  two  huge  monolith  co- 
lumns of  granite  from  the  quarries  of  Baveno  (aee  p.  35).  The^band  of 
bra83  in  the  pavement  close  to  the  entrance  indicates  the  line  of  the 
meridian.  South  Aisle:  Sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Heribertus  Antimianua 
(d.  1045),  with  crucifix.  Grotbic  monument  of  Bishop  Marcus  Corellus. 
SoDTH  Tbansept  (W.  wall):  Monument  of  the  brothers  Giacomo  and  Ga- 
briele  de'  Medici,  erected  by  their  brother  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  the  three 
bronze  statues  by  Leone  L^oni  (Aretius).  Tickets  for  the  roof  (25  c.)  are 
obtained  near  this  monument.  The  altar  of  the  Offering  of  Mary  (£.  wall 
of  S.  transept)  is  adorned  with  fine  Beliefs  by  Agostino  BusU  (Ban^aja)^ 
adjacent  is  the  Statue  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  Marcus  a  Orate  (end  of  16tb 
cent.) ,  anatomically  remarkable,  as  the  saint  is  represented  flayed. 

The  door  of  the  S.  Sacbisxz  (r.  in  the  choir)  is  remarkable  for  its 
richly  sculptured  Gothic  decorations.  (The  *Treastirp  here  may  be  in- 
spected, fee  1  fr. ;  among  other  valuables  it  contains  lifesize  statues 
in  silver  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  the  ring  and 
.staff  of  the  latter).  A  little  farther  is  the  marble  Monument  of  Cardinal 
Marino  Carraccioli  (d.  1538),  by  whom  Emp.  Charles  V.  was  crowned  at 
Aix-la>Chapelle  in  1520.  The  stained  glass  in  the  three  vast  choir  win- 
dows, comprising  350  representations  of  scriptural  subjects,  were  executed 
by  Alois  and  Oiov.  Bertini  of  Guastalla  during  the  present  century  \  most 
of  them  are  copies  from  old  pictures.  Before  the  N.  Sacristy  is  reached, 
the  Statue  of  Pins  IV.  is  seen  above  ,  in  .a  sitting  posture ,  by  Angelo  8i- 
ciliauo.  The  door  of  this  sacristy  is  also  adorned  with  fine  sculptures  in 
marble. 

By  the  E.  wall  of  the  N.  Transept  is  an  altar  with  the  Crucifixion 
in  high  relief,  by  Ant.  PresHnari.  In  the  centre  of  this  transept,  in  front 
of  the  altar,    is  a  valuable  bronxe  ^Candelabrum ,  in  the  form  of  a  tree, 
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executed  in  the  13ih  cent.,  and  decorated  with  iewela,  •premmteA  by  Criov. 
Batt.  Trivulzio  in  1562. 

NoKTH  Aisle:  Altar-piece,  painted  in  1500  by  Fed.  Barocdo .,  repre- 
senting 8.  Ambrogk»  releasing  Emp.  Theodosius  from  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties. Upon  the  adjoining  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  the  l^uptials  of  Mary,  by  F. 
Zuccheri.  The  following  chapel  contains  the  old  wooden  Crvdfix  which 
5.  Carlo  Borromeo ,  barefooted ,  bore  in  1576  when  engaged  in  his  mis- 
sions of  mercy  during  the  plague.  Under  the  next  window  is  a  Monument, 
with  a  relief  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  by  Marchesi;  r.  and  1.  the  two 
SS.  John  by  Monti.  Not  far  from  the  N.  side  door  is  the  Font^  consist- 
ing of  a  sarcophagus  of  S.  Dionysius,  but  appropriated  io  its  present  use 
by  8.  Carlo  Borromeo.    The  canopy  is  by  Pellegrini. 

In  froat  of  the  choir,  beneath  the  dome,  is  the  subterranean  Gappelia 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo ,  sumptuously  decorated  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
(open  in  summer  5—10,  in  winter  7 — 10  a.  m.  \  at  other  times  1  fr.  j  for 
showing  the  relics  of  the  saint  6  fr.). 

The  trave^ller  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  *Roof  and 
TouDtr  of  the  Cathedral.  The  stair  ascends  from  the  corner  of  the 
r.  transept  (ticket  25  c. ;  map  of  town  and  environs  I1/2  ^-t  more 
useful  than  the  services  of  a  commlssonaire,  1/2  ^0-  "^^  visitor 
should  mount  at  once  to  the  highest  gallery  of  the  tower  (by  194 
steps  inside  and  300  outside  the  edifice),  and  after  having  'sur- 
veyed the  prospect  descend  and  examine  the  details  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  vast  marble  structure.  A  watchman  generally 
stationed  at  the  top  possesses  a  good  telescope,  through  which  the 
statues ,  especially  the  four  by  Canova,  may  be  inspected.  The 
cathedral  is  opened  at  5  a.  m.  The  earlier  the  ascent  of  the  tower 
is  undertaken ,  the  greater  is  the   probability  of   a  fine  view  of 

the  Alps. 

ViBW.  To  the  extreme  1.,  8.W. ,  Monte  Vi«o,  then  Mont  Cenis  (p. 
32) ;  farther  distant,  between  these  two,  the  Superga  (p.  77)  near  Turin  ; 
Mont  Blanc,  Great  St.  Bernard;  Monte  Rosa,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all; 
1.  of  the  last  the  prominent  Matterhorn ;  then  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  Strahl- 
hom,  and  Mischabel ;  N.W.  the  Monte  Leone  by  the  Simplon  (p.  34);  the 
Bernese  Alps;  N.  the  summits  of  the  St.  Gotthard  (p.  39)  and  Spliigen 
(p.  44),  and  E.  in  the  distance  the  peak  of  the  Ortler  (p.  50).  S.  the  Cer- 
tosa  of  Pavia  (p.  158)  is  visible,  farther  E.  the  towers  and  domes  of  Pavia 
itself,  in  the  background  the  Apennines. 

To  the  S.,  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Rtafe 
(PI.  48) ;  on  the  N.  side  is  the  dog  and  bird  market.  Adjoining 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  on  the  W.  is  the  interesting  Piazza  d^ 
MercatUi,  the  central  point  of  the  medisBval  city,  and  formerly 
provided  with  five  gates.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is  the  build- 
ing which  was  formerly  the  Palazzo  deUa  Ragione,  erected  in 
1228 — 33  by  the  podestk  (or  mayor)  Tresseno  ,  to  whom  an  eques- 
trian statue  was  erected  on  the  S.  side  with  the  inscription,  'qui 
solium  struxity  Catharos  ut  debuit  ussit'  (the  Cathari  were  an  heret- 
ical sect).  The  ground-floor  is  now  the  corn-exchange ,  above 
which  is  the  Archivio  Notarile.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza 
is  the  ancient  Palazzo  della  Cittd ,  erected  in  the  16th  century, 
with  the  exchange  on  the  ground  floor ;  on  the  S.  side  is  the  Loggia 
degli  0»aiiy  ejected  in  1315,  adjoining  which  is  the  telegraph 
office. 
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The  Piaiia  del  Duomo  forms  the  modern  centre  of  husiness  at 
Milan.  It  was  formerly  conftued  between  narrow  lanes,  but  has 
recently  been  greatly  extended  by  their  removal.  Farther  improve- 
ments are  contemplated ,  with  a  view  to  impart  a  more  uniform 
appearance  to  the  Piazza  and  render  it  a  more  worthy  adjunct  of 
the  cathedral.  The  principal  work  which  has  been  undertaken 
and  completed  since  the  emancipation  of  Milan  from  the  Austrian 
yoke  is  the  "'Oalleria  Ylttorio  Emanuele  (PI.  40),  connecting  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo  with  the  Scala.  This  is  the  most  spacious  and 
attractive  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  beguTi  in  March, 
1865,  by  the  architect  Mengoni,  and  inaugurated  in  Sept.,  1867, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  8  million  fr.  (320,000  I.).  Length  320 
yds.,  breadth  16  yds.,  height  94  ft.  The  form  is  tl^t  of  a  Latin 
cross ,  with  an  octagon  in  the  centre,  over  which  rises  a  cupola 
180  ft.  in  height.  The  gallery  contains  handsome  shops,  and  is 
lighted  in  the  evening  by  2000  gas-jets.  The  decorations  are  well- 
executed  and  bear  testimony  to  the  good  taste  of  the  Milanese. 

It  is  adorned  with  24  statues  of  celebrated  Italians :  at  the  entrance 
from  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  G.  B.  Vico ;  in  the 
octagon  r.  Cavour,  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Vittore  Pisano,  Gian  Galeazzo 
ViRConti;  Romapiosi,  Pier  Capponi,  Macchiavelli ,  Marco  Polo;  Raphael, 
Galileo,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo;  Volta,  Lanzone,  Giov.  da  Procida,  Bec- 
caria ;  at  the  r.  lateral  outlet  Beno  de'  Gozzadini  and  Columhus,  at  the 
1.  lateral  outlet  Ferruccio  and  Monti;  at  the  entrance  from  the  Scala, 
Savonarola  and  Ugo  Foflcolo.  The  frescoes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  octa- 
gon reprcflent  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  on  the  entrance-archea  are 
Science ,  Industry  ,  Art ,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Piaua  della  Scala  is  embellished  with  the  ^Monument  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452—1519)  by  Magni,  erected  in  1872.  The 
statue  of  the  master  in  Carrara  marble  ,  over  life-size,  stands  on  a 
lofty  pedestal,  surrounded  by  Marco  d'Oggionno ,  Cesare  da  Sesto, 
Salaino,  and  Beltrafflo,  four  of  his  pupils,  and  adorned  with  copies 
of  his  principal  works  in  relief.  In  the  piazza ,  to  the  W.  of  the 
statue,  is  the  Teatro  delta  Scala  (p.  114),  to  the  E.  is  the  large 
Palatzo  del  Marino ,  now  Municipio  (PI.  52),  erected  in  1555  from 
designs  by  Galeazzo  Alessi,  with  a  massive  facade  and  interesting 
court.  Beyond  it  is  the  Jesuit  church  of  S.  Fedele  (PI.  151  in  the 
Piazza  of  that  name ,  erected  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  15o9  from 
designs  by  Pellegrini,  containing  a  sumptuous  high  altar.  The  ad- 
joining Palazzo  del  Censo  ed  ArchiviOj  formerly  the  Jesuit  college, 
(M)ntain8  part  of  the  government  archives,  chiefly  documents  relat- 
ing to  thehistory  of  Milan. 

We  next  proceed  from  the  Piazza  della  8cala  to  the  N.  by  the 
Via  S.  Giuseppe  and  Via  di  Brera  to  the  Brera.  In  the  Via  del 
Monte  di  Pietk,  the  second  side-street  on  the  1.,  is  the  handsome 
new  Cassa  di  Risparmio ,  or  savings-bank,  an  imitation  of  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Florence. 

The  ^Brera  (PI.  50),  or  Palazzo  delle  Scienze  edAriiy  open  daily 
iu  summer  9 — 4,  in  winter  9 — 3,  on  Sundays  12 — 4  o'clock,  for- 
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merly  a  Jesuits'  College ,  contains  the  Picture  Gallery  and  Library 

of  the  Academy  (170,000  vols.,  about  1000  MSS.),  and  a  collection 

of  Casts  from  the  antique.     The  court  contains  statues  in  marble 

of  the  political  economist  Count  Pietro  Verri,  the  architect  Marchese 

Luigi  Cagnola  (d.  1833),   Tommaso  Orossi,    the   mathematicians 

GahrioPiola  and  Fra  Bonaventura  Cavalieri  (d.  1647),  and  of  Carlo 

Ottavio  Castiglione ;  in  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  bronze  statue 

of  Napoleon  I.,  as  a  Roman  emperor,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  left 

hand  and  in  his  right  a  statue  of  Victory ,  by  Canova,  considered 

one  of  his  finest  works.     By  the  staircase,  to  the  I.,  the  statue  of 

the  celebrated  jurist  Becearia  (d.  1794),  who  in  his  treatise  ^dei 

delitti  e  deUe  pene'  was  the  tirst  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of 

capital  punishment;  to  the  r.,    that  of  the  satirist  Oius.  Parini 

(d.  1799),  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  college  of  the  Brera.     On 

the  wall  of  a  back-staircase  to  the  library  is  the  Marriage  of  Cana, 

a  fresco  by  Calisto  Piazza  da  Lodi.  y 

The  ''Picture  Gktllery  (Pinacoteca)  in  thirteen  rooms ,  contains 

upwards   of  400    oil    paintings,     and    admirable    frescoes  which 

have  been  carefully  detached   from  old  monastery- walls.      Each 

picture  bears  the  name  of  the  painter. 

Ist  and  2nd  Antb-Chambbrs  :  1 — 70.  Frescoes  by  Lvini ,  Ferrari^  Bra- 
mantino ,  and  Marco  da  Oggionno ;  the  finest  by  Z/Utni,  some  of  them  ap 
preaching  the  genre  style  (Kos.  11,  62) ,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  (40, 
41.  51,  ^7),  '">  Madonna  with  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Barbara  (45),  Angels 
(13,  49,  47,52,  66),  and  St.  Catharine  borne  by  angels  (50)  j  Oavdentio 
Ferrari  J  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (24).  —  Room  I:  75.  Titian^  St.  Jerome; 
79.  Palma  VeeehU>  (?),  Crucifixion  and  four  saints,  a  picture  in  three  sec- 
tions; 81.  Van  Difck^  Madonna  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  91.  Rubens, 
The  sacrament;  96.  Paris  Bo.-done,  Baptism  of  Christ ;  115.  Tintoretto , 
Pieti.  r-  Room  II. :  (on  the  1.)  120.  tiftacomo  Franeia ,  Madonna  in  the 
clouds  and  saints  (1544) ;  124 — 126.  Paolo  Veronese,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
142.  Qirolamo  Savoldo,  Madonna  and  four  saints*,  144.  P<u>lo  Veronese,  SS. 
Cornelius,  Antonius  Abbas,  Cyprian,  and  a  monk  with  a  page.  —  Room 
III.:  149.  Carlo  Crivelli ,  Madonna  and  four  saints;  ^156.  Oentile  BelUni, 
Preaching  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria;  161.  Bartolommeo  Montagna,  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  angels  playing  on  instruments,  and  four  saints  (1499); 
167.  Timoteo  delta  Ft<«,  Annunciation  and  two  saints;  *171.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna,  Picture  in  twelve  sections ;  176.  Giovanni  Bantio  (father  of  Raphael), 
Annunciation ;  187.  Antonio  and  Giovanni  da  Murano,  Altar-piece  in  sixteen 
sections ;  187.  Pcuilo  Veronese ,  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee ;  188. 
Martino  da  Udine,  St.  Ursula  and  her  virgin  attendants  (1507);  190.  Oaro- 
falo.  The  Maries  at  the  Cross;  195.  OiotU>,  Madonna  and  child  (from  S. 
Maria  degli  Angeli  at  Bologna,  p.  257).  —  Room  IV. :  213.  Aft«r  Correggio, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  two  saints;  223.  Giovanni Bellini^'PieiXk',  237.  Vittore 
CarpaceiOy  St.  Stephen  and  the  scribes  (1514) ;  240.  Bobbeina  (?),  Landscape ; 
245.  Jan  Breughel ,  Genre-picture.  —  Room  V. :  261.  Liberale  da  Verona, 
St.  Sebastian.  —  Room  VI. :  290.  Oima  da  Gonegliano,  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul ;  295,  296.  Giov.  Bellini  (?),  Madonnas ;  299.  Fran- 
cesco Albani,  Cupids  dancing;  316.  Garofalo,  Madonna;  315.  Giov.  Bellini, 
Madonna  (1516).  —  Room  VII.:  318.  'II  bersaglio  de"*  dei'  (shooting-match 
of  the  gods) ,  a  sketch  attributed  to  Raphael  ,  but  apparently  marked  as 
a  work  of  Michael  Angelo  by  RaphaePs  own  hand;  322.  Ouercino,  Abra- 
ham and  Hagar;  325.  Solario,  Portrait;  ^329.  Velasquez,  Monk  asleep; 
332.  Bern.  Luini.  Madonna;  331.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Study  for  the  head  of 
Christ  in  the  Last  Supper ;  333.  Rembrandt ,  Portrait  of  a  lady ;  **337. 
RaphaeVs  fbr-famed  Sposalizio ,    or  the  l^uptials  of  the  Virgin ,    an  early 
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work  oi  the  mMter,  with  a  coxuiiderable  re^emhliuice  to  PerugiiM>''0  Spo- 
salizio  which  is  now  at  Caen.  —  Room  VIII. :  346.  Francesco  Francia,  An- 
nunciation; 964.  Gimita  (properly  Bles},  Nativity,  Adoration,  Flight  into 
Egypt;  3oS.  Andrea  Mani9gna ,  Keta,  'a  tempera''  on  canvas;  3d8.  Ouido 
Reni.Feter  and  Paul.  —  Boon  IX.:  866.  Bonifazio^  Finding  of  Hosee; 
371,  373,  374.  Lorenzo  Lotto  ^  Portraits;  384.  Saiso/errato ^  Madonna  and 
Child;  *388.  Van  Dyck ,  Portrait  of  a  lady.  —  Room  X.:  891.  Gaspard 
Fmissin^  John  the  Baptist  in  the  forest ;  396.  fietro  da  Cortona^  Madonna 
enthroned,  with  four  saints;  432.  Bon\fazio^  Christ  at  Emmaus ;  446.  /Salr- 
vator  Rosa^  Forest  scene  with  the  dead  body  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  — 
Room  XI.  (copying-room):  421.  Marco  d"" Oggionno ^  Fall  of  Lucifer;  452. 
Gaud.  Ferrari^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine;  461.  Cerano-Oe^',  Presenta^ 
tion  in  the  Temple;  465.  Cesare  da  Sesto.  Holy  Family;  479.  Enea  8al- 
maggiOj  surnamed  Talpino^  Madonna  and  saints ;  494.  Ambrogio  Borgognone^ 
Assumption  and  Coronation  of  Mary.  To  the  left,  farther  on  ,  are  several 
rooms  containing  modern  pictures ,  sketches  of  academicians ,  casts  from 
the  antique,  Renaissance  and  modern  sculptures.  (An  annual  exhibition 
of  art  takes  place  in  these  rooms,  generally  in  September.)  —  Room  XIV. : 
564.  Paolo  Veronese  (?),  Sacrament.  —  Room  XIX.  :  1297.  Cbm>va,  Vestal 
Virgin;  * Thorvaldsen,  Monument  of  Andrea  Ap|»ani,  Three  Graces,  and 
Cupid.  —  Room  XXIII.  (the  last)  contains  two  copies  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  Last  Supper,    that  'al  fresco"*  by  Marco  d^Oggionno  being  the  best. 

—  Returning  hence  to  the  ante-chamber,  the  visitor  enters  the  Gallebia 
OoGioM  to  the  r:  813.  L«iftt,  Holy  Family;  2762.  Crivelli^  Coronation  of 
Mary  (1493);  797.  Guido  Reni^  St.  Jerome. 

The  Museo  Archeologico  on  the  ground-floor  (admission  daily  10—3, 
50  c. ;  Sundays  2 — 4,  gratis ;  entrance  in  the  small  Piazza  di  Brera  ,  or 
through  a  passage  to  the  r.  on  the  ground-floor)  contains  a  small  collection, 
imperfectly  arranged,  of  antique,  medieeval,  and  Renaissance  scalptnres 
and  ancient  frescoes,  chiefly  found  at  Milan,  or  collected  from  churches 
now  destroyed.  First  Room.  Wall  of  the  door  (r.) :  I.  Tomb  -  relief 
(Greek  workmanship);  adjoining  it  a  Renaissance  putto  between  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures.  Window-wall :  Mediaeval  sculpture  from  the  tym- 
panum of  a  church ;  Gothic  bell  of  1352.  Next  wall :  Roman  and  medi- 
eeval architectural  fragments  ,  ancient  -^head  in  terracotta.  Fourth  wall : 
Portions  of  the  monument  of  Gaston  de  Foix  (who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna  in  1512),  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Marta,  the  most  important 
being  (E.)  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  hero  by  Agost.  Busti,  surnamed  Bam- 
baja  (1517).  D.  Monument  of  Lancino  Carzio  (d.  1513)  from  8.  Marius, 
by  the  same  master.  F.  Marble  coping  of  a  door  from  the  Casa  Medici, 
attributed  to  Michclozzi.  In  the  corner,  C.  Monument  of  Bishop  Bagareto 
by  Bambaja.  —  By  the  pillars  to  the  r. ,  and  between  them :  Ancient 
Roman  sarcophagus;  T.  SU)man  cippus.  Last  pillar:  ^fragment  of  a  eip- 
pus,  a  youth  leaning  on  a  staff  (Greek).  By  the  pillars  on  the  1.,  and 
between  them :  Head  of  Zeus  (nose  modern).  H.  Torso  of  Venus  with  the 
dolpkin.  B.  Monument  of  Regina  della  S^ala,  wife  of  Bernabo  Visconti. 
In  the  centre;  A.  Large  monument  of  Bernabd  Visconti  (d.  1385),  from 
S.  Giovaxmi  in  Conca,  erected  during  his  lifetime  (1354),  resting  on  twelve 
jc^lumns,  and  richly  gilded;  on  the  sarcophagus  are  reliefs,  in  front  the 
four  evangelists,  at  the  back  the  coronation  of  Mary;  at  the  sides  the 
Crucifixion  and  Entombment;  above,  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  deceased. 

—  Second  Room.  On  the  r.  suits  of  armour  and  bronze  implements  from 
the  graves  of  Gauls  discovered  near  Sestri  Calende  in  1867;  in  the  eabin- 
ets,  relics  from  tombs  excavated  in  the  Nuovo  Giardino  Pubblico,  terra- 
cottas ,  crystal ,  majolicas,  etc. ;  also  vases  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  On 
the  walls  are  nine  ancient  frescoes,  one  of  them  in  the  style  of  Giiotto. 

A  little  to  the  W.,  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  is  the  Gothic 
church  of  S.  tfaria  del  Carmine  (PI.  20)  of  the  15tli  cent.,  now 
modernised,  containing  a  Madonna  in  fresco  by  Luini. 

At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  city  lies  the  spacious  Plana  d^Armi, 
or  esplanade,  with  the  CaateUo ,  once  the  seat  of  the  Visconti  and 
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ike  Sfonas,  and  naw  a  barrack.  The  ooruer-towera  and  part  of 
tbe  walls  oonneeting  th«m  on  the  S.W.  side  are  the  sole  remains 
of  the  original  building.  The  adjoining  Artna^  a  kind  of  cirons  for 
races,  ete.,  eonstruoted  under  Napoleon  I.,  can  aooonunodate  30,000 
spectators  (closed,  lee  Y2  ^'0- 

Opposite  the  castle ,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
ift  the  *Areo  della  Pace  (PI.  1),  or  Areo  di  Sempione,  a  triumphal 
arch  in  the  Roman  style ,  begun  lu  1804  by  Napoleon  as  a  termi-  j 
nation- to  the  Simplon  route,  and  completed  by  the  £mp.  Francis  / 
in  1830,  the  dedication  and  decorations  having  been  altered  (ascend- 
ed by  107  steps).  Tbe  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Francis 
have  been  replaced  by  others  commemorating  the  emancipation  of 
Italy  in  1859.  This  lofty  gateway ,  with  three  passages ,  erected 
entirely  of  white  marble  by  Cagnola  (p.  119),  is  adorned  with 
numerous  reliefs  and  statues. 

On  the  platform  is  the  goddess  of  Peace  in  a  chariot  with  six  horses, 
at  the  four  comers  Tietoriea  on  horseback.  Side  towards  the  town:  on 
the  r.  and  1.  of  the  inscription,  the  river-gods  of  the  Po  and  Ticino.  On 
the^  1.  under  the  cornice,  the  entrance  oi  £nip.  Francis  into  Milan  in 
1825,  above  it  the  battle  of  Kulm,  below  it  the  surrender  of  Dresden. 
On  the  r.  the  foundation  of  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  kingdom ,  above 
it  the  passage  of  the  Bhine,  below  it  the  taking  of  Lyons,  all  by  Fompeo 
Marchtsi.  Beneath  the  great  arch  the  foundation  of  the  'Holy  Alliance^ 
in  two  reliefs.  On  the  W.  side  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube ,  E.  the  vic- 
tory of  Lyons,  by  Marehesi.  Side  towards  the  country:  river-gods  of  the 
TagliajBQento  and  Adige,  by  Marcheai.  Under  the  cornice  on  the  1.  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  taking 
of  Paris  \  r.  Peace  of  Paris,  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  entry  of  General 
Neipperg  into  Milan  1814. 

Returning  from  the  triumphal  arch,  either  across  the  esplanade, 

or  by  the  Strada  di  Cirooiivallazione ,  a  kind  of  boulevard  planted 

with  trees ,  to  the  Porta  Magenta  (formerly  Vercelliua),  we  reach 

the  Corso  Magenta,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of 

*S.  Xaria  delle  Orasie  (PI.  22),  an  abbey-church  of  the  15th 
cent. ,  of  which  the  choir ,  transept ,  and  dome  were  erected  by 
Bramanie  in  the  early  Renaissance  style  ,  partly  in  stone ,  and 
partly   in  brick,  with  curious  enrichments  in  terracotta. 

The  4th  chapel  on  the  r.  contains  frescoes  by  Oaudentio  Ferrari  (on 
the  r.  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  1.  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  Christ 
scourged),  executed  in  1542,  his  last  works,  and  an  altar-piece  (Descent 
from  the  Cross)  by  Caravciggio.  In  the  6th  ehapel  frescoes  by  Piamimgo. 
To  the  r.  on  the  organ  above,  a  Madonna  by  Luini.  In  the  sacristy  two 
frescoes  by  LuinL  SL  John,  altar-piece  by  0§gumno'^  good  paintings  on 
the  cabinets. 

In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  small  piazza  to  the  N.  of  this  church 
is  the  entrnnoe  to  the  refeetory  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
8ia.  MufkL  delie  Orazie  (now  a  cavalry-barrack),  containing  the 
eelebraAed  **LMt  8iipp«r  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (the  'custode  del 
cena«ole'  is  generally  in  the  refectory).  The  pictwe  is  unfortu- 
nately in  bad  preservation,  chiefly  from  ha.ving  been  painted  on  the 
wall  in  oiU.  A  fresco  by  Donato  Montorfano  (Crucifixion)  of 
1495,  opfMite  the  Last  Supper,  is  in  much  better  condition. 
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In  the  Gorso  Magenta  farther  on ,  to  the  L ,  is  the  Palazzo  of 
the  Duea  Litta  (PI.  55),  whose  picture-gallery  was  sold  in  1866. 
On  the  r.,  opposite  to  it,  is  the  small  church  of     . 

S.  MauriBio  (PI.  27),  or  Monastero  Maggiore,  erected  hy  (SWo- 
vanni  Dolcebrone ,  a  pupil  of  Bramante ,  containing  *frescoe8  by 
Luini,  the  best  of  which  are  near  the  high  altar. 

The  Via  S.  Agnese  leads  hence  to  the  S.  E.  to  the  Piazza  8, 
Amhrogio^  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of 

*S.  Ambrogio  (PI.  7),  founded  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  4th  cent, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus  ,  and  dating  in  its  present  Ro- 
manesque form,  with  its  peculiar  galleries,  from  the  12th  century. 
In  front  of  the  church  is  a  fine  atrium  of  the  9th  cent. ,  surrounded 
by  arcades  with  ancient  tombstones,  inscriptions ,  and  half-obliter- 
ated frescoes  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  earlier.  The  gates  of  this 
church  are  said  to  be  those  which  St.  Ambrose  closed  against  the 
Emp.  Theodosius  after  the  cruel  massacre  of  Thessalonica ;  there  is 
a  portrait  of  the  saint  on  the  1.  side  of  the  principal  entrance.  The 
Lombard  kings  and  German  emperors  formerly  caused  themselves 
to  be  crowned  here  with  the  iron  crown ,  which  since  the  time  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  has  been  preserved  at  Monza  (p.  126).  Mass 
is  celebrated  here  on  Sundays  between  10  and  11  o'clock,  accom- 
panied by  the  old  'Ambrosian'  music. 

Interior.  On  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  side  entrance  on  the  r. :  jhreflcoes 
by  OaudenHo  Ferrari ,  representing  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross ,  the  three 
Maries,  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  2nd  Chapel  on  the  r.  (Cappella 
delle  Dame) :  a  kneeling  *8tatue  of  St.  Marcellina ,  by  Pacetti.  6th  Chapel 
on  the  r. :  Legend  of  St.  George ,  *frescoe8  by  Btmardino  Lanini.  In  the 
entrance  to  the  sacristy  is  the  Cappella  S.  Satiro  with  mosaics  of  the  5th 
century.  6th  Chapel:  Madonna  with  St.  John  and  Jerome,  by  Luini. 
Beneath  the  pulpit  is  an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  of  the  6th  cent., 
said  to  be  that  of  Stilicho.  The  canopy  over  the  high  altar,  which  is 
adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  8th  cent.,  formerly  painted ,  is  borne  by  four 
columns  of  porphyry.  The  high  altar  still  retains  its  original  decoration 
intact,  consisting  of  reliefs  on  silver  and  gold  ground  (in  front),  enriched 
with  enamel  and  gems,  executed  in  the  Carlovingian  period  by  Volfoinus, 
a  German  (covered ,  shown  only  on  payment  of  3  fr.).  In  front  of  the 
high  altar  is  the  tombstone  of  Emp.  Lewis  II.  (d.  875).  The  choir 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  throne.  By  the  high  altar  is  an  -'i^Ecce 
Homo,  in  fresco  by  Luini,  under  glass.  In  the  Tribuna  *mosaics  of  the 
9th  cent.,  earlier  than  those  of  St.  Mark''s  at  Venice:  Christ  in  the  centre. 
at  the  sides  the  history  of  St.  Ambrose.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  crypt 
Christ  among  the  scribes,  a  fresco  by  Borgognone.  The  modernised  crypt 
contains  the  tombs  ofSS.  Ambrose,  Protasius,  and  Gkrvasius.  The  brazen 
serpent  on  a  column  in  the  nave  is  said  to  be  that  raised  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness. 

*8.  Lorenio  (PI.  18 ;  entrance  in  the  Corsodi  Porta  Ticinese,  in 
the  colonnade  mentioned  below)  is  the  most  ancient  church  in 
Milan.  Although  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  handsome  interior 
once  formed  the  principal  hall  of  the  thermae  or  of  a  palace  of 
Maximlan  (4th  cent.),  or  belonged  to  a  very  ancient  Christian  place 
of  worship,  like  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  (p.  263),  and  although  it 
was  subsequently  altered  at  least  three  times   (the  last  time  by 
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Maitlno  Bassi),  it  is  still  an  object  of  great  interest  to  architeets. 
It  is  octagonal  in  form  and  covered  with  a  dome.  On  the  four 
principal  sides  are  large  semicircular  apses  in  two  storeys ,  each 
borne  by  four  columns  alternately  octagonal  and  round,  and  the 
whole  structure  is  simple  and  dignified.  At  the  back  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  Cappella  8.  Ippolito  containing  the  tomb  of  Maria  Vis- 
conti.  To  the  r.  of  the  church  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Aquilinus, 
containing  mosaics  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent,  representing  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  the  revelation  to  the  shepherds ,  and  an  an- 
cient Christian  sarcophagus  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  founder,  the 
Ctothic  king  Ataulph  (d.  416).  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  adorn- 
ed with  an  antique  marble  coping.  The  extensive  *  Colonnade 
(PI.  57)  of  16  Corinthian  columns ,  now  standing  detached  in  the 
same  street,  also  belonged  to  the  same  ancient  structure. 

By  the  Porta  Ticinesej  farther  S.,  rises  the  ancient  church  of 
S.  Enitorgio  (PL  14),  founded  in  the  4th  cent.,  re-erected  in  the 
Gothic  style  by  Tosano  Lomhardo  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  restored  in 
the  bad  taste  of  the  17th  cent,  by  Richini.  The  'bones  of  the  Magi', 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated ,  were  formerly  deposited  here, 
but  were  removed  to  Cologne  after  the  conquest  of  Milan  by  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  in  1162.  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  a  chapel  in  the 
best  Renaissance  stylo  by  Michelozzo  (after  1462),  containing  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr  by  G,  Balducci  of  Siena. 

S.  Maria  di  S.  Celso  (PI.  21),  near  the  Porta  Lodovica ,  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  atrium  attributed  to  Bramante  and  a  facade  of 
which  the  upper  part  was  constructed  by  Qaleazzo  Alessi.  On  the 
r.  and  1.  of  the  portal  are  Adam  and  Eve  by  Stoldo  Lorenzi.  In 
the  interior  is  a  picture  by  Paris  Bordonej  St.  Jerome  adoring  the 
Child  (2nd  altar  on  the  r.) ;  Oaudenzio  Ferrari ,  Baptism  of  Christ 
( behind  the  high  altar) ;  Borgognone^  Madonna  adoring  the  Child, 
surrounded  by  John  the  Baptist ,  St.  Rochus ,  and  the  donors  of 
the  picture  (1st  chapel  1.);  above  it,  SassoferratOj  Madonna.  The 
2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  contains  a  sarcophagus  with  the  relics  of  St. 
Celsus.  Adjacent  to  this  church  is  8.  CeUo,  a  Romanesque  edi- 
fice, partially  removed  in  1826. 

The  Corso  8.  Celso  leads  back  from  this  point  to  the  interior 
of  the  city.  To  the  r.  in  the  Piazza  8»  Eufemia  is  the  church  of 
that  name  (PI.  13),  dating  from  the  5th  cent. ,  but  entirely 
modernised  in  the  17th,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade.  Farther  towards 
the  N.  is  situated 

S.  AleMandro  (PI.  6),   erected  in  1602 ,  the  most  sumptuously      y 
decorated  church  in  Milan ,  but  destitute  of  works  of  art.     High   ^ 
altar  adorned  with  preeloas  stones. 

We  return  by  the  Via  Lupetta  and  the  Via  dl  Torino  to  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo.  To  the  r.  in  the  new  Via  Carlo  Alberto  is  the 
small  church  of  8.  8atiro  (PI.  31),  founded  in  829,  and  re-erected 
by  Bramante  and  his  pupil  8uardi  in  the  15th  cent. ;  the  octagonal 
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*S»eristy  contains  a  handsome  frieze  halfway  up  the  wall ,  with  a 
gallery  aboye  it,  and  niches  by  Bramante  below. 

The  celebrated  *BibIioteca  Ambrosiana  (PI.  3),  open  10 — 3 

o'clock  f fee  1  fr. ;  picture-gallery,  or  Pinacoteca^  open  to  the  public 

on   Wed.,    10 — 21/2?    hut    a   fee  expected,    entrance    from    the 

reading-room  to    the  r.  in  the  court) ,  contains  60,000  vols,   and 

15,000  MSS.  and  palimpsests,  ox  codices  rescriTpti ^   some  of  them 

very  valuable.     The  library  was  founded  in  1609  by  the  archbishop 

Cardinal  Fred.  Borromeo ,  to  whom  a  statue  was  erected  in  front 

of  the  building  in  1865. 

Codice  Atlantico,  i.  e.  original  drawings  and  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  Virgil  with  marginal  notes  by  Petrarch;  a  number  of  miniatures  i 
letters  of  8.  Carlo  Borromeo,  Tasso,  Gkalileo,  Liguori ,  etc.  Then,  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  al  fresco,  Bernardino  Luini ;  Cupid  in  marble  ,  R. 
Schadow ;  several  reliefs  and  bust  of  Byron  by  Thorvaldten ;  mosaics,  coins, 
old  woodcuts,  and  drawings  by  celebrated  masters.  —  JHrst  Floor.  First 
door  on  the  left :  Cabiaet  of  bronzes,  containing  busts  of  Canova  and  Thor- 
valdsen,  by  the  masters  themselves,  and  pictures  of  no  great  value :  16. 
Rafael  Mengs^  Pope  Clement  XIII. ;  without  number,  Marco  Basaiti,  The 
risen  Christy  60.  Carlo  Dolce  ^  John  the  Baptist;  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
attributed  to  Luca  d'Olanda  (Luecu  o/Lepden);  models  of  Trajan''s  column 
and  the  obelisks  at  Borne.  —  Second  door  to  the  left:  entrance  to  the 
PiNACOTKCA  :  Ist  Boom,  nothing  noteworthy.  2nd  Boom :  without  number, 
Annibale  Caracci,  a  colossal  Mary  from  the  Assunta  of  Correggio;  80. 
Ambroffio  Borgognone^  Madonna  enthroned  and  saints;  without  number,  a 
small  picture  groundlessly  attributed  to  Baphael;  83.  Fil.  Mazgola^  Annun- 
ciation ;  without  number ,  Bono  Dosh  ,  Washing  of  the  feet :  ^.  Lotcer 
Rheninh  Matter.,  Madonna.  The  door  to  the  left  leads  to  the  SrdVoom  of 
the  drawings:  immediately  to  the  1.,  *pen-and-ink  sketches  by  A.  DUrer 
(Samson  and  the  Philistines,  1510;  Coronation  of  Mary).  By  the  window: 
A.  Mantegna ,  Triumph  of  CsBsar.  In  the  5th  frame ,  sketches  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci ,  the  nnest  the  ♦female  head  at  the  top  to  the  left.  Op- 
posite wall:  drawings  by  and  after  Michael  Angeio  (a  frame  with  draw- 
ings for  the  Sistine  Chapel).  4th  wall ,  above :  part  of  Baphaers  cartoon 
of  the  Battle  of  Constantine ,  unfortunately  half  obliterated.  4th  Boom : 
Copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper  by  Andrea  Banchi;  137.  Ber- 
nardino Luini^  portrait-head ;  without  number ,  *  Raphael^  Cartoon  of  the 
^School  of  Athens' ;  170.  Titian ,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  (the  other 
Titians  are  propably  copies);  165.  Holy  Family  with  the  young  Tobias, 
attributed  to  Oiorgione^  but  probably  by  Oirolamo  Romanino ;  between  the 
windows,  drawings  by  Raphael;  ^152.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.,  Portrait  of  Isa- 
bella of  Arragon;  153.  Portrait  of  her  husband  Ctaleaszo  Sforza,  also  attri- 
buted to  Leonardo;  Andrea  Salaino^  John  the  Baptist.  The  5th  Boom  (to 
the  r.  of  the  2nd)  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention.  —  In  the  court 
arc  Roman  inscriptions;  stained  glass  by  Oiov.  Bertim  (p.  116);  adjoiniag 
the  porter's  lodge,  the  Mocking  of  Christ,  a  fresco  by  Bern.  Luini. 

To  the  S.  in  the  Piazza  d«)  Duomo,  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  the 
Palazzo  Reale  (formerly  Ducale^  PI.  48J,  containing  handsomely 
decorated  apartments  in  the  baroque  style.  Adjacent  la  tiie  spacious 
Arehiepitcopal  Palace  {^Afew€9eovado^  PI.  49),  with  a  handsome 
court  with  double  rows  of  columns,  by  PdUgrini  (1565).  ThePtosxa 
F(mtana^  which  adjoins  the  Piazza  del  Duo  mo  on  the  £.  is  embel- 
lished with  a  fountain  in  red  granite.  Beyond  it,  in  front  of  the 
Palazzo  di  Oiustizia,  is  the  statue  of  Becearia^  the  celebrated  jurist 
(d.  1794). 
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The  Via  Brolo  lea49  hence  to  the  S.  to  the  Pia9%a  8.  Stefemo, 
with  the  simple  Renaissance  church  of  that  name  (PI.  34).  The 
Via  deir  Ospitale  leads  to  the  £.  to  the  Corse  di  Porta  Romaua. 

The  ^Ospedala  Xaggiore  (PI.  46),  a  vast  and  remarkably  fine 
Gothic  brick  structure,  begun  in  1457  by  Antonio  Filar^i  of 
Florence,  contains  no  fewer  than  nine  courts.  The  extensive  prin- 
cipal court,  surrounded  by  arcades,  is  by  Riehini ;  the  court  to  the 
r.  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Bramantt,  The  edifice  is  entirely  coTered 
externally  with  terracotta,  in  a  style  frequently  observed  in  other 
Milanese  buildings. 

On  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  cathedral  begins  the  broad  Corto 
Vittorio  EmanueUj  the  principal  business  street  in  Milan,  contain- 
ing the  best  shops.     On  the  1.  side  is  situated  the  church  of 

8.  Carlo  Borrom«o  (PI.  12),  a  rotunda  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  156  ft.  in  height,  consecrated  in  1847.  It  con- 
tains two  groups  in  marble  by  Mctreh^gi,  and  modem  stained  glass 
by  Jose  Bertini  (the  finest  on  the  r.  of  the  entrance:  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  visiting  persons  sick  of  the  plage). 

The  adjacent  Galleria  de  CristoforU ,  now  occupied  with  shops, 
was  desi|;ned  by  Pizzala  and  ereeted  in  1830 — 32. 

To  the  r. ,  farther  on,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Monforte ,  is  the 
small  church  otS,  Bahila  (PI.  10),  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  In  the  Via  Monforte  Is  situated 
the  Palazzo  di  Prefettura  (PI.  54),  with  a  modern  facade,  to  the  S.  of 
which,  in  the  Via  del  Conservatorio,  is  the  church  of  S,  Maria  della 
Passione  (PI.  24)  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  a  spacious  dome  by  CrisL 
Solariy  surnamed  U  Oobbo  (1530),  and  paintings  by  B.  Luinij 
Qaud.  Ferrari,  etc.  The  Conseroatovre  of  Muaie  occupies  the  old 
monastery  buildings. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  prolonged  to  the  Porta  Venezia 
by  the  Corso  di  Porta  Venezia.  On  the  r.,  beyond  the  canal,  is  the 
Archiepiscopal  Seminary  (PI.  61)  with  a  fine  court  by  Oiua.  Meda 
(16th  cent.),  with  double  colonnades ,  the  lower  Doric ,  the  upper 
Ionic.  Then,  on  the  1.  (Nos.  59—61),  the  Pal.  Ciani  (Pi.  54), 
completed  in  1861,  with  rich  ornamentation  in  terracotta.  Opposite 
is  the  Pal.  Sapor iti  (PI.  56),  another  modern  building,  with  Ionic 
columns,  reliefs  by  Marchesi,  etc. 

The  *'Oiardini  Pnbblici ,  between  the  Porta  Venezia  and  the 
Porta  Nuova,  pleasant  grounds  which  have  been  recently  much 
extended,  containing  fine  avenues  and  several  sheets  of  water, 
are  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Milanese,  especially  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  broad  chestnut  avenue  on  the  N.  side,  extending 
between  these  two  gates,  and  planted  on  the  old  ramparts  (bastlone), 
is  a  fashionable  drive  towards  sunset.  A  broad  flight  of  steps 
ascends  to  the  older  part  of  the  gardens ,  opened  in  1785,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  square  building  containing  a  large  and  hand- 
some saloon  used  for  concerts  and  balls.  The  JVetp  Oiardino  Pubblico 
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between  tlie  Via  Palestro ,  Via  Manin ,  and  tlie  above  mentioned 
bastions,  opened  in  1861,  contains  a  small  zoological  garden,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  Milanese  poet  Carlo  Porta  and  an 
Italia  by  Puttinati.  In  the  Piazza  CaTOur ,  outside  the  S.W.  en- 
trance, rises  a  bronze  statue  of  Catoour  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite. 
Clio  is  represented  in  front  registering  his  name  in  her  tablets. 
The  Villa  Reale ,  a  plain  modem  building  in  the  Via  Palestro,  is 
the  property  of  the  crown-prince  of  Italy. 

In  the  Via  Manin,  to  the  W.,  is  the  Xnteo  CUtIoo  (PI.  43)  (ad- 
mission on  Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  11 — 3  o'clock,  1/2  f'-  J  ^^  Thurs. 
gratis),  containing  natural  history  collections:  on  the  1st  floor 
palaeontology  and  ethnography  (also  a  phrenological  collection  of 
skulls) ;  on  the  2nd  floor  zoology,  comprising  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  reptiles  in  Europe,  founded  by  the  director  Jan  (d.  1866). 
At  the  entrance  are  busts  of  Jam  and  Criatoforis,  former  directors. 

The  extensive  new  *QemtUiry  (Cimitero  MonumentaUJ,  outside 
the  Porta  Garibaldi,  already  contains  several  handsome  monuments. 


20.    From  Milan  to  Como.    The  Brianza. 

Railway  from  Milan  to  (28  H.)  Camerlata  in  li[2  hr.  ^  fares  5  fr.  45,  4  fr., 
2  fr.  85  c. ;  omnibus  thence  in  2D  (in  the  reverse  direction  85)  min.  to  Como 
and  the  steamboats . 50  c.  Through-tickets  to  Como,  Tremesaina,  Cade- 
nabbia,  Bellaggio,  Menaggio,  and  Colico  are  issued  at  the  railway-station 
at  Milan. 

The  railway  traverses  a  fertile  plain ,  luxuriantly  clothed  with 
vineyards ,  mulberry-plantations ,  and  fields  of  maize ,  and  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  canals  and  cuttings  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation.    First  Stat.  8esto. 

(8  M.)  Xonia  (* Palazzo  Reale  ;  Angelo ;  Falcone  f  *Alhergo  del 
Castello)  is  a  town  with  15,587  inhab.  Leaving  the  station  and 
following  the  Oorso  d'ltalia  to  the  r.,  we  reach  the  Cathedral, 
the  chief  object  of  interest.  It  was  erected  In  the  14th  cent,  in 
the  Lombard  Gothic  style  on  the  site  of  a  church  founded  in  595 
by  the  Lombard  queen  Theodolinda ,  and  contains  double  aisles 
and  transept,  flanked  with  chapels  on  both  sides. 

iNTBBioB.  In  the  "S.  aisle  the  sarcophagus  of  Queen  Theodolinda ;  in 
the  £.  transept  reliefs  of  the  13th  cent.,  supposed  to  represent  the  coro- 
nation of  Emp.  Otho  III.,  or  that  of  Henry  III.  —  In  a  casket  forming 
the  centre  of  a  richly  decorated  cross  over  the  altar,  r.  of  the  choir,  is 
preserved  the  celebrated  Iron  Oroton^  with  which  34  Lombard  kings  were 
crowned.  This  venerable  relic  was  last  employed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Emp.  Charles  V.,  of  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  of  Emp.  Ferdinand  I.  in 
1888.  It  consists  of  a  broad  hoop  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
round  the  interior  of  which  is  a  thin  strip  of  iron ,  said  to  have  been 
made  from  a  nail  of  the  true  Cross  brought  by  the  empress  Helena  from 
Palestine.  In  1859  it  was  carried  off  by  the  Austrians,  but  alter  the  peace 
of  1866  was  restored  to  its  former  repository.  —  The  Tkeasdrt  contains 
several  objects  of  historical  Interest:  a  hen  with  seven  chickens  in  gold. 
representing  Lombardy  and  its  seven  provinces,  executed  by  order  of 
Queen  Theodolinda;  the  queen'^s  crown,  fan,  and  comb;  two  silver  loaves, 
presented  by  Napoleon  I.  after  his  coronation;  the  cross  which  was  placed 
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on  the  breast  of  th€  Lombard  kings  at  the  moment  of  their  coronation  { 
goblet  of  Berengarius  \  diptychs  (ivory  tablets  with  reliefs),  etc. ;  then,  in 
a  cabinet  outside  the  treasury,  the  mummy  of  one  of  the  Visconti,  who 
died  in  1413.  The  treasury  is  shown  for  a  fee  of  1  fr.  for  1 — 2  pers.  \  it 
also  contains  a  model  of  the  iron  crown. 

The  BrolettOj  or  town -hall,  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  round 
arched  windows  and  tower ,  is  believed  to  be  part  *of  a  palace  of 
the  £mp.  Frederick  I.  and  the  Lombard  kings.  The  royal  Summer 
Palace  near  Monza  is  a  large  building  with  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  park ,  traversed  by  the  Lambro.  The  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Tirano  contains  frescoes  by  Luini ,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
and  Cesare  da  Sesto. 

Frok  Homza.  to  Lecco  omnibus  twice  daily.  (14  M.)  Carsaniga;  the 
beautiful  hills  of  the  Brianza  to  the  1.  (see  below)  are  studded  with  country- 
residences  of  the  wealthy  Milanese.  A  bridge  constructed  in  the  14th 
cent,  (see  p.  196)  crosses  the  Adda  at  its  efflux  from  the  Lake  of  Lecco. 
(14  M.)  Lecco^  see  p.  136. 

The  hilly  tract  which  comes  in  view  farther  on,  to  the  r.  of  the 
railway ,  is  the  fertile  Brianza  (see  below) ,  with  its  numerous 
country-residences.     The  train  passes  through  several  tunnels  and 

reaches  stat.  Deaio,  then  Seregno,  a  town  with  5000  inhab. 

To  Bbllaogio  throcqh  ths  Bbianza,  a  route  strongly  recommended 
to  pedestrians ,  especially  if  they  have  seen  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the 
steamboat  only.  Se^egno  is  a  convenient  starting-point,  from  which 
it  is  advisable  to  drive  to  Canto  (see  below) ,  a  distance  of  16  M.,  and 
proceed  thence  on  foot.  At  the  station  of  Seregno  carriages  are  generally 
in  waiting  to  convey  passengers  to  Canzo ,  fare  5—7  fr.,  but  exorbitant 
demands  are  frequently  made.  An  omnibus  (3  fr.)  runs  in  the  morning 
daily,  except  Sundays,  from  Canzo  to  Seregno,  returning  in  the  evening  5 
travellers  by  this  conveyance  must  therefore  pass  the  night  at  Canzo, 
and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  start  early  next  morning.  The  route  from 
Can»o  to  BeUaggio  is  by  a  carriage-road,  but  the  country  being  very 
hilly  t    walking  is  pleasanter  than  driving  and  almost  as  expeditious. 

The  road  from  Seregno  to  Canzo  intersects  the  W.  side  of  the  Brianza, 
an  undulating,  grassy,  partially  wooded,  and  extremely  fertile  tract,  12  M. 
in  length,  6  M.  in  breadth,  extending  between  the  Lamhro  and  the  Adda, 
and  stretching  !K.E.  to  the  vicinity  of  Lecco  (p.  136).  At  Inverigo,  about 
one-third  of  the  way,  rises  the  *Rotunda ,  a  handsome  and  conspicuous 
country-seat  with  small  park  and  admirably  kept  garden,  the  proi>erty 
of  the  Harchese  Cagnola,  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  vines, 
mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 

Where  this  road  crosses  that  from  Lecco  to  Como,  near  Erba  (p.  129), 
several  small  lakes  are  situated ,  W.  the  Logo  d^Alserio ,  E.  the  Logo  di 
Fu4iano.  The  road  now  enters  a  more  mountainous  district ,  and  the  sce- 
nery becomes  more  attractive.  Caslino^  possessing  considerable  silk-fac- 
tpries  (fiUUoje) ,  rises  picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  small  river  Lambro. 

Canso  (*Croee  di  Malta,  the  first  house  on  the  1. ;  a  pleasant  liqueur, 
called  Vespelro ,  is  manufactured  at  Canzo) ,  almost  contiguous  to  Asso, 
11/4  M.  beyond.  At  the  entrance  of  Asso  is  a  large  silk- manufactory  (Gasa 
Versa). 

The  road  now  gradually  ascends  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Lambro,  the  ValV  Assina ,  the  slopes  of  which 
are  well  wooded ;  it  passes  through  several  villages ,  i2^^  M.)  Lainigo, 
(21)4  M.)  Barni,  and  MagregUo,  where  the  ascent  becomes  more  rapid ;  first 
view  of  both  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  eminence  near  the 
(11(4  M.)  Chapel. 

Delightful  ^survey  of  the  entire  W.  arm  to  Lecco  and  far  beyond, 
from  the  rear  of  the  first  church  of  (li|4  M.)  Civonna ,   with  its  graceful 
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tower.  The  roftd  now  nins  for  2*14  M.  Along  the  shady  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain whieh  extends  into  the  lake  at  Bellaggio  \  beyond  the  chapel  the 
following  striking  views  are  obtained:  the  W.  arm  of  the  lake  (of  Gomo), 
the  Tremeszina  with  the  Villa  CarlottA  and  Cadenabbia  (p.  1S2) ,  the  B. 
arm  (Lake  of  Lecco)  ,  a  large  portion  of  the  road  of  the  B.  shore,  th« 
entire  lake  from  the  promontory  of  Bellaggio  to  Domaso  (p.  195),  and  the 
rising  ground  with  the  Serbelloni  park  (p.  133). 

The  road  winds  downwards  for  about  3  H.,  passing  the  Villa  Oiulia 
(p.  134)  on  the  r.,  and  i{sM.  before  Bellaggio  is  reached,  the  churchyard 
of  that  place ,  containing  the  monument  of  the  painter  Oarlo  JMlotio^ 
seyeral  of  whose  pictures  are  to  be  seen  at  Bellaggio.  From  Civenna  to 
the  hotels  at  Bellagffio  on  the  lake  (p.  132)  2  hrs.  walk. 

A  longer  route,  which  will  reward  the  -pedestrian,  is  by  the  Htntft 
8.  Prime  (5586  ft.).  Ascent  from  Canzo  with  guide  in  4—6  hrs. ,  deeoent 
to  Bellaggio  2>|2  hrs.  Magnificent  panorama  from  the  summit,  comprising 
the  Brianxa  as  far  as  Milan,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Varese,  the  Lake 
of  Gomo  to  the  K.  as  far  as  the  Alps  from  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Spliigen. 

Farther  on,  beyond  stat.  Seregno^  ike  long,  indented  Motde 
Resegone  rises  on  the  r.  Stations  Camnago,  Cuedago.  Above 
Camerlata  {Caffk  delta  Stazione  ed  Albergo ;  a  good  ttaiioria,  oppo- 
site the  post-offlce ,  near  the  station)  rises  the  lofty  old  tower  of 
the  Castello  Baradello ,  which  was  ocoasionally  occupied  by  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa.     The  harbour  of  Como  is  2  M.  from  the  station 

at  Camerlata ;  omnibus  thither  In  20  mln.  (50  c). 

DiLiasNCE  from  Camerlata  to  Varete  (p.  136)  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  from  Milan  \  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  train,  also  to  Laveno  (p.  144) 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  5  hrs.  From  the  Corona  (see  below)  omnibus  (2  fr. 
10  c.)  to  Capolago  (p.  138)  in  connection  with  the  steamboat  to  Lugano. 
In  the  morning  and  evening,  Swiss  diligence  (from  the  station  at  Camerlata) 
to  Lugano  (p.  138)  in  Sijs  hrs.,  Bellimona  (p.  40)  in  7>J2  hrs..  Lucerne  (over 
the  St.  Gotthard,  R.  4)  in  25i|s  hrs.,  (hire  (over  the  Bernardino,  R.  6)  in 
24^|s  hrs.  (in  the  morning  only)  ^  see  p.  114. 

Como  (705  ft.)  (*HoTBL  VoLTA,  formerly  Angelo;  Italia,  R.  from  2, 
L.  "j*,  B.  I'ja,  D.  4,  A.  1  fr.,  both  at  the  harbour  j  ConoNx,  outside  the  Porta 
Milanese  \  Coho  :  Cafi  Cavour,  near  the  quay ;  *  Trattoria  di  Fraseoni  Confa- 
lonieri,  at  the  end  of  the  street  leading  straight  from  the  harbour  \  Baths  in 
the  lake  by  the  Oiardino  Pubblico^  to  the  1.,  outside  the  pier),  with  20,614 

inbab.,  the  birthplace  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  of  the  celebrated 
electrician  and  philosopher  Volta  (d.  1826 ;  his  8iatue  by  P.  Marches! 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  near  the  quay),  lies  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  S.W.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  C!omo,  and  is  enclosed  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains. 

The  •  Cathedral,  begun  in  the  Lombard  Gothic  style  in  1396, 
and  altered  in  the  Renaissance  style  by  Tommaso  Rodari  (choir, 
transept,  outside  of  nave)  in  1513—21,  is  built  entirely  of  marble, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  N.  Italy.  Over  the  portal  reliefs  (adora- 
tion of  the  Magi)  and  statuettes  (Mary  with  S.  Abbondio,  St.  Pro- 
tus,  etc.).  At  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance  are  statues  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  erected  in  1498. 

iMTERioK.  The  gaudy  vaulting ,  restored  in  1838  at  an  expense  of 
600,000  fr.  2  destroys  the  effect  of  the  fine  proportions ,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Certosa  near  Pavia  (p.  153).  The  windows  of  the  portal 
contain  good  modern  stained  glass,  representing  the  history  of  S.  Abbon> 
dio.  To  the  r.  on  entering  is  the  monoment  of  Cardinal  ToUmuo  Oailio^ 
a  benefactor  of  the  town ,   erected  in  1861.    Farther  on ,    oyer  the  altar 
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of  S.  Abbondio  on  the  r.,  tbe  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  by  Bern.  Luini^  and 
the  Flight  into  Egypt ,  by  Oaud.  Ferrari.  Over  the  altar  of  St.  Jerome 
a  Madonna  by  B.  Luini.  In  the  N.  transept  the  Altare  del  Croceflsso  of 
1496,  with  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  choir  the  Apostles ,  by 
Pompeo  Marehtti.  The  sacristy  contains  pictures  by  Ouido  Reni ,  Paolo 
Veronese ,  etc.  In  the  1.  aisle  the  altar  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  with  an 
Entombment  by  Tomma$o  Rodari  (1496).  At  the  altar  di  S.  Giuseppe : 
O.  Ferrari,  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  in  style  resembling  Raphael  ^  B.  Luini, 
l^ativity ;  St.  Joseph  ^  a  statue  by  P.  Marche$i ,  and  a  basrelief  below, 
the  last  work  of  this  master ;  at  the  entrance  the  busts  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  (Odescalchi)  and  Carlo  Bavelli,  bishop  of  Como. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Town  Hall  (Broletto) ,  completed 
in  1215,  constructed  of  alternate  layers  of  different-coloured  stones. 
Behind  the •  cathedral  is  the  handsome  Theatre,  erected  in  1813. 
The  old  church  of  S,  Fedele,  of  the  10th  cent.,  is  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  town.  The  Porta  del  Torre  ^  a  massive  five-storeyed  struc- 
ture, is  also  worthy  of  note.     Extensive  silk  manufactories. 

On  the  promenade  outside  the  town  is  the  church  Del  Cro^ 
eefisso ,  richly  decorated  with  marble  and  gold,  of  the  17th  cent.; 
beyond  it,  to  the  1.,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  about  1  M.  from 
the  town,  is  the  fine  old  Basilica  8»  Abboridio  of  the  11th  cent. ; 

iron  foundries  in  the  vicinity. 

Walk  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake.  Two  roads  lead  from  Como  along 
the  slopes  on  the  E.  bank.  The  lower  passes  several  hamlets  and  villas. 
The  upper  (after  40  min.)  affords  a  view  of  magnificent  snow-mountains 
towards  the  W.,  and  leads  by  Capo-Vico,  Sopra- Villa,  and  Gaztanore  (all 
in  the  parish  of  Blevio),  leaving  the  Villa  Pliniana  (p.  131)  far  below,  to 
(3  M.)  Riva  di  Palamo  (osteria  on  the  lake) ,  whence  the  traveller  may 
cross  to  the  steamboat-station  Carate  on  the  opposite  bank.  Or  the  walk 
may  be  shortened  by  descending  at  (2}\2  hrs.)  Tomo  (steamboat-station). 

Fbom  Como  to  Erba  and  Legco,  diligence  daily  in  3  hrs.  (steamer 
see  p.  130).  The  road  quits  Como  by  the  Porta  Milanese  and  ascends  the 
hills  to  the  E.  The  view  of  the  lake  is  concealed  by  the  beautifully 
wooded  Monte  8.  Maurizio ;  to  the  S.  a  survey  is  obtained  of  the  district 
towards  Milan  and  the  Brianza  (see  p.  127).  The  church  of  Camnago ,  a 
village  situated  N.  of  the  road ,  contains  the  tomb  of  Volta  (see  above). 
Farther  on,  S.  of  the  road  is  the  sharp  ridge  of  Montorfano  near  a  small 
lake.  Near  Cassano  is  a  curious  leaning  campanile.  Beyond  Albesio  a 
view  is  disclosed  of  the  plain  of  Erba  (Pian  d^Erba)  and  the  lakes  of 
Alserio,  Pusiano,  and  Annone.  above  which  the  Corni  di  Canzo  (4512  ft.) 
and  the  Resegone  di  Lecco  (616i  ft.)  rise  on  the  E. 

Near  (IOM2  M.)  Erba  (1017  ft.)  (Inn),  a  small  town  in  the  luxuriantly 
fertile  'Pian  d'Erba^  district,  are  several  handsome  villas  *,  the  Villa  Amalia 
on  the  W.  side  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  Brianza.  Near  Incino, 
with  its  lofty  Lombard  campanile  ,  once  stood  the  Forum  Licini  of  the 
Romans,  mentioned  by  Pliny  together  with  Como  and  Bergamo. 

Before  the  road  crosses  the  Lambro,  which  is  here  conducted  by  an 
artificial  channel  to  the  Lago  di  Pusiano,  the  road  to  stat.  Seregno  (p.  128) 
diverges  to  the  r. ,  that  to  Bellaggio  to  the  1.  (see  p.  128).  Penzano  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Pusiano  is  next  reached .  then  Pusiano  itself. 
Beautiful  glimpse  to  the  N.  of  the  ValV  Assina  (p.  127)  and  of  the  Corni 
di  Canzo,  and  of  the  Brianza  to  the  S.  Near  Civate  is  the  double  Lago 
d^Annone  (E.  rises  the  Resegone  di  Lecco) ,  connected  by  the  Ritorto 
which  the  road  follows ,  with  the  Lake  of  Lecco.  The  latter  is  reached 
at  Malgraie,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  numerous  silk-factories.  Opposite  tu 
it  lies  Lecco  (p.  136). 
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21.   Lake  of  Como. 


PUa  of  Sz<mni<m.  The  most  beautiful  point  on  the  Lake  of  Como  is 
Bellaggio  (p.  132),  which  is  admirably  situated  for  a  stay  of  seyeral  days 
and  for  short  excursions.  —  The  Lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano  (p.  138)  and 
the  Lago  Haggiore  (p.  142)  may  be  visited  fromJfilan  most  expeditiously 
as  follows:  train  at  10.  60  a.  m.  in  2  hrs.  to  Como  (Cathedral)*,  proceed 
by  steamboat  at  1.  15  p.  m.  in  l^jz  hr.  to  Cadenabbia  or  Bellaggio^  and  spend 
the  night  there.  In  the  evening  and  next  morning  visit  Villa  Carlo tta, 
Serbelloni ,  and  Melzi ;  by  steamboat  in  ^^  hr.,  or  by  rowing-boat ,  to 
Menaggio;  thence  by  omnibus  at  11  a.  m."(fare  2»|2  fr.)  in  2  hrs.  \oPor- 
Uzta^  in  time  for  the  steamboat  which  starts  for  Lugano  at  1.  15  p.  m. 
(Sund.  and  Tuesd.  excepted),  arriving  in  Ihr.  (2fr.  or  Ifr.),  early  enough 
to  leave  time  for  the  ascent  of  Monte  S.  Salvatore.  From  Lugano  dili- 
gence to  Luino  at  9  a.  m.  in  2*|4  hrs.,  steamboat  from  Luino'  in  \}\<i  hr.  to 
the  Borromean  Islands ,  thence  in  1  hr.  to  Arona. 

Steamboat  5  times  daily  from  Como  to  Colico  in  3-|2  hrs.  ;  from  Colico 
to  Lecco  (railway  to  Bergamo)  once  daily  (at  4>J2  a.  m.,  returning  at  2  p. 
m.)  (fares  from  Como  to  Colico  4  fr.  or  2  fr.  10  c,  from  Como  to  Caden- 
abbia  or  Bellaggio  2  fr.  55  or  1  fr.  40  c).  Two  societies ;  the  new  ^Piro- 
scaft-SaloiC  are  more  elegantly  fitted  up,  while  the  post-steamers  of  the 
Sodetd  Lariana  are  more  convenient  for  procuring  diligence-tickets  (through 
tickets  available  for  the  latter  only).  Stations:  Gemobbio,  Moltrasio, 
Tomo^  Garate,  Palamo  e  Pognana^  Torriggia^  Nesso,  Argtgno^  Sola,  Campo, 
Lezzeno^  Lenno ,  Tremezzo^  Cadenabbia  (pier) ,  Bellaggio  (pier)  ,  Ifenaggio 
(pier) ,  Varenna ,  Bellano,  Rezzonico,  DerviOy  Cremia,  Dongo^  Oravedona, 
DomasOy  Colico;  tickets  (gratis)  for  the  ferry-boats  attached  to  the  steam- 
boat-tickets. Between  Cadenabbia^  or  Menaggio^  and  Bellaggio^  the  steam- 
boat is  the  cheapest  conveyance ,  especially  for  single  travellers.  Those 
who  embark  at  intermediate  stations  between  Como  and  Colico  must  pro- 
cure a  ticket  at  the  pier ;  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  charged  for  the 
whole  distance  from  Como  or  Colico. 

Rowing-boats  (barca).  First  hour  li|2  fr.  for  each  rower,  each  addi- 
tional hour  1  fr.  each  rower.  From  Bellaggio  to  Cadenabbia  and  back  (or 
vice-versa)  3,  with  2  rowers  4  fr.  \  Bellaggio-Menaggio  and  back  4fr.  \  Bel- 
laggio-Varenna  and  back  4  fr.  ^  Bellaggio ,  Villa  Melzi ,  Villa  Carlotta, 
and  back  with  two  rowers  8  fr.  —  One  rower  suffices ,  unless  the  tra- 
veller is  pressed  for  timei  *  second  may  be  dismissed  with  the  words  'basta 
uno  !  "^  When  travellers  are  not  numerous  ,  the  boatmen  readily  reduce 
their  demands.  In  making  a  bargain  the  following  question  may  be  put : 
Quanto  volete  per  vna  corsa  d'^un  era  (di  due  ore)  f  Siamo  due  (tre^  quattro) 
persone.  E  troppo ,  vi  darb  un  franco  (due  franchi,  etc.).  In  addition  to 
the  fare ,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  ''buonamano''  of  •|2  fr.  or  1  fr.  according  to 
the  length  of  the  excursion. 

The  Lake  of  Como  (699  ft.),  Italian  Lago  di  Como  or  II  Lario, 
the  Lacus  Lariua  of  the  Romans,  is  extolled  by  Virgil  (Gtorg.  II. 
159),  and  is  in  the  estimation  of  many  the  most  beautiful  lake  in 
N.  Italy.  Length  from  Como  to  the  N.  extremity  30  M.,  from  the 
Punta  di  Bellaggio  (p.  134)  to  Lecco  I22/3  M.;  greatest  width  be- 
tween Menaggio  and  Varenna  2^2  M. ;  greatest  depth  1929  ft. 

Numerous  gay  villas  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy,  surrounded  by  luxuri- 
ant gardens  and  vineyards,  are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  In 
the  forests  above,  the  brilliant  green  of  the  chestnut  and  walnut  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  greyish  tints  of  the  olive,  which  to  the  unaccustomed 
eye  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  willow.  The  mountains  rise  to  a 
height  of  7(XX)  ft.  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat ,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale ,  faintly  resembles  that  of  the 
Rhine ,  the  banks  on  both  sides  being  perfectly  distinguishable  by  the 
traveller.  At  Bellaggio  (p.  132)  the  lake  divides  into  two  branches, 
termed  respectively  the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Lecco.  The  Adda  enters  at 
the  upper  extremity  and  makes  its  egress  near  Lecco.    The  W.  arm,  or 
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Lake  of  Como,  has  no  outlet.  —  The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake 
are  of  an  industrial  character,  being  principally  occupied  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  —  The  Locus  Larius  derives  a  classic  interest 
from  its  connection  with  the  two  PUnies^  natives  of  Como,  the  elder 
of  whom  prosecuted  his  philosophical  researches  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. —  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  and  trout  of  20  lbs.  weight  are  occasion- 
ally captured.    The  'Agoni''  are  small,  but  palatable. 

The  prospect  from  the  quay  at  Como  is  limited ,  but  as  soon  as 
the  steamer  has  passed  the  first  promontory  on  the  E.  the  beauty 
of  the  lake  is  disclosed  to  the  view. 


Lake  o 
Western  Bank. 

Villa  Raimondij  formerly  Odea- 
calchiy  the  largest  on  the  lake,  is 
situated  at  Borgo  Vico,  theN.W. 
suburb  of  Como.  Villa  d'Este 
(now  *Hdtel  Reine  cTAngleterre), 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the 
re^dence  of  Queen  Caroline  (d. 
1821),  the  unfortunate  consort 
of  George  IV.  —  V^lla  Pizzo. 

Villa  Passalacqua,  with  its 
numerous  windows,  resembles  a 
manufactory. 

Near  Moltrasio  is  a  picturesque 
waterfall.  Then  CaratCy  withtbe 
Monte  Bisbino  (4390  ft.)  in  tbe 
background.  —  Villa  Colohiano, 
a  green*  and  red  building.  The 
lofty  pyramid,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion 'Joseph  Frank'  and  a  me- 
dallion, was  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  a  professor  of  Pavia  of 
that  name  (d.  1851),  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  physician  Peter 
Frank  of  Vienna,  at  a  cost  of 
25,000  fr.  bequeathed  by  the  de- 
ceased for  this  purpose.  —  Laglio^ 
with  Villa  Oaygi^  no'W  Antonglna. 

Villa  Ualhiatiy  completed  in 
1855,  gaily  painted ;  then  Tor- 
riggia.  Brienno  is  embosomed 
in  laurels. 


f  Como. 

Eastern  Bank. 
Villa  Napoli,  a  castellated 
edifice ;  Villa  Taglioni ,  with  a 
Swiss  cottage,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  famous  danseuse, 
now  belonging  to  her  son-in-law 
Prince  Trubetzkoi ;  Villa  Pasta 
was  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated singer  (d.  1865);  Villa 
Tavemaj  formerly  Faroni. 


Tomo  is  surrounded  by  villas. 

Villa  Pliniana  at  the  end  of 
the  bay ,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  gorge ,  a  gloomy  square 
edifice,  erected  in  1570  by  Count 
Anguissola,  one  of  the  four  con- 
spirators who  assassinated  Duke 
Farnese  at  Placenta,  now  the 
property  of  the  princess  Belgio- 
joso,  whose  name  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  disturbances 
of  1848.  It  derives  its  name  of 
Pliniana  from  a  neighbouring 
spring  which  daily  changes  its 
level,  a  peculiarity  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  Extracts  from  his 
works  (Epist.  IV.  '30,  Hist,  l^t.^ 
II.  206)  are  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  court. 

Quarsano  and  Careno. 

I^esso,  at  the  foot  of  the  Piano 
del  Tivano  (3742  ft.),  Neaso  So- 
pray  and  Nesso  Sotto ;   near  the 
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CADENABBIA. 


Lake 


Western  Bank. 


ArgegnOy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Intelvi  Valley. 

SaUiy  with  the  small  island  of 
8.  Oiovanni,  or  Comacina ,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  mediaBval  warfare,  once  forti- 
fied, and  now  occupied  by  a  small 
church. 

Campo  lies  in  a  bay  formed  by 
the  promontory  of  Lavcdo,  which 
here  projects  far  into  the  lake. 
On  its  extremity  glitters  the  Villa 
Balbianello,  with  its  colonnade, 
the  property  of  Count  Arcomati. 

Tremezzo  (Albergo  Bazzoni)  is 
almost  contiguous  to  Cadenabbia  •, 
between  the  two  places  stands 
the  Villa  Carlotta.  This  district, 
ter  med  the  TremeMina,  is  not 'in- 
aptly called  the  garden  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

Cadenabbia (c^t  de'  navi,  'ship- 
houses')  (*Bellevue,  B.  3,  D.  4>|2,  B. 
ii|2,  L.  and  A.  1  fr. ;  Ville  de  Milan, 
formerly  Pension  MajoUca^  pension 
5— 8fr.;  *Bellb  Ile^  Gaff^  Lavez- 
xaH),  halfway  between  Co  mo 
and  Colico.  In  a  garden  sloping 
down  to  the  lake,  in  the  midst 
of  lemon  and  citron  trees,  stands 
the.  celebrated  *Villa  Carlotta, 
or  Sommarivaj  from  the  Count  of 
that  name  to  whom  it  formerly 
belonged.  In  1843  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Princess  Albert 
of  Prussia,  from  whose  daughter 
Charlotte  (d.  1855)  it  derives  its 
present  appellation.  The  wid- 
ower of  the  latter,  Duke  George 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  is  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  Visitors  ring  at 
the  entrance  to  the  garden  and 
ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps. 


Eastern  Bank. 
latter  in  a  rocky  gorge  is  a  water- 
fall of  considerable  height,  fre- 
quently dry  in  summer. 

Near  Lezzeno  is  one  of  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  lake. 

Villa  Besenna. 

S.  Giovanni,  with  the  Villa 
Trotti. 

Villa  Poldi,  bearing  the  family 
name  of  the  Gonzagas ,  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  the  last  of  the 
race,  in  the  form  of  a  round  Ro- 
manesque temple.     Fine  view. 

Villa  Melzi,  see  below. 


Bellaggio  (708  ft.)  r*GBANDK 

Bretagne,  with  the  depondance 
Hotel-Pension  Villa  Sebbelloni  •, 
Grand  Hotel  Bellaqgio  (formerly 
Villa  Frizzoni) ;  *Genazzini,  E.  2»|2, 
D.  4»|2  fr.,  pension  7—10 fr.  and  up- 
wards according  to  bargain ;  Hotel 
BT  Pension  Suisse  ;  HdTEL  Florencb, 
moderate ,  pension  5  fr.  \  boats ,  see 
p.  130],  at  the  W.  base  of  the 
promontory  which  separates  the 
two  arms  of  the  lake,  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  point  on 
any  of  the  lakes  of  Upper 
Italy.  To  the  1.,  close  to  the 
steamboat-pier,  is  situated  the 
Villa  Frizzoni  (now  a  hotel,  see 
above).  —  About  1/2  M-  *® 
the  S.  of  the  village  is  the  •Villa 
Melsi ,  erected  by  Albertolli  for 
Count  Melzi  d^Efile,  who  was 
vice-president  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public under  Napoleon  in  1802, 
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Wbstbbn  Bank. 
where  they  are  received  by  the 
intendant   (1    fr. ,    more   for   a 

party). 

Intbkiob.  The  Marble  Sail  con- 
tains &  frieze  decorated  with  cele- 
brated **relief8  by  Tharvaldsen^  re- 
presenting the  Trinmph  of  Alexan- 
der ^for  which  a  sum  of  nearly 
375,000  fr.  was  once  paid  by  Count 
Sommariva);  also  several  statues 
by  Canova  (Cupid  and  Psyche,  Magda- 
lene, Palamedes,  Venus);  Paris  by 
Fontana ;  bust  of  Count  Sommariva ; 
Mars  and  Venus,  by  AcquUti;  Cupid 
giving  water  to  pigeons,  by  Bien- 
aimi  ^  etc.  —  The  BiJUard  Room 
contains  casts,  and  a  small  frieze 
in  marble  on  the  chimney-piece 
representing  a  Bacchanalian  pro- 
cession, said  to  be  an  early  work 
of  Thorvaldsen.  —  In  the  Garden 
Saloon  several  modern  pictures  (Ha- 
ffar,  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Sordon^ 
Athalie ;  Vicar ^  Virgil),  and  a  marble 
relief  of  Napoleon  as  consul,  by 
Lazzarini. 

The  Garden  (attendant  ijs  fr.), 
although  less  richly  stocked  than 
those  of  Melzi  and  Serbelloni,  may 
also  be  visited;  pleasant  view  to- 
wards Bellaggio. 

Behind  the  'Milan'  hotel  rises 
a  rock,  II  Sasso  8.  Martino,  on 
which  stands  a  small  church, 
Madonna  di  S,  MartinOy  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view;  ascent 
1 1/2  ^r. ,  path  destroyed  by  tor- 
rents at  places.  —  The  Monte 
Crpcionej  a  more  lofty  mountain 
to  the  W.,  commands  a  striking 
view  of  the  Monte  Rosa  chain, 
the  Bernese  Alps  and  Mont  Blanc, 
the  lakes  and  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy  (a  fatiguing  ascent  of  6 — 7 
hrs. ;  guide  5  fr. ;  in  order  to 
avoid  the  heat  the  traveller  should 
start  at  2  or  3  a.  m.). 


Eastern  Bank. 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Lodi.  It 
now  belongs  to  his  grandson  the 
Duca  di  Melzi,  and  is  not  less 
attractive  than  the  Villa  Car- 
lotta  (attendant  1  fr.,  more  for 
a  party). 

Interior.  In  the  vestibule,  co- 
pies of  ancient  busts  in  marble  by 
Canova;  bust  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor by  Vela  \  statue  of  the  son 
of  the  duca,  by  Peuina;  David, 
by  Fraccaroli;  Innocence,  by  Pan- 
diani,  etc.  —  The  walls  of  the 
following  rooms  are  embellished 
with  appropriate  frescoes.  In  the 
2nd  Boom  a  bust  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  by  Canova.  Srd  R. :  Bust  of 
Michael  Angelo  by  himself;  3Ia- 
donna  by  Bern.  Luini.  4th  B. :  Co- 
molli^  Eugene  Beauharnais,  vice- 
roy of  Italy;  Appiani,  Kapoleon  I. 
as  president  of  the  Italian  Republic. 
5th  B.  Ceiling  frescoes  by  Bossi, 
representing  Parnassus ;  statuettes 
by  Marchesi;  chimney  piece  by  Thor- 
vaidsen  with  medallion-portraits  of 
celebrated  Italians.  5th  R.  (Flower- 
Boom):  CanovOy  Bacchante. 

The  ^Garden  (attendant  »|2  fr.) 
exhibits  all  the  luxuriance  and  fra- 
grance of  southern  vegetation  (magni- 
ficent magnolias^  camellias,  cedars, 
Chinese  pines,  gigantic  aloes,  etc.). 
—  The  Chapel  contains  monuments 
in  marble  to  the  two  former  pro- 
prietors ,  and  to  the  mother  of  the 
present  duke,  by  Nessi.  —  In  an- 
other part  of  the  garden ,  Dante 
and  Beatrice ,  by  ComoUi;  colossal 
hxiats  of  Madame  Lsetitia ,  mother 
of  l^apoleon  I.,  and  the  empress 
Josephine,  by  Canova. 

Higher  up  stands  the  •Villa 
Serbelloni  (Hdtel  and  Pension, 
see  above),  the  park  of  which 
commands  an  exquisite  view, 
probably  the  finest  on  the  lake 
(admission  1/2  fr.).  Charming 
glimpses  of  Varenna,  Villa  Bal- 
bianello,  Carlotta,  etc.  —  The 
belvedere  of  the  Villa  Belmonte, 
the  property  of  an  Englishman, 
commands  another  fine  view  (ad- 
mission 1/2  fr.)-  —  A.  little  to 
the  S.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Western  Bank.  Eastbbn  Bank. 

Lake  of  Lecco,  is  the  Villa  Giu- 
Ua,  the  property  of  Count  91ome. 
■:—  Excursion  to  Monte  S.  PrimOj 
see  p.  128. 

Here ,  at  the  Punta  di  Bellaggio ,  the  two  arms  of  the  lake, 
termed  the  Lago  di  Como  and  the  Lago  di  Lecco  (p.  135),  unite. 


Menaggio  (*Vittoriaj  beauti- 
fully situated,  new ;  Corona)  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  silk  manu^ 
factory,  to  which  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted. On  the  lake ,  S.  of  the 
village,  the  handsome  Villa  My" 
liu8.  A  road  leads  hence  to  Por- 
lezza  on  the  Lake  of  Xugano 
(9  ftf. ;  omnibus  daily  at  li  a.m., 
see  p.  130).     On  an  efminence 

(1/2  hr-)>  "®^'  *^®  church  of 
Loveno  (""Inn),  stands  the  Villa 
Vigoni  (*view),  formerly  the 
property  of  Herr  Mylius  of 
Frankfort,  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  fine  arts  (d.  1845),  and  the 
benefactor  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  monuments  to 
his  memory  testify.  The  villa 
contains  some  admirable  works 
in  marble  (Eve,  Jesus  in  the 
temple,  the  Finding  of  Moses, 
Ruth)  by  modern  Italian  sculp- 
tors, reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen  (Ne- 
mesis, in  the  temple,  erected  by 
Herr  Mylius  to  his  son's  memory) 
and  Marcheaif  in  the  garden- 
saloon  a  *group  by  Argentij  the 
proprietress  with  her  children. 

The  steamer  next  passes  a 
wild,  yellowish-brown  cliff,  II 
Sasso  Rancio  ('the  orange-rock'), 
which  is  traversed  by  a  dange- 
rous footpath.  This  route  was 
undertaken  in  1799  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  General  Bellegarde, 
on  which  occasion  many  lives 
were  lost. 


Varenna  (*Albergo  Reale)  is 
charmingly  situated.  In  the  vici- 
nity, especially  towards  the  N., 
some  remarkable  galleries  have 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  for  the 
passage  of  the  road.  Most  of 
the  marble  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  cut  and  polished  fn 
the  town. 

About  3/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Va- 
renna the  Fiume  Latte  ('milk 
brook',  from  its  colour)  is  preci- 
pitated in  several  leaps  from  a 
height  of  1000  ft. ,  forming  an 
imposing  cascade  in  spring. 

The  Torre  di  VetiOf  a  ruin  on 
the  hill  above,  commands  a  noble 
prospect. 

Oittance  is  the  station  for  the 
hydropathic  establishment  of  Re- 
goledo  (pension  6  fr. ,  baths,  etc. 
2  fr.),  ^tuated  500  ft.  above  the 
lake;  donkey  from  Gittana  to 
Regoledo  1  fr.,  horse  or  litter 
2fr. 
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Wbstbbm  Bans. 

8.  Abbondio  is  the  next  village. 

Rezzonico  (Raetionicum)j  witli 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  for- 
tress of  the  13th  cent. 


Eastbrn  Bans. 

Bellano  lies  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Grigna  (7254  ft.),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piovtma^  the  val- 
ley of  which  extends  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lecco ,  and 
contains  flourishing  iron- works. 

DerviOy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Varrone^  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  abrupt  Monte  Legnone 
(8566  ft.)  and  its  spur  Monte 
Legnoncino  (4951  ft.).  Corenno 
and  Dorio  are  the  following  vil- 
lages. 


Cremia  with  handsome  church ; 
then  Pianello. 

On  rocks  rising  precipitously 
above  Musso  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Musso ^  the 
count  of  which  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia  (1525)  established  an 
independent  principality ,  em- 
bracing the  entire  Lake  of  Como, 
Then  Dongo,  with  a  monastery. 
Above  it,  on  the  height  to  the 
r. ,  lies  Oarzeno,  whence  a  some- 
what neglected  path  crosses  the 
Passo  Jorio  to  Bellinzona. 

Otavedonaf^Alhergo  del  Sasso), 
the  most  populous  village  on  the 
lake ,  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  ent£an«e  of  a'gorge.  The 
handsome  villa  with  four  towera 
at  the  upper  end  was  built  by 
the  Milanese  Cardinal  Gallio. 
The  church ,  dating  from  the 
13th  cent.,  contains  two  Christian 
inscriptions  of  the  5th  cent. 

Domaso  (Inn),  charmingly 
situated,  possesses  several  hand- 
some villas,  particularly  the  YilUi 
Calderara  and  Villa  Lasquet. 

Fbom  Colico  to  Chiavsmma  Swiss  diligence  (also  an  omnibus,  2i|2fr.) 
twice  daily  in  3  hrs.  ^  thence  daily  (twice  in  summer)  over  the  Splugen 
to  Coire  (R.  5)  in  13Ms  hrs. 

Fbom  Colico  to  Somdbio  in  the  Valtellina  diligence  twice  daily  in  5 
hrs.,  also  an  omnibus  (comp.  p.  47). 


Colico  (^Isola  Bella;  Angelo; 
both  in  the  Italian  style;  *Re^ 
staurant  on  the  lake  adjoining 
the  former),  comp.  p.  45.  The 
Monte  Legnone^  mentioned  above, 
may  be  ascended  henoe  without 
difficulty  in  7—8  hrs. 


lake  of  Lecco. 

Fbom  Bsllaxjqio  to  Lecco  and  back  steamboat  daily  (at  lO^j;  a.  m., 
returning  at  81(2  a.  m.),  see  p.  190. 

The  8.  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  although 
inferior  in  attraction  to  the  other  parts.  Lecco  is  charmingly  situated. 
The  precipitous  and  formerly  almost  inaccessible  E.  bank  of  the  lake  is 
traversed  by  a  road  constructed  in  1832  and  carried  along  the  rocks  at 
places  with  the  aid  of  embankments,  tunnels,  and  galleries.    Three  of  the 
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latter  near    Oleic  are  together   1000  yds.  in  length.    It  affords  admirable 
views  of  the  lake. 

The  steamboat  rounds  the  Punta  di  Bellaggio ;  on  the  height 
above  is  situated  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Serbelloni ,  and  adjoining 
it  the  Villa  Giulia  and  the  village  of  Visgnola.  Then  Limonta, 
and  opp.  to  it  (1.)  Litma  and  SomieOj  (r.)  OnnOy  (1.)  Olcio ,  then 
Mandello  on  a  flat  promontory.  On  the  opposite  bank  (r.)  lies  the 
small  town  of  Part ,  separated  from  Malgrate  by  the  promontory  of 
S.  Dionigio.  Malgrate  itself  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Ma- 
drera,  through  which  a  road  to  Como  leads  by  Erba  (p.  129).  The 
lake  gradually  contracts  into  the  river  Adda,  by  which  it  is  drained, 
and  is  crossed  'by  the  Ponte  Grande ,  a  stone  bridge  of  ten  arches, 
constructed  in  1335  by  Azzone  Visconti,  and  furnished  with  fortified 
towers  at  the  extremities.    Fine  view  of  the  town  from  the  bridge. 

Lecoo  {Alhergo  d^ Italia;  *Croce  di  Malta;  Leone  d'Oro;  Co- 
rona ;  all  very  Italian) ,  an  industrial  town  with  8000  Inhab.  and 
silk  ,  cotton ,  and  iron  manufactories,  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como ,  is  admirably  described  in  Manzoni's 
*I  Promessi  Sposi'.  Pleasant  walks  to  the  hill  of  Castello  and  the 
pilgrimage-church  on  the  Monte  Baro  (view  of  the  Brianza). 

A  little  below  Lecco  the  Adda  again  expands  into  the  Loffo  di  Oarla(€j 
and  further  down,  into  the  small  Logo  di  Olgiraie.  A  navigable  canal 
connects  Tretto  with  Milan.  —  From  Lecco  to  Milan  railway  by  Bergamo 
in  3  hrs.,  see  p.  157. 

22.   From  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Lake  of  Lugano 

and  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

1.   From  Como  to  Laveno  direct. 

30  M.  The  road  traverses  a  beautiful  district  of  Lombardy,  command- 
ing views  of  several  lakes,  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Simplon  chain,  and  of 
other  high  mountains.  One-horse  carr.  from  Como  to  Laveno  20,  two- 
horse  30  fr. ;  a  drive  of  about  6  hrs.    Diligences  and  omnibxis,  see  p.  138. 

The  road  ascends  through  the  long  S.  suburb  of  8.  Barto- 
lommeOy  skirts  the  base  of  an  eminence  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Castello  Baradello  (p.  128),  and  leads  to  Camerlata  (p.  128), 
station  of  the  railway  for  Milan.  It  then  turns  E.  to  Rebbio, 
Lt/etno,  and  Lurate  Abbate,  traversing  a  luxuriantly  fertile  district 
containing  numerous  villas  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy.  At  Olgiate 
the  road  attains  its  culminating  point  (900  ft.  above  the  Lake  of 
Como),  whence  a  view  of  the  Alps  is  obtained  ;  through  the  deep 
opening  to  the  N.,  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  Lake  of 
Lugano,  the  chapel  on  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore  (p.  140)  near  Lu- 
gano is  visible.  The  road  next  passes  the  villages  of  Solbiate  and 
BinagOy  descends  rapidly  by  Malnate^  and  crosses  the  Lanza,  near 
its  influx  into  the  Olona,  which  after  a  farther  course  of  30  M. 
washes  the  walls  of  Milan . 

"^Kcwe  {^Angelo ;  ^Stella ;  ^Corona;  Leone  (f  Or o,  starting  point 
of  the  diligences),   a  wealthy  town  halfway  between  Como  and 
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LaTeno ,  is  often  yieited  in  summer  by  the  wealthy  Milanese ,  who 
possess  villas  in  the  environs.  8,  Vittore,  the  principal  church, 
contains  a  St.  George  by  Crespi  and  a  Magdalene  by  Morazzone. 
A  diligence  runs  daily  from  Varese  to  MarchirolOj  Ponte  Tresa 
(p.  141),  and  Porto  {Morcote,  p.  142),  fare  IY2  fr-  ?  also  to  Luino 
(p.  144),  11/2  fr. 

From  Vakkse  to  Milan  (37' !«  M.)  by  railway  in  2>J4  bra.  (fares  7  fr. 
30,  5  fr.  35,  3  fr.  80  c.).  Stations  Oazzada^  Albizzate,  Oallarate;  from  the 
latter  to  Milan,  see  p.  147. 

The  road  to  Laveno  leads  by  Masnago  (1  hr.  to  the  N.  is  the 
Madonna  del  Monte,  p.  142)  and  Cosciago^  and  ascends  to  Xuina(€, 
whence  a  beautiful  view  S.  W.  is  obtained  of  the  Lake  of  Varese 
and  the  small  adjacent  Lake  of  Biandrone,  also  of  the  farther 
distant  lakes  of  Monaie  and  Comahbio.  The  next  village  is  Bar- 
rosso,  then  Comerio  (about  950  ft.  above  the  lake),  with  a  number 
of  pleasant  villas,  whence  the  road,  passing  near  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Varese  ,  gradually  descends  to  Oavirate. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  are  quarries  of  the  'marmo  majolica', 
a  species  of  marble  used  for  decorative  purposes.  For  a  short 
distance  the  road  commands  a  view  of  Monte  Rosa.  Coequio  and 
Oemonio  are  situated  r.  of  the  road.  Farther  on,  the  Boesio, 
which  flows  through  the  Val  CuviOj  is  crossed,  and,  beyond  Cittiglio, 
its  r.  bank  skirted.  The  road  then  leads  past  the  S.  base  of  the 
8as80  del  Ferro  to 

Laveno  (p.  144),  where  the  steamboats  do  not  always  touch, 
comp.  p.  142.  Small  boat  to  the  Borromean  Islands  and  Pallanza 
with  3  rowers  10 — 12  fr. ;  to  Isola  Bella  IY2  ^r. ,  thence  to  Isola 
Madre  in  20  min.,  to  Pallanza  in  20  min.  more. 


2.   From  Como  to  Luino  by  Lugano. 

To  Lugano  10  M.,  to  Luino  12  M.  more.  Swiss  diligence  from  Camer- 
lata  to  Lugano  twice  daily  in  3i|2  hrs.,  from  Lugano  to  Luino  once  daily 
in  2*14  hrs.  —  Omnibus  from  Como  to  Capolago  see  p.  128.  Steamer  from 
Capolago  to  Lugano  see  p.  138.  On  re  entering  the  Italian  dominions  (at 
Fornasette,  p.  141)  from  the  Canton  of  Ticino  the  formalities  of  the 
custom-house  must  be  undergone. 

The  road  leads  through  Borgo  Vico,  the  W.  suburb  of  Como, 
and  ascends  the  Monte  OlimpinOj  commanding  charming  retrospects 
of  the  lake,  Como,  the  Villa  Raimondi  (p.  131),  etc.,  above  which 
the  Corui  di  Canzo  rise  on  the  1.  and  the  rocky  eminence  crowned 
with  the  Castello  Baradello  on  the  right.  Ponte  Chiasso  is  the  Italian 
frontier  custom-house  for  travellers  from  Switzerland.  Chiasso 
(900  ft.)  (Angelo,  or  Posta)  is  the  first  Swiss  village ;  then  (1 1/2  M.) 
Balemo  and  (1 V2  M.) 

Mendri8io(1191  ft.)  (*H6iel  Mendrisio,  R.  21/2,  B.  i%  L.  and 
A.  1  fr. ;  Angelo),  a  small  town  with  2337  inhab.,  in  a  luxuriantly 
fertile  district,  with  large  wine-cellars  and  a  handsome  hospital. 

*Konte  OeneroM  (5561ft.)  (Monte  Qionnero,  or  Monte  Calvaggione)^ 
the  Bigi  of  Italian  Switaerland ,    is  frequently  ascended  from  Mendrisio 
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(where  horses  and  guides  may  be  hired,  the  latter  unnecessary)  in  4  hrs. 
The  bridle-path,  passing  the  wine-cellarH  of  the  village  of  Salorino^  ascends 
in  zigzags  (pedestrians  may  go  through  Salorino  and  follow  the  telegraph- 
wires)  to  a  dale,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  which  (UU  hr.,  h^fway  to 
the  hotel)  there  is  a  spring  in  the  ruck,  and  a  hut  where  refreshments 
are  sold.  The  path  then  leads  through  a  grove  of  chestnuts,  and  farther 
on  through  a  beech-wood  to  the  (I1J4  hr.)  *H6tel  du  OiiUroso  (R.  2*|2,  A. 
ijg,  L.  %,  D.  4  fr.  \  post  and  telegraph  offices),  the  property  of  Dr.  Pasta 
of  Mendrisio,  a  comfortable  house  and  well  adapted  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
1(4  hr.  farther,  beyond  the  ridge,  are  the  chalets  of  Cassina  where  a  fine 
breed  of  cattle  are  reared.  From  the  hotel  to  the  hut  on  the  summit  a  steep 
ascent  of  l^jz  hr.,  past  several  peaks  of  the  Generoso.  The  ^view  embraces 
the  lakes  of  Luganq,  Cbmo,  Yarese,  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  populous 
plains  of  Lombardy,  and  to  the  N.  the  entire  Alpine  chain  from  the  Monte 
Viso  to  the  Bernina.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  figs  and  grapes  thrive 
luxuriantly  \  higher  up  are  dense  forests  of  chestnuts  and  beeches ,  and 
beyond  these,  broom  and  scanty  herbage.  The  mountain  abounds  in  rare 
plants.  —  The  Monte  Generoso  may  also  be  ascended  from  Maroggia  (see 
below)  ^  pleasant  bridle-path  by  Rovio  (where  horses  and  guides  may  be 
hired)  to  the  top  in  4  hrs.;  or  from  Balerna  (see  above)  by  Muggio  (to 
which  there  is  a  carriage-road)  and  Scwdelatte  to  the  summit  in  4 — 4i|2  hrs. 

At  Capolago  {Inn  on  the  lakel  the  road  reaches  the  ^'Lake  of 
Lugano,  or  Lago  Ceresio  (892  ft.),  the  scenery  of  wMch  is  little 
inferior  to  that  of  its  more  celebrated  neighbours  Como  and  Mag- 
giore. In  the  vicinity  of  Lugano  the  banks  are  picturesquely 
studded  with  villas  and  chapels,  and  planted  with  the  vine,  fig, 
olive,  and  walnut.  The  W.  side  of  the  S.  arm  also  presents 
several  delightful  points  of  view.  On  the  N.  bank^  Oandria  with  its 
terraced  gardens  (on  lofty  arcades)  and  vineyards  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  Monte  Brh.  Beyond  this  point  the  lake  assumes 
a  wilder  character.  The  rocks  are  so  abrupt  in  some  places  that 
scarcely  sufficient  space  is  left  for  the  footpath  at  their  base.  At  the 
N.  extremity  of  this  bay  Porlezza  (p.  142),  a  harbour  and  seat  of  the 
Italian  custom-house,  is  situated.  Small  boat  to  Lugano  10 — 12  fr.. 

Beyond  Capolago  the  road ,  commanding  a  succession  of  beau- 
tiful views ,  leads  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  by  Melano  andMa- 
roggia  to  BUsone ,  where  it  crosses  the  lake  by  means  of  an  un- 
sightly stone  dyke,  1/2  M.  in  length ,  26  ft.  in  width,  completed  in 
1846  at  a  cost  of  700,000  fr.  Each  end  of  this  structure  is 
provided  with  an  arch.  The  road  then  passes  Melide ,  on  a  pro- 
montory opposite  Bissone,  and  skirts  the  lake,  passing  the  E.  base 
of  Monte  S,  Salvatore  (p.  140).  The  white  dolomite,  of  which  the 
mountains  chiefly  consist  here,  changes  near  Melide  to  dark 
porphyry,  and  as  S.  Martina'  is  approached,  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  to  shell-limestone.  Lugano  does  not  come  in  view  until 
the  road  turns  round  the  N.  base  of  Monte  S.  Salvatore ,  where 
the  striking  beauty  of  the  situation  at  once  becomes  apparent. 

Lugano*  Hotels.  ^Hotel  du  Parc,  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of  S. 
Maria  degli  Angioli^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  with  a  pleasant  garden 
and  a  d^pendance  called  the  Belved&be  du  Paec  on  the  lake  (comp. 
also  the  Villa  Vasalli,  p.  140),  R.  2i|2— 5,  L.  t|4,  B.  i»|«,  D.  41)2, 
A.  1  fr.  5  pension  in  summer  6—9  fr. ,  in  winter  b^2 — 6  fr.  5  *H6tei, 
Washikqton  ,  in  the  old  government  buildings,  E.  2»|»,  D.  4  fr. ;  *Gkand 
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Hotel  Sdissb;  Hotel  de  la  Goubomne,  tolerable,  bnt  without  Wew; 
*BsLLBvi7E,  new,  B.  2,  B.  2,  D.  4,  L.  and  A.  ls|4  fr.  —  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Office  at  the  Gov.  Buildings  (see  below). 

B«8taiXTants.  Concordia  and  Amerieana^  both  on  the  lake^  Cq/V  Fe- 
n'nt,  Jacchini,  and  del  Teatro  in  the  Piazza  della  Biforma,  at  the  back  of 
the  Hotel  Washington. 

Lake  Baths  of  the  SodetA  Salvatore  adjoining  the  Hdtel  Belle vue,  and 
Bagni  Qalleggianti  by  the  Hotel  du  Pare  (for  swimmers,  1  fr.  with  towels). 

Silifrenoe  to  Luino  (p.  144)  once  daily  in  2i|2  hrs.,  coup^  3  fr.  60,  in- 
t^rieur  2  fr.  90  c. ;  steamboat-tickets  for  Lago  Maggiore  are  also  issued  at 
the  office  (two-horse  carr.  20,  one-horse  12  fr.,  incl.  fee);  to  Lucerne  by 
the  St.  Gotthard  twice  daily;  to  Coire  by  the  Bernardino  once  daily;  to 
Camerlata  twice  daily. 

Steamboat  to  Capolago  1  fr.  or  60  c;  to  Porletza  21(2  or  1  fr. 

Boats  to  Porlezza  (p.  142)  with  one  rower  7  fr.,  two  12  fr.,  three 
'W\it  fr. ;  to  Capolago  6,  10,  or  12  fr.,  incl.  fee. 

Carriages.  To  Luino  with  one  horse  10 ,  two  horae  20  fr.,  Bellinzona 
16  or  30,  Magadino  16  or  30,  Como  15  or  25,  Camerlata  16  or  3(),  Varese  16 
or  30,  Baveno  22  or  40,  Fliielen  with  two  horses  140  fr.  (driver's  fee  extra). 

English  Church  Service  at  the  H6tel  du  Pare. 

Lugano  (932  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  with 
6024  inhab.,  is  chaTmiugly  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
and  enjoys  quite  an  Italian  climate  (the  aloe  blooming  here  in  the 
open  air).  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place  for  a  lengthened  stay ;  the 
environs  posse'ss  all  the  charms  of  Italian  mountain  scenery ;  nu- 
merous villages  and  country-seats  are  scattered  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake ,  and  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and 
gardens,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  chest- 
nuts and  walnuts  in  the  background.  To  the  S.,  immediately  ab- 
ove the  town ,  rises  Monte  8.  Salvatore ,  wooded  to  its  summit  (p. 
140);  among  the  mountains  towards  the  N.  the  double  peak  ol 
Monte  Camoghe  (p.  45)  is  conspicuous. 

The  interior  of  the  town  with  its  arcades,  workshops  in  the 
open  air ,  and  granite-paved  streets,  is  also  thoroughly  Italian  in 
character.  On  market-day  (Tuesday)  a  variety  of  picturesque 
Italian  costumes  may  be  observed  here. 

The  once  numerous  monasteries  of  Lugano  were  suppressed  be- 
tween 1848  and  1853,  with  the  exception  of  two.  The  most  impor- 
tant was  that  of  5.  Maria  degli  Angioli ,  now  the  HOtel  du  Pare. 
The  adjacent  church  contains  three  Frescoes  by  Luinij  the  ♦Cruci- 
fixion, one  of  his  finest  works,  the  Last  Supper  (on  the  I.  wall)  in 
three  sections  ,  formerly  preserved  at  the  Lyceum,  and  a  Madonna 
(1st  chapel  on  the  r.).  —  8.  Lorenzo j  the  principal  church,  on  an 
eminence  (fine  view  from  the  terrace),  probably  erected  by  Tom- 
maso  Rodari  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent. ,  has  a  tastefully 
adorned  marble  facade. 

Adjoining  the  Theatre  is  the  Hdtel  Washington ,  formerly  the 
government  buildings  ,  with  a  cool  and  pleasant  colonnade  court. 
The  hall  contains  a  monument  to  the  architect  Canonico  di  Tease- 
rete,  and  a  marble  bust  of  Gen.  Dufour. 

A  small  temple  at  the  Villa  Tanzina ,  where  suites  of  apart- 
ments may  be  hired,    1/4  M.  S.  of  the  Hdtel  du  Pare,    contains  a 
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bust  of  Wasliington ,  ^magnum  saeculorum  decus\  The  proprietor 
is  an  Italian  wlio  amassed  a  fortune  in  America.  —  The  Villa  Va- 
salli ,  charmingly  situated  near  the  Hotel  du  Pare ,  of  which  it  is 
now  a  dtfpendance ,  has  a  beautiful  and  very  extensive  garden, 
containing  fine  cedars ,  magnolias,  camellias,  etc.  —  Superb  view 
from  the  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Enderliny  to  which  access 
is  permitted  by  the  proprietor. 

The  beautiful  *PaTk  of  M.  Ciani  (d.  1867)  extending  along 
the  N.  bay  of  the  lake  (travellers  admitted,  gardener  1  fr.), 
contains  a  marble  Monument  erected  by  the  late  proprietor  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents  and  executed  by  Vine.  Vela  in  1850. 

On  the  broad  quay  opposite  the  H6tel  du  Pare  is  a  Fountain 
with  a  Statue  of  William  Tell,  8  ft.  in  height,  in  white  sandstone, 
designed  by  Vine.  Vela,  and  erected  by  M.  Ciani. 

Delightful  excursion  to  *]Coiite  S.  Salvatore  (2982  ft.),  ascent  2  hrs., 
descent  I1J2  hr.,  guide  (4  fr.)  superfluous,  as  the  path  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
horse  9  fr.,  mule  8  fr.,  incl.  fee.  About  10  min  from  the  Hdtel  du  Pare, 
between  a  detached  house  and  the  wall  of  a  garden ,  a  good  paved  path 
diverges  to  the  r.  from  the  road  to  Como ;  2  min.  farther,  where  the  path 
divides,  not  to  the  r.,  hut  straight  on  to  the  houses;  between  these  the 
road  ascends,  past  the  handsome  and  conspicuous  (25  min.)  Villa  Marchino, 
to  (5  min.)  the  village  of  Ptuzallo,  from  which  Monte  Rosa  is  visible 
through  a  mountain-gorge.  Here  the  path  diverges  to  the  I.  from  the 
broad  road,  through  the  gateway  of  the  fourth  house  .and  ascends  to  the 
1.  by  a  stony  but  easy  ascent  in  li|2  hr.  to  the  Pilgrimage  Cftapel  on  the 
summit  (refreshments  at  a  house  near  the  top,  dear).  The  *view  embraces 
all  the  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  the  mountains  and  their  wooded 
slopes,  especially  those  above  Lugano,  sprinkled  w.Mh  numerous  villas. 
To  the  E.  above  Porlezza  is  Honte  Legnone  (p.  135),  to  the  I.  of  which, 
in  the  extreme  distance,  are  the  snow -peaks  of  the  Bernina;  K.  above 
Lugano  the  double  peak  of  Honte  Camogh^  (p.  41),  1.  of  this  the  distant 
mountains  of  St.  Gotthard;  W.  the  chain  of  Monte  Rosa,  with  the  Matter- 
horn  and  other  Alps  of  the  Valais  to  the  r.  This  view  is  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  the  morning ,  when  Monte  Rosa  gleams  in  the 
sunshine.  The  construction  of  a  carriage-road  and  of  a  hotel  on  the 
summit  is  projected.  In  descending,  the  route  through  Carona  (1966  ft.) 
and  Melide  (somewhat  longer)  may  be  chosen. 

A  drive  round  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore  (4*(2  hrs.)  is  strongly  com- 
mended. Proceed  by  (ija  hr.)  Paihbio,  where  a  monument  by  Vela  has 
been  erected  hear  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  to  Capt.  Carloni ,  who  fell  at 
Somma  Campagna  in  1848,  to  (1  hr.)  Figino^  where  the  road  approaches 
the  W.  arm  of  the  lake.  Then  skirt  the  lake,  round  the  Monte  Arbostora, 
to  (>|4  hr.)  Morcote,  charmingly  situated  and  commanded  by  a  ruined  castle 
(view  from  the  top),  and  to  (1  hr.)  Melide.  Thence  to  Lugano,  see  p.  138. 
—  The  churchyard  of  8.  Abbondio,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Pambio  (see  above), 
contains   a  fine  monument  of  the  Torriani  family  by   Vela. 

The  ascent  (2i|2  hrs.)  of  *]Conte  Bre  (31(X)ft.),  to  the  X.  £.  of  Lugano, 
is  another  easy  excursion ,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  of  Mte.  S. 
Salvatore.  A  road  runs  inland  towards  several  mills  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Thence  a  broad  and  well-constructed  path  winds  upwards  to 
the  r.  to  the  small  village  of  Desago ,  passing  a  few  groups  of  houses. 
Another  route  to  Desago  from  the  town  runs  along  the  lake  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  ascends  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  through  gardens 
etc.  Above  Desago  the  path  divides;  both  routes  are  broad,  and  well- 
constructed,  leading  round  the  mountain  to  the  village  of  Bri  on  its 
farther  side  (Inn,  bread  and  wine  only).  The  route  to  the  r.,  above  the 
lake,  is  of  surpassing  beauty,  while  that  to  the  1.  commands  a  fine  inland 
view.    Near  the  church  of  Bre  a  narrow  forest-path  ascends  to  the  summit 
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of  the  mountain.  This  path  also  divides;  the  branch  to  the  r.  traversea 
the  highest  crest  of  the  bill ,  that  to  the  1.  leads  to  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  direction  of  Lugano.  The  summit  may  be  attained  by  either. 
The  view  of  the  several  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  Porlezza,  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  is  remarkably  fine. 
Lugano  itself  is  not  visible  from  the  summit,  but  from  the  above-mentioned 
spur  a  good  view  of  it  may  be  obtained.  All  these  paths  are  easily  traced. 
From  Lugano  to  Bre  about  lifzhr. ;  from  Bre  to  the  summit  by  the  longest 
way  about  1  hr. 

Konte  Caprino,  opposite  Lugano,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  is  much 
frequented  on  holidays  by  the  townspeople,  who  possess  wine-cellars  (can- 
tine)  in  the  numerous  cool  grottoes  by  which  the  side  of  the  mountain  is 
honeycombed.  These  receptacles  are  guarded  by  numerous  huts,  which 
from  a  distance  present  the  appearance  of  a  village.  Good  wine  of  icy 
coolness  may  be  obtained  here  ('Asti"'  recommended).  These  cellars  should 
be  visited  on  account  of  their  thoroughly  Italian  characteristics.      ^ 

The  interesting  ^Grotto  of  Oiteno  may  easily  be  visited  from  Lugano 
by  the  steamboat  bound  for  Porlezza  (or  by  small  boat).  The  grotto  is 
7  min.  from  the  landing-place :  walk  through  the  village,  and  outside  the 
gate  turn  to  the  r.  immediately  before  the  stone  bridge,  and  then  cross 
the  brook.  The  mouth  of  the  gorge,  in  which  there  are  two  small  water- 
falls, is  near  a  projecting  rock.  Visitors  embark  in  a  small  boat  and 
enter  the  grotto,  the  bottom  of  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  brook. 
The  narrow  ravine  through  which  the  boat  now  threads  its  way  is  curiously 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Far  above ,  the  roof  is  formed 
by  overhanging  bushes,  between  which  an  occasional  glimpse  of  blue  sky 
is  obtained.  The  gorge,  which  is  terminated  by  a  waterfall,  resembles  that 
of  Pfaffers,  and  is  equally  imposing,  although  shorter. 

Beyond  Lugano  the  road  gradually  winds  upwards  to  the  W., 
turns  S.  past  the  small  Lake  of  Muzzano ,  crosses  the  Agno  y  and 
leads  through  the  village  of  that  name  (967  ft.),  and  a  short 
distance  farther  reaches  the  W.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  Near 
Magliaso ,  with  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Beroldingen  family,  the 
lake  is  quitted,  but  another  of  its  bays  is  touched  near  Ponte  Treta 
(so  called  from  a  bridge  across  the  Tresa,  here  connecting  the 
Swiss  and  Lombard  banks).  This  hay  is  so  completely  enclosed 
by  mountains,  that  it  appears  to  form  a  distinct  lake ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Lake  of  Lugano  by  a  narrow  channel  only.  The 
Tresaj  which  here  emerges  from  the  lake,  falls  into  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  3/^  M.  S.  W.  of  Luino.  The  road  follows  its  course  as  far  as 
the  Italian  frontier  at  Fomaaette,  where  luggage  is  examined ;  it 
then  descends  and  soon  affords  a  yiew  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

Luino,  see  p.  144. 

3.    From  Cadenabbia  (p.  132)  or  Menaggio  (p.  134)  by  Porlezza 
AND  Lugano  to  Layeno  (or  Luino,  comp.  No.  2). 

Omnibus  and  steamer  see  p.  130.  One-horse  carr.  from  Menaggio  to 
Porlezza  in  2  hrs.,  6  fr.  •,  boat  thence  to  Lugano  in  3  hrs.,  7—12  fr.,  from 
Lugano  to  Porto  in  3  hrs.,  5 — 6  fr.  •,  or  take  a  boat  direct  from  Porlezza 
to  Porto,  a  Lombard  harbour  at  the  S.  W.  bay  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  ^ 
one-horse  carr.   from  Porto  to  Laveno  in  4  hrs.,  12—15  fr. 

The  journey  from  Cadenabbia  or  Menaggio  to  Porlezza  (9  M.)  is 
recommended  to  pedestrians,  as  the  road  leads  through  a  succession 
of  imposing  and  attractive  mountain-scenes.  The  Villa  Vigoni  (p. 
134)  lies  r.  of  the  road ,  to  the  N.     The  retrospect  from  the  height 
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near  Croee,  2M^  Arom  Menaggio,  is  lovely.  The  road  then  descends 
to  the  small  Lago  del  Piano  and  the  village  of  Tavordo.  Porleisa  (/nn 
on  the  lake)  (p.  139)  is  nearly  2  M.  farther.  Attempts  at  extortion 
are  frequently  made  here  by  the  fraternity  who  prey  upon  travellers. 

The  scenery  of  the  E.  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  is  of  a  severe 
character.  Soon  after  Porlezza  is  quitted ,  the  Monte  S.  Salvatore 
(p.  140)  becomes  conspicuous  to  the  S.W.  The  lake  becomes  more 
attractive  as  Lugano  is  approached.  Qandria,  Lugano  (where  travel- 
lers to  Luino  descend),  stone  dyke  near  AfeZtde,  see  p.  138.  Morcote 
lies  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  S .  base  of  Monte  S .  Salvatore . 

Porto  (see  above)  is  the  seat  of  the  Italian  custom-house.  The 
roatl.  which  at  first  ascends  rapidly,  commands  picturesque 
reti^peets.  Beyond  Induno  (*Inn),  6  M.  from  Porto,  the  road  to 
JiTarese  is  quitted,  and  that  r.  to  S.  Ambrogio  followed. 

The  vUlage  lies  !3  H.  N.  of  Varese  (p.  136)  and  fHz  M.  S.  E.  of  the 
base  of  the  ^Kadonna  del  Konte,  a  celebrated  resort  of  pilgrims.  Fourteen 
chapels  or  stations  of  various  forms,  adorned  with  ^escoes  and  groups  in 
stucco,  have  been  erected  along  the  broad  path,  by" which  the  monastery 
and  church  on  the  mountain  (2841  ft.)  are  attained  in  1  hr.  The  view 
hence  is  not  less  celebrated  than  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  spot.  The 
small  lakes  of  Comabbio,  Biandi^one,  and  Monate,  that  of  Varese,  two  arms 
of  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  part  of  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  and  the  expansive 
and  fruitful  plain  as  far  as  Milan  are  visible.  A  far  more  comprehensive 
view,  including  the  glacier-world  also,  is  obtained  (best  by  morning-light) 
from  the  Tre  Croei  (3966  ft.),  1  hr.  N.  W.  of  the  Madonna.  Several 
cabarets  adjoin  the  monastery.  Donkeys  and  guides  (unnecessary)  are  to 
be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  road  then  leads  from  S.  Ambrogio  to  Masnago ,   where  it 

joins  that  leading  from  Varese  to  Laveno,  see  p.  137. 


23.    Lago  Maggiore.    Borromean  Islands.   From 

Arena  to  Milan. 

steamboats  ply  on  the  lake  3  times  daily  during  the  summer:  from 
Magadino  to  Arona  in  5^(2  hrs.,  from  Luifao  to  Isola  Bella  in  2i|4  hrs.,  from 
Isola  Bella  to  Arona  in  11(4  hr.  \  fares  from  Magadino  to  Arona  4  fr.  80  and 
2  fr.  65  c,  from  Luino  to  Isola  Bella  1  fr.  85  and  1  fr.  15  c,  from  Isola 
Bella  to  Arona  1  fr.  80  and  90  c,  landing  and  embarking  included.  The 
steamboats  are  the  best  and  cheapest  conveyance  to  Isola  Bella,  especially 
for  a  single  traveller  (from  Pallansa  60,  from  Stresa  M)  c);  and  as  they 
touch  at  the  island  4 — 5  times  daily,  frequent  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  the  excuifsion.  Stations  (those  at  which  the  steamers  do  not  touch 
regularly  are  printed  in  Italics;  those  with  piers  ar«  in  capitals;  the  steam- 
boat communicates  with  the  others  by  rowing-boat;  for  particulars  see 
the  ''Horaire  pour  la  Navigation  a  vapeur  du  Lac  Majeur\  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  principal  inns  on  the  banks) :  Maoadino,  Locaeno,  Ascona^ 
Brissago,  Cannobbio,  Maccagno,  Luino,  Cannero,  Oggebbio^  Ohiffa^  Porto 
VaUravaglia ^  Laveno,  Intra,  Pallanza,  Suna^  Feriolo^  Baveno,  Isola 
Bella,  Sthesa,  Belgirate,  Lesa,  Meina.  Angera^  Akona. 

Boats.  Travellers  coming  from  tne  Simplon  usually  take  a  boat  at 
Baveno  (pp.  36,  145)  to  visit  the  Borromean  Islands.  The  charge  for  an 
excursion  not  exceeding  2  hrs.  is  fixed  for  each  rower  at  2^1^  ft. ;  for  1 — 3 

gers.  2  rowers,  for  4— o  pers.  3,  more  than  6  pers.  4  rowers,  so  that  the 
alf-hour''s  passage  to  Isola  Bella  is  somewhat  expensive.    Half-way  be- 
tween Stresa  and  Baveno,  opposite  the  island,  there  is  a  ferry,  where  1 — 2 
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tt.  is  exacted  for  a  paflsage  of  scarcely  10  min. ;  the  other  boatmen  demand 
6  fr.  The  passage  from  Stresa  for  1—2  pers.  costs  2  fr.,  for  3  or  more  with 
2  rowers  4  fr. ,  according  to  tariff.  For  the  return  from  the  island  to  the 
mainland,  to  Bareno,  Stresa,  etc.,  the  boatmen  demand  5  fr.,  but  they  re- 
duce their  terms  as  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the  steamboat  approaches 
(see  above).  From  Isola  Bella  to  Isola  Madre  and  back,  incl.  stay,  5  fr. 
with  two  rowers. 

Diligence  from  Arona  twice  daily  in  6hrs.  to  Domo  cfOssola  (p.  35),  in 
correspondence  with  the  diligence  over  the  Simplon  (R.  3).  —  From  Luino 
Swiss  diligence  daily  in  2*{4  hrs.  to  Luganoj  see  p.  137.  —  From  Magadino 
(in  13|4  hr.)  and  Locarno  (in  2i|4  hrs.)  a  Swiss  diligence  twice  daily  to 
BelUnzona  (p.  40),  thence  in  summer  twice  daily  over  the  St.  Gotthard  to 
Lucerne  in  18  hrs.  (R.  4)  and  over  the  Bernardino  to  (hire  in  17  hrs.  (R.  6). 

Lago  Haggiore  (646  ft.,  greatest  depth  2800  ft.),  ihQ  Lacus 
Verhanus  of  the  Romans,  is  37  M.  In  length  and  ayerages  4i^  M. 
in  width.  The  canton  of  Ticino  possesses  only  the  N.  hank  for  a 
distance  of  9  M. ;  this  portion  of  the  lake  is  also  called  the  Ixdce  of 
Locarno.  The  W.  hank  beyond  the  brook  Valmara ,  and  the  E. 
hank  from  Zenna  helong  to  Italy.  Its  principal  trihutaries  are  on 
the  N.  the  Ticino  (TestinJ^  on  the  W.  the  Tosa,  on  the  E,  the 
Tresa ,  flowing  from  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  The  river  issuing  from 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake  retains  the  name  of  Ticino.  The  N.  banks 
are  hounded  by  lofty  mountains ,  for  the  most  part  wooded,  whilst 
the  E.  shore  towards  the  lower  end  slopes  gradually  away  to  the 
level  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  W.  hank  affords  a  succession 
of  charming  landscapes.  The  water  is  of  a  green  colour  in  its  N. 
arm,  and  deep  hlue  towards  the  S. 

The  Steamboat  leaves  Magadmo ,  the  most  N.  harbour  of  the 
lake  (immediately  to  the  S.  of  wMch  lies  Vira,  picturesquely  jut- 
ting into  the  lake),  and  steers  across  the  lake  to 

Loeamo  (682  ft.)  {^Corona^  on  the  lake ;  *Albergo  Svixzero, 
R.  iy2fr-j  in  the' town,  higher  up;  Caffh  delV  Vnione^  on  the  lake), 
with  2667inhab.,  one  of  the  three  capitals  of  the  Canton  of  Ticino, 
situated  on  the  W.  hank  of  Lago  Maggiore ,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mqggittj  the  deposits  of  which  have  formed  a  considerable  delta. 
Politically  Locarno  is  Swiss ,  but  the  character  of  the  scenery  and 
population  is  thoroughly  Italian.  The  Collegiate  Church  contains 
a  few  good  pictures.  The  handsome  Oovemment  Buildings  are 
situated  in  a  large  ^piazza'  and  public  garden.  The  pilgrimage- 
church  of  *  Madonna  del  Saaso  (1168  ft.),  on  a  wooded  eminence 
ahove  the  town,  commands  a  remarkahly  fine  view. 

The  husy  market  held  at  Locanio  every  alternate  Thursday  af- 
fords the  visitor  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  variety  of  costumes 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood.  Great  national  festival  on 
8th  Sept.,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 

The  boat  now  skirts  the  W.  bank , .  passes  Ascona  with  its 
castle  and  seminary,  Ronco,  and  Brissago  (*Alhergo  Antico),  a 
delightful  spot,  with  picturesque  white  houses  conspicuous  from 
a  great  distance,  and  an  avenue  of  cypresses  leading  to  the  church. 
The  slopes  above  the  village  are  covered  with  flg-trees ,  olives 
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and  pomegTanates ;  even  the  myrtle  flounshes  in  the  open  aii. 
Then  8,  Agiita  and  Cannobbio  (*Albergo  del  Bissonejy  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prosperous  villages  on  the  lake ,  situated  on  a 
plateau  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Cannobbino ,  and  overshadowed 
by  richly-wooded  mountains.  The  high  altar-piece  of  the  church 
Delia  Piethj  the  dome  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Bramante,  is  a  Cruci- 
fixion by  Oaud.  Ferrari.  Pleasant  walk  of  1/2  br.  inland  to  the  hydro- 
pathic establishment  of  La  Salute^  the  property  of  Dr.  Fossati-Barbd 
(pension  6  fr. ,  omnibus  at  the  pier),  and  thence  to  the  (20min.) 
Orrido,  a  wild  rocky  scene  with  a  bridge  and  (in  spring)  a  waterfall. 

The  boat  now  steers  for  the  £.  bank,  touches  at  Maeeagno, 
and  stops  at  Luino  (*H6tel  du  Simplon;  Vittoria;  Posta)^  with  the 
Palazzo  Crivelli  surrounded  by  pines,  the  station  for  Lugano  (p.  138), 
and  a  favourite  summer  resort  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
environs.  About  V2M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Margorabbia, 
lies  Qermignaga,  with  the  large  silk-spinning  (filanda)  and  silk- 
winding  (fllatoja)  factories  of  Cesare  Bozotti  and  Co.  of  Milan. 
On  the  W.  bank  rise  two  grotesque-looking  castles  (Castelli  di 
Cannero),  half  in  ruins,  the  property  of  Count  Borromeo.  In  the 
15th  cent,  they  harboured  the  five  brothers  Mazzarda,  notorious 
brigands,  the  terror  of  the  district.  CannSro  is  beautifully  situated 
in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  olive-groves ,  which  extend  far  up 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  W.  bank  is  clothed  with  the 
richest  vegetation,  and  studded  with  innumerable  white  houses 
and  a  succession  of  picturesque  villages. 

The  small  villages  of  Oggebbio  and  Ohiffa  on  the  W.  bank,  and 
Porto  Valtravaglia ,  on  the  E.  In  a  wooded  bay  beyond  the  last 
lies  Calde ,  with  the  ancient  tower  of  the  Castello  di  Calde  on  an 
eminence.  Then  Laveno  (*Po8ta;  Moroi  Stella) j  a  village  of  some 
importance ,  beautifully  situated  in  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boesio  ,  formerly  a  strongly  fortified  harbour  for  the  Austrian  gun- 
boats (omnibus  to  Varese  and  Co  mo  see  p.  137).  Behind  Laveno 
rises  II  Sasso  del  Ferro  (5918  ft.) ,  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
on  the  lake,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake ,  the  plain 
as  far  as  Milan,  and  the  Monte  Rosa  chain.  The  five-peaked 
summit  of  Monte  Rosa  is  also  visible  from  this  part  of  the 
lake. 

At  the  boat  approaches  Intra ,  a  rotunda  with  a  statue ,  belong- 
ing to  the  Villa  Prina,  becomes  visible.  The  valley,  which  here 
opens  to  the  W.,  suddenly  discloses  a  strikingly  picturesque  vievy 
of  the  N.  neighbours  of  Monte  Rosa:  first  the  Strahlhorn  ,  then 
the  Mischabel  and  Simplon.  They  are  lost  to  view  as  the  steamboat 
turns  the  point  between  Intra  and  Pallanza ,  but  soon  re-appear 
and  remain  visible  until  Isola  Bella  is  reached.  From  the  island 
itself  they  are  hidden  by  the  mountains  of  the  valley  of  the  Tosa. 

Intra  (  Vitello  d!  Oro ;  Leone  d^Oro),  a  flourishing  town  with  manu- 
factories ,  chiefly  belonging  to  Swiss  proprietors ,  is  situated  on  an 
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alluYial ,  soil,  between  the  mouths  of  two  mountain-streams,  the 
8.  Qiovanni  and  8.  Bernardino.  Omnibus  daily  between  Intra, 
Pallanza,  Gravellona,  Omegna,  and  Orta;  comp.  R.  24. 

On  the  promontory  of  8.  Remigio ,  which  here  juts  into  the 
lake ,  stands  a  church  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  temple  of 
Venus.  This  is  the  widest  part  of  the  lake.  The  little  Isola 
8.  Oiovanniy  one  of  the  Borromean  group  ,  with  its  chapel ,  house, 
and  gardens,  is  the  property  of  Count  Borromeo. 

Pallaiusa  (*Grand  Hotel  Pallanza,  a  large  house,  beautifully  situat- 
ed, R.  3,  B.  liJ2,  D.  4'(2,  A.  and  L.  i^jj  fr. ;  omnibus  on  the  quay.  — 
PosTA;  Italia.  —  Boat  with  one  rower  to  the  Isola  Madre  iif2,  with  two 
3  fr.,  to  Isola  Bella  2i|2  or  4»|2;  to  both  islands  3»(2  or  6,  to  Stresa  2>(2 
or  4,  to  Laveno  2>|2  or  4'|2,  to  Luino  6  or  10  fr.,  etc.  —  Diligence  to  Domo 
d''08sola  in  5  hrs.,  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  from  Magadino. 
Omnibus  to  Orta,  see  p.  149),  the  seat  of  the  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  a  thriving  little  town  (4000.inhab.),  delightfully  situated 
opposite  the  Borromean  Islands.  Some  of  the  gardens  here  (/JoucWi, 
Ceruttij  etc.)  deserve  a  visit. 

The  lake  here  forms  an  extensive  bay,  4^2  M-  l^^g  *Tid  2^/4  M. 
wide,  running  in  a  N.  W.  direction ,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  which 
is  the  influx  of  the  impetuous  Tosa  (Toce).  On  its  N.E.  bank 
lies  Suna,  on  the  S.W.  Feriolo  (Leone  d'Oro),  where  the  Simplon 
route  (p.  35)  quits  the  lake ;  the  steamboat  does  not  always  touch 
at  these  two  stations.  Then  Baveno  (*BeUevue;  Beaurivage; 
Sempione) ,  a  small  town  with  1300  inhab. ,  the  usual  starting- 
point  of  travellers  from  the  Simplon  for  a  visit  to  the 

"Sorromean  Islands.  The  steamers  touch  at  the  most  S.  of 
these,  the  Isola  Bella ,  which  with  the  laola  Madre  is  the  property 
of  the  Borromeo  family.  Between  these  lies  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori, 
or  8uperiorej  the  property  of  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  it ;  to  the 
N.  is  the  Isola  8.  Giovanni  mentioned  above.  Count  Vitalio  Bor- 
romeo (d.  1690)  erected  a  chateau  on  *Isola  Bella  (*H6tel  du 
Dauphin^  R.  from  2,  B.  11/2?  ^'  ^1  L.  and  A.  11/4  fr.),  and  con- 
verted the  barren  rock  into  beautiful  gardens,  rising  on  ten  terraces 
100  ft»  above  the  lake,  and  stocked  with  lemon-trees,  cedars,  mag- 
nolias, cypresses,  orange-trees,  laurels,  magnificent  oleanders,  and 
other  luxuriant  products  of  the  south.  The  view  is  very  beautiful 
(evening  light  most  favourable).  Shell-grottoes,  fountains  (dry), 
mosaics,  and  statues  meet  the  eye  in  profusion ,  but  in  some- 
what questionable  taste.  The  C^^<«a«, which  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  small  extent  of  the  island,  is  richly  decorated,  and 
contains  a  Collection  of  Pictures  more  numerous  than  valuable. 
The  N.  wing  is  in  ruins.  The  view  through  the  arches  of  the 
long  galleries  under  the  chateau  is  very  striking.  A  domestic 
hurries  visitors  through  the  apartments  (fee  1/2 — 1  f^-  f^or  each 
pers.) ,  and  consigns  them  to  a  gardener ,  who  shows  the  garden 
with  equal  dispatch  for  a  similar  fee. 
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The  *lBOla  Hadre  on  its  S.  side  resembles  the  Isola  Bella 
and  is  laid  out  in  seven  terraces  with  lemon  and  orange-trellises ; 
on  the  upper  terrace  is  an  uninhabited  Talazzo'.  On  the  N.  side, 
there  are  charming  walks  in  the  English  style,  with  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  which  render  it  a  far  pleasanter  resort  than  the  Isola 
Bella  (fee  1  fr.).  —  The  Isola  dei  Pescatori  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  small  Ashing- village,  the  single  open  space  being  just 

sufficient  for  drying  the  nets. 

The  (tcencry  around  the  Borromean  Islands  rivals  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Como  in  grandeur,  and  perhaps  surpasses  it  in  softness  of  character.  Monte 
Bosa  is  not  visible;  the  snow-mountains  to  the  N.  W.  are  the  glaciers  and 
peaks  of  the  Simplon;  of  the  nearer  mountains  the  most  conspicuous  are 
Ihe  white  granite-rocks  near  Baveno  (p.  35).  The  traveller  coming  frono. 
(he  N.  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  with  the  loveliness  of  these  hanks,  studded 
with  innumerable  habitations,  and  clothed  with  southern  vegetation  (chest- 
nuts, mulberries,  vines,  flgs,  olives);  the  exteUiSive  lake  with  its  deep  blue 
waters  and  beautiful  girdle  of  snowy  mountains  combining  the  stern 
grandeur  of  the  High  Alps  with  the  charms  of  a  southern  clime.  Rousseau 
at  one  time  intended  to  make  the  Borromean  Islands  the  scene  of  his 
*Nouvellc  Heloise"",  but  considered  them  too  artificial  for  his  romance,  in 
which  humun  nature  is  pourtrayed  with  such  a  masterly  hand. 

The  steamboat  now  steers  S.  to 

Strosa  C*H6tel  des  Iles  BoBBOMfiES  ,  with  diligence  office ,  'fa  H. 
from  the  landing-place,  R.  from  21/2,  B.  l^fz,  A.  s|4,  D.  4  fr.,  pension  in 
summer  7^J2 — 9^\2  fr.,  in  winter  5 — 6  fr.,  boat  without  rower  1»|2  fr.  for 
the  first,  1  fr.  for  each  subsequent  hour.  —  *H6tel  dk  Milan,  R.  2, 
D.  3,  L.  and  A.  1,  pension  6 — 7  fr. ;  *H6tel  dd  Simplon;  Albeboo 
Reale,  Italian  inn.  One-hone  earr.  to  Domo  d'Ossola  15 — 20  fr.,  two- 
horse  30 — 35  fr. ;  to  Arona  with  one  horse  6  fr. ;  carriages  for  the 
Simplon  rovite  to  Sion  may  also  be  procured.  "So  supplementary  carriages 
provided  when  the  diligence  is  full),  situated  on  the  coast,  opposite 
the  Isola  Bella.  The  handsome  Rosminian  Monastery  halfway  up 
the  mountain  is  now  a  college.  Beautiful  cypresses  in  the  Church- 
yard.  —  Ascent  of  Monte  Motterone,  see  p.  148. 

As  the  boat  pursues  its  course  along  the  W.  bank,  the  con- 
struction of  the  high-road,  in  many  places  supported  by  piers  of 
masonry,  attracts  attention  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  banks  gradually  become  flatter,  and  Monte  Rosa 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  W.  The  boat  touches  at  Belgirate 
(Hotel  Borromeo),  Lesa,  and  Meina  (Albergo  Zanetta)  on  the  W., 
and  at  Altera  on  the  E.  bank  (once  a  day  only),  and  finally  stops 
at  the  Arona  station.  The  handsome  chateau  above  Angera  be- 
longs to  Count  Borromeo. 

Arona  (738  ft.)  (*/toMa,  or  Posta^  diligence-office ;  *  Albergo 
Reale,  both  on  the  quay ;  Cafi  adjoining  the  Albergo  Reale ;  Cafe 
du  Lac ,  near  the  quay) ,  an  ancient  town  on  the  W.  bank ,  with 
3153  inhab.,  extends  upwards  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  In  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  5.  Maria,  the  chapel  of  the  Borromean  family,  r. 
of  the  high  altar,  contains  the  *Holy  Family  as  an  altarpiece ,  by 
Gaudenzio  Vinci,  a  master  rarely  met  with ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
five  smaller  pictures,  the  upper  representing  God  the  Father,  at 
the  sides  eight  saints  and  the  donatrix. 
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On  a  height  overlooking  the  entire  district,  V2  ^r-  N.  of  the 
station  and  pier,  is  a  colossal  *  Statue  of  8,  Carlo,  70  ft.  in 
height,  resting  on  a  pedestal  42  ft.  high,  erected  in  1697  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  Cardinal ,  Count  Carlo  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan  (born  hero  in  1538,  died  1584,  canonised  1610). 

The  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  statue  are  of  bronze,  the  robe  of 
wrought  copper,  l^otwithstanding  its  enormous  dimensions,  the  statue  is 
not  devoid  of  artistic  merit.  The  various  parts  are  held  together  by  iron 
clamps,  and  by  stout  masonry  in  the  interior.  By  means  of  ladders,  kept 
in  readiness  in  the  neighbourhood  (fee),  the  lower  part  of  the  robe  can 
be  attained  on  the  W.  side,  and  the  interior  entered.  The  venturesome 
climber  may  now  ascend  by  means  of  iron  bars  to  the  head  of  the  statue, 
which  will  hold  three  persons.  A  window  is  introduced  at  the  back  of  the 
statue.  The.  suffocating  heat  and  the  number  of  bats  which  infest  the 
interior  render  the  ascent  far  from  an  enjoyable  undertaking. 

The  adjacent  church  contains  a  few  relics  of  S.  Carlo.     The 
extensive  building  in  the  vicinity  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 
Railway  from  Arona  by  Novara  to  Genoa  and  Turin  see  R.  18. 

From  Arona  to  Milan. 

42  M.    Railway  in  2»|4— 21(2  hrs. ;  fares  8  fr.  5,  5  fr.  85,  4  fr.  15  c. 

The  line  follows  the  S.  bank  of  the  lake,  crosses  the  Ticino 
(Tessin),  the  boundary  between  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  (till  1859 
the  boundary  between  Sardinia  and  Austria),  and  reaches  Sesto- 
Calende  (Posta)  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  at 
the  efflux  of  the  Ticino.  Stat.  Vergiate,  then  Somma,  where 
P.  Com.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  Hannibal,  B.  C.  218.  The  dis- 
trict continues  arid  and  sandy  as  far  as  stat.  Gallarate  (the  junction 
of  the  Varese  line,  p.  137),  a  town  with  5200  inhab.  at  the  S.  E. 
base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  form  the  limit  of  the  vast  and  fruitful 
plain,  planted  with  maize,  mulberries,  and  vines,  extending  hence 
to  Milan. 

Next  Stat.  Busto  Arsizio,  the  church  of  which,  designed  by 
Bramante,  contains  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  Then  stat. 
LegnanOy  where  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  defeated  by  the  Milanese 
in  1175;  the  principal  church  contains  a  fine  altar-piece,  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Luini.  Stat.  Parahiago.  Stat.  Rhh  (p.  113) 
possesses  a  church  (Madonna  dei  Miracoli)  by  Pellegrini,  which 
however  remained  unfinished  till  near  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.     Last  stat.  Musocco. 

Milan,  see  R.  19.     Omnibuses  and  fiacres,  see  p.  114. 

24.    From  Stresa  to  Varallo. 

Monte  Motterone.    Lake  of  Orta.    Yal  di  Sesia. 

Three  days  suffice  for  a  visit  to  this  district,  which,  though  seldom 
visited,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  S.  Alps.  Travellers  from  the 
Simplon  (B.  3)  should,  after  visiting  the  Borromean  Islands,  begin  this 
excursion  at  Stresa  (p.  146)  and  terminate  it  at  Arona;  ur  Qrartllona 
(p.  35)  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point,  and  Stresa  the  termination,  in 
which  case  the  portion  between  Orta  and  Varallo  must  be  traversed  twice. 

10* 
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From  Stresa  or  Isola  Bella  to  Orta  7,  from  Orta  to  Varallo  5  hrs.  walking; 
from  Varallo  to  Arona  or  No  vara  about  6  hrs.  drive.  —  A  guide  (to  the 
summit  of  the  pass  4,  to  the  top  of  Motterone  5,  to  Orta  10  fr.,  and  gra- 
tuity) should  be  taken  as  far  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  pass ,  or 
to  the  chalets,  especially  if  the  traveller  intends  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  (recommended  in  fine  weather,  2  hrs.  additional).  A 
supply  of  provisions  is  necessary  for  the  excursion,  little  except  milk 
being  procurable.    Donkey  6  fr.  to  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

The    long    Monte    Motterone    separates    the    Lago    Magglore 

from    the  Lake    of  Orta.     The    footpath   which   crosses   it   from 

Stresa  to  Orta  (road  in  course   of  construction)   begins  opposite 

Isola  Bella,   at  the  landing-place  of  the  boats,  and  ascends  rapidly 

by  the  r.  bank  of  the  brook  as  far  as  the  (1/2  hr.)  village  ,  beyond 

which  it  pursues  a  N.  direction    through  the  chestnut-wood  on 

the  slope  of  the  mountain  (1/2  ^^'O?  commanding  a  beautiful  view 

of  the  Lago  Maggiore.     On  (1/2  ^r.)  emerging  from  the  wood,  the 

path  ascends  to  the  W.,  traversing  moor  and  pasture;  in  1/2  ^^' 

it  passes  three  rocks,  crosses  the  brook,  and  (8/4  hr.)  reaches  a 

small  group  of  houses  (Ristorante  alV  Alpe  Volpe),  10  min.  below 

the  culminating  point  of  the  pass.     The  summit  of  the  mountain 

may  be  attained  hence  in  1  hr. 

The  extensive  prospect  commanded  by  the  summit  of  ^Koiite  Kotterone 
(4891  ft.)  or  Margotzolo ,  which  may  be  termed  the  Bigi  of  the  S.  Alps, 
embraces  the  entire  amphitheatre  of  mountains  from  Monte  Rosa  to  the 
Ortler  in  the  Tyrol.  To  the  r.  of  Monte  Rosa  appear  the  snow -mountains 
of  Montr  Moro,  Pizzo  di  Bottarello,  Simplon,  Monte  Leone,  Gries,  and  St. 
Gotthard',  farther  E.  the  conical  Stella  above  Ghiavenna,  and  the  long, 
imposing  ice-range  of  the  Bernina,  which  separates  the  Val  Bregaglia 
(p.  45)  from  the  Valtellina  (p.  52).  At  the  spectator's  feet  lie  six  different 
lakes,  the  Lake  of  Orta,  Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Monate,  Lago  di  Gomabbio, 
Lago  di  Biandrone,  aAd  Lago  di  Yarese;  farther  to  the  r.  stretch  the 
extensive  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
the  lofty  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  Ticino  and  the  Sesia  meander  like  silver 
threads  through  the  plains,  and  by  a  singular  optical  delusion  frequently 
appear  to  traverse  a  lofty  table-land.  The  simultaneous  view  of  the  Isola 
Madre  in  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Isola  S.  Giulio  in  the  Lake  of  Orta  haa 
a  remarkably  picturesque  effect.  The  mountain  itself  consists  of  a  number 
of  barren  summits,  studded  with  occasional  chalets ,  shaded  by  trees.  At 
its  base  it  is  encircled  by  chestnut-trees,  and  the  foliage  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  landscape  far  and  wide  impart  a  peculiar  charm  to  the 
picture. 

At  the  chalets,  10  min.  from  the  flnger-post  mentioned  above, 

milk  may  be  procured;  (^4  ^''•)  *^®  solitary  church  of  Madonna  di 

Lucciago,  (8/4  hr.)  CheginOj  (1/4 ^^0  ArmenOy  and  (40  min.)  Miaslno 

are  successively  passed,   and  (I/2  hr.)  the  high-road  is  reached 

(3/4  M.   from  Orta)  near  the  pension  Ronchetti  Posta.     A  little 

beyond    the   latter  a  path    diverges    from    the  road  to   the   r. , 

ascending  in  10  min.  to  the  Sacro  Monte  (see  below),  which  may 

now  be  most  conveniently  visited  in  passing. 

Orta  (1220  ft.)  (*Leone  d'Oro;  Hdtel  S,  (?i««o,- both  on  the 
quay;  one-horse  carr.  to  Gravellona  8  fr.),  a  small  town  with 
narrow  streets ,  paved  with  marble  slabs ,  is  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  promontory  extending  into  the  lake,  at  the  base 
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of  a  precipitous  cliflf.  At  the  S.  entrance  of  the  town  is  the 
handsome  villa  of  the  Marquis  Natta  of  No  vara. 

Omnibtu  and  Diligence  from  Oris  daily  to  Omegna  (Posta),  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Lago  di  Orta,  and  by  Gravellona  (p.  35)  to  Pallanza  (p.  146)-, 
also  from  Orta  by  Buccione^  a  village  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lago  dl  Orta, 
commanded  by  the  old  Castello  di  Bucdone^  to  Oozzano,  the  terminus  of 
the  Novara-Gozzano  railway. 

Above  Orta  rises  the  Sacro  Konte  (ascent  between  the  two  hotels),  a 
beautifully  wooded  eminence,  laid  out  as  a  park,  on  which  20  chapels  were 
erected  in  the  16th  cent,  in  lionour  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  each  containing 
a  scene  from  the  life  of  the  saint.  The  life-size  figures  are  composed  of 
terracotta,  highly  coloured,  with  a  background  al  fresco^  as  a  whole, 
though  destitute  of  artistic  worth,  the  representations  are  spirited  and 
etfective.  The  best  groups  are  in  the  iSth,  16th,  and  20th  chapels ,  the 
last  representing  the  canonization  of  the  saint  and  the  assembly  of 
cardinals.  The  ^Totoer  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  commands  an  admirable 
panorama;  the  snowy  peak  ofHonteRosa  rises  to  the  W.  above  the  lower 
intervening  mountains.  The  ^Eremita  del  Monte''  expects  a  fee  of  1  fr., 
for  showing  the  above-mentioned  three  chapels. 

In  the  Lake  of  Orta  (9  M.  in  length,  IV2  M.  in  width),  op- 
posite to  Orta ,  rises  the  rocky  island  of  S.  Ginlio ,  covered  with 
trees  and  groups  of  houses  (boat  there  and  back  1  fr.).  The  Church, 
founded  by  St.  Julius,  who  came  from  Greece  in  379  to  convert 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  to  Christianity,  has  heen  frequently 
restored ;  it  contains  several  good  reliefs ,  some  ancient  frescoes, 
a  handsome  pulpit  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  in  the  sacristy  a 
Madonna  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari. 

On  the  W.   bank  of  the  lake,   opposite  the  island -,    the  white 

houses  of  the  village  of  Pella  peep  from  the  midst  of  vineyards  and 

groves  of  chestnut  and  walnut-trees.     Passage  from  Orta  to  Pella 

2  fr.  with  two  rowers. 

A  path  towards  the  S.  winds  upwards  from  Pella,  through  a  grove  of 
chestnut  and  fruit  trees,  in  20  min.  to  the  Madonna  del  Sasto,  the  pictu- 
resque church  of  the  village  of  Boletto.  An  open  space  by  the  church,  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  above  the  lake ,  commands 
a  fine  prospect. 

At  Pella  mules  may  be  procured  for  the  journey  over  the  Colma 
to  Varallo  (5  hrs.,  guide  unnecessary).  A  steep  path  ascends  the 
hill  to  the  W.,  traversing  luxuriant  gardens  (vines,  figs,  pumpkins, 
and  fruit-trees);  in  12  min.  the  ascent  to  the  r.  must  he  avoided. 
In  1  hr.  (from  Pella)  Arola  is  reached ,  at  a  small  chapel  beyond 
which  the  ascent  to  the  r.  must  again  be  avoided ;  the  path  pursues 
a  straight  direction  and  soon  descends.  The  Pellino ,  a  mountain- 
torrent  ,  descending  from  the  Colma,  forms  (5  min.)  a  picturesque 
waterfall.  Beautiful  retrospective  views  of  the  lake.  The  path 
now  ascends  through  a  shady  wood,  between  disintegrated  blocks 
of  granite  which  crumble  beneath  the  touch,  to  the  Col  di  Colma 
(21/2  ^rS'  from  Pella),  a  ridge  connecting  Monte  Pizzigone  with 
Monte  Oinistrella.  The  prospect  of  the  Alps  is  beautiful,  embrac- 
ing Monte  Rosa,  the  lakes  of  Orta  andVarese,  and  the  plain  of 
Lombardy.  The  whole  route  is  attractive.  In  descending  on  the 
W.  side  (to  the  r.)  the  traveller  overlooks  the  fruitful  Vol  Sesia, 
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witli  its  nnmerou^  villages.  The  path,  again  traversing  groves  of 
chestnut  and  walnut-trees,  carpeted  with  turf  and  wild-flowers, 
now  leads  through  the  Val  Duggia  to  (1  hr.)  Civiasco  and  (1  hr.} 
Varallo(1515  ft.)  (*Italiai  *Posta;  Falcone  Nero)  ^  the  prin- 
cipal village  (3200  inhab.)  in  the  valley  of  the  SesiOy  a  stream 
which  is  frequently  dry  in  summer.  The  old  town  and  the  Sacro 
Monte  are  very  picturesque  when  seen  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge.     In  the  town  a  monument  has   been   erected   to  Victor 

Emmanuel. 

The  Saoro  Konte  (1981  ft.),  the  object  of  numerous  pilgrimages, 
rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  It  is  attained  in  >{«  hr.  by 
a  path  shaded  by  beautiful  trees,  but  the  enjoyment  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  importunities  of  beggars.  The  summit,  surmounted  by  a  chapel 
and  crucifix,  commands  a  magnificent  view.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  in  all  46  Chapels  or  Oratories  On  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  Sacro 
Monte,  many  of  them  buried  among  the  trees,  containing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  Saviour,  in  terracotta,  with  life-size  figures  arranged  in  groups. 
Each  chapel  is  devoted  to  a  different  subject;  the  Ist,  for  example, 
the  Fall,  the  2nd  the  Annunciation,  and  so  on  to  the  46th,  which 
contains  the  Entombment  of  the  Virgin.  Some  of  the  frescoes  by  Pele- 
grino  Tibaldi  and  Oaudenzio  Ferrari  are  worthy  of  inspection.  This 
*'Nuova  Oerutalemme  nel  Saero  Monte  di  Varallo'  was  founded  by  Ber- 
nardino Caloto,  a  Milanese  nobleman,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent YIII.  As  a  resort  of  pilgrims,  it  did  not  come  into  vogue  until  after 
the  visits  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  (p.  147)  in  1578  and  1584,  from  which 
period  most  of  the  chapels  date. 

Varallo  is  admirably  adapted  as  head-quarters  for  excursions 
to  the  neighbouring  valleys ,  which  are  very  attractive  and  easily 
accessible  (comp.  Baedekers  Switterland). 

A  carriage-road  (omnibus  twice  daily)  descends  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Sesia  to  (6  M.)  Borgo  Sesia,  {jl^j^  M.)  Romagnano 
(Posta) ;  then  quitting  the  Val  Sesia,  by  Sizzano^  Fara^  and  Briona 
to  Novara  (p.  110). 

25.  From  Arona  to  Qenoa. 

Ill  M.  Railway  in  5—6  hrs.  -,  fares  19  fr.  65,  13  fr.  75,  9  fr.  95  c. ; 
no  luggage  free  except  small  articles  carried  in  the  hand,  i^ood  refresh- 
ment-rooms at  Novara  and  Alessandria.  If  Arona  has  been  quitted  late  in 
the  day,  it  is  better  to  spend  the  night  at  Alessandria  than  to  perform 
the  interesting  journey  through  the  Apennines  in  the  dark. 

The  railway  at  first  commands  picturesque  views  (to  the  1.)  of 
the  S.  extremity  of  Lago  Maggiore  (p.  146)  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Brianza  (p.  127).  Numerous  cuttings  and  embankments.  A 
flat ,  agricultural  district  extending  as  far  as  Alessandria  is  soon 
reached.     The  Ticino  flows  at  some  distance  to  the  1. 

Stations  BorgO'TieinOj  Varallo-' Pombia,  and  Oleggio  (to  the  r. 
a  flne  glimpse  of  the  Monte  Rosa  chain).  Then  stat.  Bellinzago, 
and  (23  M.)  Koyara  (p.  112),  where  the  Arona  and  Genoa  line  is 
crossed  by  that  from  Milan  to  Turin  (R.  18) ;  to  Turin  in  3  hrs. 
(fares  10  fr.  45,  7  fr.  85,  5  fr.  25  c). 

Next  stations  Vespolate,  Borgo  Lavezzaro,  Mortara,  the  last  of 
which  Was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Austrians  two  days  before  the 
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battle  of  Novara  (p.  112).     To  the  r.  and  1.  are  numerous  fields  of 
rice,  wMcli  are  laid  under  water  during  two  months  in  the  year. 

F&OM  MoBTAKA  TO  MiLAN  (32  M.)  railway  in  i^j^ — 2  hrB.;  fares  4  fr. 
45,  3  fr.  30,  2  fr.  15  c.  (from  Milan  to  Genoa  by  this  line  .express  in  5, 
ord.  trains  in  8  hrs.^  comp.  K.  26).  Stat,  yig^evano  (Albergo  Reale),  a  town 
of  some  importance  in  the  silk-trade,  wit&  15,000  inhab.,  is  situated 
near  the  r.  bank,  of  the  Ticino.  Spacious  market-place  surrounded  by 
arcades.  Beyond  Vigevano  the  Ticino  in  crossed  5  stat.  Abbiategrasso^ 
Oaggiano,  Corsieo,  and  Milan  (p.  113). 

Next  stations  Valle,  Sartirana^  Torre-Beretti  (railway  to  Pavia, 
see  p.  155). 

To  the  1.  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines  forms  a  blue  line  in 
the  distance.  Rice-fields  are  seen  in  every  direction.  The  line 
crosses  the  Po  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  twenty-one  arches,  and 
traverses  sandy  hills  planted  with  vines.  Beyond  (30Y2  M.)  stat. 
Valenia  (branch-line  to  Vercelli,  see  p.  112)  the  train  passes 
through  a  tunnel  IY3  M.  in  length.  Then  stat.  Val  Madonna; 
several  picturesquely  situated  small  towns  lie  on  the  chain  of  hills 
to  the  r.    The  Tanaro  is  then  crossed,  and  some  fortifications  passed. 

(10  M.)  Alessandria  (Hdtel  de  VUnivers;  Europa;  Victoria; 
Aquila;  *Eailway  Restaurant),  an  uninteresting  town  with  57,079 
inhab.,  situated  on  the  Tanaro  in  a  marshy  district,  and  strongly 
fortified,  was  founded  in  1168  by  the  Lombard  towns  allied 
against  the  Emp.  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  named  after  Pope  Ale- 
ander  III.  It  is  surnamed  delta  paglia ,  i.  e.  of  straw ,  perhaps 
because  the  first  houses  were  built  of  clay  and  straw.  Alessandria 
being  a  junction  of  several  lines ,  carriages  are  generally  changed 
here.      Railway  to  the  W.  to  Turin,  see  R.  13;    E.  to  Piacenza, 

Parma,  Bologna (Ancona),  RR.  12,  40;  to  Cavaller-Maggiore,  p.  111. 

From  Alessandria  to  acqui,  a  branch-line  towards  the  S.  in  i  hr.  10 
min.  (fares  3  fr.  75,  2  fr.  65,  i  fr.  90  c).  Acqui ,  the  Aquae  Staiielae  of  the 
Romans,  an  episcopal  town  on  the  Barmida  with  8600  inhab.,  is  well 
known  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  resemble  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
their  ingredients  and  effects.  The  Cathedt'al,  with  its  double  aisles,  dates 
from  the  12 th  cent.  Xear  Acqui  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  were 
defeated  by  the  French  in  1794.  Good  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity. 
This  line  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Cairo  and  Savona  (p.  96),  where  it  will 
unite  with  the  coast-line  from  Genoa  to  Nice. 

The  line  crosses  the  Bormida,  which  a  short  distance  below 
Alessandria  falls  into  the  Tanaro.  About  IY4  M.  E.  Of  the  bridge, 
in  the  plain  between  the  Bormida  and  the  Scrivia ,  is  situated  the 
small  village  of  Marengo ,  near  which ,  on  14th  June ,  1800, 
was  fought  a  battle  which  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Napoleon,  the  Austrians 
by  Melas.  The  battle  lasted  12  hrs.,  and  the  French  lost  Desaix, 
one  of  their  best  generals. 

The  district  which  the  railway  now  intersects  is  at  first  flat ; 
in  the  distance  rise  the  Apennines.  Next  stat.  Frugarolo.  (14  M.) 
Stat.  Kovi  (*Sirena)  (branch-line  to  Pavia  and  Milan,  see  R.  26 ; 
to  Piacenza,  see  R.  12),  situated  on  the  hills  to  the  r.,  commanded 
by  a  lofty  square  tower,  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
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Austrians  and  Russians  under  Suwarow  over  the  French  on  15th 
Aug.,  1799.  At  Stat.  Serravalle  the  train  enters  a  mountainous 
district ;  then  Arqttata^  with  a  ruined  castle  on  the  height.  Be- 
tween this  point  and  Genoa  there  are  eleven  tunnels.  The  train 
winds  its  way  through  profound  rocky  ravines  (la  bocchetta),  tra- 
versing lofty  embankments  and  several  times  crossing  the  mountain- 
brook  (Scrivia).  The  scenery  is  imposing  and  beautiful.  Stat. 
Isola  del  Cantone;  on  the  height  to  the  r.  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
Stat.  Busalla,  the  culminating  point  of  the  line,  1192ft.  above  the 
sea-level,  is  the  watershed  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  last  tunnel,  the  Galleria  dei  Gioviy  is  upwards  of  2  M.  in 
length,  the  transit  occupying  7  min.  Then  several  short  cuttings. 
The  landscape  becomes  more  smiling;  the  hills,  planted  with 
vines  and  corn ,  gradually  become  more  thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
villas  of  the  Genoese. 

To  the  r.,  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  mountain  near  stat. 
Pontedecimo,  rises  the  white  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Guardia. 
Next  Stat.  Boluineto  and  Rivarolo.  The  railway  now  crosses  the 
Poicevera ,  the  stony  channel  of  which  is  occasionally  covered  by 
an  impetuous  torrent.  On  the  summits  of  the  heights  to  the  1. 
are  towers  belonging  to  the  old  fortifications  of  Genoa.  The  last 
stat.  S.  Pier  d' Arena  is  a  suburb  of  Genoa.  On  the  r.  are  the 
lighthouse  and  citadel,  beneath  which  the  train  enters  the  town 
by  a  tunnel.  On  the  r. ,  before  the  station  is  entered,  stands  the 
Palazzo  del  Principe  Doria. 

(33^2  M.)  Genoa,  see  p.  84. 

26.   From  Milan  to  Genoa  by  Pavia. 

Certosa  di  Favia. 

95.  M.  Railway  from  Milan  to  Pavia  in  50  min.  or  1  hr.  (fares  4  fr. 
40,  3  fr.  20,  2  fr.  30  c.)-,  from  Milan  to  Genoa  in  4»|4— S^ja  hrs.  (fares  17  fr. 
25,  12  fr.  75,  8  fr.  75  c).  An  early  train  should  be  taken  in  order  that 
the  remarkable  scenery  of  the  Apennines  may  be  seen  to  advantage. 
Those  who  desire  to  visit  both  the  Certosa  and  Favia  from  Milan  are 
recommended  to  take  a  return-ticket  to  Pavia^  inspect  the  town  (in  about 
3  hrs.),  and  then  drive  (one-hors.e  carriage  4—5  fr.)  to  the  Certosa,  a 
pleasant  journey  of  50  min.,  skirting  a  canal.  A  visit  to  the  Certosa 
occupies  1^J2 — 2  hrs.  ^  thence  to  stat.  Certosa  a  walk  of  *|4  hr.  (The 
return- ticket  is  of  course  not  available  for  the  journey  from  Pavia  to  the 
Certosa  and  thence  to  Milan,  as  the  journey  cannot  be  broken  without 
the  ticket  being  given  up.) 

The  train  to  Pavia  at  first   follows  the  Piacenza   line ,   then 

diverges  to  the  S.W.  before  stat.  Rogoredo  Is  reached.     The  high 

road ,  which  in  a  straight  direction  follows  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia 

(p.  115),   a  broad  canal,  lies  on  the  r.     Below  Pavia,  near  the 

union  of  this  canal  with  the  Ticino ,  there  are  some  remarkable 

locks.   The  district  is  flat ;  underwood  and  rice-fields  are  traversed 

alternately.     Stations  Locate  and  ViUamaggiore, 
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On  the  road,  to  the  W.  of  the  line ,  lies  Binascoj  a  small  town 
with  an  ancient  castle,  in  which,  on  13th  Sept.,  1418,  the  jealous 
and  tyrannical  Duke  Fil.  Maria  Yisconti  caused  his  noble  and  inno- 
cent wife  Beatrice  di  Tenda  (p.  110)  to  he  executed. 

If  the  Certosa  is  visited  from  the  railway,  the  train  is  quitted 
at  Stat.  Guin%ano ,  or  deUa  Certosa ,  whence  the  path  planted  with 
willows  is  followed,  and  the  long  garden- wall  of  the  monastery 
skirted  towards  the  r.  (walk  of  1/4  hr.).  The  Sagrestano  should  be 
enquired  for  at  the  entrance.  A  French  lay-brother  generally  acts 
as  guide  (fee  for  1  pers.  1  fr.5  the  fees  are  expended  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  buildings).  The  monastery  at  present  numbers  1 1  inmates. 

The  celebrated  ^Certosa)  or  Carthusian  monastery,  founded  in 
1396  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  suppressed  under  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II.,  was  restored  to  its  original  destination  in  1844  and  present- 
ed to  the  Carthusians.  The  **Fa(ade,  begun  in  1473  by  Am- 
brogio  Borgognone,  an  example  of  the  richest  Renaissance  style,  is 
entirely  covered  with  marble  of  different  colours  and  most  taste- 
fully decorated;  below  are  medallions  of  Roman  emperors,  above 
them  scenes  from  sacred  history,  and  from  the  life  of  Giangaleazzo  ; 
then  heads  of  angels ,  beyond  them  the  magnificent  windows,  and 
above  these  numerous  niches  tilled  with  statues.  All  the  most 
distinguished  Lombard  masters  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  cent, 
have  had  a  share  in  its  embellishment,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the 
flnest  work  of  this  decorative  description  in  N.  Italy ,  although  in- 
ferior to  the  facades  of  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena,  es- 
pecially as  the  upper  part  has  never  been  completed.  The  body 
of  the  church,  begun  in  1396  by  Marco  di  Campione  in  the  Gothic 
style ,  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles  and  14  chapels ,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  borne  by  ten  slender  columns.  The  Interior 
(to  which  ladies  are  now  admitted)  is  sumptuously  and  tastefully 
fitted  up.  The  handsome  coloured  enrichments  were  probably 
designed  by  Borgognone ,  and  the  pavement  of  modern  mosaic  is 
also  worthy  of  notice.  The  chapels  and  altars  are  richly  adorned 
with  valuable  columns  and  precious  stones,  and  the  church  contains 
several  interesting  pictures  and  monuments. 

2nd  Chape)  on  the  r. :  guod  altar-piece  in  six  sections  by  Macrinu 
(fAlba  (1496);  4th  Chapel  r.,  Crucifixion  by  Ambrogio  Borgognone;  5th 
Chapel  r.,  St.  Sirus  with  four  saints,  by  the  same.  The  2nd  Chapel  on  the 
1.  (counting  from  the  entrance)  formerly  contained  a  picture  by  Perugino  in 
six  sections,  of  which  the  central  part,  above,  representing  *God  the  Father, 
is  alone  original,  the  other  parts  being  now  in  France  and  England.  The 
other  frescoes  and  paintings  by  Borgognone.^  Procaceini,  OvercinOy  Bianchi., 
Crespi.,  father  and  son,  and  others  are  of  no  great  value.  The  transept  and 
choir  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  beautiful  screen  of  iron 
and  bronze.  S.  Transept :  magnificent  ^Monument  of  Giangaleazzo  Visconti, 
designed  in  1490  by  OaUazzo  Pellegrini^  but  executed  chiefly  by  Antonio 
da  Amadeo  and  Qiacomo  della  Porta^  and  not  completed  till  1562.  N.  Transept : 
Monuments  of  Ludovico  il  Moro  and  his  wife  ^Beatrice  d'Este  (d.  1497). 
The  *choir  contains  a  fine  altar  with  carving  of  the  16th  century.  The 
choir-stalls  are  adorned  with  figures  of  apostles  and  saints  from  drawings 
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by  BorgogQone.  The  four  handsome  bronze  c&ndelabra  in  front  of  them 
are  by  Libero  Fontana.  The  old  sacristy  to  the  I.  of  the  choir  contains 
a  beautifully  carved  ivory  altar-piece  in  upwards  of  60  sections  by  Leonardo 
de"  UbricKki  of  Florence  (16th  cent.)>  The  door  to  the  r.  of  the  choir, 
handsomely  framed  in  marble,  leads  to  the  Lavatorio,  which  contains  a 
richly  adorned  fountain  and  (on  the  1.)  the  Madonna  and  child  in  fresco 
by  Bern.  Luiui.  To  the  r.  of  the  lavatory  is  a  sma<Il  burial-place.  The 
Sagrestia  Kuova,  or  Oratorio,  is  entered  from  the  S.  end  of  the  transept : 
^Altar-piece,  an  Assumption  by  Andrea  Solario,  but  the  upper  part  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  OitMo  Campi  of  Cremona.  Over  the  door, 
Madonna  enthroned,  by  Bart.  Montagna;  the  side  pictures  by  Borgognone. 
The  front  part  of  the  ^Cloisters  (deUa  Fontana)  possesses  slender  marble 
columns  and  charming  decorations  in  terracotta.  Fine  view  hence  of  the 
side  of  the  church  and  the  S.  transept  with  its  trilateral  end.  The 
refectory  is  also  situated  here.  Around  the  large  cloisters,  farther  back, 
are  situated  the  24  small  houses  occupied  by  the  monks,  each  consisting 
of  three  rooms  with  a  small  garden. 

The  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which  Francis  I.  of  France  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Emperor  Charles  V.,  took  place  near  the  Certosa  in  1525. 

Pavia  {^Croce  Bianca^  R.  from  21/2  fr«>  ^-  Va?  omnibus  Y2fr. ; 
Lombardia;  Pozzo^  near  the  bridge  over  the  Ticino;  Trc  Re,  start- 
ing-point of  the  diligences ;  CafS  at  the  corner  '  of  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the  Corso  Cavour),  with  29,618  inhab., 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  the  Ticinum 
of  the  ancients ,  subsequently  Papla,  was  also  known  as  the  Citth 
di  Cento  Torri  from  its  hundred  towers,  many  of  which  still 
exist.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  until  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Milanese;  it  is 
still  partly  surrounded  by  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  that  period. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  situated  the  Castle ,  erected  by  the 
Visconti  in  1460 — ^69,  now  employed  as  a  barrack. 

Leaving  the  railway  -  station ,  we  enter  the  Corso  Cavour 
through  the  Porta  Borgorato  or  Marengo  (in  a  wall  to  the  r.  is  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  magistrate),  and  following  the  Via  S.  Giuseppe 
to  the  r.  reach  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  The  Cathedral  (PI.  4)  rises 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  basilica,  to  which  a  gateway  on  the  1.  and 
the  huge  Romanesque  campanile  still  belong.  The  present  edifice, 
begun  in  accordance  with  a  design  by  Bramante ,  and  continued  by 
Cristoforo  Bocchi  in  1486 ,  but  never  completed,  is  a  vast  circular 
structure  with  four  arms. 

In  the  interior,  on  the  r.,  is  the  sumptuous  ^Afca  di  8.  Agostino, 
adorned  with  290  figures  (of  saints  and  allegorical),  begun ,  it  is 
supposed,  in  1362  by  Bonino  da  Campiglione,  by  whom  the  figures 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  family  at  Verona  (p.  173)  were  exe- 
cuted. The  lance  of  Roland  is  also  preserved  here.  Then ,  to  the 
r.  of  the  entrance,  a  large  model  in  wood  of  the  church  as  originally 
projected. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  EmanueUy  a  street 
intersecting  the  town  in  a  straight  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the 
Porta  di  Milano  to  the  Porta  Ticinese ,  and  leading  to  the  covered 
Bridge  (a  pleasant   promenade   with  picturesque   View)  over  the 
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TieinOj  which  is  here  navigated  by  barges  and  steamboats.  A 
chapel  stands  on  the  bridge,  halfway  across. 

S.  MieKele  (PL  7),  to  which  the  third  side-street  to  the  r.  leads 
(coming  from  the  bridge),  a  Romanesque  structure  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  Lombard  kings ,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  cent.,  but  has  recently  been  restored.  The  facade  is  adorned 
with  numerous  very  ancient  reliefs  in  sandstone  in  ribbon-like 
stripes  and  a  curious  gable  gallery.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
supported  by  eight  pillars ,  from  which  rise  double  round  arches. 
The  short  choir,  under  which  there  is  a  crypt,  terminates  in  an 
apse.  Over  the  centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  dome.  The  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  ancient  frescoes  by  pupils  of  Giotto. 

The  traveller  may  now  ascend  the  Corso  Vitt.  Bmanuele  to  the 
University  (PL  31),  the  oldest  In  Europe,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Charlemagne.  The  building  is  much  handsomer  than  that  of 
Padua  (p.  189) ;  the  quadrangles  of  the  interior  are  surrounded  by 
handsome  arcades  and  embellished  with  numerous  memorial-tablets, 
busts,  and  monuments  of  celebrated  prjfessors  and  students.  In 
the  first  court  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  mathematician  Antonio 
Bordoni  (d.  1864),  in  the  second  three  monuments  to  professors 
attended  by  students. 

The  Contrada  del  Gesil,  opposite  the  university,  and  the  first 
street  diverging  from  it  to  the  1.  lead  to  the  (r.)  Casa  Malaspina, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  which  are  busts  of  Boethius  and 
Petrarch,  The  former,  when  confined  here  by  Emperor  Theodoric, 
composed  his  work  on  the  ^Consolation  of  Philosophy',  and  the 
latter  once  spent  an  autumn  here  with  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law.  His  grandson,  who  died  at  the  Casa  Malaspina,  was  interred 
in  the  neighbouring  church  of  S,  Zeno.  A  short  poem  of  Petrarch 
in  allusion  to  this  event,  in  six  Latin  distichs ,  is  one  of  the  many 
inscriptions  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance.  The  building  con- 
tains a  small  collection  of  pictures  and  engravings.  —  The  Contrada 
del  Gesil  terminates  in  the  Piazza  del  Carmine,  in  which  is  situated 
the  church  of  8,  Maria  del  Carmine  (PL  6),  a  brick  edifice  of  fine 
proportions ,  flanked  with  chapels,  and  dating  from  1395.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  a  handsome  court  of  the  15th  cent,  (undergoing  resto- 
ration). 

From  Patia  to  Valbmza  by  railway  in  2  hrs.  (fares  5  fr.  76,  4  fr.  5, 

2  fr.  90  e.).    The  line  crosAes  the  Ticino  and  intersects  the  Lomellina^  or 

'  broad  plain  of  the  Po,  in  a  S.W.  direction.     Stations  Cava^  Zinaseo^  Pieve, 

SannazgarOy    Ferrera,    Lomello^   Mede,    CastellarOy    ToiTe-Beretti ,    Valenza; 

Bee  p.  151. 

Beyond  Pavia  the  line  crosses  the  Ticino,  and  a  short  distance 

farther  the  Po  and  one  of  its   small   affluents.      Stations  Cava- 

ManarUy  Bre9$ana^  Calcababbio, 

▼ogliers,  and  the  journey  to  Tortona,  see  p.  81.  Novi,  and 
the  journey  to 

Gtonoa,  see  p.  151. 
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43  M.  Railway  in  5»|2— 7  hrs.  (fares  18  fr.  56,  13  fr.  53,  10  tt.  61  c). 
Finest  views  to  the  left. 

First  stations  Limito  and  Melzo.  Near  stat.  Cassano ,  A  large 
village  with  handsome  houses ,  the  train  crosses  the  blue  Aidxi^ 
which  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Como  near  Lecco  (p.  136).  At 
Treviglio  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  (branch-line  to  Crtmonay  see 
R.  32). 

Bergamo  (1246  ft.)  ("^Italia,  R.  from  2  fr.,  L.  1/2,  A.  1/2  &• ; 
*Venezia;  Elefanie;  *Caffe  Centrale)^  the  capital  of  the  district,  or 
'Delegation',  consisting  of  two  distinct  quarters,  the  new  town  (Borgo 
S,  Leonardo)  and  the  old  town  (Citth)y  is  an  important  commercial 
place  with  37,363  inhab.,  celebrated  for  its  great  Fair,  the  Fiera 
di  S.  AlessandrOy  held  annually  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September.     The  New  Town ,  containing  the  Fiera^  or 
site  of  the  fair ,  the  corso,  and  the  new  town-hall  (municipaUth)^ 
is  situated  on  level  ground.     The  Old  Town  on  the  hill,  connected 
with  the  lower  town  by  the  Strada  Vittorio  Emanuele ,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  very  steep  streets,  is  the  seat  of  the  government- 
offices  and  courts  of  justice.     The  Promenade  affords  a  fine  view 
of  the  richly  cultivated  plain  and  the  beautiful  amphitheatre  form- 
ed by  the  surrounding  mountains ,  particularly  those  to  the  N.E. 
The  Castle,  rising  on  the  hill  to  the  N.W.  above  the  town,  com- 
mands a  still  finer  prospect.   In  the  market-place  (1  ^4  M.  from  the 
railway-station),  now  the  Piaxza  Qaribaldi,  is  situated  the  Palaxzo 
Nuovo,  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities,  erected  in  the  Re- 
naissance style  by  Scamozzi,  but  unfinished.     Opposite  to  it  is  the 
library  in  the  Gothic  Palazzo  VecchiOy  or  Broletto,  the  ground-floor 
of  which  consists  of  an  open  hall  supported  by  pillars  and  columns. 
Near  it  is  the  Monument  of  Torquato  Tasso  (whose  father  Bernardo 
was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1493),  and  a  handsome  fountain.     At  the 
back  of  the  Broletto  rises  the  church  of  S,  Maria  Maggiore^  erected  in 
1173  in  the  Romanesque  style  (entrance  on  the  S.  side),  with  ancient 
portals  supported  by  lions  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  Adjoining  the  N. 
portal  is  the  rich  Renaissance  fa9ade  of  the  chapel  of  the  Colleoni. 
The  church  contains  some  ancient  pictures,  fine  *  carved  work  on 
the  choir-stalls,  admirable  inlaid  wood  (intarsia)  by  the  Bergamas- 
que  Giov.  Franc.  Capo  Ferrate ,  and  the  handsome  monuments  of 
the  celebrated  composer  DoniscMi  of  Bergamo  (d.  1848),  by  Vine. 
Vela,    and  (opposite)  his  teacher  Qiov.  Simone  Mayr  (d.  1845). 
The  adjoining  *Cappella  Colleoni  (shown  by  the  sagrestano  of  the 
church),  in  the  early  Renaissance  style ,  contains  the  monument  of 
the  founder  Bart.  Colleoni  (d.  1475),  with  reliefs  representing  the 
Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  Crucifixion,  and  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  above 
them,  the  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni ;  adjacent,  the  mucli 
smaller,  but  beautifully  executed  monument  of  his  daughter  Medea. 
S.  Orata,  adjacent  to  a  nunnery,  contains  fine  paintings  and  reliefs. 
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On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  the  street  leading  to  the  lower  town,  is 
sitaated  the  Accademia  Carrara^  a  school  of  art  containing  models 
and  a  picture-gallery  (open  iaily,  10 — 3). 

Iflt  Room :  28.  Velasqvet^  Portrait.  —  2nd  R. :  79.  Leandro  BoisanOy 
Monk  praving*,  85.  Vittore  Belliniano,  Crucifixion  5  75.  Civetta,  St.  Chris- 
topher-, §7.  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Christina j  95.  Moretto,  Holy  Family j 
87.  Tiiian ,  Sketch.  —  3rd  R. :  200.  Mantegna,  Resurrection ;  218.  Bart, 
vivariniy  Madonna*,  204.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Portrait;  205.  Carotto,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi*,  213.  BeltraffiOy  Madonna;  212.  Antonello  da  Messina,  St.  Sebastian ; 
194.  Crivelli,  Madonna;  210.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  192.  Maniegna.  Por- 
trait; *190.  B.  Luini,  Annunciation;  187.  Qiorgione  (?;.  Portrait;  154.  Lor. 
Lotto,  Holy  Family;  1^.  A.  Previtali,  Madonna;  128.  Oima,  Saints; 
*135.  Raphael,  St.  Sebastian  (questionable,  perhaps  Pei-ugino);  104.  Fr. 
Francia,  Bearing  of  the  Cross;  106.  DUrer ,  same  subject.  —  4th  R. :  237. 
A.  Palmettano,  Madonna;  128.  FrevitaU,  Madonna;  *187.  i/an<e(ma,  Madonna. 

Fboh  Bbboamo  to  Legco  by  railway  in  1»J4  hr. ;  fares  4  fr.,  2  fr.  90, 
2  fr.  5  c. ;  stations :  Ponte  8.  Pietro,  Mapello,  Cisano,  Calolzio,  Lecco.  From 
Lecco  to  Yarenna  and  Colico,  see  p.  136. 

The  line  now  describes  a  wide  curve  towards  the  S.E.,  and  at 
Stat.  Seriate  crosses  the  Serio,  Stations  Oarlago  and  Orumello 
(hence  to  the  Lago  d'Iseo ,  see  p.  167).  At  stat.  Palazzolo 
the  Oglio  (p.  167),  descending  from  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  is  crossed. 
Picturesque  glimpse  of  the  village  in  the  valley  to  the  1.  with  its 
slender  towers.  Then  stat.  Coccaglio,  with  the  monastery  of  MonV 
Orfano  on  a  height,  stat.  Ospedaletto,  and  stat.  Brescia  (seeR.  30), 
commanded  hy  its  castle. 

The  slopes  near  Brescia  are  sprinkled  with  villas.  The  red 
colaui  of  the  mountains  is  due  to  the  presence  of  abundant  iron-ore 
(comp.  p.  162).  The  line  soon  quits  the  hilly  district.  Stat. 
Rez%ato.  Near  stat.  Ponte  8.  Marco  the  Chieae  is  crossed.  Beyond 
stat.  Lonato  a  short  tunnel  and  a  long  cutting. 

A  long  viaduct  now  carries  the  line  to  Besenzano  (p.  159),  a 
harbour  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Lago  di  Oarda  (see  below).  The 
train  affords  an  admirable  survey  of  the  lake  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sermione  (p.  159),  connected  with  the  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
The  venerable  castle  with  its  pinnacles  and  tower  is  especially 
conspicuous . 

Next  stat.  Pozzolengo.  In  this  district,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  lake  to  a  point  considerably  beyond  Ouidiztolo  (on 
the  road  from  Brescia  to  Mantua),  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
battle  of  Solferino  was  fought  on  24th  June  ,  1859 ,  between  the 
united  French  and  Italian  armies  and  the  Austrians.  The  defeat 
of  the  latter  led  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca 
(p.  178).  The  line  of  battle  extended  to  a  length  of  upwards  of 
15  M.  The  village  of  Solferino  (Inn,  good  red  wine ;  guides) 
lies  on  the  heights  to  the  S.,  about  5  M.  from  the  railway ;  carriage 
from  stat.  Desenzano,  there  and  back,  15  fr. 

The  train  noxt  reaches  (in  20  min.  ftom  Desenzano)  Pesehiera 
(^Railway  Re$taurant ;  station  ^/^  M.  from  the  town ;  In  the  latter, 
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Tre  Corone),  a  fortified  towii  situated  at  the  S.K.  end  of  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Mineio  from  the  lake.  In  184^ 
Peschiera  was  taken  by  the  Piedmontese  after  a  gallant  defence  by 
the  Austrian  General  Rath.  The  villages  of  VoUa  and  OojtOj  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  to  the  S.,  were  also  the  scene  of  battles 
during  the  same  year. 

Beyond  Peschiera  the  train  crosses  the  Mineio.  Stat.  Caatd- 
nuovo;  the  village  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  1.  Beyond 
a  chain  of  hills,  penetrated  by  means  of  several  cuttings ,  the  train 
reaches  stat.  Sonwna  Camfogna^  then  8,  Lueia,  and  finally 

▼erona,  see  p.  171. 


28.    The  Lago  di  Oarda. 

steamboat.  W.  Bank,  between  Desenzano  and  Riva:  dep.  from 
Desenzano  daily  at  1.  50  p.  m.,  arr.  at  Biva  at  6.  90  p.  m.,  dep.  from 
Riva  daily  at  7.30  a.  m.,  except  Tuesdays,  when  it  starts  at  4  a.  m. 
(fares  4  fr.  35,  2  fr.  40  c).  Stations  /Salo,  MadernOy  Qargnano^  Tiffnalej 
Tremosine^  Limone^  Riva.  E.  Bank,  between  Riva  and  Peschiera:  dep. 
from  Riva  daily  at  6  a.  m.,  except  Mondays,  when  It  starts  at  4  a.  m.  ^ 
dep.  from  Peschiera  daily  at  8  p.  m.,  arr.  at  Riva  at  7.  15  p.  m.  (fares 
41 12,  21 12  fr.).  Stations  Maleesine^  Assenza^  CastellettOy  Torriy  Oarda,  Bardo^ 
lino^  Lazise^  Peschiera.  —  Poor  restaurant  on  board  the  steamers. 

The  Lago  di  Oarda  (226  ft.),  the  Laeus  Benaeus  of  the  Romans, 
the  largest  of  the  N.  Italian  lakes ,  is  35  M.  in  length ,  aad  7  M. 
broad  at  the  widest  part;  area  189  sq.  M.,  depth  in  many  places 
upwards  of  1000  ft.  The  whole  lake  belongs  to  Italy,  except  the  N. 
extremity  with  Riva,  which  is  Austrian. 

The  lake  is  rarely  perfectly  calm,  and  in  stormy  weather  is 
almost  as  rough  as  the  sea,  a  circumstance  recorded  by  Yirgil  (Georg. 
II.  160).  The  blue  water,  like  that  of  all  the  Alpine  lakes,  is 
remarkably  clear.  The  earpione ,  or  salmon-trout,  which  attains  a 
weight  of  25  lbs.,  the  trutta,  or  trout,  1 — 1 1/2  !!>•)  t^©  lagone^  and 
the  sardene  are  excellent  lish. 

The  banks,  although  inferior  in  attraction  to  those  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  present  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  landscapes,  -enhanced 
by  the  imposing  expanse  of  the  water.  Those  of  the  S.  half  are 
flat  and  well  cultivated ,  but  they  become  bolder  between  Capo  S. 
Yigilio  and  a  point  to  the  N.  of  Sal6,  where  the  lake  contracts.  The 
vegetation  is  luxuriant,  especially  on  the  more  sheltered  W.  bank . 
Even  the  sensitive  lemon  arrives  at  maturity  here  (nowhere  else 
in  N.  Italy,  except  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  see  p.  96),  but  the 
trees  require  to  be  carefully  covered  in  winter.  This  is  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  numerous  white  pillars  of  brick,  8 — 20ft.  in 
height,  erected  at  regular  intervals,  and  united  by  transverse  beams 
at  the  top.  The  fruit  is  more  bitter  and  aromatic  than  that  of 
Sicily,  suffers  less  from  carriage,  and  keeps  longer.  Price  in  plen- 
tiful seasons  3—4  fr.  per  hundred,  but  frequency  as  high  as  10  fr. 
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Desenzano  (Mayer's  H6iel ;  Posta  Vecchia ,  pension  6^/2  ^- ; 
Vittoria;  Aquila),  a  thriTing  little  town  with  4000  inbab.,  at  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  lake ,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Milan 
to  Verona  (R.  27).  Omnihns  from  the  steamboat  to  the  train  50  c, 
luggage  25  c. 

To  the  E.,  not  quite  half-way  to  Peschiera  (p.  161),  is  the 
narrow  promontory  of  Sermione  (^Sirmio ,  penisularum  insularum- 
que  ocellus' }j  projecting  3  M.  into  the  lake,  which  here  attains  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  poet  Catullus  once  resided  and  composed  his 
poems  in  a  villa  on  this  peninsula.  The  still  existing  ruins  con- 
sist of  two  vaults,  remains  of  a  bath,  etc.  A  castle  was  also  erect- 
ed here  by  the  Scaligers,  who  for  upwards  of  a  century  (1262 
— 1389)  were  princes  of  Verona. 

The  Steamboat  steers  near  the  W.  bank,  but  does  not  touch  at 
the  small  villages  of  Moniga  and  Manerba.  Opposite  to  the  promon- 
tory of  S.  Vigilio  fp.  161)  it  next  passes  the  small  Isola  di  8.  Bia- 
gio  and  the  beautiful  crescent-shaped  island  of  Lecchio^  or  Isola 
dei  Frati^  the  property  of  the  March ese  Scotti  of  Bergamo.  The 
latter  was  fortified  by  the  Italians  in  1859,  but  the  works  have 
since  been  removed.  The  steamer  now  steers  to  the  W.  and  en- 
ters the  bay  of  Sal6  (Oambero)  ,  a  delightfully  situated  town  with 
3400  iuhab.,  surrounded  with  terraces  of  fragrant  lemon-groves. 
The  Monte  iS,  Bartolommeo ,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  lies, 
affords  a  charming  view,  especially  by  evening  light.  (Diligence 
to  Brescia,  see  below.)  Oardone  is  the  next  village ;  then  Ma- 
demo,  on  a  promontory  extending  far  into  the  lake,  beyond  which 
rises  the  Monte  Pizzocolo,  Farther  on  are  Toscolano,  Cocinay  and 
Bogliaco.  At  the  latter  a  large  country-residence  of  Count  Bettoni. 
Most  of  the  lemon-gardens  belong  to  members  of  the  Italian  noblesse. 
Then  Ckurgnano  (*Cervo),  an  important  looking  place  (4000inhab.) 
in  the  midst  of  lemon  and  olive  plantations ,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  points  on  the  lake  (diligence  twice  daily  to  Brescia  by 
Said,  Gavardo,  and  Rezzata). 

The  mountains  now  become  loftier.  The  small  villages  of 
Muslone,  Piovere,  Tignale,  and  Oldest  are  almost  adjacent.  Then 
Tremostney  on  the  hill,  scarcely  visible  from  the  lake,  to  which 
a  steep  path  ascends  on  the  precipitous  and  rocky  bank.  In  a  bay 
farther  on  are  seen  the  white  houses  of  Limoney  another  lemon  and 
olive  producing  village.  The  Austrian  frontier  Is  passed  a  little 
beyond  La  Nova ,  and  a  view  is  soon  obtained  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Ponale  (see  below). 

Siva  (^Alberqo  Tbaffelliki  al  Sole  d^Oro,  R.  1  fl.,  L.  and  A.  50 
kr.;  ^GiiBDiNo,  B.  90,  B.  40,  L.  and  A.  30  kr.^  Hotel  Kekn^  Ca/i  Andreis 
Vittoria^  both  under  the  arcades  on  the  quay.  Baths  in  the  lake  to  the 
W.,  beyond  the  glacis  of  the  castle-,  Stellwagen  to  Mori,  65  kr.,  see  p. 
161),  charmingly  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake ,  and  bound- 
ed by  precipitous  mountains  on  the  E.  atid  W.     The  Church  of  the 
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MmoriteSy  outside  the  Porta  S.  Michele,  erected  in  the  16th  cent, 
and  adorned  with  gilding  and  stucco  mouldings,  is  a  fine  exanaple 
of  its  style.  The  ParUh  Church  in  the  town  possesses  several  modern 
pictures  and  frescoes.  The  watch-tower  of  La  Roeca  on  the  lake, 
fortified  anew  since  1850,  at  present  a  barrack,  and  the  old  Castello, 
high  on  the  mountain  to  the  W.,  erected  by  the  Scaligers,  greatly 
enhance  the  picturesqueness  of  the  place.  The  situation  of  Riva  is 
sheltered  and  healthy,  the  heat  of  summer  being  tempered  by  the 
lake.  Private  apartments  may  be  procured  on  moderate  terms. 
I^^ggage  is  examined  at  Riva  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
steamboats  by  Austrian  and  Italian  officials  respectively. 

Excursions.  To  the  Fall  of  the  Ponale  (2  hrs.).  The  waterfall  itself, 
which  ia  formed  by  the  Ponale  shortly  before  it  issues  from  the  Val  Ledro 
into  the  lake,  is  hardly  worth  a  visit,  especially  as  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
good  point  of  view  (best  from  a  boat,  2  fl.  and  fee),  but  a  walk  on  the 
*Road  to  the  Val  Ledro,  which  is  carried  along  the  rocks  of  the  W.  Bank 
at  a  considerable  height  by  means  of  tunnels  and  cuttings,  and  commands 
beautiful  views,  will  repay  the  traveller  (shade  in  the  afternoon).  A  path 
to  the  waterfall  diverges  from  the  road  to  the  1.  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  into  the  Val  Ledro.  Limone  (p.  159)  lies  h^\^  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
waterfall. 

The  Monte  Brione  (1224  ft.),  a  hill  between  Riva  and  Twbole  (p.  161), 
>J2  hr.  to  the  N.  £.,  affords  a  fine  survey  of  the  valley  and  almost  the 
entire  lake.  Path  somewhat  rough.  —  Pleasant  excursion  into  the  Val 
Varrone.  The  road,  skirting  the  slope  of  the  hill,  leads  to  Pranzo  and 
by  the  small  lake  of  Tenno  to  (9  H.)  Tenno^  with  an  old  castle. 
The  road  then  traverses  richly  cultivated  uplands,  at  a  considerable 
height,  commanding  a  succession  of  views,  and  leads  by  Varignano  to 
(4  M.)  Arco  (p.  57). 

The  Monte  Baldo,  a  range  45  M.  in  length,  which  separates  the  Lake 
of  Garda  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is  best  ascended  from  Nago,  3  M. 
E.  of  Riva.  The  Altissimo  di  Nago  (6811  ft.),  the  summit  towards  the  N. 
and  the  most  beautiful  point,  is  reached  hence  in  41/2  hrs.  (with  guide). 
Extensive  panorama,  comprising  a  great  portion  of  Upper  Italy,  the  lake, 
the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  the  snow-mountains  of  the  Adamello,  Presa- 
nella  and  the  Ortler.  The  ascent  of  the  Monte  Maggiore^  or  ^TeUgrafo 
(6942ft.),  the  central  point,  6  hrs.  from  Torri  or  Qarda  (see  below),  via 
Caprino  in  7  hrs.,  is  fatiguing. 

The  Valle  di  Ledro  affords  another  interesting  excursion.  Beginning 
of  the  route  the  same  as  to  the  Fall  of  the  Ponale  (see  above).  The  road 
turns  to  the  W.  and  enters  the  green  valley.  It  leads  by  Biacesa.,  BrP^ 
Bareesine^  the  pretty  Lago  di  Ledro  (2136  ft.),  and  Mezzolago  on  its  N. 
bank,  to  (7*l2  M.  from  Riva)  Pieve  di  Ledro.  At  Bezzecca^  »|4  M.  farther, 
opens  the  Val  Conzei,  with  the  villages  of  (1/4  hr.)  Enguiso  and  (i|«  hr.) 
Lenzumo  (thence  back  to  Riva  direct,  by  the  Mte.  Tratta  and  Campiy  in 
31(2  hrs.).  From  Bezzecca  the  road  leads  by  Tiamo  and  through  the 
sequestered  Val  Ampola  to  (9  M.)  Storo  (Cavallo  Bianco)  in  the  Val  Bona^ 
or  Chiete^  in  which,  3  M.  higher,  lies  Condino  (Torre),  the  capital  of 
S.  Giudicaria.  —  Near  the  Fort  Ampola^  which  formerly  defended  the  road, 
but  was  destroyed- in  1866  (3  M.  before  Storo  is  reached),  the  wild  Val 
Lorina  opens  on  the  1.^  through  this  valley  a  rough  path  leads  to  Magasa 
in  the  Val  Vettino^  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  (more  conveniently 
accessible  from  Toscolano  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  or  from  Bondone  or  An/o 
on  the  Lago  d^IdrOy  see  below). 

Beyond  Storo,  and  about  l^Ja  M.  below  the  bridge  over  the  Chiese,  the 
road  crosses  the  Caffaro  near  Lodrone  (Austrian  and  Italian  frontier),  and 
reaches  (lift  M.)  the  Lago  d*Idro,  6  H.  long,  1/4  M.  broad,  the  W.  bank 
of  which  it  skirts.    Opposite   (^(4  M.)  AnfOy   with   the   mountain-castle 
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Soeca  fTAn/o,  lies  the  small  village  of  Idro.  At  (3  M.)  iMvenone,  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  lake,  begins  the  picturesque  Val  Sabbia,  of  which  the  capi- 
tal is  (3  M.)  Vesione  (Tre  Spade).  At  (3  M.)  Barghe  the  road  divides; 
that  to  the  E.  leads  by  Sabbio^  Vobamo^  and  Voleiano  to  (12  M.)  Salb  oh 
the  Lago  di  Garda  (p.  159);  that  to  the  W.  to  Prtaeglie  and  through  the 
Val  Garza  to  (15  M.)  Brescia  (p.  162). 

Faux  Riva  to  Mobi  (p.  58)  omnibus  (Leonardi's)  twice  daily  in  2  hrs. 
(fare  65,  coupe  75  kr.).  The  road  skirts  the  lake ,  and  leads  through 
Fort  8.  Niccolb  to  Torbole  (*Bertolini),  a  harbour  at  the  influx  of  the 
Sarca  into  the  lake.  It  then  rapidly  ascends  a  wild  and  stony  height 
(where  the  omnibus  requires  the  aid  of  oxen),  commanding  magnificent 
retrospects  of  Arco  and  the  lake ,  and  passes  Netgo ,  where  a  fort  was 
erected  in  1859.  The  road  next  skirts  the  picturesque  little  lake  of  Loppio 
(928  ft.),  from  the  middle  of  which  a  wooded  rock  rises,  passes  Loppio^ 
an  estate  of  Count  Castelbarco  of  Milan,  and  reaches  the  village  of  Mori, 
2  M.  from  the  station. 

10  min.  after  the  steamboat  lias  quitted  Riva  the  above 
mentioned  fall  of  the  Ponale  comes  in  view.  Torbole  (see  above) 
is  left  on  the  1.  The  steamer  now  steers  S.  to  Haleesine  (2000 
inhab.),  a  good  harbour  on  the  E.  bank,  with  an  old  castle  of 
Charlemagne ,  which  was  subsequently  a  robbers'  stronghold. 
Goethe,  while  sketching  this  ruin,  narrowly  escaped  being  arrested 
as  a  spy  by  the  Venetian  government.  The  castle  has  since  been 
restored.  Beyond  it  is  the  rock  of  Isoletto,  then  Cassone,  and  a 
shoct  distance  farther  the  small  island  of  Tremelone.  The  next 
places  of  importance  are  Castello ,  8.  Giovanni ,  Caatelletto,  Mon- 
taffna,  and  somewhat  inland  Torri.  The  banks  gradually  become 
flatter.  The  promontory  of  San  Vigilio,  sheltered  from  the  N.  wind 
by  the  Monte  Baldo,  extends  far  into  the  lake,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  point  of  view  on  the  E.  bank.  The  surrounding  hills 
are  planted  with  vines,  olives,  and  fig-trees.  The  village  of 
Oarda  (1100  inhab.),  beautifully  situated  in  a  bay  at  the  influx 
of  the  Teiino  which  descends  from  the  Monte  Baldo,  gives  its  name 
to  the  lake.  The  chateau  belongs  to  Count  Albertini  of  Verona. 
To  the  S.  in  the  distance  is  the  peninsula  of  Sermione  (p.  159). 
The  next  places  are  Bardolino  (2000  inhab.)  vath  a  harbour, 
Cisano,  and  Lazise  (2600  inhab.),  another  harbour. 

Peschiera  (^Restaurant  on  the  quay)  (see  p.  157)  at  the  efflux 
of  the  Mincio  from  the  lake ,  is  a  station  on  the  Milan  and  Verona 
railway.     Station  IV4  M.  from  the  lake,  omnibus  75  c. 


29.    From  Pay  la  to  Brescia  by  Cremona. 

77»J2  M.  Railway  in  5  hrs.  (fares  13  fr.  90,  9  fr.  80  c,  7  fr.).  None 
of  the  stations  are  worthy  of  note  except  Cremona,  but  this  line  affords 
tlie  most  direct  communication  between  Genoa  and  Verona  (on  the 
Brenner  Railway).  —  From  Pavia  to  Piacenza  bv  Codogno  in  2  hrs.  (fares 
6  fr.  75,  4  fr.  80,  3  fr.  45  c). 

The  line  intersects  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Po  and 
the  Olona.  Stations  Motta  San  Damiano,  Belgiojoso,  with  a  band- 
some  chateau ;   near  Corteolona  the  Olona  is  crossed.     Then  Af i- 
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radolOy  Chignolo  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Po ,  Oapedaletto ,  and 
Casalpusterlengo ,  where  the  line  unites  with  that  from  Piaeenza 
to  Milan  (R.  40).  Stat.  Codogno  possesses  Urge  cheese  manufacto- 
ries ;  the  line  to  Piaeenza  diverges  here  to  the  S.  (p.  236).  Near 
Pizzighettone,  a  fortified  place,  the  Adda,  which  is  here  navigable, 
is  crossed.  This  district  is  considered  unhealthy.  Stations  Ac- 
quanegra  and  Cava  Tigozzi. 

Cremona  (p. '169)  is  a  terminus  station,  from  which  the  train 
backs  out.     To  Treviglio  (Milan  and  Bergamo),  see  R.  32. 

From  Cremona  to  Brescia  the  line  proceeds  due  N. ,  following 
the  direction  of  the  high  road,  through  a  flat  district.  Stations 
Olmeneta,  Robecco-Pontevico,  beyond  which  the  OgliOj  a  consi- 
derable affluent  of  the  Po,  is  crossed.  Verolanuovaj  Manerbio^ 
then  across  the  Mella  to  Bagnolo  and  S.  Zeno  Folzano. 

Brescia,  see  below. 

30.    Brescia, 

HoteLi.  Albebgo  Rkale,  R.  2^12,  D.  3,  A.  1  fr.  ^  Albsbgo  Fenicb,  in 
♦he  Piazza  delDuomo^  Italia,  well  spoken  of;  Tokbe  di  Lonpba;  *Gam- 
BEEo  and  *ScuDo  di  Feancia,  moderate;  Capello. 

Cafes.  Several  adjacent  to  the  theatre  and  in  thcv  Piazza  del  Duomo.  — 
Beer  at   WUhrers,  near  S.  Clemente  (PI.  20). 

Fiacres  (Citiadine)  85  c.  per  drive,  I1J4  fr.  per  hour. 

Diligences  twice  daily  to  Edolo,  5  fr.  80  c.  (comp.  p.  166).  From 
Brescia  to  Iseo  1  fr.  70  c. ;  from  Edolo  to  Pisogne  3  fr.  From  Breacia  to 
Mantua,  see  p.  181.  —  Railway  by  Cremona  to  Pavia,  see  B.  29. 

Breioia  (515  ft.),  the  ancient  Brixia,  which  was  conquered  by 
the  Gauls  and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony,  vied  with  Milan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cent,  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities 
of  Lombardy,  but  in  1512  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  French 
under  Gaston  de  Foix,  after  an  obstinate  defence.  Five  years 
later  it  was  restored  to  th»  dominions  of  Venice,  to  which  it 
belonged  till  1797,  but  it  has  never  recovered  its  ancient  impor- 
tance. On  1st  April,  1849,  the  town  was  bombarded  and  taken  by 
the  Austrians  under  Haynau. 

The  town,  with  38,906  inhab.,  many  of  whom  are  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  wares,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Alps.  Previous  to  the  events  of  1848  the  town  and  its 
environs  constituted  a  vast  manufactory  of  weapons  (''Brescia 
armat(£)^  and  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  arms  used  by  the 
Austrian  army.  Its  energies  are  now  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Italy. 

We  quit  the  station  by  a  broad  street ,  turn  to  the  r.  into  the 
Corso  Garibaldi,  and  follow  the  third  side  street  to  the  1.  as  far  as 
some  painted  houses,  pass  between  them,  and  again  turn  to  the  1. 
in  front  of  the  double  arcades.  The  first  side  street  on  the  r.  tben 
leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
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The  *]>nomo  Huoyo  (PI.  5),  or  episcopal  cathedral ,   begun  in 

1604  by  Lattanzio  Oambaro,  but  the  dome  not  finally  completed  till 

1825,  is  one  of  the  best  churches  of  that  period. 

Interior.  By  the  first  pillar  on  the  r.  is  the  large  ^monument  of  Bishop 
Nava  (d.  1831),  with  gronps  in  marble  and  a  relief  by  Monti  of  Ravenna ; 
by  the  first  pillar  on  the  1.  the  monument  of  Bishop  Ferrari.  The  second 
altar  on  the  r.  is  adorned  with  modem  statues  in  marble  of  Faith  by 
Selaroni,  and  Hope,  by  EmanueU^  and  a  modern  painting,  Christ  healing 
the  sick,  by  OregoleUi.  Then  (3rd  altar  on  the  r.)  a  sarcophagus  with 
reliefs,  date  about  1500,  containing  ''Corpora  D.  D.  Apollonii  et  Philasir%\ 
transferred  hither  in  1674  frOm  the  crypt  of  the  old  cathedral.  High  altar- 
piece  an  Assumption  by  Zoboli,  designed  by  Conca.  In  the  dome  the  four 
Evangelist-s  in  marble. 

The  Duomo  Vecchio ,  generally  termed  La  Botonda  (PI.  6), 
situated  on  the  low  ground  to  the  S.  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo,  Is 
shown  by  the  sacristan  of  the  new  cathedral  (who  lives  at  the  back 
of  the  choir  of  the  latter).  This  massive  structure  is  circular ,  as 
its  name  imports,  with  a  passage  r^und  it,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  resting  on  eight  short  pillars  in  the  interior.  The  substructure 
is  very  ancient  (9th  cent.),  while  the  dome  and  cupola  (Romanesque) 
date  from  the  12th  century.  The  transept  and  choir  with  lateral 
chapels  at  the  back  were  added  at  a  very  early  period.  On  both 
sides  of  the  pulpit  are  statues  by  Alessandro  Vittoria.  At  the 
second  altar  on  the  r.  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Lambertlno 
(d.  1349)  with  reliefs.  Altarpiece,  an  *Assumption  by  Moretto. 
Beneath  the  dome  is  the  crypt,  or  Basilica  di  S.  FilaaPrio^  sup* 
ported  by  42  columns  (not  at  present  accessible). 

The  Broletto  (PI.  2),  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  N,,  is  a 
massive  and  spacious  building  of  the  12th  cent.,  but  subsequently 
80  much  altered  that  its  original  form  has  been  almost  entirely 
obliterated.  It  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  now  contains  the  courts  of  justice.  Part  of  it  is  used  as  a 
prison.  The  campanile  on  the  S.  side,  termed  La  Tom  delPopolOy 
belongs  to  the  original  ediflee.  A  well  preserved  fragment  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  the  street  ascending  hence ,  with  olroular 
windows  and  brick  mouldings,  is  also  interesting. 

Opposite  the  £.  side  of  the  Duomo  Nuovo  is  the  eutrauee  to 
the *Biblioteca  i^iaitiida3Uk(Bibliot€ea  Comunale,  PI.  19 ;  fee  1/2  f^O' 
comprising  40,000  vols. ,  bequeathed  to  the  town  in  1760  by  Car- 
dinal Quirini.  Several  curiosities  are  preserved  in  a  separate 
cabinet.  (Admission  daily,  except  Wed.,  11 — 3,  in  winter  10 — 3, 
Sund.  2 — 5;  Tacation  from  24th  Dec.  to  1st  Jan.  and  from  Ist 
Oct.  to  2nd  Nov. ;  closed  on  high  festivals,  and  during  the  carnival). 

A  Book  of  the  Gk>8pels  of  the  9th  cent,  with  gold  letters  on  purple 
vellum  &  a  Koran  in  12  vols.,  adorned  with  miniatures  and  gilding*,  a 
*cro88  4  ft.  in  height  (Grace  Magna),  of  gold,  decorated  with  cameos  and 
jewels  and  portraits  of  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia  and  her  sons  Honurius 
and  Valentinian  III.,  resembling  modern  miniatures,  the  whole  a  most 
valuable  specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  the. 4th  cent.;  a  small  cross 
adorned  with  gold  and  pearls  and  a  fragment  of  the  'True  Cross',  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  St.  Helena.    The  LipsanoteeOy  carved  in  ivory,  a  cross 
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composed  of  the  sides  of  an  ancient  relic  -  cask«t ,  with  scriptural 
scenes,  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  The  Dittico  QuirinianOy  carved  in  ivory, 
presented,  by  Pope  Paul  II.,  and  other  diptychs  (ivory  tablets  with 
reliefs).  Several  calendars  carved  on  a  stall'.*  Two  ciMkets  containing 
letters  which  passed  between  Napoleon  and  Oanova.  —  In  a  sepai^M^  Toom 
old  Books  of  the  Gospels  with  miniatures ;  a  MS.  of  JDante  on  parchment, 
with  miniatures^  a  Petrarch  of  1470  with  various  illustrations  CPttrarca 
figuraiB")  and  written  annotations  ^  a  Dante  with  notes,  printed  at  Breacia 
in  1487;  the  Codice  Eusebitmo,,  a  concordance  of  the  ilth  cent,  with  nunia- 
tures;  Madonna  painted  on  lapis  lazuli  by  Titian. 

Asee Tiding  tke  street  at  the  back  of  tke  cathedral  and  Bro- 
letto,  and  turning  to  the  r.,  we  reach  the  small  piazza  with 
the  entrance  to  the  *Hugeo  Patrio  (PI.  17;  open  11 — 3  daily, 
gratis;  on  Sund.,  holidays,  and  during  the  vacations,  Sept.  and 
Oct.,  on  payment  of  a  fee  ,•  visitors  knock  at  the  door),  established 
in  a  Corinthian  temple  of  Hercules (?),  which  according  to  inscrip- 
tions was  erected  by  Vespasian  in  A.  D.  72  (Ttmpio  di  VespaaianoJ^ 
and  excavated  in  1822.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  substructure  with  a 
projecting  colonnade  of  ten  columns  and  four  pillars  to  which 
the  steps  ascend.  The  substructures ,  portions  of  the  steps,  the 
bases  and  parts  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  in  white  marble,  are 

still  well  preserved. 

The  PBtNCiPAi.  Hall  contains  the  Altar,  still  in  its  ancient  position. 
The  pavement  has  been  restored  with  the  aid  of  the  original  relics.  An 
ancient  mosaic  and  Roman  inscriptions  from  the  province  have  also  been 
placed  here.  The  Room  on  the  right  contains  mediaeval  and  other  curi- 
osities ,  ornaments ,  the  monument  of  Count  Pitigliano ,  weapons ,  medals 
(those  of  the  ITapoleonic  period  very  numerous).  In  the  Room  on  the  left 
are  ancient  sculptures,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  a  fine  statue  of 
^*  Victory ,  excavated  in  1826,  a  bronze  figure  about  6  ft.  in  hdight,  with 
a  silver  wreath  of  laurel  round  the  head,  in  the  left  hand  a  (restored) 
shield  on  which  she  is  about  to  write ,  beneath  the  1.  foot  a  (restored) 
helmet^  this  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimuens  in  existence  of  the 
ancient  plastic  art.  Also  a  number  of  coins  and  medals,  ornaments, 
busts  in  gilded  bronze,  fragments  of  a  colossal  figure  from  a  temple, 
portions  of  sarcophagi,  decorated  breastplate  of  a  horse,  etc. 

The  street  opposite  the  museum  descends  to  a  small  piazza, 
from  which  a  street  to  the  1.  leads  to  S.  Olemente.  Remains  of  an 
ancient  edifice  are  built  into  the  wall  of  the  house  No.  285  in  the 
small  piazza. 

8.  QtemenCa  (PI.  20)  is  a  small  church  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  painter  Atesaandro  Bonvicini,  surnamed  Mow$lU)  (d.  1564),  a 
monument  recently  erected  to  him ,  and  five  of  his  works :  r.  2nd 
altar,  SS.  Cecilia,  Barbara,  Agnes,  Agatha,  and  Lucia;  1.  1st 
altar,  St.  Ursula;  2nd  altar,  St.  Jerome  praying;  3rd  altar,  Abra- 
ham and  Melchisedech ;  *high  altar-piece,  SS.  Clement,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Catharine.  Moretto  is  a  highly  esteemed  master, 
and  is  well  represented  in  Brescia ,  both  in  the  Galleria  Tosi  and 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Maria  Calchera,  S.  £ufemla,  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  S.  Francesco,  S.  Giovanni  Evangellsta,  and  S.  Pietro  in 
Oliveto. 

The  *Gftlieria  Toil  (or  Mu$eo  Civico,  PI.  21),  situated  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  S.  Clemente,   in  the  Contrada  Tosi,   Quartiere  VIII., 
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No.  596  (open  daily  11 — 3  o'clock;  on  Sundays  and  festivals  and 

during  tte   vacations,    Sept.   and  Oct. ,  on  payment  of  a  fee), 

bequeathed  with  the  palace  to  tlie  town  by  Count  Tosi,  contains  a 

number  of  ancient  and  modern  pictures,   drawings,   engravings, 

modern  sculptures,  etc.  in  a  series  of  a  small  apartments. 

In  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  the  Laocoon,  a  group  in  marble  by  Fer- 
rari; bust  of  Galileo  hy  Monti;  copies  ofCanova's  colossal  busts  of  himself 
and  Napoleon,  by  Gand^ifif  Moretto,  Virgin  and  Saints,  from  the  church 
of  Si.  Afra.  —  In  the  ante-«hamber  on  the  ftmt  floor  a  bust  of  Count 
Tosi  by  Monti,  drawings,  and  frescoes  b^  Momanino.  Handsome  inlaid  ready- 
ing desk  by  Fra  Rajfaele  da  Brescia  (16th  cent.)-  —  Ist  Boom  (immediate- 
ly to  the  1.  of  the  entrance):  2.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Holy  Family^  3.  Moretto^ 
AaDunciation ;  6.  Moretto^  Tullia  d'Arragona ;  13.  Caravoffgio^  Lute  player  \ 
16.  Portrait  in  the  style  of  Giorgione ;  drawings.  —  2nd  E. :  1.  Monbello^ 
Presentation  in  the  Temple ^  2.  Moretto,  after  Titian,  St.  Sebastian^  4. 
Moroni.,  Portrait  (1560)^  l3.  Francesco  Franda^  Madonna;  10.  Loi\  Lotto. 
Nativity;  MortUo.,  14.  Uerodias*,  *16.  The  diseiplea  at  Emmaus.  —  3rd 
B. :  3.  Albano ,  Venus  and  the  Graces  \  39.  Civerehio ,  Adoration  of  the 
Child;  10.  Moretio^  Madonna  and  saints;  1.  Andrea  del  Sar to ^  Holy  Family 
(much  damaged) ;  18.  Moretto,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  20.  Cesare  da 
Sesto,  Youthful  Christ  (?);  21.  Ann.  daraeoij  St.  Francis;  *22.  Raphael^ 
Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  —  Cabinets  with  interesting  drawings  and 
engravings  (by  A.  Diirer.  etc.).  —  4th  R. :  Modern  pictures.  2.  Migliara, 
La  Certo.sa  near  Pavia;  3.  Borsato^  Winter  at  Venice;  7.  Vemet,  Night; 
20.  Domenieo  Presenti^  Church  of  St.  Gelso  at  Milan,  in  water-colours; 
13.  Basiletti,  Ischia ;  17.  Conella,  Dyeing-works  at  Boano.  —  In  th«  adjacent 
cabinet  a  bust  of  Eleonora  d'Este,  by  Canova'^  drawings;  in  the  passage 
a  boy  treading  out  grapes,  by  BartoUni.  —  Corridor  with  engravings.  — 
In  the  chapel  a  statue  of  the  youthful  Saviour ,  by  Marchesi.  —  5th  B. : 
Baruzzi^  Silvia,  statue  in  marble,  from  Tasso.  —  6th  B. :  2.  Canella^ 
Night,  and  other  pictures  by  the  same  master;  11.  Azeglio,  Episode  from 
Ariosto.  —  7th  B. :  Basiletti,  JRenica,  Riceardi^  Bisi^  Italian  landscapes.  — 
8tb  B.:  «Day  and  *Night,  reliefs  by  Thorvaldsen.  —  9th  B. :  Marble 
statues:  4.  Franceschetti,  Flora;  1.  Same  master,  Dante''8  Beatrice;  without 
number,  Oherardo  of  Obstal,  Sacrifice  of  Isaac;  without  number,  Gandolfi^ 
Genius  of  music ;  *8.  Thorvaldsen.,  Ganymede ;  9.  Pampaloni,  Boy  praying. 
—  10th  B. :  Modern  pictures.  1.  Napez,  Jacob  and  Eaan;  6.  Appiani^ 
Madonna.  —  llth  B. :  10.  Palagi^  Newton.  —  12th  B, :  1.  BelzuoU,  Copy 
of  Baphaers  Disputa.  —  13th  B. :  1.  Podesti,  Tasso  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara;  2.  DioUi^  Death  of  Ugolino;  3.  Schiavoni,  Baphael  and  the  Fornarina; 
4.  Haftz^  Departure  of  the  Greeks. 

*S.  Afra  (PI.  1),  situated  in  the  street  descending  from  the 

Museo  Patrio,  was  erected  in  1580  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Saturn, 

but  hAs  been  entirely  modernised. 

ist  altar  on  the  r. ,  Bagnadore,  Nativity  of  Mary ;  2nd  altar,  Frane. 
Bassano^  Baptism  of  S.  Afra;  3rd,  Passerotti,  Assumption;  4th,  Procaccini, 
Virgin,  S.  Latinus,  S.  Carlo,  and  many  other  saints,  a  confused  crowd 
of  figures,  all  of  the  same  size.  High  altar-piece,  by  Tintoretto^  Ascension, 
in  ^w^cfa  the  bhie  of  the  sky  is  too  predominant.  Over  the  N.  door, 
*  Titian ,  Christ  and  the  adulteress  (generally  covered).  Over  the  N. 
altars :  Alessandro  Maganxm ,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee ; 
*P,  Veronese^  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra ;  Pmlma  Oiovine,  Brescian  martyrs. 

8.  Vaiaxo  e  CeUo  fPl.  13),  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  railway- 
station,  erected  in  1780,  contains  several  good  pictures. 

*^High  altar-piece  by  Titian,  in  five  sections,  the  Besurrection  being 
the  yrineipal  subject ,  on  the  r.  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Bochus ,  1,  St. 
Nasarus  and  St.  Gelsus  with  the  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  picture ; 
above  these  the  Annunciation.    Over  the  Ifrt  altar  on  the  1.,  ^Coronation 
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of  the  Virgin  1^  Uoretio\  over  the  2nd  alUr  on  the  1.,  ^Kati^ity,  witk 
S.  NazHro  and  S.  Celso,  also  by  Moretto. 

Hadonna  d«i  Xiracoli  (PI.  22),  near  S.  Nazaro,  a  small  church 
with  four  domes  and  richly  decorated  facade  in  the  early  Renais- 
sance style,  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent. ;  1st  altar  on 
the  r.,  a  •Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Nicholas,  hy  Moretto. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  leads  hence  to  the  interesting 
Piazza  Yecchia,  in  which  rises  the  •Palaixo  Comanal«  (PI.  16), 
usually  termed  La  Loggia,  the  town-hall  of  Brescia,  erected  by 
Formentone  of  Brescia  in  1508  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Vulcan, 
with  'putto'  frieze  hy  Jacopo  Santovino  and  window  mouldings  by 
PfUUidio,  of  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  interior  was 
half  destroyed  by  a  fire  In  1575.  The  exterior  of  this  imposing 
structure  is  almost  overladen  with  enrichments.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  deep  hall  resting  on  columns ;  in  front  are  pillars  with 
columns  in  the  wall.  In  the  angles  of  the  arches  is  a  series  of 
busts  of  Roman  emperors  as  medallions.  The  upper  floor  recedes 
considerably.  The  handsome  adjacent  building  on  the  r.  (ArchiYio 
e  Camera  Notarile)  is  probably  also  by  Formentone.  (The  traveller 
should  walk  round  the  entire  building.) 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza,  above  the  arcade,  rises 
the  Torre  dell'  Orologio,  or  clock-tower,  with  a  large  dial  marking 
the  hours  according  to  the  Italian  computation  (twice  1  to  12). 
The  bell  is  struck  by  two  iron  figures  as  in  the  clock  at  Venice 
p.  207).  To  the  1.  rises  a  Monument ,  erected  by  the  king  in 
864,  in  honour  of  the  natives  of  Brescia  who  fell  during  the 
gallant  defence  of  their  town  against  the  Austrians  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1849.  The  third  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the 
Prigioni,  a  plain  Renaissance  building  with  a  handsome  loggia. 

The  *Campo  Santo,  1/2  M.  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy.  It  is  approached  by  a  triple  avenue 
of  cypresses  diverging  to  the  1.  from  the  high  road  (see  below}. 
The  long  halls,  with  niches  resembling  the  columbaria  of  the 
ancients,  were  erected  in  1815.  Beyond  the  chapel  in  the  centre 
new  halls  have  been  constructed.  In  the  intervening  space  rises 
a  rotunda  terminating  in  a  column,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a 
mortuary  chapel.  —  Fine  view  from  the  gate  of  the  CasteUo. 


31.    From  Brescia  to  Tirano  in  the  Valtellina. 

Lago  d'Lieo.    Monte  Apriea. 

Distance  about  TS^js  H.  From  Brescia  post-omnibus  daily  at  an  early 
hour  from  the  Albergo  Beale,  baiting  at  Pitogne  (1  br.)  and  at  Breno 
(1  hr.),  and  arriving  at  Edolo  in  the  evening^  fare  7  fr.  Diligence  from 
Edolo  to  Tirano  (4  fr.)  3  times  weekly,  returning  thence  to  Brescia,  where 
it  arrives  in  the  morning.  This  route  is  recommended  to  travellers  already 
acquainted  with  the  Lake  of  Como  and  desirous  of  reaching  the  upper 
Val  Tellina  aud  the  Stelvio  or  Bernina  from  Brescia.  The  scenery  from 
Iseo  onwsrds  is  beautiful  the  whole  way. 


^ 
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The  omnibTis  quits  Brescia  by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  (to  the  1. 
is  the  cypress  avenue  to  the  Campo  Santo,  see  above) ;  after  1/2  ^''• 
it  diverges  to  the  r.  from  the  Milan  road  through  a  flat  country  to 
Camignoney  and  near  Provaglio   reaches  the  mountains. 

111/2  M.  I«eo  (Leone) J  situated  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  a 
busy  little  town.  Steamboat  twice  daily  from  Samico  (Leon 
d'Oro),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  to  Iseo  and  (in  2^/4  hrs.)  LovSre 
(see  below)  and  back,  in  correspondence  with  the  diligences  be- 
tween Grumello  (p.  157)  and  Samico,  Brescia  and  Iseo,  and  Lovere 
and  Edolo. 

The  *Lago  d'lieo  (Locus  Sebinus,  620  ft.  above  the  sea-level), 
about  15  M.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  about  1000  ft.  deep  in  the 
centre,  and  averaging  IY2  M.  in  breadth,  somewhat  resembles  an 
8  in  form.  The  Oglio  enters  the  lake  between  Pisogne  and  Lovere 
and  emerges  from  it  near  Samico.  The  scenery  vies  in  beauty 
with  that  of  the  Lago  di  Garda ,  the  soil  is  admirably  cultivated, 
and  the  vegetation  of  a  luxuriant,  southern  character.  The  Me%z- 
Isola,  an  island  I1/2  M.  in  length,  consisting  of  a  lofty  ridge 
descending  precipitously  on  the  E.  side  (at  the  S.  E.  base  of  which 
lies  Peschiera  dUseo,  and  at  the  N.  W.  base  Siviano,  two  flshing- 
villages),  rises  picturesquely  and  boldly  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
Opposite  Peschiera  lies  the  islet  of  S.  Paolo. 

The  new  rock-hewn  *road  on  the  E.  bank,  beginning  at  Sale 
Maraszino  and  terminating  at  Pisogne,  a  distance  of  6  M. ,  is  little 
inferior  in  boldness  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
(p.  135).  It  is  carried  through  a  number  of  galleries  and  sup- 
ported by  solid  masonry.  Immediately  to  the  1.  lies  the  lake, 
while  the  rocks  rise  precipitously  on  the  t.  overhanging  the  road  at 
places.  From  Iseo  it  winds  through  a  succession  of  vineyards, 
which  cover  the  valley  and  its  slopes,  and  reaches  the  baiik  of  the 
lake  at  Sulzano,  opposite  the  island  mentioned  above.  On  the 
mountain,  far  above,  is  seen  the  white  church  of  8.  Rocco ;  then 
the  Tuins  of  the  monastery  of  8.  Loretto  on  a  rock  in  the  lake. 
Sale  Maraszino  (Albergo  della  Posta),  consisting  of  a  long  row  of 
houses,  is  the  largest  village  on  the  road.  Next  Marone,  at  the 
W.  base  of  Monte  Qugliebmo  (6414  ft.  ;  ascent  4  hrs. ,  beautiful 
view),  and  ^ 

111/2  M.  PiBOgne  (Albergo  OrisoniJ,  at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  lake. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  part  of  the  route  the  scenery  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  especially  where  the  lake  terminates  in  a  rounded  bay, 
and  where  Loyere  (8.  Antonio,  or  Posta;  Leone  d'Oro;  Canon 
d'Oro),  with  its  busy  harbour,  which  before  the  construction  of  the 
road  afforded  the  sole  outlet  to  the  industry  of  the  Yal  Camonica, 
lies  picturesquely  on  the  N.  bank.  The  long  and  handsome  Palazzo 
T<idini,  a  conspicuous  point  in  the  distance,  contains  a  collection 
of  antiquities,  pictures,  and  natural  history  specimens,    and  in  the 
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family  chapel  a  monument  by  Caiiova.  Omnibuses  between  Lovere 
and  Edolo,  and  LoYere  and  Bergamo  (p.  156). 

Tbe  Toad  now  quits  tbe  lake  and  traverses  a  fertile,  alluvial 
tract.  To  the  1.  flows  the  Oglio^  a  considerable  river,  which  is 
crossed  at  Darfo,  The  road  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the  valley, 
which  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  valleys  of  the  S. 
Alps,  yielding  rich  crops  of  maize ,  grapes,  mulberries,  etc., 
and  enclosed  by  lofty,  wooded  mountains.  The  dark  rocks  (ver- 
rucano)here  contrast  peculiarly  with  the  light  triassic  formations. 

At  Cividate  the  Oglio  is  crossed  by  two  bridges.  On  the  height 
a  very  picturesque  deserted  monastery.  Near  Breno  a  broad  hill, 
planted  in  numerous  terraces  with  vines  and  mulberries ,  and 
surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle,  rises  from  the  valley. 

14  M.  Breno  {Pellegrmo;  Albergo  d' Italia,  poor)  is  the  capital 
of  the  Val  Camonica,  which  is  36  M.  in  length ,  extends  from 
Lovere  and  Pisogne  to  the  Monte  Tonale  (see  below),  and  produces  a 
considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  iron.  The  construction  of  the 
lake-road  (p.  167)  at  a  cost  of  150,000  fr.,  defrayed  by  this  district 
alone,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  road  now  crosses  a  mountain-torrent  descending  from 
Monte  Pizzo,  the  indented  crest  of  which  peeps  from  an  opening 
on  the  r.  A  massive  mountain  of  basalt  here  extends  towards  the 
road,  and  columnar  basalt  is  visible  at  places  near  the  summit. 
Beyond  Capo  di  Ponte  (1374  ft.)  the  character  of  the  scenery 
gradually  changes.  The  valley  contracts,  maize  and  mulberries 
become  rarer,  while  numerous  chestnut-trees  flourish  on  the  slopes 
and  in  the  valley  itself.     The  road  ascends  slightly. 

I6V2  M.  Edolo  (2287  ft.)  (*Po8ta;  Due  Mori;  Leone),  a  moun- 
tain-village possessing  iron-works,  lies  in  a  basin  on  the  Oglio, 
which  descends  from  the  rocks  here  and  forms  a  waterfall.  (Dili- 
gence to  Tirano,  see  p.  166 ;  one-horse  carriage  to  Tirano  in  6  hrs., 
10  fr.;  to  Lovere  in  9  hrs.,  15  fr.     Distance  from  Edolo  to  Tirano 

25  M.) 

The  new  Tonale  Route,  diverging  here  to  the  N.  E.  to  the  K<Hit« 
Tonale  (6345  ft.),  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  roads  from  the 
Tyrol  to  "N.  Italy,  and  was  formerly  intended  by  the  Austrian  government 
to  supersede  the  much  higher  Stelvio  Route  (p.  47) ,  the  maintenance  of 
which  was  attended  with  far  greater  expense.  The  road  leads  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Monte  Tonale,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Lombard/ 
and  the  Tyrol,  through  the  Val  di  Sole  (Sulzberg)  and  Val  di  Non  (Nom- 
berg),  which  descend  to  S.  Afidtele  Cor  Walsok-JfichaeO -,  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Bozen  to  Verona  (p.  55),  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 

The  new  road ,  which  crosses  numerous  bridges  and  rests  al- 
most entirely  on  masonry,  gradually  ascends  from  £dolo  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  mountain.  At  Cordinedolo,  a  village  with  a  large  church 
and  handsome  parsonage,  the  new  road  is  joined  by  the  old ,  which 
leads  on  the  r.  (S.)  bank  of  the  Corteno.  Beyond  it  is  a  picturesque 
rocky  gorge.  High  up  on  the  r.  lies  the  village  of  Oalleno, 
Near  the  poor  village  of  iS.  Pietro  the  highest  point  of  the  Patso 
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A'Aftietk  (4049  ft.)  is  reached.  The  boundary 'Stone  between  the 
Val  Camoniea  and  the  Vtil  TelUna  stands  on  the  old  road  to  the 
I.,  about  half-way  between  Edolo  and  Tirano.  The  inn  AUa 
Croce  d'Oro  is  8/4  M.  farther.  Aprica,  U/2  M.  W.  of  S.  Pietro,  is 
another  village  consisting  of  mde  huts  only. 

A  view  of  the  Val  Tellina ,  with  Sondrio  in  the  background, 
is  now  soon  disclosed.  The  broad,  gravelly  bed  of  the  Adda 
(p.  52)  and  the  devastations  frequently  caused  by  the  stream  are 
well  surveyed  hence.  Several  of  the  snowy  spurs  of  the  Bemina 
oome  in  view  to  the  N. ;  lower  down,  above  Tresenda,  rises  the 
square  watch-tower  of  Teglio  (p.  52).  On  the  road  is  the  Belvedere 
(Inn)»  11/2  M.  from  Aprica.     Fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Adda. 

The  admirably  constructed  road  now  descends  through  plan- 
tations of  chestnuts,  in  a  long  curve,  to  La  Motta;  it  finally 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the. Adda  by  means  of  two 
tunnels,  and  crosses  the  river  near  Tresenda  (p.  52).  In  tolerably 
dry  seasons,  when  no  inundation  of  the  Adda  need  be  apprehended, 
pedestrians  are  recommended  to  quit  the  high  road,  a  few  paces 
from  the  point  where  it  turns  to  the  W.,  by  a  footpath  to  the 
r.,  at  first  somewhat  steep,  which  near  the  village  of  Staziona 
crosses  a  brook,  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  reaches 
Madofma  di  Tvtano  (p.  52)  in  IV2  hr.  A  saving  of  41/2  M.  is 
thus  effected.  From  Tresenda  to  Tirano  about  6  M.  Tirano 
(1413  ft.),  see  p.  52.  Those  whose  destination  is  Sondrio  need 
not  proceed  first  to  Tirano,  but  carriages  are  seldom  to  be  obtained 
at  Tresenda. 

SS.    From  Milan  to  Cromona. 

81  M.    Railway  in  3»)4  brs.  \  fares  11  fr.  90,  8  fr.  65,  6  fr.  15  c. 

From  Milan  to  Treviglio^  see  p.  156.  The  train  here  diverges 
to  the  S.E.  First  stat.  Caravaggio ,  birth-place  of  the  painter 
Michel  Angelo  Amerlghi  da  Caravaggio  (1569—1609)  with  the 
pilgrimage  -  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Caravaggio.  Next  stat. 
Casaletto-Vaprio ;  then  Cremaj  an  industrial  town  (9000  inhab.) 
and  espiscopal  residence,  with  an  ancient  castle. 

Next  stations  Castellone,  Soresina,  Casalbuttano ,  Olmenetta. 
The  station  at  Cremona  is  outside  the  Porta  Milanese. 

Cremona  (^8ole  d^Oro;  *HaUa^  R.  2,  L.  and  A.  1  fr.,  omnibus 
75c.;  Cappello;  cab  per  drive  1/2  fr-?  per  Y2  ^r-  1  fr-)>  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Po,  with  31,000  inhab., 
possesses  spacious  streets  and  piazzas ,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
ancient  importance. 

The  original  town  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  from  the  6«llic  Ceno- 
mani  and  colonised  by  them  at  various  periods ,  the  first  of  which  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.  C.  218).  It  suffered  seri- 
ously during  the  civil  wars  and  was  several  times  reduced  to  ruins,  but 
was  restored  by  the  Emp.  Vespasian.  The  Goths  and  Lombards,  especial- 
ly King  Agilulf,    as  well  as   the  subsequent  conflicts  between  Ouelphs 
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and  Ghibellines,  oceasioned  great  damage  to  the  town.  Cremona  espoaaed 
the  cause  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and  Crema,  and  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  the  Visconti  and  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
after  which  it  belonged  to  Milan.  On  1st  Feb.,  170Q,  Prince  Eugene 
surprised  the  French  marshal  Villeroi  here  and  took  him  prisoner.  In 
1799  also  the  Austrians  defeated  the  French  here. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  far-famed  violins  and  vioku  of  Cremona 
were  Amati  (1590—1830) ,  the  two  Ovameri  (15S2— 80  and  1717—40)  and 
Stradivari  (1670-1728). 

In  the  Piazza  Orande  rises  the  Torrazzo ,  a  tower  397  ft.  in 
height ,  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  Italy ,  erected  in  1261  — 1284, 
connected  with  the  cathedral  by  a  series  of  loggie.  The  summit 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  Opposite  the  tower  is  the  Gothic 
^Palazzo  Puhhlieo  (PI.  12)  of  1245  (restored),  containing  a  few 
pictures  by  masters  of  the  Cremona  school  and  a  richly  decorated 
chimney-piece  in  marble  by  O.  C.  Pedone  (1502).  Adjacent  is 
the  *Palaxzo  de^  Oiureconsulti  ^  of  1292,  now  a  school.  In  the 
same  piazza  rises  the  *Cathedral  (PI.  3),  of  1107,  in  the  Qerman- 
Lombard  style,  with  a  rich  facade  embellished  with  columns.  The 
interior  with  its  aisles  and  transept ,  also  flanked  with  aisles,  is 
covered  with  firescoes  executed  by  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
school  of  Cremona ,  such  as  Boccaecino ,  father  and  son ,  and  the 
later  masters  Campi^  AltohellOy  Bembo  j  and  Oatti.  The  best, 
however,  are  by  Oiov.  Ant,  da  Pordenone  of  Venice,  particularly 
on  the  wall  of  the  entrance  and  the  r.  wall  of  the  nave.  —  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  octagonal  Battistero  of  1167  and  the  Campo  Santo 
with  curious  and  very  ancient  mosaics ;  among  these  are  Hercules 
and  Nessus;  Piety  wounded  by  Crnelty;  Faith  tearing  out  the 
tongue  of  Discord,  etc.  (entrance  to  the  r.  of  the  cathedral ,  No. 
10).  —  The  street  between  the  Pal.  Pubblico  and  the  Pal.  de' 
Giureconsulti  leads  to  the  Palazzo  Ala  di  Ponzone  (now  Pal.  Realtj 
open  daily  9 — 3,  except  Sundays),  which  contains  natural  history 
and  other  collections,  a  cabinet  of  coins,  and  a  few  pictures.  —  To 
the  r.  of  this  edifice  is  S.  Agostino  e  Giaeomo  in  Braida  (Pi.  6), 
of  the  14th  cent.,  containing  paintings  by  Pietro  Perugino  (6th 
chapel  on  the  r..  Madonna  and  two  saints,  1494)  and  Oaieazzo  Campi. 
—  Facing  the  traveller  is  the  Ospedale  Dati^  with  a  fine  staircase  of 
coloured  marble.  —  Among  the  numerous  handsome  palaces  of 
Cremona  may  be  mentioned  the  Pal.  8.  Secondo  in  the  Corso  di 
Porta  Milanese ,  with  a  sculptured  portal  by  Sacchi ;  the  Casa 
Vidoni ,  in  a  side-street ,  off  the  Corso ;  then  [the  Pal.  Stanga  a 
S.  Vicenzo ,  with  a  fine  Renaissance  facade  towards  the  court  with 
enrichments  in  terracotta.  —  8.  8igiamond0j  IY2  M.  from  the  town 
in  the  direction  of  Mantua  (£.),  contains  frescoes  and  pictures  by 
Campi  y  Boccaecino  y  and  other  Cremonese  masters.  *Altar-piece 
by  OiuUo  Campij  Madonna  among  the  clouds;  below,  Francesco 
Sforza  and  his  wife ,  the  founders  of  the  church,  and  saints.  — 
Near  the  village  of  U  Torri  is  the  Villa  *U  Torri  di  Picenardi,  now 
8aeerdoti,  with  beautiful  garden  and  park. 
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In  the  ch&teau  of  Sondno  ob  the  Oylio,  20  M.  K.  W.  of  Cremona, 
Ezzelino  da  Romano^  once  the  powerful  representative  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  at  Padua  and  Verona,  renowned  for  his  bravery,  as  well 
afl  for  his  relentless  cruelty,  died  on  27th  Sept.,  1259,  eleven  days  after 
he  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cassano  (p.  156).  Even  while  in 
prison  he  displayed  his  haughty  and  indomitable  spirit,  spurned  from  his 
presence  the  monks  who  proffered  the  consolations  of  religion,  refused  to 
take  food  and  medicine,  and  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds. 

Fkox  C&emona  to  Bsbscia  ob  Pavia,  see  p.  162;  to  Mantua  see  p.  181. 

Fboh  Cesmona  to  Pabma  diligence  (from  the  Albergo  d'ltalia)  daily 
in  7  hrs.  by  Casal  Maggiore;  but  preferable  to  drive  to  the  (15  M.)  rail- 
way-station Fiorenguola  (p.  236),  and  take  the  train  thence  to  Parma.  — 
The  road  from  Cssmona  to  Piacenza  intersects  the  plain  on  the  r.  (S.)  bank 
of  the  /*(>,  after  having  crossed  the  river  with  its  numerous  islands  l^jz 
M.  from  the  town,  and  leads  by  MoniiceUi^  8.  Nazzaro^  Caorso^  where  the 
river  formed  by  the  Chiavenna  and  Riglio  is  crossed,  and  Roncc^lia,  where 
the  Nure  is  crossed,  and  then  proceeds  towards  the  W.  to  Piacenza  (see 
p.  82). 

33.    Verona. 

Hotels.  Due  Tobbi  (PI.  46),  R.  2»|2,  L.  »|4,  B.  1»(2,  D.  4,  A.  1  fr.^  *Tobre 
Di  LoVDBA  (PI.  47),  similar  charges;  Hotel  Babbbsi;  6rak  Gzaba,  Via 
€tran  Caara  (PI.  48);  ^Hotel  Baineb  al  Gran  Pabioi,  in  the  Corso,  B. 
from  2,  L.  ija,  D.  2*|2,  L.  »|2,  A.  »J2  fr. ;  *S.  Lobenzo,  with  restaurant,  on 
the  Adige,  in  the  third  narrow  street  W.  of  the  Porta  BorslCri,  R.,  L., 
and  A.  2iJ2  fr.,  omnibus  75  c. ;  ^Colomba  d'Oro,  R.  2>J2  fr.,  D.  3,  L.  and 
A.  V'\\  fr. ;  Aquila  Neba,  near  the  church  of  St.  Eufemia  and  the  Piazza 
d'Erbe.  Alberoo  della  Posta,  near  the  post-office;  Palma  d'Obo,  Via 
Perar,  near  the  Teatro  Ristori;  ^Albergo  Cola,  Riva  di  S.  Lorenzo, 
unpretending. 

BMtauraato.  *Del  Teairo  Filarmonico^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Piazza 
Bri.  Beyond  the  gateway,  immediately  to  the  r.  by  the  moat,  is  the 
*Birrana  al  Oiardino  8.  Luca  (with  baths).  Aquila  Nera^  see  above. 
Ore^j  near  the  Ponte  delle  Navi  (p.  176).  —  Oafia.  Europa  and  *Vittorio 
Enumuele  in  the  Piazza  Brk,  where  a  military  band  plays  every  evening. 
^Gaffi  Daiite,  Piazza  de'  Signori. 

Bookaeller.  MUnster,  in  the  Via  Nuova,  the  principal  business-street, 
leading  from  the  Brk  to  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe. 

FUerea.  Drive  of  >J4  hr.  60  c,  IJ2  hr.  1  fr.,  1  hr.  li|2  fr. ,  each  sub- 
sequent hr.  1  fr.  25  c. ;  in  the  evening  40  c.  per  hr.  more.  From  the 
station  to  the  town  and  vice-versa  65  c. ;  luggage  20  c.  for  each  person. 
These  fares  are  for  1 — 2  pers. ;  for  each  additional  pers.  one-third  more. 
Omnibus  from  the  station  to  the  town  30  c. 

Bailway  Stations.  There  are  two  stations  at  Verona  (which  it  is 
important  to  observe  in  case  of  mistakes  about  luggage,  etc.),  one  out- 
side the  Porta  Vescovo  (where  the  hotel  omnibuses  are  generally  in  wait- 
ini;),  li|2  M.  £.  of  the  Piazza  Btky  the  other  outside  the  Porta  Ifuova, 
1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  piazza.  —  Railway  to  Bozen  and  Innsbruck  ^  see 
R.  8;  to  MantuOy  R,  34;  the  trains  start  from  the  Porta  Vescovo  station, 
but  halt  at  the  Porta  Nuova  station.  (Italian  banknotes  should  be  ex- 
changed for  gold  by  travellers  bound  for  Austria.) 

The  Bights  of  Verona  may  be  seen  in  one  day :  begin  with  the  Arena 
and  Piazza  Brk,  then  cross  the  Adige  to  the  Palazzo  Pompei  (on  the  way 
to  which  is  S.  Fermo  Maggiore,  p.  176),  return  by  the  Via  Leoni  to  the 
Piazza  de**  Signori,  with  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers ;  see  S.  Anastasia,  and 
the  Cathedral ,  and  cross  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  to  S.  Giorgio ;  drive  along 
the  Corso,  from  the  Porta  Borsari  to  the  Porta  Stuppa  and  S.  Zeno ,  and 
Anally  to  the  Giardino  Giusti. 

▼erona  (157  ft.),  an  ancient  town  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after- 
wards a  Roman  colony,  the  Bern  of  old  German  traditions,  was  the 
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residence  of  the  Lombard  princes  in  the  middle  ages ,  and  snbse- 
quently  Buffered  severely  from  the  contests  of  the  Ouelphs  and 
Ghibellineft  until  a  happier  era  dawned  under  the  auspices  of  the 
illustrious  Scaligers.  They  were  followed  by  GiangalearzoViseontl, 
through  whose  widow  Verona  came  into  the  possession  of  Venice, 
ijo  which  J  with  short  interruptions ,  it  remained  subject  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  town ,  with  60,000  Inhab.  and  a 
garrison  of  6000,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  on  the  rapid 
AdiyCj  which  is  crossed  by  five  bridges,  is  the  most  important  fort- 
ress, and  next  to  Venice  the  most  considerable  town  in  Venetia. 

The  *Ar6na  (PI.  24 ;  entrance  from  the  W.  side  by  the  arcade 
No.  V)  bounds  on  one  side  the  Pkiz%a  Brd  (Praedium) ,  or  Vitiorio 
Emanuele,  the  principal  square  of  Verona.  This  celebrated  amphi- 
theatre, probably  erected  under  Diocletian  (A.  D.  284),  is  106  ft.  in 
height,  182  yds.  long,  146  yds.  wide  (the  arena  itself  80  yds.  long, 
47  yds.  wide),  circumference  528  yds.  Around  the  amphitheatre  rise 
45  tiers  of  steps,  18  inches  in  height,  26  inches  in  width,  of  ^ey 
marble  (modern),  on  which  it  is  calculated  that  25,000  spectators 
could  sit  and  70,000  more  stand.  Of  the  external  wall  a  fragment 
only,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  completed,  is  still  standing. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  pillars  which  were  probably  left 
rough  undesignedly,  afterwards  became  a  model  for  the  favourite 
'rustica'  pillars  of  the  Renaissance.  The  arcades,  72  in  number, 
are  let  by  the  town  at  high  rents  to  traders  of  every  description. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Br)t  are  the  old  and  nfew  Ottard  Houses 
(the  former  now  a  corn-magazine,  the  latter  the  Municipio),  on  the 
N.  side  several  caf^s,  on  theW.  the  OldTovmUall,  now  a  barrack. 
By  the  principal  gate  is  an  ancient  tower  of  the  Soaligers.  Th«  W. 
corner  is  occupied  by  the  Teatro  Fikirmonico  (PI.  41 ;  the  custodian, 
No.  1  in  the  side-street  behind  the  theatre,  shows  the  antiquities  and 
the  interior  of  the  theatre).  The  arcades  in  the  court  towards  the 
Piazza  Brk  contain  a  yBLlnibleMuseoLapidario  (PI.  29),  or  museum 
of  antiquities,  collected  and  described  by  Scipione  Maffei,  contain- 
ing Roman,  Greek,  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  Roman  and  Chreek  bas- 
reliefs  and  statues,  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi,  and  a  bust  of 
Maffei. 

Ill  the  Corso,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  BrJi,  is  the  Porta  «!«'  BorsiJm, 
(PI.  D,  3),  a  triumphal  arch  erected  under  the  Emp.  Gallienus  in 
A.  D.  265  (or ,  according  to  others ,  simply  a  gateway  of  the  old 
town-wall),  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street,  consisting 
of  two  entrance-archways ,  with  two  galleries  above  them,  and  a 
facade  towards  the  outside  of  the  town. 

The  Corso  leads  straight  to  the  once  busy  centre  af  mediaval 
life.  On  the  r.  it  first  reaches  the  Piaua  delle  Erhe,  the  froXt  and 
vegetable  market ,  formerly  the  forum  of  the  Republic,  and  one  af 
the  most  picturesque  piazzas  in  Italy.  At  the  upper  end  of  H  rises 
a  Marble  Column^  which  bore  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  down  to  1797  ts 
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indiotte  the  supremacy  of  the  Repablie  of  Venice.  The  Fountain 
is  adofBtd  with  a  etatue  of  ^Verona',  part  of  which  is  ancient.  The 
Tribunaf  with  its  canopy  supported  by  four  columns ,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Piftzza ,  was  anciently  used  as  a  seat  of  Judgment.  Many 
■of  th«  surrounding  houses  are  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the  old 
Veronese  style ,  recently  restored ,  such  as  the  Casa  Maxxanti  near 
the  oolumn,  and  the  Casa  dei  Ahrcanti  of  the  14th  cent.,  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  the  Madonna.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Tower  of  the 
Munkipio ,  about  330  ft.  in  height.  A  short  street  to  the  1.  of 
the  latter  leads  to  the  small 

^Fiassa  dei  Sign«n«  a  square  surrounded  by  Imposing  edi- 
fices. Immediately  to  the  r.,  by  the  tower  already  mentioned ,  is 
the  Municipio ,  or  Town  Hall ,  with  an  interesting  and  very  pic- 
turesque court ,  founded  ^  according  to  the  inscription ,  as  a  Pal. 
delta  Ragione  in  iiS3.  In' the  angle  diagonally  opposite  is  situated 
the  Old  Town  Hall^  or  *Palauo  del  Consiglio  (PI.  34),  usually 
termed  La  Loggia^  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  by 
Fta  Qioeondo  da  Verona ,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  celebrated 
natives  of  the  town ,  among  whom  are  Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus, 
(* Mantua  Virgilio  gaudet  Verona  Catullo' :  Ovid,  'Tantum  magna 
sue  debet  Verona  Catullo ,  quantum  parva  sue  Mantua  Ylrgilio' : 
J/orlHU),  Vitruvitts,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  the  learned  Scipione 
Maffisi.  In  the  middle  of  the  piazza  rises  a  marble  Statue  of  Dante, 
who,  as  recorded  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument  and  on  the 
palace  adjoining  the  Loggia  at  a  right  angle,  found  an  asylum  here 
with  the  Sealigers  after  his  banishment  from  Florence  in  1316. 
Opposite  is  the  Pal,  de'  OmreeonwUi ,  erected  in  1263,  but  altered 
in  the  16th  century.  A  small  adjacent  side-street  contains  a  pic- 
turesque fountain. 

The  passage  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Piazza  delle  £rbe 
leads  direct  to  the  modernised  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Maria 
Antiea  (PI.  11),  and  the  Imposing  Gothic  *Tomh«  of  the  Scaligers, 
or  deUa  Seala  family,  who  for  upwards  of  a  century  (1262 — 1389) 
were  presidents  of  the  republic  of  Verona.  The  ladder  which 
forms  their  crest  recurs  frequently  on  the  elaborately  ex- 
ecuted railings.  The  largest  of  these  monuments,  that  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  was  executed  by  Bonino  da  Oampiglione  for 
Can  Signorio  (d.  1375)  during  his  life-time.  It  consists  of  a  sar- 
cophagus resting  on  a  pedestal  supported  by  columns  of  moderate 
height,  over  which  rises  a  canopy  crowned  with  an  equestrian 
fttatu^e  of  the  prince.  On  the  square  columns  in  the  middle  are 
six  Christian  heroes,  in  niches  higher  up  are  the  Christian  virtues. 
On  the  other  side  next  to  the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  is  the  monument 
of  Mastino  III,  (d.  1351),  another  sarcophagus  with  canopy  and 
equestrian  statue.  Between  these  two  principal  monuments  are 
four  large  Sareophagij  the  three  first  dating  ftom  1311.  The  last 
is    that  of  Can  Qrande  II,,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  public 
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streets  by  Ms  brother  Can  Signorio  in  1359.  Over  the  ohureh-door 
the  sarcophagus  and  equestrian  statue  of  Can  Grande  (Francesco 
deUa  Seala,  d.  1329) ;  adjoining  it,  also  on  the  chureh  wall ,  that 
of  Qiowmni  delta  Seala  (d.  1350);  Anally  that  of  MasUno  I. 
(d.  1277)  (the  custodian  liTes  in  a  house  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  fee  30  c). 

In  the  yicinity  is  *8.  AsMtasia  (PI.  1),  a  flne  Gothic  church 
begun  about  1261,  with  a  brick  facade,  a  portal  subsequently  cov- 
ered with  marble,  ancient  sculptures  in  the  lunette  of  the  portal, 
and  a  fresco  of  the  14th  century.  The  interior,  borne  by  12  circu- 
lar columns,  is  remarkable  for  boldness  and  symmetry  of  propor- 
tion ;  the  Taulting  is  painted  in  the  late  Gothic  style.  It  contains 
several  good  tombstones. 

On  the  two  first  pillars ,  as  supporters  of  the  basin  for  consecrated 
water,  are  two  beggars  in  white  and  grey  marble,  that  on  the  1.  executed 
by  Gabriel  Cagliariy  father  of  Paul  Veronese,  that  on  the-r.  by  Aless. 
Rossi  in  1591.  The  chapel  of  the  Pellegrini ,  on  the  r.  by  the  high  altar, 
is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  14th  cent.,  representing  the  history  of  Christ 
from  the  Nativity  to  the  Besurrection ,  and  contains  two  monumenta  of 
the  Pellegrini  in  red  marble.  In  the  choir,  to  the  1.,  is  the  monument 
of  GeneraJ  Sarega  (1432).  The  chapels  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  choir  con- 
tain good  frescoes  of  the  14th  and  i5th  centuries. 

To  the  1.  of  the  church ,  over  a  gateway  adjoining  the  small 
church  of  5.  Pietro  Martire(V\.  15),  is  the  dark  marble  sarcophagus 
of  a  Count  Gastelbarco,  and  in  the  gateway  three  others  of  simitar 
character,  the  third  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  good  relief  of  the 
Madonna  and  two  saints. 

The  Cathedral  (Pi.  4)  is  an  imposing  Gothic  structure  of  the 
14th  cent.,  with  choir  and  Romanesque  facade  of  the  12th  cent. 
Behind  the  columns  of  the  handsome  portal  are  Roland  and  Oliver, 
the  two  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  in  half-relief.  The  front  col- 
umns rest  on  griffins.  In  the  interior,  over  the  1st  altar  on  the  1., 
is  an  *  Assumption  by  Titian,  and  an  elegantly  wrought  roodloft  of 
marble,  designed  by  Sanmicheli.  The  arohes  of  the  handsome 
Cloisters  rest  on  double  columns  of  red  marble  in  two  storeys,  one 
above  the  other  (entrance  to  the  1.  of  the  facade,  then  turn  to  tke 
1.  again  opposite  the  side-entrance). 

Between  the  Cathedral  and  the  Veseovado ,  which  contains  the 
Biblioteca  Capitolare  with  its  valuable  MSS.  and  palimpsests,  among 
which  Niebuhr  discovered  the  Institutiones  of  Gaius,  is  8,  Oiovanni 
in  Fonte,  the  ancient  Baptistery,  of  the  12th  cent. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Adige,  to  which  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  leads 

(toll  2  c),  is  situated  8.  Giorgio  in  Braida  (PL  10 ;    entrance  by 

a  side-door  on  the  N.  when  the  front-door  is  closed),  completed  in 

1604  from  designs  attributed  to  Sanmicheliy  surmounted  by  a  dome, 

and  containing  some  admirable  pictures. 

On  the  W.  wall,  over  the  door,  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Tintorgito; 
i,st  altar  1.,  8t.  Ursula  and  her  companions,  the  Saviour  above,  painted 
in  1545  by  Franc.  Carotto;  4th  altar  1.,  ^Madonna  with  two  saints,  God 
the  Father  Above ,   three    angels  with  musical  instruments  below ,   by 
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Oirolamo  dai  lAbri;  ^h  altftr  1.,  St.  Cecilia,  hj  Moretto.  To  the  r.  in  the 
choir  the  Miracle  of  the  Five  Thousand,  by  Paolo  Farinati;  1.  Shower  of 
manna,  by  Fel.  BrusMorei,  both  painted  in  1603.  ^High  altar-piece, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  George,  by  P.   Veronese  (generally  covered). 

On  the  r.  about  the  middle  of  the  Gorao,  on  the  way  to  S. 
Zenone  (see  below)  is  the  Castello  Veeehio  (PL  C,  3),  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Scaligers ,  now  an  arsenal ,  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Adige  by  the  Ponte  di  Castello  constructed  in 
the  14th  century.  The  continuation  of  the  Gorso  leads  to  the  *Porta 
Stuppa  (or  Palio) ,  the  finest  of  the  gates  of  Verona  erected  by 
Michele  Sanmieheli  (1484 — 1559),  the  most  famous  builder  of 
fortifications  of  his  time.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  is  the  suppressed 
monastery  and  church  of  S.  Bernardino  (PI.  3;  entrance  from  the 
E.  corner,  through  a  pleasing  monastery-court;  if  the  church-door 
is  closed,  ring  in  the  corner  to  the  1.,  adjoining  the  church;  a 
second  court,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  S,  Bernardino ^  is  then 
crossed,  and  the  church  entered  near  the  high  altar).  To  the  r.  of 
the  high  altar  is  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  *CappeUa  dei  Pelle- 
grini, an  elegant  circular  structure  by  Sanmichelij  with  four  niches 
and  four  arches,  borne  by  columns ,  some  of  them  spiral ,  others 
fluted ,  and  remarkable  for  the  chaste  and  simple  style  of  its  en- 
richments. 

*8.  Zenone  Xaggiore  (PI.  23)  is  a  Romanesque  church  of  noble 
proportions.  The  nave  in  its  present  form  was  begun  in  1139 ; 
the  choir  dates  from  the  13th  cent.  ;  the  projecting  portal  rests  on 
lions  of  red  marble. 

The  PoBTAL  is  embellished  with  marble  reliefs  of  scriptural  subjects 
executed  about  1178,  from  the  creation  of  woman  and  the  Fall  to  the 
Betrayal  by  Judas  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  hunting-scene  to  the  r.  in 
one  of  the  lower  sections  is  known  as  the  'Chase  of  Theodoric',  an  allusion 
to  his  having  embraced  the  heretical  Arian  doctrines.  Then  represent- 
ations from  the  life  of  St.  Zeno,  and  of  the  months,  beginning  with  March. 
The  doors ,  of  the  same  or  a  still  earlier  period ,  consisting  uf  a  number 
of  small  brazen  plates  with  reliefs  (the  oldest  very  rudely  executed)  ,  are 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Dukes  of  Cleve  (on  the  Rhine). 

The  INTESIOB  is  borne  by  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  and  has  an 
open  roof.  To  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  a  large  ancient  vase  of  porphyry, 
28  ft.  in  circumference.  On  the  choir  screen  are  statues  of  Christ  and 
the  12  Apostles,  in  marble,  some  of  them  painted,  supposed  to  be  coeeval 
with  the  reliefs  on  the  jtortal.  The  walls  are  covered  with  remains  of 
ancient  frescoes  ^  behind  those  of  the  14th  cent. ,  which  have  peeled  off 
at  places,  are  traces  of  others  of  the  12th.  The  approach  tu  the  spacious 
Crypi,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  plan  which  has  been  followed  in 
the  restoration  of  the  building ,  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  church. 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Zeno  and  ancient  sculptures  and  frescoes  \  the 
capitals  of  the  40  columns  are  mediaeval,  some  of  them  bearing  the  name 
of  the  sculptor.  The  steps  to  the  choir  on  the  r.  are  flanked  with  columns 
of  brown  marble,  resting  on  lions  and  bulls,  each  in  one  block.  To  the 
r.  in  the  Choir,  above  the  crypt,  ia  the  very  ancient  painted  marble 
figure  of  St.  Zeno ,  Bishop  of  Verona ,  holding  his  episcopal  staff  and 
(as  patron-saint  of  fishermen)  a  fishing-rod  with  a  silver  flsh.  Behind  the 
high  altar  is  a  fine  ^picture  (covered)  by  Mantegna,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, in  three  sections,  a  Madonna  and  angels,  with  groups  of  saints 
on  the  r.  and  1. ;  the  three  lower  pictures  are  copies  from  Mantegna. 

A  door^in  the  K.   aisle  leads  to  the  admirably  preserved  ^Cloisters. 
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with  elegant  double  columns  and  a  projecting  structure,  restored  (accord- 
ing to  an  old  inscription)  as  early  as  1128.  Immediately  to  the  r.  t>vo 
tombstones  are  recognised  as  pertaining  to  the  Scaliger  family  by  the 
ladder  represented  on  them.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  is  a  «nall 
disused  Churchyard,  whence  a  general  view  of  the  church  with  its  cam- 
panile of  1015  (restored  in  1120)  is  beat  obtained.  At  the  entrance  to  a 
disused  Mausoleum,  with  a  sarcophagus  and  two  columns  (descent  by  12 
steps),  a  stone  bears  the  inscription,  ^Pipini  Itatiae  regis,  Magni  Caroli 
imperatoris  filii  pHssimi  sqi^ulerum''.  Adjacent  is  a  very  large  Roman  sarco- 
phagus. 

Within  a  olosed  garden  (visltois  ring  at  the  gate  facing  them, 
2 — 3  soldi)  in  the  Yicolo  f^ranceschine ,  a  side-street  of  the  Via 
Cappuccim,  is  situated  the  suppressed  Franciscan  Monastery 
(Pi.  20j,  where  a  partially  restored  chapel  contains  a  rude  sar- 
cophagus in  red  Verona  marble,  called  without  the  slightest  author- 
ity the  Tomba  di  QiuUetta,  or  'Tomb  ofJuUeV  (fee  25  c).  The 
whole  scene  is  prosaic  and  uuattractlye.  Shakespeare's  play  of 
^Homeo  and  Juliet'  is  founded  on  events  which  actually  occurred  at 
Verona.  '£soalus,  Prince  of  Verona'  was  Bartolommeo  della  Scala 
(d.  1303).  The  lofty  and  narrow  house  of  Juliet's  parents  (Pi.  £,  4) 
in  the  street  of  S.  Sebastiano  (formerly  Gapelletti),  now  a  tavern, 
still  bears  the  hat  (over  the  entrance  to  the  court)  which  was  the 
distinctive  emblem  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 

To  the  1.  in  the  Via  Leoni,  which  leads  from  the  Piasza  delle 
Erbe  to  the  Ponte  delli  Navi,  at  the  corner  of  the  Corticella  Leoni, 
rises  the  *Arco  de'  Leoni,   the  half  of  a  Roman  double  gateway, 
cojBval  with  the  Porta  de'  Borsari ,  but  more  delicately  executed,   • 
and  bearing  an  inscription  partially  preserved. 

A  little  farther  N.  is  the  Gothic  church  of  8.  Fermo  Magg^ore 
(PI.  6),  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  exterior,  with  its  facade  of  brick,  enriched  with  marble, 
is  worthy  of  inspection.  The  interior  is  modernised ;  beautiful  old 
celling  in  walnut- wood ,  and  remains  of  good  frescoes  of  the  14th 
cent,  by  Zevio ,  Fra  Martino ,  and  Pisanello ,  the  finest  being  a 
Crucifixion  over  the  1.  side  entrance.  To  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is 
a  Resurrection  carved  in  wood;  in  the  chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  choir 
a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Franc.  Buonsignori  (1484).  The  Cappella 
del  Sagramento  contains  (1.)  an  altarpiece  by  Caroto ,  painted 
in  1528;  above  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna,  beneath  are  Johji 
the  Baptist,  St.  Sebastiano,  and  other  saints. 

The  Ponte  delle  Navi  in  the  vicinity ,  which  commands  a  good 
survey  of  the  choir  and  transept  of  S.  Fermo,  was  erected  to  replace 
a  bridge  destroyed  by  an  Inundation  in  1757.  Immediately  to 
the  r.  beyond  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  promenade,  is  situated  the 

^PalasBO  Pompei  alia  Tittoria  (PI.  8672),  an  architecturally 

interesting  edifice,  by  Sanmicheli,  presented  by  the  family  to  the 

town,  and  now  containing  the  Museo  Civieo  (fee  1  fr.). 

On  the  Grodnd  Floor  are  several  rooms  containing  casts,  antiquities, 
chiefly  from  excavations  in  the  old  theatre  near  the  Porta  Pietra ,  and 
fossils  from  the  Monte  Bolca*,  in  the  4th,  a  ^drawing  by  Andrta  Mantegna, 
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—  The  PiWACOTEOA ,  or  picture-gallery,  on  the  first  floor ,  contains  works 
principally  of  the  Veronese  school.  The  first  and  second  rooms  contain 
the  Oalleria  Bemasconi,  presented  to  the  town  by  Dr.  Bernasconi.  I.  Room  : 
9.  Paris  Bordone^  Portrait;  27.  Giovanni  Bellini^  3Iadonna  and  Child;  31. 
Paolo  Veronese^  Baptism  of  Christ;  51.  Tintoretto^  Portrait  of  a  dose;  52. 
Madonna  and  Child  with  the  infant  John,  attributed  to  Titian;  71.  Car- 
toon by  Oiulio  Romano.  —  II.  B,.  (r.):  158.  Oirolamo  dai  Libri^  Madonna; 
157.  Franc.  Buonsignori^  Madonna;  151.  Francia^  Madonna  with  two  saints; 
82.  Correggio  (?) ,  Head  of  an  angel ;  83.  Btrn.  da  Pordenone^  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  *88.  Fra  Bartolommeo^  Head  of  Christ;  87.  Adoration  of  the 
shepherds ,  ascribed  to  Raphael ,  a  charming  picture  of  the  Umbrian 
school ;  86.  Circumcision ,  after  the  picture  by  Giovanni  Bellini  in  S. 
Zaccaria  at  Venice ;  93.  Holy  Family ,  of  the  Ferrara  school ;  100.  Am 
berger ^  Portrait  of  the  scholar  Falb;  without  number,  Franc.  Caroto, 
Madonna  and  Child ;  125.  Cesare  da  Sesto ,  Entombment ;  129.  Montagna, 
Entombment.  —  III.  B.  :  Four  pictures  by  Andrea  Schiavone;  184.  Bagna- 
cavallo.  Holy  Family ;  *196.  Moretto^  Madonna ;  202.  Copy  of  the  picture 
by  Veronese  in  8.  Giorgio.  —  IV.  B.  (to  the  1.  of  the  Ist) :  79.  Oiolfino^ 
Madonna;  74>.  Paolo  Veronese,  Entombment;  *81.  Oirolamo  dai  Libri, 
Adoration  of  the  Child ;  without  number ,  Holy  Family ,  School  of  Ra- 
phael; 88.  Franc.  Caroto,  Adoration  of  the  Child;  *74'.  Paolo  Veronese^ 
Portrait  of  Gualtieri  ,  1556.  —  V.  R. :  Ligozzi ,  Surrender  of  Verona  to 
Venice ;  90.  Paolo  Veronese ,  Music ,  a  fresco  transferred  to  canvas ;  93. 
Paolo  Moranda^  surnamed  Cavazzola^  Madonna  with  two  saints,  1522;  94. 
Oirolamo  dai  Libri,  Madonna  and  saints,  1530.  —  VI.  R.  :  51.  Turone, 
Altar-piece  of  1360;  68.  Cimabue  (?) ,  Old  Testament  in  30  sections  on  a 
gold  ground ;  without  number,  large  Crucifixion  by  Oiaeomo  Bellini  (father 
of  Giovanni) ;  59.  Benaglio,  Altar-piece  ;  99 — 109.  Cavazzola,  Passion.  Re- 
turn hence  through  the  5th  and  6th  rooms,  and  enter  (to  the  1.)  the  — 
VII.  R. :  Nothing  noteworthy.  —  VIII.  R. :  a  corridor  with  engravings, 
some  of  them  by  Agostino  Caracei,  Rembrandt,  and  Dilrer.  —  IX.,  X., 
XI.,  and  XII.  R. :  Nothing  of  importance.  —  An  adjacent  room  without 
a  number  contains  two  large  pictures  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  Ve- 
rona :  220.  P.  Farinati ,  Battle  of  the  Veronese  against  Fred.  Barbarossa 
at  Vigasi  in  1164;  224.  F.  Brnsasorei,  Victory  of  the  Veronese  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  in  849.  —  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI. 
B. :  Nothing  important. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Porta  S.  Vittoria ,  beyond  which ,  to  the 
1.  is  the  nninteresting  Gampo  Santo,  enclosed  by  a  Doric  colonnade, 
connecting  a  lofty  church  with  two  temples.  The  summit  of  the 
pediment  is  adorned  with  a  marble  group  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  by  Spatzi. 

A  line  *view  of  Verona  and  its  environs,  the  Alps  and  the 
distant  Apennines ,  is  obtained  from  the  Giardino  Oiusti  on  the 
I.  bank  of  the  Adige  (PI.  G.  '4 ;  always  accessible ;  ring  at  a  gate 
on  the  r. ;  fee  25  c),  containing  a  few  Roman  antiquities ,  but 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  numerous  and  venerable  cypresses ,  some 
of  which  are  400—500  years  old,  and  120  ft.  in  height.  The  cam- 
panili  of  8.  Lucia  (1^2  M.)  and  S.  Massimo  are  conspicuous. 
Somrr^a  Campagna  (p.  158)  and  Custozza  (p.  178)  lie  10 — 12  M. 
to  the  S.  W. 

The  view  is  still  finer  from  the  Caetello*S.  Fietro  (ascent  near 
the  Ponte  deUa  Pietra,  built  by  Fra  Oiocondo ;  permission  obtained 
at  the  commandant's  office  at  the  entrance),  the  ancient  castle  of 
Theodoric  the  Great,  the  'Dietrich  of  Bern'  of  German  lore.  It 
was  entirely  remodelled  by  OaUazzo  Viseonti  in  1393 ,  destroyed 
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by  the  Fiench  iu  1801,  and  refortifled  by  the  Austrians  in  1849. 
At  its  base,  immediately  below  the  bridge,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  semicircular  Roman  Theatre  (PI.  37),  excavated  in  the 
court  of  a  private  house. 


34.    From  Verona  to  Modena  by  Mantua. 


Trom  Kantna  to  Beggio,  Panna,  Cremona,  or  Brescia. 

62  M.  Railway  in  5  hrs. ;  fares  12  fr.  36,  9  fr.  5,  6  fr.  60  c. 

Soon  after  quitting  the  station  outside  the  Porta  Nuova  (p.  171) 
the  train  diverges  to  the  S.  from  the  Milan  line  (R.  27)  and  tra- 
verses a  richly  cultivated  plain,  varied  occasionally  with  wood. 
Fields  of  rice  are  passed  near  Mantua.  Stations  Dossohuono  and 
Viliafranea,  with  an  ancient  castle,  where  the  preliminaries  of  a 
peace  between  France  and  Austria  were  concluded  on  11th  July, 
1859,  after  the  battle  of  Solferino.  About  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  lies 
Cuatozza ,  where  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in 
1848  and  1866.  Next  stations  Mozteeane  and  Roverbella.  The 
line  then  passes  the  Citadel  of  Mantua ,  where  Andreas  Hofer, 
the  Tyrolese  patriot,  was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  on  20th  Feb., 
1810,  and  intersects  the  Lago  di  Mezzo  (see  below). 

Xantua,  Ital.  Mantova  (Aqdila  d'Oeo,  or  Leone  ;  Cboge  Vbbdx, 
or  Fbnice,  B.  2,  L.  ^jg,  A.  *|4  fr. ^  both  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the 
Contrada  Croce  Verde.  —  Cab  per  drive  60  c,  1st  hr.  1  fr.  50  c. ,  each 
following  ija  hr.  50  c. ;  diUgence$,  see  p.  180),  a  very  ancient  town 
founded  by  the  Etruscans ,  with  80,000  inhab.  (3000  Jews),  is  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  bounded  ontheN.W.  by  ihe  Lago  Superiorey 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo,  on  the  E.  by  the  Lago  Inferiore, 
and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  marshy  land,  which  in  case  of  a  siege 
is  capable  of  being  laid  under  water.  The  aspect  of  the  town  is 
unattractive  and  dull,  although  it  contains  a  number  of  large 
palaces.  The  traffic  of  the  place  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  arcades 
of  the  Contrada  Croce  Verde  and  the  Piazza  deUe  Erbty  near  S. 
Andrea.  Beyond  the  latter,  in  a  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  Ca- 
mera di  Oommeroio,  is  a  Statue  ofDanUy  erected  in  1870.  A  little 
farther  in  the  same  direction  is  th^  Piaeza  8.  Fietro  y  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Mantua ,  with  the  Cathedral  (see  below)  and  the  Corte 
Reale  (PI.  5) ,  the  ducal  palace  of  the  Gonzagas ,  part  of  which  is 
now  a  barrack.  The  latter  was  begun  in  1302,  but  was  altered 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  adorned  with  interesting  frescoes. 

The  cu8todian''B  room  (second  large  gate  on  tbe  r.),  the  UfJUio  d«Ha 
SchalcheriOy  is  adorned  with  hunting-scenes  by  pupils  of  Qiulio  RomanOy 
but  the  Diana  over  the  chimney-piece  is  by  himself  (d.  1546).  On  the 
upper  floor  is  a  large  saloon  containing  portraits  of  the  Gonzagas  by 
Bibbiena.  Then  the  Stanze  delV  Jmperatrieey  a  suite  of  apartments  in  whioh 
Raphaer.s  tapestry,  now  at  Vienna,  was  formerly  preserved.  The  Dining- 
Roorn  is  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  around 
Mantua^  adjoining  it  is  a  garden  with  a  casino.  *8ala  dello  ZodiacOy 
with  allegorical  and  mythological  representations  of  the  sigitf  of  the  zodiac 
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by  Oiulio  Romano  (IKapoleon  I.  once  slept  in  this  room);  then  three 
Stanze  delV  Jmperaiore ,  containing  copies  of  the  tapestry  formerly  here, 
painted  on  the  walls  by  Ganepi.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note ;  to  the  1. , '  by  the  door ,  a  good  bust  of  a  Gonzaffa  by 
Bernini.  The  visitor  now  passes  through  several  dilapidated  rooms  into 
the  Stanza  delV  Jliade,  with  four  scenes  from  the  Iliad  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Then  the  four  Stanze  Vieereali  (named  after  the  viceroy  Bugene  Beau- 
harnaia) ,  with  fine  ceilings.  The  Ball  Room  contains  three  ceiling-paint- 
ings ,  Night ,  Olympus ,  and  Day ,  the  last ,  and  the  5th  medallion  to  the 
1.  of  it  by  Oiulio  Romano.,  the  rest  by  his  pupils.  A  stair  descends  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  palace  containing  the  AppartametUo  and  Sala  di  Troja^ 
decorated  by  Oiulio  Romano.^  and  a  dilapidated  but  handsome  gallery 
(view  of  the  lake),  and  finally  two  small  rooms  with  frescoes  in  the  style 
of  Raphael.  —  The  hall  of  the  archives  (shown  during  office-hours  only) 
is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Andrea  Mantegna  (d.  1506). 

The  Cathedral  of  8.  Pietro  (PI.  e),  a  church  with  double  aisles, 
and  a  transept  covered  with  a  dome,  and  flanked  with  two  rows  of 
chapels,  possesses  an  unpleaslng  facade  and  a  huge  unflnlshed  tower 
of  much  earlier  origin.  The  interior  was  remodelled  from  designs 
by  Giulio  Romano.     The  nave  has  a  fine  fretted  ceiling. 

*S.  Andrea  (PI.  a),  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  a  church  of  very 
imposing  proportions,  the  finest  in  Mantua ,  was  erected  in  1492 
from  designs  by  the  Florentine  Leo  Battista  Alberti^  but  the  dome 
was  not  added  till  1782.  Adjoining  the  white  marble  facade,  with 
its  spacious  portico,  is  a  square  tower,  built  of  red  brick,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  elegant  octagonal  superstructure  with  Gothic  spire. 
The  summit  affords  a  good  survey  of  the  town  and  its  peculiar  situ- 
ation. 

The  Interior,  110  yds.  in  length,  is  covered  with  massive  barrel 
vaulting ,  the  panels  of  which  are  partly  painted.  Ut  Chapel  on  the  r;  : 
Arrivabene,  St.  Antony  admonishing  the  tyrant  Ezzelino  (painted  in  1844). 
At  .  the  sides  are  frescoes  representing  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise 
according  to  Dante.  —  5rd,  Cappella  8.  Longino:  on  the  1.  Sarcophagus 
with  the  inscription:  Longini  ejus.,  qui  latut  Christi  percussit,  ossa.  To 
the  r.  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Gregorius  of  Kaeianz.  The  frescoes ,  designed 
by  Oiulio  Romano,  represent  the  Crucifixion,  beneath  is  Longinus,  on  the 
opposite  side  the  finding  of  the  sacred  blood.  The  saint  is  said  to  have 
brought  hither  some  drops  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved 
in  an  altar  (destroyed  by  Hungarian  soldiers  in  1848)  in  the  Crypt,  beneath 
the  high  altar.  The  S.  Transept  contains  the  monument  of  Bishop  Andreasi 
(d.  1549) ,  erected  in  1551  by  Clementi ,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
swan  is  the  heraldic  emblem  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  Uantna.  —  Choir. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  a  fresco  by  Ansehni,  al  pupil  of  Paolo  Veronese. 
In  the  corner  to  the  1.  by  the  high  altar  is  the  marble  figure  of  Duke 
Guglielmo  Gonzaga,  founder  of  the  church,  in  a  kneeling  posture.  — 
jV.  Transept.  Chapel  on  the  I.:  Monument  of  Pietro  Strozzi,  with  cary- 
atides ,  designed  by  Giulio  Romano  (best  seen  from  the  middle  of  the 
nave).  Another  monument  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  Count  Andreasi, 
was  also  designed  by  0.  Romano.  —  The  first  small  chapel  to  the  1.  of 
the  W.  portal  contains  the  tomb  of  the  painter  Andrea  Mantegna  (d.  1506), 
with  his  *bu8t  in  bronze.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  and  dome ,  which 
exhibit  a  rare  harmony  of  colouring,  are  of  the  18th  cent.,  most  of  them 
by  Campi. 

In  the  vicinity  to  the  N.W.  is  a  very  extensive  space,  planted 

with  trees  and  bounded  by  the  Lago  di  Mezzo  on  the  N.,  termed 

the  PtasBsa  Virgiliana,  adorned  with  a  bust  of  Virgil,  who  was  born 

in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pietole  (see  below).     The  Teatro 
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Virgiliano  (PI.  16)  is  employed  for  open-air  performances  on  sum- 
mer eyenings.  Beyond  the  theatre,  from  the  parapet  towards  tlie 
Lago  di  Mezzo,  a  superb  view  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  is  enjoyed  in 
elear  weather. 

The  Aceademia  Virgiliana  di  Scienze  e  Belle  Arti  (PI.  1} 
contains  frescoes,  sculptures,  casts  of  little  value.  Behind  it  is  tlie 
Liceo  (PI.  6)  with  a  Library  (a  room  in  which  contains  the  Trinity, 

by  RtAens,   torn  into  two  parts)  and  Museum. 

The  museum  eontains  some  very  valuable  antiques.    Near  the  entrance 
a  bust  of  Euripides  and  that  of  an  unknown  Qreek  poet,    erroneously 
termed  Virgil.    To  the  r.  of  the   entrance,    torso  of  a  Minerva;    busts  of 
emperors  \  sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of  Medea ;  another  with  a  battle  of 
the  Amazons  -,  in  the  centre  (opposite) ,  torso  of  Venus  in  Greek  marble ; 
Bacchanalian  figures  on  a  square  pedestal  \  relief,  perhaps  from  a  Roman 
triumphal   arch ;    in  the  centre  ,    opposite ,    a  young  Hercules  asleep  ,    by 
Michael  Angela.    In  the  adjoining  room  the  so-called  *seat  of  Virgir  and 
inscriptions.    Then  return  to  the  galleries.    Window-wall :  Greek  cippus. 
Wall  on   the  1. ,    several  modern  objects  *,   sarcophagus  with  Selene  and 
Endymion;  large  Bacchanalian  relief;    in  the  centre,  opposite,    *archaic 
Apollo;  at  the  end  of  the  galleries,  a  Roman  tomb-relief,  father  and  son. 
Opposite  wall ,  colossal  *head  of  Juno ;  warriors  sacrificing ,  in  relief;  in 
the  centre ,  a  youthful  Mercury. 

A  short  distance  hence,  immediately  beyond  the  Porta  Pusterla^ 
the  S.  "W.  gate,  is  situated  the  ^Palazzo  del  Te  (PI.  11)  (contracted 
from  Tajetto),  erected  by  Oiulio  Romano,  and  containing  in  com- 
paratively small  apartments  some  of  that  master's  largest  frescoes. 
Antechamber,  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance,  the  sun  and  moon.  1st 
Room  to  the  1.,  the  favourite  horses  of  Duke  Frederick  Gonzaga  ; 
2nd  R.,  myth  of  Psyche  and  Bacchanalians;  3rd  R. ,  representation 
of  the  zodiac ;  4th  R. ,  fall  of  Phaeton  and  numerous  smaller 
pictures ;  then  several  rooms  with  beautiful  friezes  in  stucco ;  fine 
open  loggia ;  at  the  back  of  the  latter  the  celebrated  *8ala  de' 
Oiganti,  with  the  fall  of  the  giants,  whose  figures  are  14  ft.  in 
height. 

The  long  Ponte  S.  Giorgio  leads  to  the  N.  E.  between  the  Lago 

di  Mezzo  and  the  Lago  Inferiore  to  the  suburb  Borgo  8.  Oiorgio, 

which  also  belongs  to  the  fortifications. 

Pietole,  supposed  to  be  the  Andes  of  the  Romans  and  the  birthplace 
of  Virgil,  lies  about  3  M.  S.E.  of  Mantua,  near  the  efflux  of  the  Mincio 
from  the  Lago  Inferiore. 

From  Mantua  to  Reooio  (37iJ2  M.)  diligence  daily  in  7^|2  hrs.  Near 
Borgoforte  (p.  181)  the  road  crosses  the  Po  and  reaches  OuastaUa  (Posta)^ 
a  small  town  on  the  r.  bank,  which  in  the  16th  cent,  gave  its  name  to  a 
principality  of  the  Gonzagas ,  Dukes  of  Mantua.  They  became  extinct  in 
1746,  and  their  territory  fell  to  Parma.  In  the  market-place  is  the  bronze 
Statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  Gonzaga  (d.  1567  at  Brussels),  by  Leone  Leoni.  The 
road  then  leads  by  Gualtieri ,  which  contains  a  large  market-place  sur- 
rounded with  arcades  and  a  paJace  of  the  Gonzagas,  and  crosses  the 
Crostolo  to  (9  M.)  Reggio  (see  p.  237). 

Fbom  Mantua  to  Pakma  (30  M.)  diligence  daily  in  6»|2  hrs.  (fare  7, 
coup^  8  fr.).  A  little  beyond  the  town  the  road  diverges  to  the  1.  from 
that  which  leads  to  Cremona  (see  below),  and  passes  M<mtanara  and 
Campitello.  It  then  crosses  the  broad  channel  of  the  Oglio,  and  leads  by 
Sal^ionetta  to  OaaalmaniMre  (Croce  Verde),  whence  an  omnibus  runs  to 
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Verona.  A  ferry  here  crosses  to  the  r.  bank  of  the  Po.  Then  Otdomo 
on  the  Partna^  with  an  extensive,  bat  now  neglected  ducal  ch&teau,  with 
pleasure-grounds  and  hothouses.  From  this  point  to  Parma  O^fs  H.  — 
Parfna^  see  p.  239. 

Fbom  Haittua  to  Cbemoka  (43IJ2  M.)  diligence  daily  in  10  hrs.  (rail- 
way projected).  The  road  passes  Curtatone;  then,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Mincio  into  the  Lago  Superiore ,  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Cftxuie, 
founded  in  1399,  a  celebrated  place  of  pious  resort,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  number  of  life-size  figures  in  wax ,  presented  by  various  devotees. 
The  next  places  are  CasteHiteehiOj  Marearia^  Bozzolo  (4000  inhab.) ,  where 
the  old  road  to  Parma  diverges  to  the  r. ;  Piadena^  whence  another  road 
leads  to  Parma;  Cicognolo^  and  10  M.  farther  Cremona  (p.  169). 

Fbom  Mantua,  to  Brescia  (39  M.)   diligence  daily  in  9  hrs. ,    passing 

through  Ocito ,    Ouidizzolo  (both  scenes  of  engagements  during  the  war  of 

1848) ,    Castiglione  (for  the   capture  of  which   in  1796  Marshal  Augereau 

was   afterwards   created  Due  de  Castiglione  by  Kapoleon) ,    MontecMaro, 

Castenedolo,  Brescia  (see  p.  162). 

The  Railway  to  Modena  intersects  the  S.  fortifications,  passes 
the  Palazzo  del  Th  (see  above) ,  and  crosses  the  Po  at  stat.  Borgo- 
fortCj  once  an  important  tete-de-poiit,  the  fortifications  of  which 
were  blown  up  by  the  Austrians  in  1866.  The  railway-bridge 
being  still  unfinished,  travellers  alight  and  cross  the  river  by 
the  bridge  of  boats  to  stat.  Motteggiano,  where  another  train 
awaits  them. 

Next  stations  Sutzara^  Reggiolo^Oontaga,  Rolo-Novi. 

About  10i|2  M.  E.  of  Xovi  is  situated  Kirand51a,  formerly  the  capita 
of  a  duchy  which  belonged  to  the  Pico  family,  a  town  with  broad  streets 
and  picturesque,  antiquated  buildings.  It  was  originally  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  abbey  of  Nonantola  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  came  into  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Pico,  who  re- 
tained their  supremacy  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  Count  Gio- 
vanni Pico  (1463 — 94)  was  remarkable  for  his  ability  and  learning. 
Alexander  I.  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
MirandSla  and  Concordia.  Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke,  sold  his 
dominions  to  Modena  in  1710.  The  Old  Palace  of  the  dukes,  the  Cathedral^ 
and  the  church  of  OesU  should  be  visited. 

The  line  skirts  several  canals  and  reaches  stat.  Carpi,  with  5000 

iuhab. ,   an  episcopal  see ,   possessing  a   Cathedral  attributed  to 

Bramante,    an  old   castle,    a  modern  palace,    and  broad  streets. 

Correggio  (p.  238)  is  situated  7  M.  to  the  S.  W. 

Solliera  is  the  last  station.     The^railway  crosses  the  Secehia 

and  reaches  Modena  (p.  243). 


35.    From  Verona  to  Venice.    Vicenia. 

72  M.  Bailwat  in  3»|4— 4  hrs.  \  fares  13  fr.  95,  10  fr.  15,  7  fr.  25  c. ; 
finest  views  generally  to  the  left.  Arrival  at  Venice,  see  p.  196.  Venice 
being  a  free  port,  travellers  entering  it  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
imposts  ,  but  those  quitting  it  are  subjected  to  the  formalities  of  the 
dogana. 

Railway-stations  at  Verona,  seep.  171.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  station  outside  the  Porta  Nuova  the  train  crosses  the  Adige 
below  the  town.  On  the  r.  and  1.  are  a  number  of  detached  forts, 
which  render  Verona  the  strongest^  fortress  of  N.  Italy.     The  line 
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skirts  the  S.  spurs  of  tlie  Alps  and  intersects  the  great  Venetian 
plain.  Vineyards,  mulberry  plantations,  and  fields  of  Indian  com 
intersected  by  cuttings  for  their  irrigation  are  passed  in  unbroken 
succession. 

Near  S,  Mhkeie  on  the  1.  stands  the  pinnacled  castle  of  Afon- 
tario,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Scaliger  family  (p.  173).  Stat. 
8.  Martino.  The  mineral  springs  of  stat.  Caldiero,  which  attract 
many  visitors,  were  known  to  the  Romans.  On  the  hill  to  the  1. 
the  slender  campanile  of  8.  Vittore.  Villanuova ,  with  the  castle 
of  Soavey  once  belonging  to  the  Scaligers,  on  the  height  to  the  1., 
presents  a  good  picture  of  a  mediseval  fortified  town. 

Next  Stat.  8.  Bonifacio.  Arcole,  3^2  M.  to  the  S.,  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  15th — 17th  Nov.,  1796,  between  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  French  under  Bonaparte ,  Hass^na ,  Augereau ,  and 
Lannes.  Stat.  Lonigo;  the  village  lies  4Y2  M.  S.  E.,  at  the  W. 
base  of  the  Monti  Berici^  a  chain  of  volcanic ,  wooded  hills ,  be- 
tween which  and  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  the  line  now  runs  to 
Vicenza.  Stat.  Montebello  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
place  (p.  81)  of  that  name  in  Piedmont.  Beautiful  view  towards  the 
mountains;  the  stately  chateau  belongs  to  Count  Arrighi.  To  the  1. 
on  the  hill  the  castles  of  the  Montecchi-^  then  stat.  Tavemelle. 

30  m.  Vicema  [Hotel  db  laVille  (PI.  a),  at  the  railway-gate,  B.  from 
2  fr.,  D.  3,  A.  and  L.  1  fr. ;  Stella  i>''Obo  ,  in  the  Corso;  Bde  Mobi  b 
G^AN  Parigi  ,  good  cuisine ,  omnibus  to  meet  the  trains ;  Albeboo  e 
Trattokia  ai  trb  Gabofani  ,  both  in  the  Contrada  delle  due  Bnote  \  Roma  ; 
Caff^  Principe  Umberto  and  Caff^  NasUmaU ,  in  the  Gorso ;  Qaribaldi^ 
PiazKa  de"  Signori  ♦,  ^Railway  Restawani]  ,  the  Vieetia  of  the  ancients, 
with  37,686  inhab.,  situated  on  the  BaccAigriione,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Pailadio  (1518 — 80),  who  erected  his  finest  secular 
structures  here  (churches  at  Venice,  see  p.  202).  His  successors 
8camoz%i,  Longktna^  and  others  adhered  uniformly  to  his  style,  so 
that  the  town  presents  a  remarkably  handsome  and  ornate  ap- 
pearance. If  time  is  limited,  a  glimpse  at  the  interesting  buildings 
may  be  obtained  in  an  hour ,  by  walking  through  the  Corso  to  the 
Piazza  de'  Signori,  and  thence  to  the  Contrada  Porto. 

The  town  is  entered  by  the  W.  gate  (near  the  entrance  the 
Palazzo  QusanOy  now  H6tel  de  la  Ville) ;  in  the  Piazza  to  the  r.  is 
the  Casa  del  Diavolo,  a  large  unfinished  palace  by  Pailadio ;  the 
traveller  then  follows  the  long  Corso  Ftmeipe  Umberto.  On  the  1. 
the  new  church  of  8.  Filippo  Neri  (PI.  16). 

The  short  Contrada  del  Monte  (opposite  which  is  the  Contrada 
Porto  with  numerous  palaces ,  some  in  the  Venetian  and  others  in 
Palladio's  style)  to  the  r.  leads  from  the  Corso  to  the  handsome 
Piazza  de*  8ignorij  with  two  columns  of  the  Venetian  period.  Here 
rises  the  ^Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  or  Basilica  (PL  40),  with  a  double 
series  of  grand  and  beautiful  open  arcades,  the  lower  with  Doric, 
the  upper  with  Ionic  columns,  surrounding  the  Palazzo  delta 
/faytonc  (town-hall).     These  arcades,  begun  in  1549,    are  one  of 
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Palladio's  earliest  works.  The  lofty  and  slender  red  tower  Is  of 
later  date ;  adjoining  is  the  Tribunate.  Opposite  the  Basilica  is 
the  unfinished  Loggia  del  Delegato,  or  Palazzo  Prefettizio  (PI.  47), 
also  by  Palladio  (1571),  adjacent  to  which  are  the  Monte  di 
Pieth  and  the  church  of  8.  Vicenzio.  In  the  Piazza,  near  the 
Basilica ,  stands  a  good  Statue  of  Palladio  in  marble ,  by  Oajnesi, 
erected  in  1859. 

On  the  1.,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Oorso,  is  the  small  Casa  di  Pal- 
ladio {PI.  8),  the  facade  of  which  was  once  painted ;  then  r.,  in  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the 

.  *Mu8eoCivieo(Pl.Sd}j  a  handsome  modern  edifice,  incorporated 

with  the  Palazzo  Chieregati ,  which  was  erected  by  Palladio  (apen 

daily  9—6,  1/2  ^0- 

On  the  Gbound  Floor  Eoman  antiquities  from  an  ancient  theatre, 
among  which  two  female  stataes  only  deserve  mention.  The  Upper  Floor 
contains  the  ^Pinacoteca.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  provided  with  num- 
bers, others  are  without.  Since  the  re-arrangement  they  no  longer  cor- 
respond with  the  numbers  in  the  written  catalogue.  Ist  Saloon :  3.  Giro- 
lamo  di  Tonti  of  Vicenza ,  Madonna  enthroned  and  two  saints  (1526) ;  ^  4. 
Luca  Giordano^  Marriage  of  Cana;  25.  Andrea  Basato^  St.  Anthony;  37. 
Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  and  Child,  SS.  Sebastian  and  Rochus;  Oertnan 
School,  Crucifixion.  —  1st  Room  on  the  1. :  9.  Van  Dyck,  The  four  ages; 
Titian  (?) ,  Madonna  and  Child ;  32.  Bernardino  da  Murano ,  Madonna 
enthroned  and  four  saints.  The  shoes  which  the  doge  wore  in  the  Bu- 
cintoro  on  his  nuptial  procession  (comp.  pp.  209,  212)  are  also  preserved 
here.  —  2nd  R. :  *  Cima  da  Conegliano ,  Madonna  with  St.  Jerome  and 
John  the  Baptist  (1489);  35.  Giov.  Bellini,  Madonna  and  Child  (much 
injured);  50.  Oirolamo  Moceto,  Madonna  and  Child;  Paolo  da  Venezia, 
Death  of  Mary  (1333) ;  58.  Marco  Palmezzano,  Dead  Saviour  and  three  saints. 

—  3rd  R. :  Cima  da  ConegUano ,  The  angels  of  the  last  day.  —  4th  R. : 
Masters  of  Padua  and  Vicenza  only:  ^Bartolommeo  Montagna,  Madonna 
enthroned  and  four  saints ,  with  three  angels  below ;  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  two  saints;  Madonna  enthroned  with  St.  Jerome  and  John 
the  Baptist;  *  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple.  —  5th  R. :  Portraits. 

—  Returning  to  the  saloon ,  to  the  r.  are  two  rooms  with  pictures 
of  inferior  value,  then  two  rooms'  with  coins,  and  one  room  with 
drawings  and  reminiscences  of  Palladio.  —  The  Natural  History  Collec- 
tion contains  some  fine  fossils:  a  fish,  a  palm,  a  crocodile,  etc.,  most  of 
them  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  ^Teai^o  Olimpico  (PI.  51;  fee  1/2  fr.), 
designed  by  Palladio,  but  not  completed  till  1584,  after  his  death. 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  performance  of  the  '(Edipus  Tyrannus' 
of  Sophocles.  Palladio  is  said  to  have  adhered  to  the  directions 
given  by  Vitruvius  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  ancient 
theatres,  but  the  result  differs  materially  from  what  would  have 
been  anticipated.  The  perspective  of  the  stage  is  very  remark- 
able ;  it  is  closed  by  a  facade  adorned  with  statues,  through  three 
doors  in  which  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  landscape  is  obtained. 
The  orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  stage,  5  ft.  below  its  present 
level. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned ,  the  following  structures  of  Pal- 
ladio may  be  noticed :  Palazzo  Barharano  (PI.  34),  Tiene  (PL  48), 
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Valmarano  (PI.  49),  Porto  Coleoni  (PL  45),  and  the  Rotonda  fsee 
below). 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  10)  consists  of  a  broad  and  low  na^e,  the 
aisles  having  been  converted  into  chapels,  a  choir  considerably 
raised  above  the  rest  of  the  church  and  covered  with  a  dome ,  and 
a  crypt  beneath  it,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable.  To  the  1.  in 
the  piazza  is  the  Veseovado,  the  court  of  which  to  the  1.  contains 
beautiful,  but  uncompleted  arcades.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Casino,  — 
The  church  of  8.  Corona  (Pi.  12),  a  brick  edifice  with  plain 
Lombard  facade,  contains  a  large  Baptism  of  Christ  by  G.  Bellini, 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  P.  Veronese ,  and  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  a  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir.  —  8.  Lorenzo  (PL  19),  in 
the  Oontrada  di  S.  Lorenzo,  has  a  Gothic  facade  which  deserves 
notice,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  B.  Montagna  (d.  1572),  by  whom 
the  high  altar-piece,  representing  SS.  Lorenzo  and  Vicenzo  was 
painted.  —  8.  8tefano  (PI.  29)  contains  in  the  1.  transept  a  large 
*altar-piece  by  Palma  Vecchio ,  the  Madonna  with  SS.  Lucia  and 
George. 

A  walk  to  the  pilgrimage-church  of  Madonna  del  Monte  (PL  24) 
on  the  Monte  Berico  is  recommended  in  the  morning  before  the 
heat  of  the  day,  or  in  the  afternoon  when  the  arcades  afford  shade. 
The  route  is  either  through  the  Porta  S.  Giuseppe  (before  passing 
through  which  the  *Ponte  S.  Michele  crossing  the  Retrone,  by 
Palladio,  is  seen  on  the  r.),  or  immediately  to  the  r.  from  the 
railway-station,  past  the  Villa  Karolyi^  and  across  the  railway,  to 
the  arcade  leading  to  the  church,  a  passage  resting  on  180  pillars, 
and  715  yds.  in  length ,  which  was  sharply  contested  in  1848  by 
Italian  irregular  troops ,  who  had  fortified  the  hill  with  its  villas, 
and  theAustrians.  To  the  L,  beyond  a  bend  in  the  arcade,  a  view 
is  obtained  of  Palladio's  Villa  Rotonda.  The  church  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  dome,  the  present  1.  transept  was  the 
original  church,  erected  in  1428  and  adorned  with  pictures  by 
Montagna.  The  old  refectory  of  the  monastery  (shown  by  the 
sacristan)  contains  the  Banquet  of  Gregory  the  Great  by  Paolo 
Veronese^  which  was  entirely  torn  to  pieces  in  1848,  but  has  been 
restored  with  the  aid  of  the  copy  in  the  Pinacoteca.  Behind  the 
church  is  a  monument  to  those  who  fell  here  in  1848 ;  to  the  r.  an 
Italia  Liber ata  dedicated  to  them  by  the  munlcipio  of  Vicenza. 
Pleasant  view  hence  (tolerable  tavern). 

On  the  hill  of  S.  Sebastiano,  at  the  N.  £.  base  of  Monte  Be- 
rico (not  visible  from  the  road  thither),  I1/2  M.  ftrom  the  town, 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Villa  Rotonda  Palladiana  (PI.  G,  7)  of 
the  Marchesi  Capra,  with  an  Ionic  colonnade  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
hall  with  a  dome. 

The  Cimetero,  which  deserves  a  visit,  contains  the  grave  of 
Palladio  (d.  1580). 
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The  Baths  of  Becoaro  (Inn  of  Domenico  Trettenero),  about  25  M. 
"N.W.  of  Vicenza  (by  carr.  in  4  hrs.),  are  picturesquely  situated  and 
much  frequented ,  especially  in  July  and  August.  The  mineral  water 
contains  iron. 

Stat.  Pojanay  the  only  one  between  Vicenza  and  Padua.  Coun- 
try  flat.    To  the  S.  in  the  distance ,  the  Monti  Euganei  (p.  191). 

19  M.  Padoa,  see  below.  To  the  1.  as  the  train  proceeds  the 
Tyrolese  Alps  are  perceived  in  the  distance.  Near  stat.  Ponte  di 
Brenta  the  line  crosses  the  Brenta ;  at  stat.  Dolo  a  lofty,  slender 
campanile ;  at  stat.  Marano  an  arm  of  the  Brenta  is  crossed. 
From  (18  M.)  stat.  Mettre  the  line  to  Trieste  by  Treviso  and  Udine 
diverges  to  the  N.  (R.  39).  Venice,  with  its  dark  blue  line  of 
towers  and  churches  rising  from  the  sea,  now  gradually-  comes  into 
view.  The  islands  with  their  groups  of  houses  appear  to  float  in 
the  water.  The  line  passes  Fort  Malghera  and  two  large  barracks 
on  the  1.  and  reaches  the  immense  ^Bridge,  the  longest  in  the 
world  (222  arches,  length  2y3M.,  breadth  28  ft.),  by  which  the 
train  crosses  the  Lagune  (p.  203)  in  8  min.  and  reaches  the  station 
at  the  N.  W.  end  of  (5  M.)  Venice  (R.  38). 


36.    Padua,  Ital.  Padova,  Lat.  Patavum. 

Hotels.  Stblla  d'Obo  ,  in  the  Piazza  Garibaldi  (or  dei  lSo\i\  B.  2i|2, 
D.  4,  A.  *)4,  L.  »|2  fr.  •,  Aquila  d'Oeo,  near  S.  Antonio,  R.  3,  L.  »J4,  D.  4, 

A.  1,  omnibus  *U  fr.  ^    *Ckoce  d'Oeo  ,    in  the  Piazza  Cavour  (or  Biade), 

B.  2,  omnibus  ij2  fr.  \  Aquila  Xera  ,  in  the  same  Piazza  and  belonging 
to  the  same  proprietor,  opposite  Cafd  Pedrocchi;  Albsbqo  Pabadiso,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Stella  d'Oro;  *Due  Groci  Bianche,  opposite  S.  Antonio. 

Cafis.  *  Pedrocchi  (PI.  28),  opposite  the  "University,  an  imposing 
edifice  with  halls  and  columns  of  marble;  *Vittoria^  in  the  Piazza  Unita 
d''Italia  (or  de'  Signori).  —  Birraria  di  Franc.  Stoppato^  Via  Eremitani; 
also  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Albergo  del  Paradiso  (see  above).  *Bis- 
toratore  Qasparotto  at  the  back  of  the  Gaf6  Pedrocchi. 

Cabs.  ''Broughams'  are  those  with  one  horse  :  to  or  from  the  station 
1  fr.  ,  luggage  40  c,  1(2  hr.  l^jz  fr. ,  1  hr.  2  fr. ,  drive  in  the  town  50  c, 
at  night  25  c.  more.     Omnibuses  from  the  hotels  meet  each  train. 

Sights.  The  following  walk  is  recommended.  Proceed  straight  through 
the  Porta  Codalonga,  then  turn  to  the  1.  past  the  church  of  /  Carmini 
i*8cuola  adjacent)  to  the  Ponte  Molino  and  the  Strada  Maggiore,  follow 
the  latter  to  the  Piazza  de'  Signori  (or  Unita  d''Italia),  turn  into  the 
Piazza  dei  Frutti  to  the  1.,  pass  through  the  Palazzo  delta  Ragione  to  the 
Piazza  delle  Erbe ,  see  the  Cafi  Pedrocchi  on  the  1. ,  turn  to  the  r.  to  the 
Strada  di  S.  Lorenzo  and  (where  there  is  a  direction  *al  Santo")  again  to 
the  r.  into  the  Selciato  di  S.  Antonio  leading  to  the  *ilanto  (Scuola^  8. 
Giorgio,  Museo  Civico);  then  back  to  the  Cafd  Pedrocchi,  pass  through  it, 
and  cross  the  Piazza  Biade  and  Piazza  Noti  to  the  *  Eremitani  and  *S. 
Annunziata. 

Padua,  situated  on  the  Bacehiglione  which  flows  through  it  in 
several  branches,  a  town  of  very  great  antiquity,  tracing  its  origin 
traditionally  to  Antenor,  brother-in-law  of  Priam,  was  the  weal- 
thiest town  in  Upper  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  1405 
it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Venice ,  to 
which  it  adhered  until  the  dissolution  of  that  state.     From  the 
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middle  ages  down  to  the  present  day  Padua  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  Universityj  which  was  founded  by  £mp.  Frederick  II.  in 
1238.  The  town,  a  quiet  place  with  51,000  inhab.,  occupiee  an 
extensive  area.  Its  narrow  8tre«ts  and  arcades  are  interspersed 
with  spacious  gardens. 

*S.  Antomio  (PL  1),  the  Basilica  of  St.  Antony  «f  Padua  (d. 
1231),  commonly  known  as  ^U  8(mto\  is  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Nioola  Pisano  in  1237,  bat  was  net  began  till  1296. 
The  principal  part  of  the  church  wae  completed  in  1307,  the 
remainder  net  before  1475  (when  the  domes  were  raised) ;  the 
whole  was  restored  in  1749  after  a  fire.  This  vast  structure  with 
its  seven  dtnnes  is  larger  than  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  Over  the 
portal  of  the  fa^de,  which  is  117  ft.  in  width,  stands  a  statue  of 
the  saint ;  in  the  lunette  Madonna  with  SS.  Bernardino  and  Antonio, 
a  fresco  by  MaMeffna.  The  church  is  100  yds.  in  length,  49  yds. 
in  width  across  the  transepts,  and  123  ft.  hig-h  in  the  centre.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  twelve  pillars ;  the  semicircular 
choir  contains  eight  clustered  columns  and  a  series  of  eight  chapels ; 
at  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  Santuarlo,  in  the  ^baroque'  style,  con- 
taining the  treasury  of  St.  Antony. 

The  Intesiob,  now  wbitewashed ,  was  probably  onee  covered  with 
frescoes. 

At  the  entrance,  in  the  nave  r.  and  1.,  two  handsome  'benitiers''j  with 
statuettes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cent. 

S.  Aisle.  By  the  1st  pillar  a  *  Madonna  in  Trono  with  SS.  Peter, 
Paul,  Bernard,  and  Antony,  an  altar-piece  hy  Antonio  Boselli  of  Bergamo. 
—  1st  Chapel:  Altar  with  reliefs  in  bronze  by  Donatello^  representing  the 
miracles  of  St.  Antony-,  1.  the  sarcophagus  of  Gheneral  Gattamelata  (p.  187) 
and  his  son. 

S.  Transept.  *Cappella  S.  Felice,  with  frescoes  from  the  history  of 
Christ  and  St.  James,  by  Altichieri  da  Zevia  and  Jac.  d^AvanzOy  painted 
in  1376  ,  and  restored  in  1773 ,  also  architecturally  interesting.  —  On  the 
K.  side  of  the  choir  is  the  Gappella  del  B.  Luca  Belludi ,  a  pupil  of  S. 
Antony,  with  frescoes  representing  the  history  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jan&es 
the  Less,  painted  by  Oiov.  and  Ant.  Padovano  in  1382,  and  restored  in 
1786:  the  walls  are  covered  with  numerous  votive  paintings. 

K.  Tbansept.  *Cappella  del  Santo.,  designed  by  Sausovino;  the  facade 
has  four  columns  and  two  elegant  corner  pillars  adorned  with  reliefs  by 
Matteo  and  Tommaso  Oarvi;  between  the  five  arches  are  the  Evungelists ; 
above  is  the  inscription :  Divo  Antonio  confessori  sacrum  Rp.  Pa.  po.  The 
walls  are  embellished  with  nine  *reliefs  of  the  16t.h  cent. ,  rejpresenting 
the  miracles  of  St.  Antony :  (beginning  to  the  1.  of  the  altar)  *i.  Ordina- 
tion of  St.  Antony,  by  Antonio  MinelU  (1512);  2.  Resuscitation  of  a  mur- 
dered woman,  by  Giovanni  Maria  Padovano;  *3.  Resuscitation  of  a  youth, 
by  Oirolamo  Campana;  4.  Resuscitation  of  a  suicide,^  by  Sansovino;  5.  Rje- 
suscitation  of  a  dead  man ;  6.  Tullio  Lombardo ,  Discovery  of  a  stone  in 
the  corpse  of  a  miser  instead  of  a  heart  (1525) :  7.  Tullio  Lon^ardo,  Cure 
of  a  broken  leg  \  8.  Miracle  with  a  glass ;  ^9.  A  child  testifying  t<«  the  in- 
nocence of  its  mother.  The  bones  of  the  saint  repose  beneath  the  altar, 
which  is  also  adorned  with  many  votive  tablets.  Two  magnificent  silver 
candelabra,  borne  by  angels  in  marble. 

N.  Aisle.  Large  monument  of  the  Venetiati  Admiral  Cmterino  Cor- 
neUo  (d.  1674),  with  two  figures  as  supp&rters,  two  prisoners  in.  fetters, 
and  the  life-size  statue  of  the  admiral  by  Qiusto  le  Curt ;  ^Monument  of 
Antonio  de"  RoycelUs  (d.  1466),  of  an  architectural  character;   by  the  last 
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pillar  (Ist  from  the  W.  portal)  the  monument  of  Count  Sicca;  opposite  to 
it  ia  the  la»t  altar ,  that  of  St.  Stanislaus ,  with  a  vault  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Poland;  adjacent  to  it  is  a  relief  by  Luigi  Fer- 
rari to  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Jabhmcwska  (d.  1846). 

In  the  Choib  are  twelve  relief  in  bronse ,  representing  scenes  from  the 
Old  Testament,  most  of  them  executed  by  Vellano.  a  pupil  of  Donatello, 
at  the  end  of  the  Idth  cent.  The  features  of  the  rnll-length  fignre  of  St. 
Antony  are  said  to  be  faithfully  represented.  The  reliefs  on  the  altar  and 
the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  on  the  r.  and  1.  are  by  Donatetto. 
Adjacent  to  the  altar  is  a  bronze  ^Candelabrum,  llijz  ft.  in  height,  by 
Andrea  Riccio.  adorned  with  a  variety  of  Christian  and  heathen  repre- 
sentations (1507).  The  Crucifix  in  bronze,  with  the  Virgin  and  the  tutelary 
saints  of  Padua,  is  by  DonaMio;  the  marble  work  is  attributed  to  Oiro- 
latno  Gampagna. 

Navb.  On  the  2nd  pillar  on  the  1.  the  ^Monument  of  Alessandro  Con- 
tarini  (d.  1558) ,  General  of  the  republic  of  Venice ,  with  six  slaves  as 
supporters.  On  the  opposite  pillar  (2nd  on  the  1.)  is  the  simple  and  chaste 
monument  of  Cardinal  Bembo  (d.  1547)  \  on  the  4th  pillar  on  the  1.  the 
monument  of  the  Venetian  Admiral  ffieronymus  Michiel  (d.  1567). 

The  CXiOisTBBS ,  entered  from  the  S.  aisle  (several  monuments  and 
freseoes  in  the  style  of  Giotto  in  the  passage) ,  with  their  wide  and  lofty 
pointed  arches ,  contain  a  number  of  ancient  tombstones. 

The  Scuola  del  Santo^  adjoining  the  church,  the  aftsembly-hall 
of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Antony,  is  adorned  with  seventeen  frescoes 
by  early  Paduan  masters  (viz.  Nos.  4,  8,  and  10),  by  Domenico 
Campagnola  (Nos.  *2,  3,  9,  and  17),  by  Titian  in  bis  early  period 
(1500—1520)  (Nos.  *1.  St.  Antony  giving  speech  to  a  child;  11. 
The  saint^  saves  a  woman  who  is  threatened  with  death  by  her 
jealous  husband;  12.  Healing  of  a  youth),  and  by  pu]»ilB  of  Titian. 
Written  catalogue  for  the  use  of  visitors.  The  aiicn«nt  *Ch«ip€l  of 
S.  Giorgio,  adjacent,  contains  twenty->0He  admirable  frescoes  of 
1377  by  Jocopo  d'Avanzo  and  AUkihieri:  to  the  r.  below  is  the 
legend  of  St.  Lucia,  above  it  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine ;  to  thel., 
above  and  below  the  legend  of  St.  George.  Altar-wall:  Crucillxion, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Wall  of  the  door:  Flight  into  Egypt, 
Adoration  of  theMagi,  Nativity.  The  chapel  is  undergoing  restoration, 
but  the  scaffolding  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  pictures. 

In  front  of  the  church  is  the  equestrian  Statue  of  Erasmo  da 
Namif  surnamed  OattameUitay  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice  in  1438 — 41,  cast  in  bronze  by  DonateUo,  the 
first  great  ftpecimen  of  bconze-oasting  of  the  modern  period  of  Italian 
art  (15th  cent.). 

To  the  1.  of  the  church  of  S.  Antonio,  on  the*  way  to  the  Orto 
Botanico,  is  the  Mnieo  CiTieo  e  BottMio,  established  in  an  old 
monastery,  with  a  handsome  Gothic  court.  The  Pinaooteca,  or 
picture  gallery,   is  temporarily  placed  in  a  large  room  on  the  first 

floor. 

*  51.  Ctarofalo,  Madonna  and  Child,  Eliaabeih  and^Zachariah  with  the 
infant  John ;  47.  Qirolamo  da  Santa  Croce,  Entombment ;  56.  loremo  Lotto, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  saints-,  74.  Bonifazio\  Madonna  and  Child  with 
saints;  68.  Titian  (?),  Christ,  Mary,  awd  apostles;  91.  Worj/^one  (?),  Ma- 
donna and  Child  in  a  .landscape;  *126.  Btt$aiti,  Madonna  and  samta; 
Squareione,  133.  Altar-piece  in  three  sections;  148.  Madonna  and 
Child-  164    Tiepolo,  S.  Patricio  healing  a  lunatic;    170.  Romamno,  Sacra- 
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ment;  181.  Bomanino  ^  Madonna  enthroned  and  four  aainta,  one  of  tlie 
angels  with  a  tambourine  j  Marco  Palmettani  da  Forli ,  179.  Madonna  and 
Child  with  John  the  Baptist ,  185.  Madonna  and  Child  with  John  the  B»p> 
tist  and  St.  Joseph  (1535);  187.  Romanino^  Madonna  enthroned,  saints,  and 
singing  angels  (1521);  29.  Mantegna^  Warriors.  —  The  coins,  casts,  re- 
liefs ,  and  bronzes  are  not  at  present  shown. 

Eremitani  (PI.  12),  an  Augustine  church  of  the  middle  of  the 
13th  cent.,  judiciously  restored  of  late,  with  painted  vaulting  of 
wood,  is  a  very  long  building ,  destitute  of  aisles,  columns,  and 
pillars. 

On  the  r.  and  1.  are  two  old  monuments  of  Princes  of  Carrara,  the 
ancient  lords  of  Padua ,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  this  town.  The  walls  of 
the  Choib  are  covered  with  indifierent  frescoes  by  Ouariento  (beginning 
of  15th  cent.) ,  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Augustine 
Order,  subsequently  restored.  —  The  celebrated  ^frescoes  of  Mantegna  in 
the  chapel  of  8.  Jaaopo  e  Oristoforo  (the  beautiful  decorations  also  worthy  of 
notice),  adjoining  the  church  on  the  r.,  are  in  a  very  damaged  condition: 
1.  the  history  of  St.  James  by  Mantegna^  the  two  highest  pictures  by  An- 
suino  or  Pizzolo ;  r.  that  of  St.  Christopher  (of  the  latter  the  lower  part 
only  is  by  Mantegna;  the  small  lance-bearer,  whose  head  alone  now 
remains  recognisable,  on  the  1.  is  the  painter  himself;  the  upper  scenes 
are  by  Atuuino,  one  of  his  pupils).  The  terracotta  altar,  Madonna  and 
Saints  by  Giovanni  da  i^«a,  a  pupil  of  Donatello ;  behind  it.  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Pizzolo.  The  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  high  altar  contains 
a  Coronation  of  Mary  of  the  school  of  Giotto.  —  The  Sacbistt  (entrance 
I.  of  the  choir)  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Outdo  Rent  (covered),  repre- 
senting John  the  Baptist. 

In  a  garden  adjoining  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  (if 
closed ,  ring  at  the  large  wooden  gate) ,  is  situated  the  "Madonna 
dell'  Arena  (^Annunziata ,  PL  2 ;  the  oval  garden  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  amphitheatre),  a  small  Romanesque  chapel,  erected  by  the 
Paduan  master  Sorovegno  in  1303 ,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  **Fre$coe8,  most  of  them  in  good  preservation,  painted  by 
Giotto  in  1304,  and  representing  the  history  of  the  Virgin  and 
Christ,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  the  former.  The  series 
begins  in  the  1.  comer  of  the  1.  side,  in  the  upper  row,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  the  upper  row  to  the  r. ,  the  middle  row  to  the  r. ,  the 
lower  row  to  the  1. ,  and  the  lower  row  to  the  r. ;  beneath  are  alle- 
gorical figures ;  in  the  choir  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
by  a  follower  of  Giotto.  On  the  W.  wall  is  a  single  painting, 
grandly  conceived ,  representing  the  Last  Judgment ,  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Dante,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Giotto 
(custodian  1/2  fr.).  Morning  light  is  the  most  favourable.  (Photo- 
graphs from  the  originals  may  be  purchased  of  Naya  at  Venice, 

11/2  fr-  «»ch.) 

Near  the  Porta  Codalunga ,  in  the  vicinity ,  is  the  church  of 
I  Garmini  (PI.  6),  with  a  dome  and  large  choir  with  six  chapels 
on  each  side ,  and  an  unfinished  facade.  Adjoining  it  on  the  r. 
is  the  *  Scuola  del  Carmine  (now  a  baptistery)  with  frescoes  from 
the  lives  of  SS.  Joachim ,  Anna ,  Mary ,  and  Christ :  1.  *Titian^ 
Joachim  and  Anna  (a  shepherd  kneeling  on  the  r.);  Qitolamo  da 
SantaCroeCj  Birth  of  Tdary,  Presentation  in  the  Temple ,  Purifl- 
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cation,  and  Sposalizlo ;  the  others  by  Paduan  masters.  •Altar  piece, 
Madonna  and  Child  in  an  attitude  of  benediction,  by  Palma  Vecehio. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  11),  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
cent.,  "with  a  plain  facade,  is  uninteresting.  The  Baptistery  fPl.  3), 
adjoining  it  on  the  N.,  a  brick  structure  of  the  12th  cent.,  is  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes  of  1380  by  Oiusto  Padovano. 

The  PalaiBO  della  Bagione  (PI.  37),  now  the  Municipio,  situat- 
ed between  the  Piazza  d'£rbe  and  the  Piazza  di  Frutti ,  a  ^  Juris 
BcLsUica*  as  the  inscription  records,  was  erected  in  the  11th  cent, 
and  remodelled  in  1420.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  great  HaU ,  with 
vaulted  wooden  ceiling,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  91  yds. 
in  length,  30  yds.  in  breadth,  and  79  ft.  in  height  (custodian  1/2  ^''0- 
It  contains  a  •  large  wooden  model  of  a  horse  by  Donatello ,  which 
has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures ,  but  was  probably  employed 
by  the  artist  as  a  model  for  the  horse  in  the  monument  of  Gatta- 
melata  (see  above ;  it  closely  resembles  the  third  horse  to  the  r.  on 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  p.  205,  which  was  probably  the  original  model). 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  about  400  pictures  in  fresco ,  painted 
soon  after  1420  by  Oiov,  Miretto  and  others,  representing  the 
influence  of  the  constellations  and  the  seasons  on  mankind.  Under 
the  loggia  towards  the  Piazza  di  Frutti,  and  that  towards  the  Piazza 
delle  Erbe  are  Roman  antiquities ,  chiefly  inscriptions.  Behind 
the  horse  is  the  tombstone  of  T.  Livius  Halys ,  a  freedman  of  the 
family  of  the  historian  Livy ,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at 
Abano  (p.  190). 

The  Palazzo  del  Podesth ,  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe ,  the  Pal. 
del  Capitaneo ,  with  a  clock  -  tower,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Signer!  (now 
the  Piazza  deU'  Unitdi  d'ltalia) ,  and  the  Pal,  Oiustiniani  near  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio  also  merit  inspection. 

The  Loggia  del  CkmiigliOf  or  Or  an  Ouardia^  in  the  Piazza 
deir  Uniti  dltalia ,  to  the  W.  of  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione ,  by 
Siagio  Rossettiy  is  a  very  elegant  example  of  the  early  Renaissance 
style,  possessing  a  deep  vestibule  with  an  open  arcade  above  a  broad 
and  lofty  flight  of  steps. 

The  Uni^ertity  (PI.  47),  opposite  the  Caf^  Pedrocchi  (p.  185), 
is  established  in  a  building  termed  ^11  Bb' ,  from  a  tavern  which 
once  existed  in  the  vicinity  with  the  sign  of  the  ox.  Beneath  the 
handsome  colonnades  in  the  court ,  erected  in  1552  by  Jac,  8an- 
sovinOj  are  numerous  inscriptions  and  coats  of  arms  of  distinguished 
^eivea  academici\ 

Padua  has  also  dedicated  a  number  of  monuments  to  the  ^audi- 
tores  Patavini\  or  students  of  the  university,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  after-life.  A  double  series  of  statues,  a  few  only  of 
which  possess  artistic  merit  (e.  g.  those  of  Poleni  and  Capello  by 
Canova),  adorn  the  *PiaBia  Vittorio  Emannele  n.,  formerly  termed 
Prato  della  Valle  from  its  original  condition  as  a  grassy  dale  (now 
a  promenade ,   Y4  hr.  walk  from  the  university;  PI.  C,  3,  4).     In 
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the  iimer  row  to  the  1.  No.  63.  SavofMtola,  74.  8ieph,  Bixihori, 
75.  John  Sobieski ;  in  the  external  low  Tomo  ,  Atiosto ,  PHrareh, 
Galileo.  Xhis  spacious  Piazza  presents  a  busy  acMie  at  tke  time 
of  the  fair  (fierc) ,  which  begins  on  the  fefitiTal  of  St.  AntDuy 
(13th  June). 

Opposite  to  the  Prato,  to  the  N.  W. ,  in  front  of  the  Gothic  halls  of 
the  Palazzo  della  Loggia  (PL  40) ,  a  modiam  stntctuze  of  brick  and 
stone,  are  the  two  marble  Statues  of  Dante  and  Giotto,  by  Vinceueo 
Vela ,  erected  in  1865.  To  the  £.  of  the  Prato  is  situated  die 
churchi  of 

*t*  Oim»tuia(Pl.  16),  an  edlAce  of  strikingly  noble  and  im- 
posing proportions,  especially  in  the  interior,  completed  in  1549  by 
Andrea  Biccio  or  Brioseo.  It  possesses  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  four 
domes  and  an  unadorned  facade  of  brick ,  approached  by  a  hand- 
some flight  of  twelve  steps,  of  the  entire  breadth  of  the  structure. 
The  church  is  paved  with  black,  yellow,  and  red  marble.  In  the  1. 
transept  is  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Luke ,  in  the  r.  transept  that 
of  St.  Matthew.  Over  the  high  altar ,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
St.  Justiua ,  is  the  *Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina ,  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
Magnifioeuay  carved  *Choir-staUs  by  Tavolino  (1550),  in  50  differ- 
ent sections ,  each  representing  a  subject  from  the  New  Testament 
above ,  and  one  from  the  Old  below.  In  the  chapel  on  the  r.  of 
the  choir  is  represented  the  Virgin  with  the  body  of  Christ,  at  the 
sides  John  and  Mary  Magdalene,  a  large  group  in  marble  by 
Parodi.  The  old  choir,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  original  church,  also 
possesses  fine  carved  stalls. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Botaaie  Cktfden  (PI.  32) ,  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  well  stocked  with  trees  peculiar  to  the  south. 

The  traveller  is  often  importuned  here  by  commissionaires  to 
visit  the  Caetello  Paeerotti,  a  miniatiury  iM^tion  of  *i»«dal  castle, 
erected  about  1830 ,  containing  old  armour ,  an  imitation  of  the 
dungeons  at  Venice,  implements  of  torture,  etc. ,  but  not  worthy  of 
a  visit. 

37.    From  P«daa  to  Bologna  by  Ferraca. 

77»|«  M.  Railway  in  3—6  h«. ;  fare»  14  fr.  60,  11  fr.  10,  7  fr.  95  c. 

The  line  skirts  and  crosses  the  navigable  Canale  di  Battaglia. 
Stat.  Abano ,  a  small  town ,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy, 
lies  at  some  distance  to  the  r.  of  the  line.  In  the  vicinity  is  Bagni 
('Baths',  a  well-appointed  establishment),  ihe  Aquae  Patavinae, 
or  Pons  Aponi,  of  the  Bomaas,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  llftonti  Euganei, 
with  warm  springs  aitd  mud-baths. 


The  Monti  Xnganai,  an  isolated  volcanic  chain  of  hills  rising  on  the 
r.,  12  M.  in  length,  from  K  to  8.,  6  M.  in  breadth,  from  £.  to  W., 
contain  extensive  quarries  of  trachyte ,  and  afford  interesting  excursions 
from  Padua.  Their  culminating  point  is  Monte  Venda  (1890  ft.),  with  the 
ruins  of  a  monaatery. 
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Stat.  Mtmtegfotta,  To  the  1. ,  loeyond  a  long  tunnel,  uaar  stat. 
Battagliaj  is  seen  the  old  and  well-preserved  chateau  of  Cattajo, 
the  propAiiy  of  the  Duke  of  Modesa ,  adorned  with  numerous  fres- 
coes hy  Celotti.  It  was  eieeted  by  the  now  extinct  Yeudtian  £amlly 
Obizzo,  who,  aocoiding  to  a  notice  on  a  family-portrait,  claim  to 
have    ini'^eutekd.  the   howitzer.      The  G}kate«u  contains  valuable 

coUectioiLS. 

Antiques.  Ground-floor.  Ajite-chamber :  inscriptions,  large  trilateral 
Roman  monument  \  farther  on,  a  room  with  inscriptions  and  architectural 
fragments.  First  floor.  Ist  Itoom:  easts.  2ikd  B. :  early  Christiaa  sculp- 
tures. Hall:  twenty  Btrascan  oinerary  urns  with  scenes  of  leave-taking 
and  battles^  9,  17,  19.  Death  of  Neoptolemos  at  Delphi;  18.  Cadmus 
slaying  the  dragon;  7.  Rape  of  Helen;  to  the  1.,  farther  on,  35.  Torso  of 
a  Cupid;  40.  Cippus  of  a  tomb;  43.  Torso  of  a  satyr.  Brazen  cinerary 
urns  from  the  Buganean  Uts.;  *102.  Greek  (?)  tomb-relief;  100,  115. 
Terracottas ,  Artemis ,  Selene ,  and  Endymion ;  111.  Scene  from  the  con- 
quest of  Troy,  in  relief;  «!2^.  Basrelief,  Victory  (?y,  the  laurel-wreath 
modern.  Terracottas  from  Etruscan  tombs:  479.  Mithras;  529.  Woman  in 
relief  (the  swan  modern);  5,  9.  Minerva;  *545.  Statiie  of  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  in  a  sitting  posture;  561.  Antinous;  605.  Ims,  in  imitation  of 
the  Egyptiftu  style;  666.  Cinerary  urn  in  terracotta,  formerly  painted, 
with  Troiltts  and  Achilles;  1065.  Statue  of  a  youth;  1165.  Augustus  as  an 
augur  (the  staflf  modern);  1179.  Bearded  Dionysus.  In  the  centre,  1196. 
Statue  of  a  magistrate ;  1206.  Torso  of  Hercules.  —  A  room  to  the  r.  con- 
tains a  large  coUeotion  of  mediaeval  relics ,  weapons ,  guns ,  and  artillery 
models.  The  Oratorio  S.-  Hichele,  or  chapel  of  the  chateau  contains  good 
early  Italian  pictures. 

(11  M.)  Stat.  Battftglia  (Albergo  della  Lima,  iw  fixed  charges) 

possesses  warm  baths  of  considerable  repute.    The  principal  spring 

(S.  Helena)  adjoins  the  chateau  of  Count  Wimpffen,  the  proprietor 

of  the  watering-place.     About  3  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Battaglia ,  on 

the  Monti  Euganel,  is   situated  Arquh  del  Monte,  a  small  town 

prettily  situated  in  a  valley,  and  a  favourite  retreat  of  Petrarcb, 

who  died  here    in  1374.     His  monument  in  front  of  the  church 

consists  of  a  sarcophagus  resting  on  short  columns  of  red  marble, 

bearing  the  inscription : 

Frigida  Franttisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarce, 
Susoipe  virgo  parens  animam!  Sate  virgine,  parce! 
Fessaque  nam  terris  cell  requieseat  in  arce. 

On  the  top  is  a  bust  of  Petrarch ,  dating  from  1547.  His  house  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  with  painted  wooden  ceilings  and  faded 
frescoes  in  allusion  to  his  poems ,  contains  a  few  reminiscences  of 
its  former  illustrious  owner. 

Stat.  Monttlice,  a  town  at  the  base  of  the  Monti  Euganei,  has 
remains  of  fortified  walld  and  a  ruined  castle.  To  Arquii  and  £ste 
a  drive  of  3  hrs. 

(7M.)  SUt.  Site.  The  town ,  the  AU4U  of  Tacitus  according  to 
ancient  inscriptions,  lies  3^/4  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  road  which  here 
diverges  to  Mantua.  It  possesses  the  extensive,  but  now  ruinous 
aneestral  residence  of  the  House  of  Este,  a  spacious  piazza  surrounded 
with  arcades,  a  Muteo  Civho  in  the  ohtirch  of  S.  Francesco  (contain- 
ing several  interesting  Roman  inscriptions),  a  cathedral  of  elliptical 
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plan  with  a  lofty  choir ,  and  a  church  of  S.  Martino  with  a  leaning 
tower. 

The  line  now  quits  the  canal,  and  near  stat.  Stanghella  crosses 
the  Oonone  Canal,  The  country  is  fertile ,  hut  flat  and  marshy. 
Near  Boara  a  small  new  fort  is  passed  and  the  Adige  crossed. 

(91/2  M.)  Stat.  BoTigo  (Cappa  d^Oro ;  Corona  Ferrea)^  on  the 
Naviglio  AdigettOj  an  episcopal  residence  and  the  capital  of  a 
'Delegation',  also  has  a  leaning  tower. 

Adria,  I6M2  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  Bianeo  Canaly  occupies  the  site  of  the 
very  ancient  Eltruscan  town  of  the  same  name,  whence  the  Adriatic  derives 
its  appellation.  The  sea  has  gradually  receded  from  it,  and  is  now 
17  H.  distant. 

Stat.  Arquh.  The  line  crosses  the  Bianeo  Canal  near  the 
Boaaro,  and  near 

Stat.  Polesella  reaches  the  Po,  which  is  here  the  houndary 
hetween  Venetia  and  the  Romagna.  The  1.  hank  of  the  Po  is  now 
followed.  Stat.  Paviole ;  then  8,  Maria  Maddalena.  The  river  is 
then  crossed,  and  the  train  reaches  stations  PonteUigoseurOy  and 

(14^2  M.)  Ferrara  (^Europay  opposite  the  post-offtce,  R.  2, 
omnihus  8/4  fr. ;  Stella  dC  Oro ,  opposite  the  castle ,  R.  2 ,  L.  and 
A.  1  fr. ;  Tre  Corone^  R.  1V2»  A..  1/2  fr.,  tolerahle;  Caffh  del  Corso  ; 
Caffi  Caatiglione ,  Piazza  del  Commercio),  situated  near  the  ancient 
Forum  Alieni,  31/2  M.  S.  of  the  Po,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile,  hut 
unhealthy  plain.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  Delegation ,  with  27,688 
inhah. ,  and  possesses  hroad,  deserted  streets ,  mouldering  palaces, 
and  other  imposing  reminiscences  of  its  golden  period.  It  was  once 
a  prosperous  commercial  place,  numhering  100,000  inhah.,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  renowned  court  of  the  House  of  Este,  seyeral  mem- 
hers  of  which  were  great  patrons  of  literature  and  art  in  the  middle 
ages.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were  among  the  most  hrilliant  stars  of 
this  court. 

The  family  of  Este  was  of  Tuscan  extraction.  Axzo  I.  hecame  Count 
or  Margrave  of  Este  under  Emp.  Henry  III.  His  eldest  son  Welf  (founder 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Ouelplu)  was  invested  with  the  Duchy  of 
Bavaria,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  the  last  male  representa- 
tive of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Ouelphs,  and  his  son  Henry  the  Proud 
became  the  founder  of  the  families  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  OitUio^ 
the  second  son  of  Welf,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Modena.  Obixzo  Ill.y  who  added  Modena  and  Reggio  to  his  dominions 
(d.  1362),  considerably  extended  the  power  of  his  house ,  which  from  an 
early  period  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  science.  In  1452  Borso 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena  and  Beggio  from  Emp.  Frederick  III., 
and  that  of  Duke  of  Ferrara  from  Pope  Paul  II.  He  died  in  1471.  His 
brother  Hercules  I.  (1471— tS06),  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Alphonso  L 
(1506 — 34),  husband  of  the  infamous  Lucrezia  Borgia,  were  powerful  and 
influential  princes.  Cardinal  HippolyHu  eTEste^  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
brother  of  Alphonso  ,  was  the  friend  and  patron  -of  Ariosto.  Hercules  11. 
(1534 — 68),  son  of  Alphonso,  was  the  husband  of  RefuUa^  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  patroness  of  the  Reformers  Calvin  and  Marot,  to 
whom  she  accorded  an  asylum.  Having  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  she  was  separated  from  her  husband  and  children. 
Her  son  Alphonso  II.  (1668—97)  raised  the  glory  of  Ferrara  to  its  culmi- 
nating point,  but  with  him  the  family  became  extinct,  his  three  marriages 
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being  childless.  He  was  the  patron  of  the  poets  T<m»o  and  Ownini  (author 
of  the  'Pastor  Fido-,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1637,  died  at  Venice  in  1612). 
Gcethe  in  his  'Torquato  Tasso'  ha»  drawn  a  faithful  picture  of  the  court  of 
Ferrara  about  the  year  1575 ,  although  a  somewhat  ideal  colouring  is  given 
to  some  of  the  characters.  His  description  of  the  attachment  of  Tasso  to 
Eleonora  (1537 — 81),  the  youngest  unmarried  sister  of  the  duke,  is  however 
not  without  foundation.  Anna  (1531 — 1607),  one  of  the  sisters,  was  married 
to  the  Due  de  Guise, .  and  afterwards  to  the  Due  de  Nemours ;  Litorexia 
(1534—98),  the  other  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  Alphonso 
II.  was  succeeded  by  Cesare  d'Este^  descendant  of  a  natural  son  of 
Alphonso  I.,  but  only  as  duke  of  Hodena  and  Reggio,  Ferrara  and 
Gomacchio  having  been  claimed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  as  vacant  fiefs. 
In  the  history  of  art  and  science  the  renown  of  the  House  of  Este  is 
immortal. 

'Whoever  ih  Italy  is  known  to  fame 

This  lordly  House  as  frequent  guest  can  claim.'* 

Several  celebrated  painters  who  lived  at  Ferrara  must  also  be  men- 
tioned :  Gosimo  Tura^  a  pupil  of  Mantegna ;  Lorenzo  CostUy  who  subse- 
quently became  a  follower  of  Francesco  Francia  at  Bologna;  then,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  Dosso  Dossi  and  Benvenuto  Tisio,  surnamed 
Oaro/alo  (1481 — 1560),  an  adherent  of  Raphael.  Titian  also  occasionally 
resided  at  Ferrara,  where  he  painted  his  'Cristo  della  Moneta\  now  at 
Dresden. 

The  ''^Palace  (PI.  17),  an  ancient  and  picturesque  edifice  with 
four  towere,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  now  occupied  by 
the  local  authorities  and  the  telegraph-office.  The  custodian 
shows  several  dungeons ,  and  among  them  one  at  the  base  of  the 
*lion  tower' ,  where  on  21st  May,  1425,  the  Marquis  Nicholas  III. 
caused  his  faithless  wife.  Parisina  Malatesta  and  his  natural  son 
Hugo,  her  paramour,  to  be  beheaded.  Lord  Byron  in  his  poem  of 
Tarisina'  substitutes  the  name  of  Azzo  for  Nicholas  as  being  more 
metrical.  The  Sala  del  Consiglio  (or  8ala  d€  Oiganti)  in  the 
building  of  the  prefecture,  contains  frescoes  by  Bosso  Dossi,  repre- 
senting wrestling-  matches  of  the  ancient  palaestra.  The  Sala  delV 
Aurora^  with  frescoes  by  the  same  master,  is  shown  only  by 
special  permission  of  the  prefect. 

The  *  Cathedral  {8,  Paolo,  PI.  1),  of  1135,  has  an  imposing 
facade  with  three  series  of  round  arches,  one  above  the  other ,  an 
admirable  example  of  the  Lombard  style.  The  lower  part  of  the 
front  and  the  lateral  facades  date  from  1135 ;  the  upper  part  is  of 
the  13th  cent.,  the  sculptures  of  the  13th  and  14th.  The  projecting 
portal,  enriched  with  sculptures  and  four  lions,  was  added  at  a  later 
period.  The  spacious  interior,  with  its  aisles  and  double  transept, 
has  been  entirely ,  but  not  unpleasingly  modernised.  In  the  2nd 
transept  on  the  r.  :  *St.  Peter  by  Oarofalo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence by  Ouercino.  Crucifix  and  four  figures  in  bronze  hy  Niecolb 
Baroncelli;  terracotta  figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  in  both 
transepts  by  Alfonso  Lombardi.  In  the  choir,  to  the  r.,  Annuncia- 
tion ,  to  the  1.  St.  George ,  by  Tura ;  above ,  Last  Judgment,  by 
Basiiaeidno,  3rd  Chapel  on  the  1. ,  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints, 
by  Oarofalo.  On  the  r.  and  1.  af  the  principal  door,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  fresco,  by  the  same  master. 
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At  the  8.  corner  of  the  eathedral  rlftes  a  lofty  and  handsome 

Campanile  in  four  massive  storeys,  erected  in  the  Renaissance  style 
under  £rcole  II.  (^p.  192).  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Pal.  della  Rayione, 
a  Gothic  brick  building  with  restored  facade. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  7),  erected  in  1498  by  Pieiro  Benvenuti,  is 
entirely  covered  with  domes  and  each  aisle  is  flanked  with  chapels. 
Ist  Chapel  on  the  1.,  frescoes  by  Oarofalo,  the  Donors  and  the  Kiss 
of  Judas.  The  other  pictures  are  copies,  of  which  the  originals  are 
preserved  in  the  pinaooteca.  The  church  contains  monuments  of 
the  family  of  Este  and  that  of  Oiamhattista  Pipna^  the  secretary 
of  Alphonso  II.  and  rival  of  Tasso  (a  simple  slab,  outside,  to  the 
1.  of  the  entrance).  A  famous  echo  here  (under  the  second 
dome  in  the  nave)  answers  sixteen  times  if  awakened  with  due 
energy. 

On  the  way  to  the  railway-station  is  8.  Benedetto  (PI.  3),  dating 
from  the  same  period,  erected  by  Qiambattista  and  Albert  Tristani, 
eonsisting  of  nave  and  aisles  supported  by  pillars,  and  flanked  with 
chapels.  The  circular  vaulting  is  interrupted  by  the  domes.  The 
monument  of  Ariosto  was  removed  hence  to  the  library  (p.  195) 
in  1801.  The  old  monastery,  now  a  hospital  (keys  at  the  Palazzo 
Gomunale  not  always  easily  obtained),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Scarsellino  and  Dosso  Dossi ;  that  of  the  ante-chamber  of  the  re- 
fectory represents  Paradise,  with  saints  and  angels ,  among  whom 
Ariosto  caused  himself  to  be  painted. 

S.  Domenico  (PI.  6)  was  adorned  with  statues  on  the  facade  by 
Ferrerij  and  with  paintings  in  the  Interior  by  Oarofalo  and  Carlo 
Bonone  (the  latter  now  in  the  pinacoteca).  The  celebrated  CeUo 
Calcagnini  of  Ferrara  (1479 — 1541),  who  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated Copernicus  in  his  discoveries  regarding  the  solar  system,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Ariosto ,  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
adjacent  monastery.    His  bust  is  placed  over  the  entrance. 

S.  Maria  in  Vado  (PI.  11),  one  of  the  oldest  churches  at  Ferrara, 
but  altered  after  1475  by  Biagio  Rossetti  and  Bartolommeo 
TrUtani ,  consists  of  a  nave  divided  into  three  parts ,  with  a  flat 
ceiling  testing  on  ten  columns ,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  sup- 
ported by  buttresses.  It  contains  admirable  paintings  by  Carlo 
Bonone  (Marriage  of  Cana,  Coronation  of  Mary,  etc.),  Doaso  Dossij 
and  Palma  Vecchio. 

8.  Paolo  (PI.  13)  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Bonone  and 
Scarsellino,  and  contains  the  monument  of  Antonio  MontecatinOj 
the  friend  and  minister  of  Alphonso  II. 

The  *Pala%so  de'  Diamanti  (Pi.  30),  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
facing  of  the  stones  with  whioh  the  building  is  covered,  a  handsome 
early  Uenaissanoe  structure,  begun  in  1493  and  completed  in  1567, 
contains  the  Ateneo  Chieo  and  the  Civic  Picture  Qallery ,  most  of 
the  works  in  which  have  been  ooUeeted  from  suppressed  ehurehei. 
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Oarofalo  and  Dosso  Dossi  are  partieularly  well  represented  (open 

daily  9 — 3 ;  good  catalogue  1/2  f*"*  i    ^^S  on  the  1.  at  tlie  entrance ; 

fees  prohibited). 

I.  Room  :  2.  (two  pictures)  Bastoruolo,  SS.  Chriatopher  and  Sebastian ; 
8.  Batnbim,  Nicholas  of  Bari  and  two  saints^  10.  Bastianino,  Madonna  and 
saints;  104.  Domenico  Tintoretto y  Madonna  del  Rosario.  —  II.  Room:  19. 
Boccaecino  (d.  1515),  Death  of  the  Virgin  ^  23.  Lor.  Co»ta,  Madonna  enthroned 
with  SS.  Petronius  and  Jerome  ^  83.  Panetti  (d.  1531,  the  teacher  of  Garo- 
falo),  Annunciation^  87.  Panetti^  St.  Andrew ^  106.  Tura,  St.  Jerome  (about 
1450).  —  III.  Room:  45.  Oarofalo^  Large  fresco  symbolical  of  the  victory 
of  Christianity  over  Judaism ;  96.  Bcarsellino  (d.  1614),  Marriage  of  Cana;  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  without  number,  *Oaro/alo,  Madonna  in  clouds  with 
saints;  Ercole  Orandi,  St.  Sebastian.  —  IV.  Room:  *81.  Palma  Vecchio  (f)^ 
Jesus  and  the  Pharisees ;  53.  Oarofalo.  Madonna  del  Riposo \  52.  Oarofalo^ 
St.  Peter  the  Martyr;  28.  Carpt  (d.  1567),  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  causing  an 
infant  to  bear  testimony  to  the  honour  of  its  mother;  51.  Oarofalo,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  —  V.  Room  :  *38.  Dosso  Dossi,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
in  the  island  of  Patmos ;  25.  Gortellini,  Madonna  enthroned  and  four  saints 
(1500);  *75.  MattoUno  (d.  1560),  Adoration  of  the  Child;  54.  Oarofalo, 
Madonna  del  Pilastro;  *55.  Oarofalo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1537  (the 
artist  has  painted  a  'garofalo'  or  carnation  by  way  of  signature  in  the 
foreground);  82.  Panetti,  Mary's  meeting  wilji  Elisabeth;  79.  Ortolano, 
Adoration  of  the  Child  (about  1500);  66.  Oarofalo,  Christ  in  Geth- 
semane.  —  VI.  Room:  66.  Ouereino,  Beheading  of  St.  Maurelius;  33. 
CarpaeeiOs  Death  of  Mary;  39.  Dosio  Dossi,  Annunciation;  68.  Oarofalo, 
Slaughter'  of  the  Innocent»s;  61.  Oarofalo,  Finding  of  the  Cross;  *60. 
Oarofalo.  Raising  of  Lazarus.  —  VII.  Room:  107.  TUnoteo  della  Vite, 
Assumption.  —  VIII.  Room:  *33.  Dosso  Dossi ,  Madonna  surrounded  by 
aaints,  a  very  large  picture  in  several  divisions.  Also  a  room  with 
modern  pictures. 

The  *8tudio  Pubblieo,  or  Universith  (FL  22),  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, mathematics,  and  jurisprudence,  contains  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  (in  the  court  several 
early  Christian  sarcophagi  and  one  of  Roman  origin),  and  a  Library 
of  100,000  vols,  and  1100  MSS.  Among  the  latter  are  several 
cantos  of  the  'Orlando  Furioso'  in  Ariostd's  handwriting,  with 
numerous  corrections ,  and  a  copy  of  Tassd's  'Gerusalemme  Libe- 
rata',  also  with  corrections;  letters  and  poems  written  by  Tasso  in 
prison:  OitarinVa  MS.  of  the  'Pastor  Fido' ;  a  number  of  choir- 
books  of  the  13th  —  16th  cent,  with  beautiful  miniatures.  Among 
the  printed  books  are  ttfty-two  old  editions  of  Ariosto.  His  monu- 
ment was  brought  here  from  S.  Benedetto  in  1801. 

The  simple  House  of  Ariosto  (PI.  25),  which  he  erected  for 
himself  and  occupied  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Via  dell* 
Ariosto  No.  67,  has  been  the  property  of  the  town  since  1811.  It 
bears  the  inscription,  composed  by  the  poet  himself : 

^Parva,  sed  apta  mihi,  sed  nulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aere  domus." 

A  few  reminiscences  of  Ariosto    are  shown  in  the  interior.     A 
monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the  Piazza  Ariostea  (PI.  E,  F,  3). 

While  the  poet  was  studying  law,  which  however  he  soon 
exchanged  for  poetry,  he  resided  in  the  Casa  degli  Ariosti,  near 
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the  cliiirch  of  S.  Maria  di  Bocche.  Ho  quitted  this  house  on  his 
father's  death.     GuarinCs  House  still   belongs  to  his  descendants. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Anna  f  entrance  in  the  Stradella  Giovecca, 
next  dooT  to  the  Europa,  PI.  29)  is  interesting  as  the  place  where 
Ta^so  was  kept  in  confinement  for  seven  years  (from  1579)  by 
order  of  Alphonso  II.  He  is  supposed  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  patron  by  his  passion  for  the  Princess  Leonora, 
the  sister  of  Alphonso,  or  to  have  suffered  from  periodical  attacks 
of  insanity.  A  dungeon  is  shown  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
incarcerated,  with  the  names  of  Byron  and  other  poets  written  on 
the  walls. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Oiorgio,  outside  the  Porta  Romana,  Pope 
Eugene  IV.  opened  the  Council  convened  in  1438  with  a  view  to 
effect  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Greek  Emp.  John  PalsBologus.  This  locality  being  considered 
unhealthy,  the  seat  of  the  Council  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Florence. 

From  Ferrara  to  Bologna  by  railway  in  1 — IY2  ^r*  The 
train  crosses  the  Cavo  Tassone  Canal,  which  communicates  with 
the  Fb  di  Primaro,  and  traverses  flat,  well  cultivated  land  (rice- 
flelds).  Stations  Poggio  Renatico,  GaUiera,  8.  Pietro  in  Casale, 
and  San  Giorgio. 

From  S.  Giorgio  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  (St  M.)  Cento,  a  8mall 
town  on  the  Reno,  tlie  birthplace  of  the  great  painter  Guerchio  (d.  at 
Bologna  1666).  Several  of  the  churches,  particularly  those  of  ^8.  Biagio 
and  the  if adonna  del  Rosario,  contain  admirable  works  by  Guercino,  who 
was  greatly  attached  to  his  native  town.  His  house,  where  he  received 
many  illustrious  visitors,  is  still  shown.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  his 
statue  by  Oaletti.  —  Kear  Cento  is  situated  Pieve  di  Cento  y  a  small  town 
with  the  pilgrimage-church  of  3.  Maria  Assunta;  the  high  altar-piece  is 
an.  *As8umption  by  Guido. 

Next  stations  Castel  Maggvore  and   Corticella.     The  fertility  of 

the  soil  increases  as  Bologna  is  approached. 

Bologna,  see  R.  43. 


88.    Yenice,    Italian   Venezia. 

Arrival.  The  railway-station  is  confined  and  noisj'.  The  porters  with 
badges  convey  luggage  to  an  omnibus-boat  (p.  19o)  or  to  a  gondola, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  traveller,  to  whom  an  official  presents  a 
number  for  a  gondola  and  a  printed  tariflf  of  fares  from  the  station  to  any 
part  of  the  city  (as  far  as  S.  Marco  1  fr.,  to  more  distant  points  1  fr.  26  c, 
each  box  15  c. ;  with  two  rowers  double  these  charges).  A  second  generally 
profTers  his  services,  but  may  be  dismissed  with  the  words  'bast-a  uno!" 
The  hotels  send  commissionaires  to  meet  the  trains,  but  their  services  are 
unnecessary.  The  'omnibus'  is  a  very  slow  craft,  often  crowded  and 
affording  no  view.  —  Gondola  tariff  for  those  who  arrive  by  sea,  ace 
p.  198. 

Hotels  (comp.  Introd.  V).  Gkand  Hotel  Royal  (Danieli,  PI.  a)  in 
the  old  Palazzo  Bemardi,  Biva  degli  Schiavoni ,  E.  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges,  E.  from  3,  L.  1,  B.  2,  D.  5,  A.  1  fr. ;  *Edbopa  (PI.  b),  in  the 
former  Palazzo  Giustiniani,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  Dogana  di 
Hare  and  near  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  similar  charges.    *Hotei:.  Bahbesi 
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the  old  Palazzo  Bernardi^  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni ,  Xit.  o»  v"^  '--r. 
pog€8,  R.   from  3,  L.  1,  B.  2,  D.  5,  A.  1  fr. ;   *Eubopa  (PL  »)» - 
former  Palazzo  Oitutiniani,   on   the  Grand  Canal,   opposite  the  I'M* 
Jiare  and  near  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  similar  charges.    *HoTEiBi 
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iTVlffV  ^ih  in  the  Palazzo  ZucchelU,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  church 
rXullii  Salute;  *ViTTORiA  (PI.   g),  R.  2i|2  fr.  and  upwards,  D.  4,  L.  and 
',    B.    li|2  fr.,   situation  less  favourable.    (Travellers   are   sometimes 
iflted  to  pay  in  gold,  but  they  cannot  be  legally  required  to  do  so.)  — 
^sco  (PI.  e),  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  old  Procuratie,  similar 
;es;  *H6tei.  Bbllevde   (PI.  d),  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
fr.  and  upwards,  B.  li|2,  A.  1  fr. ;  *H6tkl  New  Yokk,  in  the  former 
zo  Ferro  (p.  216);  *Luna  (PI.  f),  to  the  W.   of  and  opposite  to  the 
er  Imperial  Garden,  close  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  similar  charges; 
rk  Di  Monaco  (Munich  Hotel)  (PI.  1),  on  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the 
a  of  St.  Mark,  R.  2»|2  fr.,  L.  75,  A.  60  c;  CiTra  di  Roma,  S.  Moise, 
na,  new;  Hotel  Pension  Suisse,   on  the  Grand  Canal,   opposite  S. 
%,  della  Salute;   *Italia    (PI.  h);   *H6tkl  Bauer  (PI.  m),   S.  Mois^, 
Lunga,  with  restaurant ;  Hotel  Garni  National  and  Hotel  Laguna, 
in   the   Riva  degli   Schiavoni;    ^Pension   Anglaise   in   the   former 
zo  Oiustinian   Vescovi,  Grand  Canal,  recommended;  Vapore  (PI.  i);  S. 
Lo  (PI.  k),  with  good  restaurant;  *Leon  Bianco,  Calle  de'  Fabbri,  N. 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark;   Sandwirth,   Riva   degli  Schiavoni,   German, 
pretending.   —  Hotel   Garni  au  Beau-Rivagb,   'dependance'   of  Hotel 
ieli  (see  above),  Riva  degli  Schiavoni;  Scharfnagel's  Hotel  Garni 
n)   by   the   Campanile,  well   spoken  of,   R.   and  L.  2>|2  fr.  per  day, 
fr.  per  month. 
Strangers  are  cautioned  against  sleeping  with  open  windows  on  account 
the    gnats.    Mosquito-curtains  (zanzariera)   afford    the   best   protection 
kinst  these  pertinacious  intruders.    Pastilles  Cfidihus  contro  le  zanzare")^ 
^^'Id  by  the  chemists,  are  generally  effectual  in  dispersing  them.    Drinhing- 
tier  is  bad  at  Venice;  new  water-works  are  projected. 
•    Private  Apartments,    advertised   by  notices  on  the  shutters  or- in  the 
jindows ,   are   easily   obtained.     The   rents  of  those  on  the  Grand  Canal 
kA  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  are  the  highest.     The  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere 
a  quiet  and  agreeable  situation  (e.  g.  in  the  Calle  del  Ridotto,  R.  1 — 2 
.  per  day,  30— 60  fr.   per  month).    It  is  usual  to  pay  for  one  month  in 
Ivance,   before   which  the   tenant  is   recommended    to   see   that   every 
eeessary  arrangement  is  made,  Hutto  compre80\ 

B««taiiraat8  ( Trattorie ,  comp.   Introd.  V).    On  the   first  floor  of  the 

"Caf^  Quadri;  *0allo  (good  Italian  cuisine);  *  Bauer  {see  above);  to  the  r. 

II  the   same   street,   farther  on,   Ciitct  di  Firenze,   good  wine,    Calle   del 

lidotto,    opposite  the   Europa;  *X«o»  bianco  (see  above) ;   ^Cavaletto^   at 

he  back  of  the  Hotel  S.  Marco.    These  are  probably  the  best,  most  of  the 

Ithers  being  deficient  in  cleanliness  and  comfort.  —  The  wines  of  Cyprus 

Uid    Samos   are   among  the   best  at  Venice   (sold   by   Oiacomuzzi ,    Calle 

Vallaressa,  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and  others). 

—  Beer.  *  Bauer  and  GrUnwald  (Hotel  Bauer,  see  above) ;   CHttd  di  Qenova 

(see  above);  S.  Polo^  with  pleasant  garden;  and  at  most  of  the  cafds. 

Cafes  (comp.  Introd.  V).  In  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  S.  side:  ^Florian^ 
good  ices;  Ca/i  Svizzero.  N.  side:  DegU  Specchi;  *  Quadri  (recommended 
for  breakfast) ;  *Ca/4  Giardino  Reale^  to  the  r.  of  the  Piazzetta,  beautifully 
situated.  After  sunset  hundreds  of  chairs  and  small  tables  are  placed  in 
front  of  these  caf^s  for  the  accommodation  of  customers.  Strangers  are 
often  importuned  by  flower-girls,  hawkers,  musicians,  etc.  The  caf^s  on 
the  Riva  degli  Sdtiavoni  are  also  much  frequented,  although  less  fashion- 
able: Bridaeco  (good  ices),  Alle  Nazioni,  etc. 

Boats  take  the  place  of  fiacres  at  Venice.  The  light,  old  Venetian 
Gondola^  with  a  low  black  canopy  or  cabin  (felze)  and  black  leather  seat, 
accommodates  2 — ^3  pers.  I^hey  are  painted  black  in  conformity  with  a 
law  passed  in  the  15th  cent.  The  Barca^  a  modern  institution,  is  a  larger 
craft,  open  at  the  sides,  covered  with  coloured  material,  and  accommo- 
dating six  or  more  persons.  The  heavy  indented  iron  prow  (/«rro),  resembling 
a  halberd,  is  partly  designed  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  rower, 
and  partly  as  a  measure  of  the  height  of  the  bridges,  which  cannot  be 
passed  unless  the  ferro,  the  highest  part  of  the  craft,  clears  them.  The 
rower  himself  is  hailed  as  ''Poppe\  from  the  poppa  on  which  he  stands. 
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Charges.  Gondola  with  one  rower  (barcajuolo)^  according  to  the  tariff, 
a  copy  of  which  the  gondolier  is  bound  to  exhibit  if  desired,  for  the  first 
hour,  or  for  each  trip  1  fr.,  for  each  additional  half-hour  25  c.  (but  a  fee 
is  expected  in  addition  to  these  low  fares),  for  the  whole  day  (of  10  hrs.) 
5  fr.  To  or  from  the  station,  see  p.  196.  Luggage  15  c.  From  the  steamers 
to  the  Piazzetta  (two  rowers  required)  50  c,  to  the  Rialto  Bridge  2  fr., 
beyond  it  2»|2  fr.  From  the  Piazzetta  to  the  Giardini  Pubblici  50  c;  after 
sunset  one-half  more.  Those  who  visit  the  theatre  and  wish  to  secure  a 
gondola  for  returning  had  better  keep  the  boat  in  which  they  have  gone 
(3'|2  hrs.,  2'f4  fr.).  For  short  distances  a  bargain  should  be  made.  For  a 
second  rower  double  the  ordinary  fare  is  charged.  One,  however,  suffices 
for  the  gondola,  and  even  for  the  barca  if  not  heavily  laden,  unless  greater 
speed  than  usual  is  desired.  Officious  loiterers  who  assist  passengers  to 
disembark  expect  a  gratuity  of  a  few  centimes. 

It  is  usual  for  the  passenger,  after  having  selected  a  gondola  or  barca, 
to  mention  his  destination  and  the  fare  to  the  gondolier;  e.  g.  ''alia  siazione 
un  franco^  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  niezzo  franco\  etc.  Should  the  proper  fare 
be  declined,  application  is  made  to  another.  If  the  gondola  be  hired  by 
the  hour,  the  passenger  shows  his  watch  and  remarks,  ^alV  ora'.  The 
highest  demands  are  generally  made  at  the  Piazzetta  and  Biva  and  in  the 
vicinity.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  intervention  of  a  com- 
missionaire or  waiter  in  the  hiring  of  a  boat  causes  the  fare  to  be  con- 
siderably raised.  A  second  rower,  who  is  generally  desirous  of  being  en- 
gaged, may  be  dismissed  with  the  words  '■basta  uno\  According  to  the 
official  regulations  gondoliers  guilty  of  extortion  or  want  of  respect  are 
liable  to  severe  punishment.  —  The  shouts  of  the  gondoliers  on  turning  a 
corner  are  peculiar,  e.  g.  gid  k  (boat  ahead!),  premi  (pass  to  the  r. !), 
stall  (pass  to  the  1. !),  etc. 

Omnibus  Boats  ply,  on  the  arrival  of  every  train,  from  the  station 
to  the  Eiva  del  Carbon  (near  Ponte  Rialto)  and  the  Piazzetta.  Fare  25  c, 
gratuity  5  c. ,  each  heavier  article  of  luggage  15  c. ;  the  porter  belonging 
to  the  boat,  who  conveys  luggage  to  the  hotel ,  also  expects  a  fee.  On 
quitting  the  railway  station ,  the  traveller  who  purposes  employing  one 
of  these  conveyances  names  his  hotel  or  other  destination  and  is  conducted 
by  the  railway-officials  to  the  proper  boat  (comp.  p.  196).  Omnibus  boats  to 
the  station  (in  20  min.)  start  from  the  Molo,  E.  of  the  Piazzetta,  *|4  hr. 
before  the  departure  of  each  train  (their  station  is  by  the  first  bridge,  the 
Ponte  della  Paglia,   nearly   under  the    Bridge   of  Sighs). 

Ferries  (Traghetti)  across  the  Grand  Canal  (5  c,  after  dusk  8  c),  15 
in  number,  see  Plan. 

Guides  (Huber^  Schneider  y  Fuchs^  Joseph  Sdiolly  Ferrari^  Fassetta^ 
Carabba^  Nicola^  Marco  Vera,  etc.)  are  to  be  met  with  before  9  a.  m.  or 
about  8  p.  m.  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark.  Each  hotel  generally  has  its 
own  guide.  Parties  of  strangers  are  frequently  formed  by  the  guides, 
who  undertake  to  conduct  them  to  all  the  principal  sights  of  Venice  at  a 
charge  of  3 — 4  fr.  each  pers.,  which  includes  gondola-fares ,  gratuities, 
etc.,  but,  as  the  number  is  usually  unlimited,  this  wholesale  system 
cannot  be  recommended,  the  members  of  the  party  being  entirely  deprived 
of  their  independence.  The  traveller,  alone,  or  accompanied  by  a  few 
friends,  will  find  it  far  preferable  to  have  a  guide  at  his  own  disposal. 
In  this  case  the  fee,  including  all  expenses,  is  20  fr.  (i.  e.  5  fr.  for  the 
guide  and  about  15  fr.  for  gondolas,  fees,  etc.).  —  The  guides  are  often 
reluctant  to  cross  to  S.  Redentore  on  the  Giudecca,  but  the  traveller  may 
insist  on  their  accompanying  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  aid  of  the  Handbook,  coupled 
with  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language,  will  enable  the 
traveller  entirely  to  dispense  with  a  guide.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
should  be  visited  in  a  definite  order ,  such  as  that  suggested  below ,  and 
the  most  direct  routes  ascertained  from  the  Plan,  in  order  that  the  proper 
orders  may  be  given  to  the  gondolier  at  each  stage  of  the  route. 

Bathaof  every  description,  also  for  Ryr\Tam\M%(galleggiante)y  are  situated 
between  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  and  the  Isola  S.  Giorgio,  but  are  used 
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during  the  three  summQr-monthR  only  (bath  1  fr.).  Ferry  from  the 
Piazcetta  to  the  baths  10  e.t  the  word  ^bagno'  in  a  sufficient  direction  to 
the  gondolier.  Swimmers  (1  fr.)  aflk  at  the  establishment  for  a  ticket  for 
the  ^VMcd'  (basin);  a  separate  bath  (li|«fr.)  is  a  ^eamertno'';  common  bath 
for  ladies  (sirene)  1  fr.  40  c. ;  separate  bath  for  ladies  3  fr.  Ko  gratuities 
expected.  The  best  time  for  bathing  is  about  high  tide,  the  water  at  low 
tide  being  shallow  and  muddy.  —  The  baths  on  the  Lido  (p.  232)  are 
pleasanter.  In  summer  a  steamboat  plies  every  hour  (in  the  height  of  the 
season  every  half-hour,  90  c.)  between  the  Biva  degli  Schiavoni  and  the 
Lido  in  12  min. ,  returning  aft«r  a  halt  of  ijs  hr.  From  the  landing-place 
to  the  baths  a  walk  of  10  min.  (omnibus  %  c).  Bath  1  fr.,  less  to 
subscribers.  Improvements  are  taking  place  here,  promenades  laid  out, 
and  lodging  houses  erected;  also  several  restaurants  and  caf<^.  —  Warm 
Bath*  at  most  of  the  hotels,  and  at  Chitarm't  (salt-water),  near  8.  Maria 
della  Salute,  lif?— 2  fr. 

Oonamlatea.  Ameritan,  6.  Maria  del  Rotario,  Fondamenta  Venier  109 ; 
BritUh^  S.  Maria  del  Giglio,  Calle  Gritti  o  del  Campanile  2489;  /VencA, 
S.  Stefano,  Calle  Giustiniano  2891;  Oerman,  S.  Benedetto,  Calle -Ramo 
Contarini  Pal.  Cavalli  '9878;  also  others  for  all  the  principal  European 
states. 

PoitOlftoe  (U/fttio  dtUa  Poiia^  comp.  Introd.)  (PL  39)  in  the  Palazzo 
Orimani,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  by  the  Campo  S.  Luca,  not  far  from  the 
Ponte  Rialto.  Letter-boxes  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  Uffizio  del 
Lloyd ,  etc.  —  Telegraph  Ottee  behind  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazsa  of  St. 
Mark,  above  the  guard-house. 

Boekeellen.  M&ntter^  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  S.W.  corner;  Colombo  Coen^ 
Procurazie  Vecchie  ISO,  and  at  the  Hotel  New  York;  Ebhardt^  S.  Luca, 
Calle  de'  Puseri  4366,  Hdtel  Vlttoria.  —  Photographers :  Saya^  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  4206;  Pontic,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  4178;  both  of  whom  have 
shops  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

Steamboat  Oflice  ( Uffitio  del  Lloyd  Auetriaco)  in  the  Piastzetta ,  below 
the  Zecca  (PI.  54).  To  Trieste  three  times  weekly;  to  Ghioggia  daily  at 5 
or  6  p.  m.  (fares  2  or  IMs  fr.)^  on  Sundays  8  a.  m.  (return-tickets  S'j-ifr.); 
to  Ancona  (in  15  hrs. ;  Societa  Adriatico-Orientale,  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
under  the  new  Procurazie)  every  Saturday.    To  the  Lido,  see  above. 

Theatres  (comp.  Introd.  VI).  Della  Feniee  (PI.  100),  the  largest  in 
Veiiiee,  is  capable  of  accommodating  dOOO  spectators;  internal  arrangements 
worthy  of  inspection;  performances  during  the  Carnival  only,  sometimes 
also  in  June  and  July.  The  following  are  employed  throughout  the  whole 
year:  Apollo  (PI.  101),  Rossini  (Gallo)  (PI.  102),  and  Camploy  (S.  Samuele) 
(PI.  104).    Malibran  (PI.  53),  open-air  theatre. 

Bhopa  (comp.  Introd.  VI).  The  best  are  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark, 
in  the  iiercerta  and  in  the  Frezzaria ,  entered  from  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark,  opposite  to  the  church.  The  Venetian  pearls  and  jewellery  eiigoy  a 
high  reputation;  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  omamemts  in  mosaic^ 
glass,  and  shells  are  also  well  executed  here  and  are  suitable  for  presents 
or  reminiscences.  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  mosaic  is  that  of 
BaUriatiy  on  the  Canal  Grande,  in  the  Campo  S.  Vito ,  not  far  from  S. 
Maria  della  Salute.  Many  of  Uie  shopkeepers  take  two-thirds  or  even 
one-half  of  the  price  first  demanded.  Crystal-wares ,  Dalmedico ,  Merceria 
dell"  Orologio,  2l8.  Antiquities  and  objects  of  art,  Quggenheim,  Campe 
8.  Maria  del  Giglio  (Zobcnigo),  Xo.  2467,  and  Bicchetti  and  Rietti,  both  on 
the  Canal  Grande.  Venetian  lace ,  Rvggieri  (near  S.  Gallo) ,  Borgnesi 
(Merceria),  etc. 

Sxlubition  of  Art  in  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo  S.  Benedetto,  see  p.   217. 

Ei^lieh  Ohnrch  Service,  Palazzo  Contarini  degli  Scrigni,  Grand  Canal, 
near  the  iron  bridge.  —  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  ou  the  Grand  Canal, 
not  far  fW>m  S.  Maria  della  Salute. 

Plan  of  Yieit.  A  stay  of  3—4  days  may  suffice  when  time  is  limited. 
in  which  case  the  following  plan  is  recommended,  but  it  may  be  extended 
•r  modifieA  at  discretion. 
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Afternoon  or  Evening  of  arrival.  In  order  to  gratify  their  first  curiosity, 
and  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  Venice ,  strangers  are 
recommenited  tu  undertake  a  preliminary  voymge  frcnn  the  Piaaeetta  along 
the  OroHd  Conal  (see  p.  215)  to  its  extremity  (n^r  the  railway^station  ia 
the  church  Degli  SaUxi^  see  p.  220,  which  should  now  be  visited  on 
account  of  its  remoteness  from  the  other  points  of  attraction)  \  then  under 
the  iron  bridge  (p.  221)  to  the  Canml  di  M€*tr€j  to  the  1.  of  which  is  the 
Jews'  quarter  (the  Ghetto ,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes);  back  hence 
by  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Ponte  JUalto,  where  the  gondola  should  be 
quitted.  Then  walk  (comp.  p.  203)  through  the  Merceria  (p.  222)  to  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark.    The  whole  expedition  will  occupy  2— 2ijs  hrs. 

1st  Day.  ••S.  Marco  (p.  205) ;  ••Palace  of  the  DogeM^  206) ;  •a.  Oior- 
gio  Maggiore  (p.  280)  (ascend  campanile);  •Redeniore  (p.  WS)\  8,  8^etstiamo 
(temporutly  closed,  see  p.  231). 

2nd  Day.  Pal.  Emo  Treves  (p.  216);  S.  Maria  delta  Salute  (p.  226); 
••Aecademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (p.  212);  *8.  Stefano  ip.  226)}  «i'rari  (p.  224) ; 
•Bcuola  di  S.  Roceo  (p.  225). 

3rd  Day.  8.  Salvatore  (closed,  see  p.  222) ;  *Pal.  Vendramin  (p.  219)'; 
Mueeo  Correr  (p.  220);  •Madonna  deW  Orto  (p.  227);  Geeuiii  (p.  227);  3. 
Maria  de"*  Miracoli  (p.  229). 

4th  Day.  •£.  Zaeearia  (p.  221);  8.  Maria  Formoea  (p.  222);  •S,  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo  (p.  228);  8.  Francetco  deUa  Vigna  (p.  229);  Areenal  (open 
till  3  p.  m.);  Giardini  PttbbUci  (view,  p.  231). 

Finally  ascend  the  Campanile  of  S.  Marco,  p.  207. 

Those  who  make  a  longer  stay  may  proceed  by  S.  Lazzaro  to  the 
LidoCp.  232),  and  make  excursions  to  the  HI.  to  MuranOy  and  Torcello 
(p.  232,  5  hrs.  there  and  back);  to  the  S.  to  Malamoeco  and  Chioggia 
(p.  232).  —  Every  leisure  hour  should  ,be  devoted  to  8.  Marco  and  its 
environs. 

Admission  is  generally  obtained  to  the 

Churches  from  6  a.  m.  till  12  or  1  o''c]ock,  after  which  application 
must  be  made  to  the  sacristan  (nonedlo^  fee  3CH-50  c),  for  whom  one  of 
the  officious  loungers  in  the  neighbourhood  miay  be  sent  (5  c). 

••Academp  (p.  212)  9 — 4  daily,  on  Sundays  and  festivals  10 — 4  o''clock. 

•Arsenal  (p.  212)  9—3  daUy. 
••Palace  of  the  Doges  (p.  206)  9 — 4  daily,  on  Sundays  and  festivals  10 — 4. 

•Museo  Correr  (p.  220)  Mond.,  Wed,,  Sat.  10-4. 

Pemuinent  Exhibition  of  Art  (p.  217)  in  the  Pal.  Mocenigo  open  daily, 
adm.  40  c. 

8eminario  Patriarcale  (p.  216)  daily. 

The  Private  Palaces  (•  Fendramtn,  Emo-  Treves ,  Pini-  Wimpfen^  Puaro) 
Kte  generally  shown  between  9  or  10  a.  m.  and  8  or  4  p.  m.  When  the 
proprietors  are  residing  in  them,  application  should  be  made  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  visit,  but  is  often  dispensed  with  (fee  to  attendant  1  f^., 
to  porter  25—60  c). 

History.  The  modern  Venetia  was  inhabited  during  the  Roman  period 
by  the  Veneti^  whose  principal  towns  were  Patavium,  Altinum,  Aquileia, 
etc.  These  were  successively  destroyed,  after  the  fall  of  the  W.  Roman 
Empire,  by  the  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders  by  whom  Italy  was  now 
overrun,  and  their  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  the  islands  of  the  Lagune, 
founded  a  new  state  there,  and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  a  consider- 
able commerce  with  the  Levant.  The  necessity  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  soon  felt,  and  in  697  Pauluccio  Anafesto  was  elected  the  first 
doge.  In  819  the  doge  Angelo  Partieipaco  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Malamoeco  to  Rialto,  which  he  connected  with  the  ad(jacent 
islands  by  means  of  bridges ,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
oity  of  Venice. 

During  the  following  centuries,  notwithstanding  continual  internal  dis- 
sensions, the  might  of  Venice  steadily  increased.  The  foundation  of  its 
subsequent  greatness,  however,  was  principally  laid  at  the  period  of  the 
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CruMtdes  (1097 — 1271),  which  the  shrewd  policy  of  Venice  contrived  to 
turn  to  its  own  aggrandizement.  In  1177,  under  the  Doge  JSebcisUano  Ziani^ 
the  celebrated  meeting  of  Emp.  Frederick  I.  with  Pope  Alexander  III. 
(p.  209)  took  place  at  Venice.  Enrico  Dandolo  (1192—1205),  one  of  the 
most  valijiAt  of  the  doges,  conquered  Constantinople  in  1204  with  the 
aid  of  French  crusaders.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Byzantine  Empire 
was  divided ,  KnA.  Venice  obtained  possession  of  the  coast-districts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Egyptian  seas  and  numerous  islands,  among  which  was 
Ciuidia.  Under  the  successors  of  Enrico  Dandolo  the  reptiblic  underwent 
severe  contests  with  Genoa,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  Venetian 
conquests  in  the  East,  but  at  length  terminated  with  |the  total  defeat  of 
Genoa  in  1252,  under  Andrea  Dandolo.  His  successor  Marino  Falieri 
contemplated  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  but 
his  scheme  was  discovered,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  17th  April  1365. 
During  the  reign  of  Andrea  Contarini  (1367 — 82)  Padua,  Verona,  Grenoa, 
Hungary,  and  ITaples  formed  an  alliance  against  Venice.  In  1379  the 
Genoese  took  possession  of  Chioggia,  but  were  surrounded  in  the  Lagune 
and  compelled  to  surrender,  24th  June,  1380.  In  1381  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  which  Venice  lost  all  its  possessions  on  the  mainland. 

The  republic,  however,  soon  recovered  from  these  reverses.  In  1386 
AnUmio  Venter  (1382 — 1400)  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  then  of 
Dnrazieo,  Argos,  etc.  Under  Michele  Steno  (1400 — 14)  the  Venetian  general 
Makttesta  conquered  Vieenza,  Belluno,  Feltre,  Verona,  and  Padua  (iWb)\ 
in  1406  the  republic  gained  possession  of  Lepaiito  and  Patras,  in  1409  of 
Guastalla,  Casalmaggiore,  and  Brescello.  In  1421  Tommaso  Moeenigo  waged 
war  snecessfully  against  Hungary.  In  1416  the  Venetian  fleet  under 
Loredan  conquered  the  Turkish  at  Gallipoli ,  and  in  1421  subjugated  all 
the  towns  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  so  that  Venice  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  entire  coast  district  from  the  estuary  of  the  Po  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Corfu. 

Mocenigo's  successor  was  Francesco  Foscari  (1423 — 57).  In  1426  Brescia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  general  Cai'magnola ,  but  in  1431  his 
successful  career  was  terminated  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  of  treason, 
and  in  1432  he  was  executed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1449 
the  Venetians  gained  possession  of  iCrema,  but  were  unable  to  prevent 
the   elevation  of  Sforza  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Milan  (1450). 

In  1457  Foscari,  now  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  domestic  misfortunes, 
was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Ten  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 
Under  Cristo/oro  Moro  (1462—71)  the  Morea  was  conquered  by  the  Turkp. 
In  1480,  in  consequence  of  the  renunciation  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  wife  of 
king  James  of  Cyprus',  this  island  came  into  the  possession  of  Venice, 
and  in  1483  the  republican  dominions  were  farther  augmented  by  the 
island  of  Zante. 

The  close  of  the  15th  cent,  may  be  designated  as  the  culminating  point 
of  the  glory  of  Venice.  It  was  now  the  grand  focus  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  Europe ,  numbered  200,000  inhab. ,  and  was  universally  respected  and 
admired.  Its  annual  exports  were  valued  at  10  millions  ducats,  4  millions 
of  which  were  estimated  as  clear  proflt.  It  possessed  300  sea-going  vessels 
with  8000  sailors,  and  3000  smaller  craft  with  17,000,  as  well  as  a  fleet 
of  45  galleys  manned  by  11,000  men ,  who  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  republic  over  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent,  the  power  of  Venice  began  to  decline.  Its  commerce  was  gradually 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  that  of  the  Portuguese,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  new  sea-routes  to  India.  The  League  of  Cambray, 
formed  by  the  Pope ,  the  Emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon 
againat  Venice  in  lo08,  and  the  victory  of  the  French  at  Agnadello  in 
1009  occasioned  serious  losses  to  the  republic.  The  wars  between  Emp. 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  (1521—30)  were  also  very  prejudicial 
to  Venice,  and  its  power  was  still  more  undermined  by  the  extension 
of  the  Osman  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1540  Nauplia,  the  islands 
of  Chios ,  Paros ,  and  others  were  lost ,  and  in  1571  Cyprus  notwith- 
standing its  brave  defence  by  Bragadino.    In  the  naval  batt-le  of  Lepant'O 
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(Ist  Oct.,  1571)  the  Venetian  fleet  greatly  distinguished  itself.  In  1669  the 
island  of  Candia  wan  conquered  by  the  Turks.  In  1684  the  Venetians 
under  Francesco  M&rosini  and  Kffnigsmark  were  victorious  in  the  Morea 
and  conquered  Coron ,  Patras,  Corinth,  etc. ;  in  1696  and  1698  they  again 
defeated  the  Turkish  fleets  ,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1709  they 
retained  possession  of  the  Morea ;  but  in  1715  the  Turk»  reconquered  the 
peninsula,  and  in  1718  were  conflrmed  in  their  possession  by  the  Peace 
of  Passarowitz. 

From  this  period  Venice  ceases  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  It  retained  its  N.  Italian  possessions  only,  observed  s 
strict  neutrality  in  all  the  contests  of  its  neighbours,  and  continued  to 
decline  in  power.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Kcvolution  Venice  at 
first  strenuously  opposed  the  new  principles,  on  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  French  it  endeavoured  to  preserve  its  neutrality ,  and  repeatedly 
rejected  Buonaparte^  proposals  of  alliance.  Irritated  by  this  opposition, 
the  French  broke  ofT  their  negotiations  and  took  possession  of  the  city  on 
16th  May,  1797.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  Venetia  wm  ad- 
judged to  Austria,  by  that  of  Pressburg  (1805)  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1814  Venice  was  again  declared  Austrian,  and  remained  so  until  ISw^ 
when  a  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  re-establish 
their  ancient  republican  form  of  government,  under  the  presidency  of 
Manin.  Their  renewed  independence,  however,  proved  most  disastrous  and 
short-lived.  The  city  was  torn  by  internal  dissension ,  and  at  the  same 
time  besieged  by  the  Austrians.  After  a  siege  of  15  months  it  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  to  RadeUky ,  in  August ,  1849 ,  a  victory  which  coat 
the  Austrians  upwards  of  20,000  soldiers.  The  war  of  1859  did  not  affect 
the  supremacy  of  Austria  over  Venetia,  the  re-union  of  which  with  Italy 
was  Anally  effected  by  the  events  of  1866. 

In  the,  History  op  Art  Venice  occupies  a  prominent  position.  The 
Venetian  School  of  painting,  which  was  especially  celebrated  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colouring,  boasts  of  many  illustrious  names.  The  most  con- 
spicuous painters  of  the  15th  cent,  were  Antonio  Bartolommeo  and  Luigi 
Vivarini  of  Murano,  Vittore  Carpacdo,  Oentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini.  The 
Sladonnas  of  the  latter  are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  tenderness. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils,  Oianibattista  Gima  of  Conegliano  and  Giorgio 
Barharelli  of  Castelfranco  CJl  Giorgione\  1478 — 1511)  were  the  most  distin- 
guished. The  next  well-known  names  are  Jacopo  Palma  il  Vecehio  of  Ber- 
gamo, Paris  Bordonty  and  Pordenone^  but  the  most  celebrated  of  all  is  that 
of  Titian,  or  Tiziano  Vecellio  (1477—1576),  whose  marvellous  power  of  life- 
like delineation  and  richness  of  colouring  are  unparalleled.  His  greatest 
contemporaries  were  the  talented  masters  Jacopo  Robusti,  surnamed  '  TintO' 
retto"  (1512—94),  Paolo  Cagliari,  surnamed  ''Veronese"  (1528—88)  from  Ms 
native  town,  and  Jacopo  da  Ponte  of  Bassano ;  then  Bonifaxio,  Alessandro 
Bonvicini,  surnamed  '/f  Jlfor€tto\  and  Giov,  Batt.  Morons.  In  the  17th  cent. 
Palma  Giovine  and  Padovanino  attained  a  well-merited  reputation,  but  the 
art  was  now  decidedly  on  the  decline.  The  only  subsequent  names  worthy 
of  mention  are  liosalba  Carriera  (d.  1757),  a  paintress  of  miniatures, 
Antonio  Canals,  surnamed  '■  Canaletto"  (d.  1768),  and  Tiepolo  (d.  1769),  the 
mannerist. 

Venice  is  adorned  with  several  structures  in  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic 
styles ,  but  its  architecture  did  not  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
until  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  Lombardi^ 
Michele  Sanmicheli ,  Jac.  Sansovino ,  Antonio  da  Ponte,  Palladia,  Scantosti, 
and  Longhena.  The  Lombardi  and  Sansovino  were  also  sculptors.  —  Ve- 
nice still  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  artistic  world.  The 
father  of  the  celebrated  Canova  was  a  Venetian. 

Venice,  the  population  of  which  had  dwindled  from  200,000  to 
60,000  after  Its  dissolution  as  an  independent  state  (1797),  gra- 
dually revived  under  the  Austrian  regime  ,  owing  chiefly  to  its  ad- 
vantages as  a  Frte  Harbour,  and  is  now ,  although  much  iuforior 
to  Trieste ,  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  on  the  Adriatic  (128,901 
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iiihab.,  ^4  paupers).  The  15,000  bouses  and  palaees  of  Veniee 
are  situated  on  three  large  and  114  small  islands,  formed  hy  147 
canals,  connected  by  378  bridges  (most  of  them  of  stone),  and 
altogether  about  7  M.  in  circumference.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  the  Lagune,  a  shallow  bay  about  25  M.  in  length  and  9  M.  in 
width,  protected  from  the  open  sea  by  long  sand-hills  (Udi)^  which 
are  oonyerted  into  a  still  more  efficient  bulwark  by  means  of 
bulwarks  (murazzi)  of  solid  masonry,  averaging  30  ft.  in  height  and 
40 — 50  ft.  in  width.  Towards  the  Lagune  the  Murazzi  are  per- 
pendicular ,  while  towards  the  sea  they  descend  in  four  terraces. 
The  Murazzi  on  the  Lido  from  Paleatrina  to  Chioggia  date  from  the 
last  period  of  the  republic.  The  Diga  of  MalamoceOj  a  pier  which 
extends  for  a  distance  of  1  ^4  M.  into  the  open  sea,  was  constructed 
by  the  Austrian  government  after  1825 ,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
harbour  from  becoming  choked  with  mud. 

The  Lagune  are  connected  with  the  open  sea  by  means  of  four 
entrances ,  of  which  those  of  the  Lido  and  Malamocco  alone  are 
available  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage.  The  steamers  usually  enter 
by  the  Porto  di  Lido  (p.  232),  but  in  stormy  weather  occasionally 
by  that  of  Malamocco. 

The  Lagoons  are  termed  either  lagune  vive\  or  Hagune  morte\ 
about  one  half  of  them  belonging  to  each' class.  In  the  former  the 
tide  rises  and  falls  about  2  ft. ;  the  latter ,  shallower ,  and  situated 
nearer  the  mainland,  are  unaffected  by  the  tide.  Venice  is  situated 
in  the  'laguna  viva'. 

At  high  water  innumerable  stakes ,  protruding  from  the  water 
in  groups  of  the  most  varied  form,  mark  the  situation  and  shape 
of  the  low  sand -islands  which  surround  the  city  on  every  side, 
forming  a  complicated  network  of  navigable  channels,  most  of  then) 
accessible  to  small  boats  only. 

Most  of  the  houses  rise  immediately  from  the  canals  (rii)y  or 
are  separated  from  them  by  narrow  streets  only,  here  termed  (as 
in  Spain)  calli  (sing,  il  caUe)  and  paved  with  broad  slabs  of  stone, 
or  sometimes  with  brick  or  asphalt.  These  lanes  form  a  laby- 
rinth from  which  the  stranger  will  frequently  find  it  difficult  to 
extricate  himself;  none,  however,  but  walkers  can  form  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  picturesque  nooks  of  the  city  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  inhabitants.  The  following  description  is  so 
arranged  that  many  of  the  sights  can  be  visited  on  foot  (comp. 
p.  221),  but  all  the  principal  buildings  may  also  be  visited  by 
boat.  Gondola-travelling  is  very  pleasant,  and  is  of  course  far 
preferable  to  walking  for  expeditions  of  any  length. 

The  "Tiazsa  of  St.  Mark,  usually  termed  ^La  Piazza'  (the  other 
small  open  spaces  are  termed  campt),  is  a  square  paved  with  blocks 
of  trachyte  and  marble,  192  yds.  in  length,  on  the  W.  side  61,  and 
on  the  E.  90  yds#  in  breadth.     On  three  sides  it  is  enclosed  by 
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imposing  stnietQTes,  which  appear  to  form  one  Tast  maible  palace, 
blackened  by  age  and  exposure  to  the  weather;  on  the  £.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Piaxxetta  (p.  2(X^),  a 
small  piazsa,  the  S.  side  of  which  adjoins  the  Lagune.  These 
palaces  were  once  the  residence  of  the  ^procurators',  the  highest 
officials  of  the  republic ,  whence  their  appellation  of  Precnraiie : 
N.  the  Ptoeura%ie  Veeehie,  erected  at  the  close  of  the  Idth  cent,  by 
Bartolomineo  Buon;  S.  the  Ptoeurasit  Nuove,  begun  by  Scamozzi 
in  1584,  now  the  Palaxso  Recdej  containing  handsome  modern 
apartments  (entrance  under  the  New  Procurazie;  custodian  1  fr. 
for  1 — 3  pers.);  the  modem  edittce  on  the  W.,  termed  the  AtriOy 
or  Nuova  FahbrUa ,  was  erected  under  Napoleon  in  1810  on  the 
site  of  the  former  church  of  S.  Geminiano.  The  ground-floors  of 
these  structures  consist  of  arcades ,  in  which  the  caf^s  and  shops 
mentioned  at  pp.  197,  199  are  established.  —  The  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark  is  the  grand  focus  of  attraction  at  Venice.  On  summer 
evenings,  after  sunset,  all  who  desire  to  eigoy  fresh  air  congregate 
here,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  humblest  citizen,  may  be  seen 
enjoying  their  sorbetto  in  front  of  the  caftfs.  The  scene  is  most 
animated  towards  8  p.  m.,  especially  on  the  evenings  when  the 
military  baud  plays  (Sundays,  and  generally  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days also,  8 — 10  o'clock),  when  the  Piazza  is  sometimes  thronged 
until  after  midnight.  On  other  evenings  the  crowd  disperses  about 
10  o'clock.  In  winter  the  band  plays  on  the  same  days,  2 — 4  p. 
m. ,  and  the  Piazza  is  then  a  fashionable  promenade.  Early  in 
the  morning  a  few  visitors  to  the  caftfs  may  be  seen  sipping  their 
coffee,  but  these  are  rarely  natives  of  Venice.  The  Venetians 
themselves  are  seldom  visible  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  the  Piazza 
Is  comparatively  deserted  except  at  the  hours  just  mentioned.  The 
Piazza  with  its  adjuncts  (the  Procurazie,  St.  Mark's,  the  Palace  of 
the  Doges,  Piazzetta,  and  Lagune)  presents  a  strikingly  imposing 
appearance  by  moonlight.  The  Piazza  is  also  the  chief  scene  of 
the  Carnival,  which  has  retained  more  of  its  original  attractive 
character  at  Venice  than  in  any  other  town  in  Italy. 

A  large  flock  of  pigeons  resorts  daily  to  the  Piazza  at  2  p.  m.  to 
be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  According  to  tradition ,  Admi- 
ral Dandolo,  while  besieging  Candia  at  the  beginning  of  the  iSth 
cent. ,  received  intelligence  from  the  island  by  means  of  carrier* 
pigeons,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  conquest.  He  then  despatched 
the  birds  to  Venice  with  the  news  of  his  success ,  and  since  that 
period  their  descendants  have  been  carefully  tended  and  highly 
revered  by  the  citizens.  They  nestle  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  are  generally  seen  in  great  numbers 
in  the  evening,  perched  on  the  facade  of  St.  Mark's. 

The  three  lofty  Flagstaffe  (Pili)  of  cedar  in  front  of  the  church, 
rising  from  pedestals  resembling  candelabra,  executed  in  1505, 
once  bore  the  banners  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the 
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Morea,  to  commemorate  their  subjugation  hy  the  republic.     Oil 
Sundays  and  festivals  the  Italian  colours  are  now  hoisted  here. 

**S.  Marco  (PI.  17),>  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  Venice ,  whose  remains  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice  in  828,  was  erected  in  976 — 1071 
in  the  Romanesque  -  Byzantine  style  peculiar  to  Venice,  and 
decorated  with  lavish  and  almost  oriental  magnificence  during 
subsequent  centuries.  The  facade  received  some  additions  in  the 
Gothic  style  in  the  14th  cent.  The  form  of  the  edifice  is  that  of  a 
Greek  cross  (with  equal  arms),  covered  by  a  Byzantine  dome  In  the 
centre  and  one  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm.  Around  the  W.  and 
part  of  the  N.  transept  is  a  yestibule  covered  by  a  series  of  smaller 
domes.  Externally  and  internally  the  church  is  adorned  with  five 
hundred  columns  of  marble ,  the  capitals  of  which  present  an  ex- 
uberant variety  of  styles.  The  most  remarkable  are  eight  detached 
columns  in  the  vestibule,  four  at  each  of  the  lateral  portals  on  the 
W.  side,  with  peacocks  and  lions.  The  mosaics,  the  oldest  dating 
from  the  10th  cent.,  cover  an  area  of  45,790  sq.  ft.,  whilst  the 
interior  is  also  profusely  decorated  with  gilding,  bronze,  and  orien- 
tal marble.  The  aggregate  effect  is  highly  picturesque  and  fan- 
tastic. Since  1807  St.  Mark's  has  been  the  cathedral  of  Venice,  a 
dignity  which  formerly  belonged  to  S.  Pietro  di  Castello  (p.  231). 

Over  the  principal  portal  are  *Foub  Horses  in  gilded  bronze,  5  ft.  in 
height ,  which  were  long  snpposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  Greek  master 
(Lysippus)^  but  are  now  believed  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  probably 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  They  are  finely  executed  and  are  especi«lly  valuable 
aa  the  sole  existing  specimen  of  an  ancient  quadriga  preserved  intact. 
They  probably  once  adorned  the  triumphal  arch  of  Nero ,  then  that  of 
Trajan.  Const-antine  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  whence 
the  Doge  Dandolo  brought  them  to  Venice  in  1204.  In  1797  they  were 
carried  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Paris ,  where,'  they  afterwards  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  In  18i5  they  were 
brought  ba-ck  to  Venice  by  the  Emp.  Francis  and  restored  to  their  former 
position. 

Fa^adb.  ^Motaiet  in  the  arches,  best  surveyed  from  the  steps  of 
the  flagstaffs.  Below,  over  the  principal  entrance,  the  Last  Jugdment,  exe- 
cuted in  1886,  r.  the  embarcation  of  the  body  of  St.  Hark  at  Alexandria, 
its  disembarcation  at  Venice,  both  executed  in  1660 ;  1.  the  veneration  of  the 
saint,  of  1728,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark  into  which  the  relics  are  con- 
veyed, of  the  13th  century.  Above  are  the  four  horses  in  front  of  the  gfeat 
arched  window,  1.  and  r.  are  four  mosaics  of  the  17th  cent.,  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  Christ  in  Hell,  Resurrection,  Ascension. 

Entrance  Hall  (Atrio)^  the  entire  breadth  of  the  church:  the  vault- 
ing consists  entirely  of  mosaic,  of  which  the  older  portion  (12th  cent.) 
represents  Old  Testament  subjects,  beginning  on  the  r.  with  the  Creation  ; 
the  modem  part,  scenes  from  the  IN^ew  Testament;  over  the  entrance  to 
the  church  is  St.  Mark,  executed  in  1645  from  a  design  by  Titian.  The 
three  red  slabs  commemorate  the  reconciliation  between  the  Emp.  Fred. 
Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  which  was  effected  here  on  28rd  July. 
1177.  through  the  mediation  of  the  Doge  Seb.  Ziani.  According  to  an  ola 
tradition  the  emperor  kneeling  before  the  pope  said ,  ^non  tibi  sed  Peiro'y 
Ui  which  the  pope  replied ,  'e<  mihi  ei  Petro*.  In  the  corner  to  the  1.  is 
the  temporary  tomb  of  Daniele  Manin ,  president,  of  the  republic  in  1848, 
whose  remains  were  brought  ttovn  Paris  in  1868  and  deposited  here,  this 
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being  the  only  intanaenit  wjiicli  hM  taken  place  in  the  church  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries. 

Intbrior,  86  yds.  in  length,  70  yds.  in  width,  with  five  domes  and 
an  apae.  Over  the  Entrance-door  Christ,  Mary,  and  St.  Mark,  of  Uie  10th 
cent.,  one  of  the  oldest  mosaics  in  the  church.  The  beautiful  stone  mo- 
saic pavement  of  the  11th  cent,  is  smooth  and  slippery ,  and  very  uneven 
at  places  from  having  settled.  By  the  screen ,  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the 
approach  to  the  high  altar ,  are  two  PulpiU  in  coloured  marble ,  each 
placed  on  seven  columns  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom.  The 
mosaic  (of  1542)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  in  the  N.  aisle  (1.)  repre- 
sents the  genealogy  of  Mary.  Adjoining  it  in  the  1.  transept  (I.  side)  are 
some  remarkably  fine  Bvzantiae  mosaics.  On  the  Serwn  are  fourteen 
statues  in  marble  (of  1393),  representing  St.  Mark,  Mary,  and  the  twelve 
Apostles,  with  a  bronze  Crucifix.  On  the  arched  Parapet  on  each  side  of 
the  Choir  are  three  reliefs  in  bronse,  by  Sansovino  (d.  1670),  representing 
events  from  the  life  of  St.  Mark.  On  the  parapet  of  the  Stall*  the  four 
Evangelists  in  bronze ,  by  Sansovino ,  and  four  Fathers  of  the  church, 
by  Cagliari  (1614). 

The  High  Altar  (Altare  Maggiort)  stands  beneath  a  canopy  of  verde 
antico,  borne  by  four  columns  of  marble  (with  reliefs  of  the  11th  cent.). 
The  Pala  tfOro,  enamelled  work  with  jewels,  wrought  on  plates  of  gold 
and  silver,  executed  at  Constantinople  in  1105,  constitutes  the  altar-piece, 
which  is  uncovered  on  high  festivals  only.  (It  was  originally  intended  to 
embellish  the  front  of  the  altar.)  Beneath  the  high  altar  repose  the  relics 
of  St.  Mark,  as  the  marble  slab  at  the  back  records.  —  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  second  altar  with  four  spiral  columns  of  alabaster,  of  which  the 
two  white  ones  in  the  middle  are  semi-transparent,  and  are  said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  Saeruty  (BagresOa)^  to  the  1..  contains  some  fine  mosaics  on  the 
vaulting^  cabinets  with  inlaid  work  or  1523;  on  the  door  leading  from  the 
high  altar,  reliefs  in  bronze  by  Sansovino  (1556);  to  the  r.  of  the  handle 
is  the  portrait-head  of  the  maker  of  the  door;  in  the  r.  corner  the  head 
of  Titian.    Entrance  to  the  Crypt,  see  below. 

To  the  r.  of  the  high  altar:  Cappella  di  S.  Clemente,  with  altar  relief 
of  the  16th  cent.,  representing  SS.  Kicholas,  James,  and  Andrew  and  the 
Doge  Andr.  Oritti.  In  front  of  the  Cappella  del  Sagramento,  in  the  r. 
transept ,  are  two  rich  candelabra  in  bronze  \  on  the  other  side  a  corre- 
sponding pair. 

la  the  r.  aisle,  close  to  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  Battistero^  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  bronze  font  of  1545;  above  it  is  John  the 
Baptist.  Also  the  monument  of  the  Doge  And.  Dandolo  (d.  1364).  The  stone 
over  the  altar  is  from  Mt.  Tabor.  To  the  1.  of  the  altar,  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist,  of  the  15th  cent. ;  beneath  it  is  the  stone  on  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  beheaded.  —  From  the  Baptistery  the  stranger  enters  the 
*Cappella  Zen ,  containing  the  handsome  monument  of  Cardinal  Giam- 
battista  Zen  (d.  1501),  wrought  entirely  in  bronze;  on  the  sarcophagus 
is  the  figure  of  the  cardinal ,  over  life-size ;  beneath  are  the  six  Virtues. 
The  ^altar  and  canopy  are  also  cast  in  bronze,  with  the  exception  of  the 
frieze  and  the  bases  of  the  columns.  Over  the  altar  are  groups  in  bronze, 
of  the  Madonna,  St.  Peter ,  and  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  altar  itself  a 
relief  of  the  Resurrection.     To  the  r.  and  1.  two  lions  in  coloured  marble. 

In  the  r.  transept  is  the  entrance  to  the  Treasury  (  Tesoro  di  S.  Marco^  open 
on  Mondays  and  Fridays  12i|s— 2  o'clock,  except  on  festivals),  containing 
candelabra  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  j  cover  of  the  books  of  the  Gospels  from 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  decorated  with  gold  and  jewels ; 
a  crystal  vase  with  the  'Blood  of  the  Saviour'',  a  silver  column  with  a 
fragment  of  the  'True  Cross',  a  cup  of  agate  with  a  portion  of  the  ^skuU 
of  St.  John',  the  sword  of  the  Doge  Morosini,  cuneiform  writings  from 
Persepolis ,  an  episcopal  throne  of  the  7th  cent.,  said  to  be  that  of  St. 
j}lark,  and  a  number  of  other  curiosities. 

The  CaypT,  freed  from  water  and  restored  in  1868,  also  deserves  a 
visit;    open  12—2  o'clock,  entrance  by  the  first  door  to  the  r.  in  the  Sa- 
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cristy  (p.  206)  V   at  other  hours  it  is  shown  by  the  sacristan*    To  the  r. 
a  well  executed  Christ  in  relief  hy  Sansovino. 

A  walk  (sacristan  1)2  fr.)  round  the  Qallery  inside  the  church  is 
strongly  recommended  in  order  that  the  mosaics  may  be  more  closely 
inspected.  The  ascent  is  from  a  door  to  the  r.  in  the  principal  portal, 
which  the  sacristan  opens.  The  gallery  on  the  outside  of  the  church 
should  then  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  examining  the  bronze  horses. 

On  the  S.  Side  of  the  church  are  two  short  square  *Column8y 
inscribed  with  Coptic  characters,  brought  hither  from  Ptolemais 
in  1256 ,  from  the  church  of  St.  Saba  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Venetians.  From  the  Pietra  del  Bando ,  a  block  of  porphyry  at 
the  S.W.  corner,  the  decrees  of  the  republic  were  anciently  pro- 
mulgated. Two  curious  Reliefs  in  porphyry  are  immured  by  the 
entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  representing  two  pairs  of 
knightly  and  armed  figures  embracing  each  other.  They  are  said 
also  to  have  been  brought  from  Ptolemais  and  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  conjectures,  the  most  recent  being  that  they  re- 
present four  emperors  of  Byzantium  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  once 
adorned  the  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue. 

Opposite  St.  Mark's,  to  the  S.W.,  rises  the  isolated  square 
♦Campanile  of  St.  Mark  (PI.  4),  322  ft.  in  height,  which  is  always 
open  to  the  public  (doorkeeper  10  c.  on  entering).  It  was  founded 
in  911,  restored  in  1510,  and  linally  completed  in  1591,  the  upper 
part  and  the  spire  having  been  constructed  by  Bartolommeo  Buon, 
the  architect  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  The  ascent  by  a  wind- 
ing inclined  plane ,  and  finally  by  a  few  steps ,  is  easy  and  well- 
lighted.  The  watchman  at  the  summit  is  provided  with  a  telescope 
and  opens  the  door  to  the  second  gallery  for  a  trifling  gratuity. 
The  *view  comprises  the  city,  the  Lagune  (comp.  p.  203),  the  Alps, 
and  part  of  the  Adriatic;  W.  the  Monti  Euganei  near  Padua 
(p.  190),  rising  from  the  Lagune ;  E.  in  clear  weather  the  Istrian 
Mts.  (p.  65),  rising  above  the  Adriatic,  a  magnificent  spectacle 
towards  sunset.  The  ascent  of  the  campanile  is  recommended  to 
the  stranger  ,  both  for  a  preliminary  survey,  and  as  an  appropriate 
termination  to  his  visit  to  Venice.  The  *Bron%e  Doors  of  the 
Loggetta,  or  vestibule  (erected  by  Sansovino  in  1540),  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  campanile ,  cast  in  1750 ,  deserve  inspection.  This 
chamber  once  served  as[  a  waiting-room  for  the  procurators,  whose 
office  it  was,  during  the  sessions  of  the  great  Council,  to  command 
the  guards.  It  is  now  employed  for  public  auctions  and  'tombola' 
(lottery)  drawings.  The  bronze  statues  of  Peace,  Apollo ,  Mercury, 
and  Pallas,  and  the  reliefs  on  the  coping  are  by  Sansovino. 

The  dock  Tower  (La  Torre  delV  Orologio),  on  the  opposite  side, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  old  Procurazie,  erected  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in 
1496,  rises  over  a  gateway,  resembling  a  triumphal  arch,  restored 
in  1859.  On  the  platform  are  two  Yulcans  in  bronze ,  who  strike 
the  hours  on  a  bell.  The  custodian  of  the  clock,  who  lives  in  the 
building,  shows  and  explains  the  mechanism  (fee  Y^  fr.).     The 
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entrance  is  under  the  archway  to  the  1.,  where  it  is  Indioated  by 
a  notice.  The  Mercena  (p.  222\  the  principal  commercial  street 
of  Venice,  quits  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  here  and  leads  to  the  Ponte 
Rialto  (p.  218). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazzetta  is  the  *Iiibrar7  (Libreria 
Vecehia^  or  Aniica  Libreria  di  S.  Marco),  which  now  belongs  to  the 
royal  palace,  begun  by  Sansovino  in  1536 ,  a  magnilicent  structure 
of  the  I6th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  finest  secular  edifices  in  Italy. 
In  the  direction  of  the  Laguue  are  two  Granite  Columns ,  brought 
by  the  Doge  Mlchiel  from  Syria  in  1120  and  erected  here  in  1180; 
one  of  them  bears  the  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark ,  the  emblem  of 
the  tutelary  saint  of  Venice ;  the  other  is  surmounted  by  St.  Theo- 
dore on  a  crocodile,  the  patron  of  the  ancient  republic,  placed  there 
in  1329.  This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  gondoliers.  On  the 
Lagune,  between  the  Library  and  the  Royal  Garden^  is  situated 
the  Zecca  or  Mint,  from  which  the  old  Venetian  Zecchino  or  sequin 
derives  its  name. 

The  **Palace  of  the  Doges  (^Palazzo  Ducale,  PI.  60),  the  W. 
side  of  which,  82  yds.  in  length ,  looks  towards  the  Piazzetta,  and 
the  S.  side,  78  yds.  in  length ,  towards  the  Molo,  was  founded  in 
800,  subsequently  destroyed  five  times,  and  as  often  re-erected  in 
a  style  of  greater  magnificence.  The  present  sumptuous  structure, 
in  the  Venetian-Gothic  style ,  was  erected  about  1350  by  Filippo 
Calendario.  On  the  W.  towards  the  Piazzetta,  and  on  the  S. 
towards  the  Molo  the  palace  is  flanked  by  two  colennades  of  107 
columns  (36  below,  71  above),  one  above  the  other ,  with  pointed 
vaulting.  The  mouldings  of  the  upper  colonnade,  termed  ^lio 
Loggia\  are  remarkable  for  their  richness.  From  between  the 
two  columns  of  red  marble  (9th  and  10th  from  the  principal  portal) 
in  the  Loggia,  the  Republic  anciently  caused  its  sentences  of  death 
to  be  published.  The  capitals  of  the  short  columns  below  are 
richly  decorated  with  foliage,  figures  of  men  and  animals,  etc.  On 
the  corner-pillar  by  the  portal  is  a  group  representing  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  the  '■justizia  aUa  vedova\  as  the  long  inscription 
terms  it.  At  the  corner  towards  the  Lagune ,  Adam  and  Eve. 
(Porphyry-reliefs  on  the  comers  to  the  1.,  see  p.  207.)  The  line 
Portal  adjoining  St.  Mark's,  constructed  of  marble  of  dliferent 
colours  in  1439  in  the  Gothic  style  with  a  Renaissance  tendency, 
and  recently  restored ,  Is  termed  the  Porta  delta  Carta,  flrom  the 
placards  formerly  exhibited  here  to  announce  the  decrees  of  the 
republic.     Justice  is  represented  in  the  pediment. 

The  *€ourt,  begun  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  by  Antonio 
Bregno  and  Antonio  Searpagnino,  but  only  partially  completed, 
has  an  admirable  finished  facade  on  the  E.  wing.  The  unsym- 
metrical  form  of  the  court  was  probably  rendered  necessary  by  the 
previous  existence  of  surrounding  buildings.  Within  one  of  the 
highest  windows  to  the  1.  was  once  the  prison  of  the  poet  Count 
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SiWlo  Pellico,  -who  was  subsequently  incarcerated  from  1822  to 
1830  in  the  Spielberg  at  Brunn  (in  Moravia).  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  are  two  Ciatem- fronts  in  bronze.  To  the  r.  on  the  facade 
of  the  Clock  Tower  is  a  statue  of  the  Venetian  general  Duke 
Maria  I.  of  Urbino  (d.  1625).  The  other  statues  are  antique ,  but 
freely  restored.  The  charming  small  facade  farther  E.,  perhaps 
the  best,  is  by  Ouglielmo  Bergamasco  (1520). 

The  Scala  dei  Giganti ,  the  flight  of  steps  by  which  the  palace 
is  entered,  derives  its  name  from  the  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and 
Neptune  at  the  top,  executed  by  Sansovino  in  1554.  On  the 
highest  landing  of  these  steps  the  doges  were  once  wont  to  be 
crowned.  Opposite  the  landing  are  two  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
Antonio  Rizzo  (1462). 

Around  the  upper  colonnade  are  placed  the  busts  of  a  number 

of  Venetian  scholars,  artists,  and  doges.     The  first  staircase  is  the 

Scala  d'Oro  (generally  closed) ,  constructed  by  Sansovino,  which 

was  once  accessible  to  those  only  whose  names  were  entered  as 

Nobili  in  the  Golden  Book.      The  visitor  ascends  the  next  broad 

stair  closed  by  a  gate,  enters  the  door  of  the  library  to  the  1.,  and 

turns  to  the  r.  to  the  principal  suite  of  apartments,  which  may  be 

designated  No  I. ;  to  the  r.  also  to  the  Archaeological  Museum,  suite 

No.  II. ;  one  storey  higher  is  suite  No.  III.,  with  the  inscription 

*Storia  Naturale'.      Guide  unnecessary;    information   is  obtained 

from  the  custodians  if  required  (fee  prohibited). 

I.  *Sala  del  Magqior  GoKstOLio  (door  generally  open  •,  if  not,  ring). 
In  this  large  hall  (55  yds.  long,  26  yds.  broad,  47  ft.  high)  the  Nobili, 
whose  names  were  entered  in  the  ^Golden  Book\  and  who  constituted 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Republic,  formerly  sat.  In  1818—49  the 
deputies  under  the  Dictator  Hanin  also  assembled  here.  On  the  frieze  are 
the  portraits  of  76  doges,  beginning  with  Angelo  Participaco  (d.  827); 
on  the  walls  21  large  pictures  by  Baisano^  Paolo  Veronese^  Tintoretto,  etc., 
painted  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  Republic,  especially 
against  Fred.  Barbarossa.  On  the  £.  wall  Jctc.  Tmtoretto^a  Paradise,  said 
to  be  the  largest  oil-painting  in  the  world,  containing  a  perplexing  multi- 
tude of  figures.  —  The  series  of  HistoriccU  Pictures  begins  on  the  S. 
wall:  1.  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  and  French  Crusaders  swear  an  oath  of 
alliance  at  St.  Mark''s  in  1201,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  Holy 
Land,  by  Oiov.  Le  Clerc;  2.  Surrender  of  Zara  to  the  Crusaders  in  12(12, 
by  Dom.  Tintoretto  (placed  over  the  door  to  a  balcony,  >/hich  affords  a 
fine  view  of  the  Lagune  and  the  islands  of  S.  Giorgio  and  Giudecca) ;  4. 
Alexius,  son  of  the  dethroned  Greek  £mp.  Isaac  Angelos ,  requesting  the 
aid  of  the  Venetians  in  behalf  of  his  father  in  1202,  by  Andrea  Vieentino ; 
7.  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  elected  Greek  Emp.  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  1204,  by  Andr.  Vieentino;  8.  Coronation  of  Baldwin  by  the  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo,  1204,  by  Aliense.  (Above  this,  a  black  tablet  on  the  frieze 
among  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  bears  the  inscription :  Hie  est  locus  Ma- 
rini  Falethri  deeupitati  pro  criminibus.)  *9.  Return  of  the  Doge  Andr. 
•  Contarini  from  the  victory  over  the  Genoese  fleet  near  Chioggia,  1378,  by 
Paolo  Veronese;  10.  Pope  Alexander  III.  presenting  gifts  to  the  Doge  Ziani 
in  recognition  of  his  defence  of  the  papal  throne  against  Fred.  Barbarossa, 
e.  g.  a  ring,  the  symbol  with  which  the  Doge  annually  ^wedded  the  Adri- 
atic"",  1177,  by  Oiulio  dal  Moro;  11.  (over  the  door)  Conclusion  of  Peace 
between  the  Pope,  Doge,  and  Emp.  Fred.  Barbarossa,  by  Oirolamo  0am- 
barato;  12.  Fred.  Barbarossa  kneeling  before  the  Pope  (p.  201),  by  Fede- 
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rigo  Zticcaro;  13.  Pope  Alexander  granting  permisaion  to  Otho,  son  of  the 
Emperor,  to  repair  to  his  father  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  by  Palma 
Oiovine ;  14.  (over  the  door)  The  Doge  presenting  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  Pope,  by  Andr.  Vicentino;  15.  Battle  of  Salvore  (Pirano,  p.  66), 
defeat  of  the  Imperial  fleet,  and  capture  of  Otho,  1177,  by  Dom.  Tinto- 
retto ;  16.  (over  the  window)  Departure  of  the  Doge  with  the  papal  bene- 
diction, by  Paolo  Fiammengo;  *17.  The  pope  presenting  a  sword  to  the 
Doge ,  by  Franc.  Bassano ;  18.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge 
presenting  to  Fred.  Barbarossa  at  Pavia  a  petition  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, by  Jac.  Tintoretto;  19.  (over  the  window)  Presentation  of  the  con- 
aecrated  candle,  by  Leandro  Bassano;  20.  Parting  audience  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge  on  their  departure  for  Parma,  21.  Meeting 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  the  Doge  Seb.  Ziani  [at  the  monastery  della 
Carita,  both  by  pupils  of  P.  Veronese.  The  ceiling-paintings  are  by  P. 
Veronese^  Bassano^  Tintoretto^  and  Palma  Oiovine;  the  large  central  paint- 
ing ,  representing  the  Glory  of  Venice ,  is  by  P.   Veronese. 

The  CoRKiDoR  contains  a  bust  of  the  Emp.  Francis.  The  Sala  dello 
ScKUTiNio,  or  voting  hall,  is  decorated  similarly  to  the  preceding  saloons. 
On  the  frieze  are  the  portraCts  of  39  doges,  down  to  Lodovico  Hanin  (1797). 
On  the  wall  of  the  entrance :  *Last  Judgment,  by  Palma  Oiovine.  On  the 
left  wall  y  towards  the  Piazzetta :  1.  Victory  of  the  Venetians  over  King 
Roger  of  >Sicily  in  1148^  2.  Subjugation  of  Tyre  under  Domenico  Michieli 
in  1125^  3.  (over  the  door  to  the  balcony,  which  affords  a  good  survey 
of  Sansovino's  library)  Victory  of  Dom.  Michieli  over  the  Turks  at  Jaffa 
in  11^  •,  4.  Victory  in  the  lagoons  over  Pepin ,  son  of  Gharleinagne  in 
811 ;  5.  Siege  of  Venice  by  Pepin  in  809.  —  Oj^site  the  entrance:  Monument 
to  the  Doge  Francesco  Morosini  'Peloponnesiacus',  who  in  1684—90  con- 
quered the  Morea  and  Athens  (p.  202).  —  On  the  right  wall:  6  Lazaro 
Mocenigo  conquers  the  Turks  near  the  Dardanelles  in  1657:  7.  (over  the 
window  towards  the  court) :  Destruction  of  Margaritino  in  1571 ;  8.  Battle 
of  Lepanto,  in  the  same  year;  9.  (over  the  second  window)  Conquest  of 
Cattaro  in  Dalmatia  during  the  war  against  Genoa  in  1378 ;  10.  Re-capture 
of  Zara  in  1346.  —  On  the  ceiling  several  other  scenes  from  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

The  celebrated  lAbrary  of  St.  Mark^  containing  many  rare  MSS.,  and 
the  valuable  and  extensive  Collection  of  Coins  ^  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Wed.  at  2.45  p.  m.  only.  The  visitor  should  ask  to  be  shown  the  *Bre- 
viario  Orimani^  which  contains  interesting  miniatures. 

II.  The  Abchaological  Museum,  established  in  1846  in  the  apart^ 
ments  in  which  the  doges  resided  till  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  contains 
ancient  sculptures  in  marble.  Ist  Room:  29.  Venus  and  Cupid;  32.  Boy 
with  goose,  a  fountain-figure;  86.  Cupid  bending  his  bow;  46.  Dancing 
Silenus;    *Dl,  56.  Muses  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Pola;   *80.  Apollo  re- 

B)sing,  perhaps  part  of  a  group,  as  appears  also  to  be  the  case  with  *85. 
ionysus  and  Satyr;  90.  Colossal  Minerva.  —  2nd  Room:  102.  Copy  of  the 
Cupid,  bending  his  bow,  of  Praxiteles,  in  Parian  marble ;  113,  1S7.  Heads 
of  Pan;  138.  Leda  with  the  swan;  *144.  Gaul,  in  his  last  desperate 
struggle;  *146.  Dead  Gaul  lying  over  his  shield;  *153.  Gaul  sinking  from 
exhaustion;  these  three  resemble  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  groups  dedicated  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  by  Attains,  King  of  Pergamos  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.  C. ;  *148. 
Ganymede ,  robbed  by  the  eagle ,  freely  restored ;  169.  Hermaphrodite, 
fragment  of  a  group.  The  chimney-piece  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th 
cent.  —  3rd  Room:  old  maps;  among  them  the  celebrated  *Map  of  the 
World  by  the  Camaldulensian  monk  Fra  Mauro,  1457 — 59;  six  tablets  of 
carved  wood  by  Hadgi  Mehemet  of  Tunis  (1559),  representing  the  globe; 
Plans  of  Venice  of  1500  and  1738.  The  next  room  is  entered  by  a  door 
to  the  right.  —  4th  R^m:  190.  Warrior  sacrificing;  195.  Fragment  of  a 
sarcophagus,  rape  of  Proserpine ;  196.  Another  with  the  destruction  of  the 
children  of  Niobe ;  220.  Greek  tomb  relief;  222.  Centaurs  fighting  and  a 
female  Centaur  asleep;  231.  Fragment  of  a  Greek  frieze,  battle  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  around  the  ships ;  289,  Four-sided  base  of  a  candelabru 
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We  now  return  to  the  3rd  room,  from  which  the  next  is  entered  to  the 
right.  —  5th  Room:  chiefly  busts  of  emperors,  the  best  292.  Vitellius; 
250,  292.  Bacchantes. 

III.  Upper  Story:  Sala  dblla  Bussola,  once  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
three  Inquisitors  of  the  Republic;  by  the  entrance  is  an  opening  in  the 
wall ,  formerly  decorated  by  a  lion's  head  in  marble ,  into  the  mouth  of 
which  (Bocca  di  Leone)  documents  containing  secret  information  were 
formerly  thrown.  This  apartment  contains  two  pictures  by  AUense:  r. 
Taking  of  Brescia,  1426,  and  1.  Taking  of  Bergamo,  1427;  chimney-piece 
by  Sansovino.  —  In  a  straight  direction  follows  the  Sala  dsi,  Ck)M0iGLio 
DEI  DiEci.  On  the  wall  of  the  entrance.  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  the 
Doge  Ziani ,  the  conqueror  of  Emp.  Fred.  Barbarossa,  by  Bassano ;  oppo- 
site, the  Peace  of  Bologna,  concluded  in  1529  between  Pope  Clement  VII. 
and  Emp.  Charles  V.,  by  Marco  Vecellio;  on  the  ceiling  near  the  entrance, 
portraits  of  an  old  man  and  a  handsome  woman,  by  Paolo  Veronese ^  re- 
stored. Large  modern  ceiling  paintings.  Fine  putto  frieze.  —  We 
now  retrace  our  st«ps  through  the  Sala  della  Bussola  and  enter  (to  the 
r.)  the  Stanza  dbi  ths  Capi  del  Consiglio,  with  ceiling-paintings  (an 
angel  driving  away  the  vices)  by  Paolo  Veronese;  chimney-piece  by  San- 
sovino; caryatides  by  Pietro  da  Said;  on  the  1.,  Madonna  and  Child,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  two  saintji,  by  Vine.  Catena.  —  A  passage  leads  hence 
to  the  Atkio  Quadbato,  with  ceiling-painting  by  Tinto^retto,  representing 
the  Doge  Priuli  receiving  the  sword  of  justice.  On  the  walls  eight  por- 
traits of  doges.  —  Sala  delle  qdattbo  Poete  ,  restored  in  1869;  doors 
designed  by  Palladio^  1575;  r.  Verona  conquered  by  the  Venetians,  1439, 
by  Giov.  Contarini;  the  Doge  Ant.  Grimani  kneeling  before  Religion,  by 
Titian;  1.  the  Arrival  of  Henry  III.  of  France  at  Venice,  by  Andrea  Vi- 
eentino;  the  Doge  Cicogna  receiving  the  Persian  Ambassadors  in  1585,  by 
Carletto  Cagliari.  KagniAcent  ceiling.  —  Sala  dbl  Sknato  (door  on  the 
r.):  over  the  throne.  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Tintoretto;  on  the  wall 
the  Doge  Franc.  Venier  before  Venice,  the  Doge  Cicogna  in  presence  of 
the  Saviour,  Venetia  on  the  Lion  against  Europa  on  the  Bull  (an  allusion 
to  the  League  of  Cambray,  see  p.  201) ,  all  three  by  Palma  Oiovine ;  the 
Doge  Pietro  Loredano  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  for  Venice,  by 
Tintoretto.  —  Beyond  this  room  (to  the  r.  of  the  throne)  is  the  Ante- 
Chamber  to  the  chapel  of  the  doges ,  containing  five  pictures  of  little 
value.  —  In  the  Chaipel  over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Sansovino.  To  the 
1.  of  the  altar :  Paris  Bordone^  Pieta ;  *Paolo  Veronese ,  Forest  landscape 
with  accessories;  Cima  da  Conegliano  (1)^  Madonna  in  a  landscape;  Titian^ 
Crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea  (to  the  r.  of  the  door).  —  We  return  through  the 
Sala  del  Senato  and  enter  (to  the  r.)  the  Sala  del  Collegio.  To  the  r. 
over  the  door,  the  Nuptials  of  St.  Catharine  (beneath,  the  Doge  Franc. 
Dona),  Virgin  in  glory  (with  the  Doge  Niccolo  da  Ponte),  Adoration  of 
the  Saviour  (with  the  Doge  Aloise  Mocenigo),  all  three  by  Tintoretto ;  over 
the  throne  a  memorial  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  *Christ  in  glory 
(beneath,  the  Doge  Venier,  Venetians,  St.  Mark,  St.  Justina,  etc.),  both 
by  Paolo  Veronese;  opposite,  the  Prayer  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  to  the 
Virgin,  by  Tintoretto.  Ceiling-paintings,  Neptune  and  Mars,  Faith,  Venetia 
on  the  globe  with  Justice  and  Peace ,  all  by  Paolo  Veronese.  —  Anticol- 
LECio :  1.  *Rape  of  Europa ,  by  Paolo  Veronese ;  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan, 
by  Bassano ;  Forge  of  Vulcan ,  Mercury  with  the  Graces ,  opposite  to  ^t 
Minerva  driving  back  Mars,  and  Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  all  four  by  Tin- 
toretto. —  Ceiling-painting,  Venetia  enthroned,  by  Paolo  Vtronese^  much 
damaged. 

The  handsome  E.  side  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  towards  the  oanal, 
which  presents  a  more  harmonious  appearance  than  the  W.  side, 
and  has  a  basement  of  facetted  stone,  is  connected  with  the  Carceri 
or  Prigioni,  constructed  in  1512 — 97  by  Giov.  da  Ponte,  by  means 
of  the  lofty  Bridge  of  Sighs  (Ponte  dei  Sospiri).  The  Picmbi,  or 
prisons  under  the  leaden  roof  of  the  Palace,  were  destroyed  in  1797 ; 

14* 
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the  PoMiy  or  half-mined  dungeons  on  the  farther  side  of  the  narrow 
canal  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Palace,  have  been  disused  since 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  These  once  dreaded  prisons, 
where  so  many  victims  of  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  age  have  lan- 
guished, contain  absolutely  nothing  to  interest  the  traveller  beyond 
the  historical  associations  (application  may  be  made  to  a  custo- 
dian). A  good  survey  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  is  obtained  from  the 
Ponte  della  Paglia  (PI.  F,  4) ,  which  connects  the  Molo  with  the 
adjacent 

Biva  degli  Sohiavoni,  a  quay  paved  with  unpolished  slabs  of 
marble,  and  presenting  a  busy  scene.  Numerous  sailors  of  all 
nations,  from  the  vessels  which  lie  in  the  vicinity,  are  seen  loung- 
ing here  or  congregated,  at  the  caf^s.  From  the  Riva  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Oiardini  Pubhlici  (p.  231),  situated  on  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  bank  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  city.  If  the  traveller 
diverges  from  the  Riva  to  the  1.  by  the  church  of  8.  Biagio  (PL  6) 
and  skirts  the  broad  canal ,  he  will  soon  reach  the  entrance  gate 
of  the 

*Ars6]ial  (PI.  3 ;  adm.  9 — 3 ,    on  presenting  a  visiting-card), 

which  at  the  time  of  the  Republic  employed  16,000  workmen ,  but 

now  2000  only.     The  decline  of  Venice  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as 

here.     At  the  outer  entrance  (handsome  gateway  of  1460)  are  the 

four  antique  lions,  brought  here  in  1687  from  the  Piraeus ;  the  large 

one  on  the  I. ,  the  body  of  which  is  covered  with  inscriptions  no 

longer  legible ,  is  conjectured  once  to  have  stood  on  the  battle-field 

of  Marathon. 

Interior.  On  .the  external  wall  of  the  magazine  is  a  monument  of 
Count  Schulenburg ,  a  general  of  the  Republic  (d.  1747).  The  Collection 
of  Weapons^  a  great  part  of  which  the  Austriana  carried  off  in  1866,  con- 
tains the  remains  of  the  Bucentoro,  a  vessel  destroyed  by  the  French, 
from  which  the  Doge  was  wont  annually  on  Ascension  Day  to  throw  the 
ring  (p.  209)  into  the  Adriatic,  which  he  thus  symbolically  wedded.  Here, 
too ,  is  a  marble  monument  to  Admiral  Angelo  Emo  (d.  1792)  by  Canown 
opposite  to  it  the  suit  of  armour  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  presented  to  the 
Republic  5  several  trophies  of  historical  interest,  banners  from  the  battle 
of  Lepanto ,  armour  of  former  doges ,  revolvers  and  breech-loaders  of  a 
primitive  description  of  the  16th  cent.,  a  finely  executed  culverin  of  steel, 
adorned  with  reliefs,  instruments  of  torture,  iron  helmet  of  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  model  of  an  ancient  Venetian  vessel,  model  of  the  piles  on 
which  Venice  is  to  a  great  extent  built,  bust  of  Napoleon  of  1805.  — 
The  extensive  wharves  and  workshops  are  now  comparatively  deserted. 
The  state-barge  employed  by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1866  is  also  shown 
(additional  fee). 

The  **Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (PI.  1)  in  the  suppressed 
Scuola  della  Carith ,  the  assembly-hall  of  this  brotherhood ,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  the  iron  bridge  (p.  216) 
and  1/2  M.  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark ,  may  easily  be  reached  on 
foot  (comp.  p.  226).  The  entrance  is  in  the  cloisters,  to  the  I., 
then  an  ascent  to  the  first  floor.  Admission  on  week-days  9 — 3, 
on  festivals  11 — 2  o'clock  (visitors  ring).  Trifling  fee  to  the  cus- 
todian hi  the  door.      Permission  to  copy  is  granted,   if  written 
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application  be  made,  coupled  with  a  Tecommendation  from  the 
stranger's  consul.  Full-size  copies  not  generally  allowed.  The 
gallery  contains  almost  exclusively  pictures  by  Venetian  masterft : 
Titian,  Paolo  Veronese ,  Tintoretto ,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Palma,  Pordenone,  Giorgione,  Bassano,  etc. 

Beyond  the  Corridor,  which  contains  numerous  architectural  draw- 
ings, the  5th  and  6th  saloons  (see  below)  are  passed  on  the  1.,  and  the  room 
without  number,  mentioned  at  p.  214,  on  the  r.,  and  in  a  straight  direction 
we  enter  the 

Sala  I.  (degli  Antichi  Dipinti) :  Ancient  pictures,  the  handsome  original 
frames  of  which  should  be  noticed.  1.  Bart.  Vivarini^  Mary  and  four 
saints,  painted  in  1464 ;  4,  6  (belonging  to  each  other),  Marco  Baaaiii^  St. 
James  and  St.  Antony^  D.  Lorenzo  Veneziano  and  Franc.  Bissolo,  Altar- 
piece  in  sections,  in  the  centre  the  Annunciation,  above  it  God  the  Father 
(1868)-,  8.  Oiovanni  and  Antonio  da  Murano,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in 
an  assembly  of  saints ,  in  the  centre  ^putti'  with  instruments  of  torture 
(1440)^  11.  Vincenzo  Catena^  St.  Augustine ^  10.  Bartolommeo  Vivarini^  St. 
Barbara  (1490):  18.  Aloiso  Vivarini^  St.  Antony;  21.  Bartolommeo  Ftvortm, 
Sta.  Clara;  *2o.  Oiovanni  d'Alemagna  and  Antonio  da  Mwrano^  Madonna 
enthroned ,  with  four  Fathers  of  the  church  (1446) ,  interesting  also  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  architecture. 

Sala  II.  (delV  Assunta).    the  ceiling  richly  gilded,    in  the  lunettes 
portraits  of  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  painted  in  1849 — 55,  the  light 
unfavourable  (the  visitor  requires   to   shade   his   eyes   from  the  glare  of 
the  windows).    Opposite  the  staircase :  *^24.  Titian^  Assumption  (Assunta). 
Farther  on,  to  the  r. :  25.  Tintoretto^  The  Fall  of  man;  *31.  Marco  Basaiti^ 
Call  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (James  and  John)  (1510) ;   32.  Tintoretto ,  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  three  senators;  33.  Titian^  Entombment,  his  last 
picture,  with  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  99th 
year,  completed  by  Palma  Oiomne^   M  the  inscription  records;    34.  Boni- 
fazio ,  SS.  Antony  and  Mark ;  35.   Titian ,  Assumption ,  his  Arst  picture  (a 
comparison  of  Nos.  36,  24,  and  33  is  very  interesting) ;  36.  Tintoretto.  Resur- 
rection and   three  senators;    37.  CHorgume  (or  Palma  Vecchio)^    Storm  at 
sea;  *38.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Virgin  and  Child  with  six  sainU;    39.  Palma  Oio- 
vine.  Vision  from  the  Apocalypse;   40.  Palma  Oiov.,  The  three  horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  *45.  Tintoretto,  St.  Mark  releasing  a  condemned  slave  ; 
47.    Padovanino,    Marriage  of  Cana;   49.    Bonifazio,    St.  Francis  and  the 
apostle  Paul;  50.  Bonifazio,  The  adulteress  before  Christ;    51.   Tintoretto, 
Portrait  of  the  Doge  Luigi  Mocenigo;  53.  Tintoretto,  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  SS.  Joseph,    Mark,    and  Jerome,  and  the  portrait  of  the  doge;    55. 
Paolo  Veronese ,   Virgin  in  glory ,   beneath  is  St.  Dominicus ,    distributing 
crowns  of  roses  to  the  pope,    emperor  and  king,    doges,    cardinals,  etc. 
(difficult  to  see);  *55.  Bonifazio,  Solomon's  judgment  (1533);  57.  BonifaziOy 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;   59.  Palma  Vecchio ,    Assumption ;    60.  Rocco  Mar- 
coni, Christ,  Peter,  and  John';  *62.  Paolo  Veronese,  Scourging  of  St.  Chris- 
tina; 63.   Tintoretto,  Death  of  Abel. 

Sala  III.  (adjoining  the  Assunta  on  the  right) :  Marble  bust  of  Oiov. 
Bellini.  Late  Venetian  masters  of  no  great  merit.  The  following  are 
temporarily  placed  here:  Paolo  Veronese,  The  Virgin  mourning  by  the 
Cross ;  **Oiovanni  Bellini,  The  Supper  at  Bmmaus ;  Titian ,  St.  Nicholas ; 
the  first  two  are  from  S.  Salvatore  (p.  222),  the  third  from  S.  Sebastiano 
(p.  231). 

Sala  IV.  (to  the  left ,  up  the  stair)  ,  academic  assembly-hall ,  with 
numerous  old  drawings,  among  them  those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinei  parti- 
cularly interesting;  several  reliefs,  and  an  urn  containing  the  r.  hand  of 
Canova  (this  saloon  is  open  on  Tuesd.  and  Sat.  only,  12 — 3  o'clock). 

Sala  V.  (containing  the  Pinaeoteca  Ckmtarini,  presented  in  1843  by 
Count  Contarini) :  1.  84.  Palma  Vecchio ,  Christ  and  the  widow  of  Nain ; 
*94.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna,  painted  in  1487;  96.  Marco  Marziale,  Supper 
at  Emmaus  (1506);  101.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna;  107.  Sassoferrato,  St.  Ce- 
cilia;   110.  Andrea   CordegUaghi  (or  perhaps   I^denone),    Madonna  with 
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St  Cftiharine  and  St.  John :  117.  Pier/rancesco  Bissoto ,  Body  of  Christ 
mourned  over  by  angels ;  124.  Vine.  Catena,  Madonna  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Jerome;  125.  Cima  da  Conegliano^  Madonna  with  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  Peter;  *132.  Boceaeeino  da  Cremona^  Madonna  and  saints; 
13o.  Polidoro  Veneziano,  Madonna  and  Child,  with  John  the  Baptist  and 
an  angel ;  151.  Jacques  Callot,  Market  at  Impruneta  near  Florence,  a  large 
picture  with  numerous  figures  and  groups;  164.  Callot,  Pont  Nenf  at  Paris 
(these  two  doubtfal). 

Sala  VI.  (Oabinetto  Contarini),  containing  66  small  pictures :  Nos.  229, 
230,  231,  241.  242,  243,  all  by  Pietro  Longhi,  are  interesting  as  affording 
samples  of  the  Venetian  costumes  and  habits  of  last  century.  Also :  191. 
Anionio  Badile,  The  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well ;  234 — !^.  Oiov.  Bel- 
lini ,  Allegories.  The  series  of  pictures  attributed  to  Callot  are  probably 
copies. 

The  following  pictures  by  Paolo  Veronese  belonging  to  S.  Sebafltiano 
(p.  !^1) ,  which  is  undergoing  restoration,  are  at  present  in  a  room  with- 
out number  opposite  Sala  V. :  Triumph  of  Mordecai,  Esther  before  Ahas- 
uerus ,  Queen  Esther ,  ceiling  paintings  of  the  church.  The  four  evan- 
gelists, ceiling-paintings  of  the  sacristy.  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
^m  the  organ.  ^Martyrdom  of  SS.  Marcus  and  Marcellinus,  from  the 
choir.    ^Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  altar-piece. 

Sala  VII.  contains  groups  of  Ethiopian  slaves  in  ebony ,  bearing  Ja- 
panese vases,  executed  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  other  sculp- 
tures. —  We  return  through  the  gallery  to  the  entrance,  turn  to  the  right, 
and  by  the  first  door  on  the  right  enter  the 

Sala  VIII.,  which  contains  pictures  from  the  Manfrin  Gallery  (p.  220) : 
225.  AnUmello  da  Messina,  Portrait;  25B.  Savoldo,  Two  hermits;  259. 
mceold  di  Pietro,  Madonna  enthroned  (1394) ;  261.  Jioi^etto,  St.  Peter ;  264. 
Antonello  da  Messina,  Christ  scourged;  269.  Isaac  van  Ostade ,  Snow-clad 
landscape;  270.  Portrait,  of  an  old  woman,  mother  of  Titian  (?);  272. 
Moresealco,  Three  saints;  *273.  Mantegna,  St.  George;  274.  Jan  Steen, 
Genre-picture  (1660). 

Sala  IX.  (long  corridor) :  ^280,  *QSi.  ffondekoeter.  Hen  and  chickens, 
Victorious  cock;  295.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Antonio  (3apello ;  296.  Michel- 
oj^l^lo  Carav<tggio,  Chess-players;  301.  Titicm  (?),  The  master's  mother; 
306.  Tinelli ,  Portrait ;  312.  Lorenzo  Canovizio ,  Christ  in  the  house  of  the 
Maries;  313.  Bellini,  Madonna;  315.  Com.  Engelhrechtsen,  Crucifixion;  318. 
Qreg.  Schiavone,  Madonna ;  319.  Titian ,  Portrait  of  Jacopo  Soranzo ;  324. 
Pordenone,  Angels  among  clouds;  326.  Bonifazio,  Madonna  and  saints; 
332.  Girolamo  Santaeroce,  Madonna  and  Child  with  saints;  337.  Bissolo, 
Madonna  and  four  saints ;  338.  Miereveldt,  Portrait  of  a  general ;  349.  An- 
tonello da  Messina,  Madonna.  We  now  pass  through  the  first  door  and 
turn  to  the  left  into  the 

Sala  X.:  361.  Montagna,  Madonna  and  saints;  365.  Andrea  Schiavone, 
Madonna  and  Child  with  the  infant  John  and  three  saints;  *366.  Titian, 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness;  367.  Bassano,  Holy  Family;  368.  Bo- 
nifazio, Adoration  of  the  Magi;  372.  O.  Bellini,  Madonna  and  the  Child 
asleep. 

Sala  XI.  and  XII.  chiefly  contain  early  Italian  masters  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries ,  interesting  to  the  student  of  art. 

Sala  XIII.  (Pinacoteca  Renier,  presented  in  1860  by  the  widow  of 
Count  Bernard  Benier) :  Francesco  Vecellio  (brother  of  Titian) ,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  John  the  Baptist;  421.  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Madonna  and 
Child;  «424.  Oiov.  Bellini,  Madonna  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  George;  425. 
Tintoretto,  The  adulteress  before  Christ;  *429.  Cima,  Entombment;  432. 
School  of  L.  da  Vind,  Jesus  and  the  scribes;  ^436.  Oiot.  Bellini,  Mary, 
Magdalene,  and  Catharine. 

Sala  XIV. :  *446.  L.  Bassano ,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  *452.  Oa- 
rofalo.  Madonna  transfigured  and  four  saints  (1518);  *«^.  Cima,  Christ 
with  SS.  Thomas  and  Magnus;  464.  Tintoretto,  Senator;  465.  Titian,  Por- 
trait of  Antonio  Capello  (1523;  see  also  above). 

Sala  XV. :  Canova^s  original  model  of  the  group  of  Hercules  and  Ly- 
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chas;  473.  Pietro  da  Cortona^  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den^  481.  Padovanino^ 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  486.  Pordenone^  Madonna  of  Carmel  and  saints; 
*487.  Titian^  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ^  488.  Vittore  Carpaccio^  Circum- 
cision (1510);  489.  Paolo  Veronese^  Salutation;  *490.  Pordenone^  S.  Lorenzo 
Giustinianif  John  the  Baptist,  SS.  Francis  and  Augustine,  and  three  other 
figures ;  *492.  Paris  Bordone^  The  fisherman  presenting  the  doge  with  the 
ring  received  from  St.  Mark ;  493.  Carlo  Cagliari ,  Raising  of  Lazarus ; 
494.  L.  Bassano^  Same  subject;  495.  Rocco  Marconi,  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
^NXK).  BonifaziOy  Banquet  of  Dives;  503.  Tintoretto y  Madonna  and  Child 
with  four  senators ;  505.  Bonifazio,  Saviour  and  saints  (1530) ;  516.  Boni- 
fatiOy  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  *519.  Paolo  Veronese,  Madonna  and  saints ; 
524.  Boni/azio,  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 

*Sala  XVI.  :  529.  Gentile  Bellini ,  Miraculous  finding  of  a  fragment 
of  the  *True  Cross'  in  the  canal  (1500) ;  533,  537,  539,  542,  544,  546,  549, 
552,  554,  560.  Vittore  Carpaccio ,  History  of  St.  Ursula,  painted  in  1475 
— 1515 ;  534.  Marco  Basaiti ,  Jesus  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives ;  545.  Lazzaro  3e- 
bastiano,  Antonio  Riccio  congratulated  by  his  friends;  *547.  Paolo  Veronice, 
Jesus  in  the  house  of  Levi  (15721k  ^555.  Gentile  Bellini,  Procession  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  painted  in  1496  (showing  the  appearance  of  the  Piazza 
at  that  date,  differing  materially  from  its  present  form);  559.  Carpaecio, 
Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Christians  on  Mt.  Ararat,  painted  in  1515;  564.  Car- 
pacdo.  Healing  of  a  lunatic,  with  the  old  Rialto  bridge  in  the  background. 

SalaXVIL  :  572.  Boni/azio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  575.  Tintoretto, 
Two  senators ;  582.  Oima,  Madonna  and  saints ;  586.  Boni/azio,  Temptation 
of  SS.  Benedict  and  Sebastian;  593.  Palma  Vecchio,  Peter  and  saints. 

Sala  XVlll. :  Modern  pictures  by  professors  and  pupils  of  the  Aca- 
demy. 

Sala  XIX. :  Pictures  from  1700  downwards ,  most  of  them  mediocre : 
644.  Canaletio,  Architectural  piece ;  656,  661.  Carriera,  Portraits  in  chalks. 

Sala  XX. :  Modern  pictures. 

To  the  1.  is  the  4th  saloon  (p.  213)  through  which  the  visitor  may 
now  pass  and  descend  by  a  stair  to  the  Sala  deir  Assunta. 

The  **Canal  Orande  (^Canalazzo'),  the  main  artery  of  the 
traffic  of  Venice,  nearly  2  M.  in  length,  and  33 — 66  yds.  In  width, 
intersects  the  city  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  and  resemhling  an  inverted  S  in  shape.  The  Canal  Grande 
occupies  the  same  position  at  Venice  as  the  Gorso  at  Rome ,  the 
Toledo  at  Naples ,  or  the  Boulevards  at  Paris.  Thousands  of  gon- 
dolas and  harcas  are  here  seen  gliding  in  every  direction,  but  little 
or  no  commercial  traffic  is  carried  on,  as  the  water  is  too  shallow 
for  sea-going  vessels.  Handsome  houses  and  magnificent  palaces 
rise  on  its  banks ,  for  it  is  the  street  of  the  Nobili,  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  Venice.  A  trip  on  the  canal  is  most  instructive  and 
entertaining;  it  will  bear  frequent  repetition  and  afford  the 
traveller  the  best  opportunity  for  examining  the  architecture  of  the 
principal  palaces.  The  gondolier  points  out  the  most  importaTit 
edifices.  The  posts  (pali)  were  formerly  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  and  are  still  so  to  some  extent,  being 
painted  with  the  heraldic  colours  of  their  proprietors.  The  follow- 
ing, beginning  from  the  Piazzetta,  are  the  most  striking. 
Left.  Right. 


Dogana  di  Mare  (PI.  37),  the 
principal  custom-house ,  erected 
by  Benoni  in  1682 ;  the  vane  sur- 


PaUizzo  Oiustiniani,  now  the 
H6tel  Europa  (PI.  b),  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  iDth  cent. 
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Left. 

mounting  the  large  gilded  ball 
on  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  a 
gilded  Fortuna. 

Seminario  Fatriarcale  rPl.99 ), 
containing  a  collection  of  statues, 
architectural  fragments ,  etc. , 
most  of  them  from  secularised 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Ve- 
nice, a  collection  of  coins,  a 
library,    and  the   small  Gallery 

Manfrtdini  (open  daily). 

To  the  1.  ^Madonna  and  Child 
with  a  saint  and  an  angel  with  a 
lyre,  attributed  ioLemiardoda  Vinci; 
two  small  pictures,  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man, probably  by  FiHppino  Lippi. 

S.  Maria  deUa  Salute,  see 
p.  226. 

Fal.  DariO'Angarani  (PI.  59), 
in  the  style  of  the  Lombardi 
(15th  cent.). 

Pal.  Venier,  a  grand  building, 
but  the  ground-floor  only  com- 
pleted. 


Pal.  Da  Mula,  pointed  style 
of  the  15th  cent. 

Pal.  Zichy-Esterhazy  (PI.  95). 

Pal.  Manzoni  -  Angarani  (PI. 
78),  of  the  period  of  the  Lom- 
bardi (15th  cent.),  formerly  an 
edifice  of  great  magnificence,  and 
the  sole  palace  which  stood  in  a 
feudal  relation  to  the  republic, 
now  in  a  dilapidated  condition 
(undergoing  restoration). 


Right. 
Pal.  Emo-Treves(P\.  Qi^\  in 
one  of  the  apartments  is  a  ^group 
of  Hector  and  Ajax ,  over  life- 
size,  Canova's  last  work  (fee 
1  fr.). 


Pal.  TiepolO'ZucchelU(F\.  91), 
now  Hotel  Barbesi. 

PaL  Contarinif  15th  cent. 

*Pal.  Conlarini-Fasarhj  restor- 
ed in  1867 ; 

Pal.  Ferro  (PI.  47),  now  H6tel 
New  York,  both  handsome  struc- 
tures in  the  pointed  style  of  the 
14th  cent. 

Pal.  Fini-Wimpffen  (PI.  62), 
containing  a  small  collection  of 
modern  pictures,  works  of  art, 
and  curiosities  (adm.  daily  10 — 4 
o'clock,  fee  1  fr.). 

*Pal.  Corner  della  Qk  Grande 
(PI.  54),  erected  by  Jac.  Sanso- 
vino  in  1532,  with  spacious  in- 
tenial  court,  now  the  seat  of  the 
prefecture. 

Pal.  Barbara,  14th  century. 

*Pal.  Cavalli  {PL  60\  the  pro- 
perty of  Count  Chambord,  in 
the  pointed  style  of  the  15th 
cent.,  with  fine  windows. 


Church  of  S.  VitaU. 
Iron  Bridge,  constructed  in  1854  (toll.  2  c). 


Campo  delta  Caritdt. 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  see 
p.  212. 


Campo  S.  Vitale. 
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Left. 
Falani  Oontarini  degli  Serigni 

(Pi.  51),  one  of  the  16th,  the 
other  of  the  15th  cent.,  erected 
by  Scamozzi  (the  picture-gallery 
formerly  here  has  been  presented 
to  the  Academy,  see  p.  214). 

*Pal.  Saiionieo  (PI.  88),  a 
spacioas  structure  of  the  17th 
and  18th  cent.,  erected  by  Lon- 
ghena  and  Massari. 

Two  Pal.  Giu$tirUani  (PI.  68), 
in  the  pointed  style. 

•Pal.  Foioari  (PI.  66),  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  15th  cent., 
a  handsome  structure,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Canal 
turns  to  the  E.,  containing  the 
Scuola  Superiore  di  Commercio. 

Pal.  Balbi  (PI.  42),  a  Renais- 
sance structure,  erected  by  Aless. 
Yittoria,  a  pupil  of  SansoYino. 
This  part  of  the  Canal,  and 
especially  the  two  palaces,  are  a 
favourite  subject  with  artists. 

Pal.  Qrimani  a  8.  Polo,  in  the 
Renaissance  style. 

Pal.  Persico  (PI.  83). 

Pal.  Tiepolo  (PI.  92),  begin- 
ning of  16th  century. 

*PaL  Fismi  a  8.  Paolo  (PI. 
85),  in  the  pointed  style  of  the 
14th  cent.  The  celebrated  picture 
of  Darius  and  Alexander,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  formerly  here, 
is  now  in  England. 

Pal.  Barharigo  della  Terrasaa 
(PI.  43)  was  once  celebrated  for 
its  picture-gallery,  which  in  1850 
became  the  property  of  theEmp. 
of  Russia. 

Pal.  Bernardo  (PI.  46),  in  the 
pointed  style. 


Right. 
Pal.  GhMtmian-Loiifi  (PI.  69), 
of  the  17th  cent.,  the  property  of 
the  Duchess  of  Parma. 


Pal.  Malipiero,  Renaissance. 

Pal.  Grassi  (PI.  72),  of  the 
18th  cent.,  the  property  of  Baron 
Sina. 


Pal.  Moro-Lin  (PI.  82),   17th 
cent.,  erected  by  Mazzoni. 


Pal.  Contarini  delU  Figure  (PI. 
53),  in  the  early  Renaissance 
style,  1504 — 64,  with  shields 
and  trophies  suspended  from  the 
walls. 

Pal.  Mocenigo  (PI.  81),  three 
contiguous  palaces,  that  in  the 
centre  occupied  by  Lord  Byron  in 
1815;  that  on  the  N.  (PI.  80) 
contains  the  Exhibition  of  Art 
mentioned  p.  199  (with  Titian's 
picture,  The  Saviour's  Blessing). 

•Fal.  Corner  SpineUi  (PI.  56), 
early  Renaissance,  in  the  style  of 
the  Lombardi,  the  property  of 
the  danseuse  Taglioni. 
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Left, 
*Pal.  Ti€p8to-Sturm«r (PI.  90), 
in  the  Renaissance  style. 


Pal.  Pisani'Moretta  y  pointed 
style. 


Right. 

*Pal.  Cavalli,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  the  15th  cent.,  now 
occupied  by  the  Consulate  of 
Germany. 

♦Pal.  Orimaai  (P.  70),  a  Re- 
naissance edifice,  chef  d^ceayre 
of  Miehele  Sanmicheti,  middle  of 
the  16th  cent. ,  now  the  post- 
office. 

*Pal.  Faraeiti  (PI.  65,  origin- 
ally Dandolo) ,  in  the  Venetian 
style  of  the  12th  cent.,  with  an 
admixture  of  Bysantine  and 
Moorish  features,  now  4useupied 
by  the  municipal  offices  (muni- 
cipio). 

*Pai.  Loredan  (PI.  74) ,  coeval 
with  the  last,  with  coloured  in- 
crustation, was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  king  Peter  Lusignan  of 
Cyprus,  husband  of  Catharine 
Comaro  (comp.  Pal.  Corner,  p. 
219),  whose  armorial  bearings 
are  seen  on  different  parts  of  the 
edifice ;  now  occupied  by  muni- 
cipal offices. 

Pal.  Dandolo  (PI.  58),  early 
Gothic,  once  the  unpretending 
residence  of  the  celebrated  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo  (small  caftf  on 
the  ground-floor). 

*PaL  Bemho  (PI.  45),  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  14th  cent. 

Pal.  Manin  (PI.  77),  with 
facade  by  Jac.  Sansovlno,  16th 
cent.,  was  the  property  of  the 
last  Doge  Lod.  Manin ,  who  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  in 
May,  1797,  resigned  his  office; 
it  is  now  the  Banea  NazUmaU. 

*Fonte  di  Bialto  (i.  e.  'di  riyo  alto')i 
built   in  1588 — 91  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  (or  perhaps  by  Andrea 
Boldii),  158  ft.  long,  46  ft.  wide,  consists  of  a  single  marble  arch 
of  74  ft.  span  and  32  ft.  in  height,  resting  on  12,000  piles.     It  is 
situated  midway  between  the  Dogaua  di  Mare   and  the  railway- 
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station,  and  till  1854  (p.  216)  was  the  sole  connecting  link  between 
the  E.  and  W.  quarters  of  Venice.  On  the  r.  bank,  near  the  bridge, 
is  the  Fish  Market,  abundantly  supplied  on  Fridays.  On  the  1.  is 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  where  excellent  fruit  may  generally 
be  purchased  in  the  morning.  On  the  1.  bank  are  also  situated 
the  Fabbriehe  Vecchie,  erected  by  Scarpagnino  in  1520,  and  the 
Fabbriche  Nuove,  by  Sansovino  in  1555,  as  offices  and  warehouses 
for  the  republic.  A  new  edifice  in  a  similar  style,  adjoining  the 
Canal  at  the  back  of  the  Pal.  de'  Camerlenghi ,  is  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  whole  of  the  municipal  offices. 


Left. 
Pal.  de'  Camerlenghi  (PI.  49), 
in  the  early  Renaissance  style  of 
1525,  once  the  residence  of  the 
republican  chamberlains  or  offi- 
cers of  finance,  now  the  seat  of 
a  court  of  judicature,  was  erected 
by  Guglielmo  Bergamasco. 


Pescheria  (fish-market). 


Pal.  Corner  della  Begina  (PI. 
55)  was  erected  by  Rossi  in  1724, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
Catharine  Cornaro,  Queen  of  Cy- 
prus, was  born ;  it  is  now  a  'monte 
di  pietJi'  or  pawn-office. 

•Pal.  Pesaro  (PI.  84),  a  Re- 
naissance edifice  of  the  17th  cent, 
by  Longhena  (accessible  daily 
9 — 4  o'clock,  attendant  1  fr., 
porter  20  c.),  contains  a  series  of 
sumptuous  apartments  adorned 
with  pictures  of  no  great  value. 

Church  of  S.  Eustachio  (^8. 
Stae'J. 

Pal.  Tron,  16th  cent. 

Pal.  Battagia,  erected  by  Lon- 
ghena. 


Right. 

•Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi  (PI.  63), 
an  early  Renaissance  structure 
(1506),  erected  by  Fra  Giocondo 
da  Verona  (p.  173),  was  once  a 
dep6t  of  the  wares  of  German  mer- 
chants. It  was  originally  deco- 
rated externally  with  paintings 
by  Titian  and  his  pupils,  of  which 
few  vestiges  now  remain.  The 
building  is  now  employed  as  a 
custom-house  (Dogana). 

Pal.  Mangilli-Valmarana  (PI. 
76),  built  by  Vicentini. 

Corte  del  Remer,  13th  cent. 

Pal.  Miehieli  dalle  Colonne 
(PI.  79),  17th  cent. 

Pal.  Sagredo,  pointed  style  of 
the  14th  cent. 

*Ck  d'Oro  (PI.  48),  the  most 
elegant  of  the  palaces  in  the 
pointed  style  of  the  14th  cent. 

Pal.  Fontana,  late  Renais- 
sance. 

Pal.  Orimani  della  Vida  (PI. 
71),  16th  cent.,  erected  by  San- 
mi  cheli. 


Pal.  Eriz&o ,  in  the  pointed 
style  of  the  15th  cent. 

*Fal.  Vendramin  Calergi  (PI. 
94),  early  Renaissance  style, 
erected  in  1841  by  Pietro  Lorn- 
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*FondMO  de'  Tuchi  (PL  64), 
Romanesque  style  of  the  10th 
cent.,  once  (after  1621)  a  Tur- 
kish depot,  has  now  been  restored 
in  the  original  style. 

CiYioo  Xnieo  Conrer  (PI.  57), 

open   Mond. ,   Wed. ,    and   Sat. 

10-4  o'clock. 

The  Okound  Floor  containa  ancient 
and  modern  sculptures  in  marble, 
among  them  a  uie  antique  draped 
statue.  FiBBT  Flook:  pictures  and 
drawings  by  old  masters,  bronzes, 
carved  wood  and  ivory,  coins,  etc. ; 
also  a  large  bird^s  eye  view  of  Ve- 
nice, carved  in  wood  by  Diirer  (?) 
in  1500;  mementoes  of  Ganova,  mo- 
dern st-atues  (Hagar,  by  Lucardi), 
zoological  collection.  The  following 
pictures  deserve  mention:  27.  Jian- 
tef^na^  Transfiguration  -,  14.  Oent.  Bel- 
lini^ Franc.  Foscari^  16.  Oiov.  Bel- 
Uni,  Mocenigo  \  44.  Leonardo  da  Finci, 
Cffisar  Borgia ;  127—139.  Piet.  Longhi^ 
Pictures  characteristic  of  Venice-, 
several  German  and  Dutch  masters  *, 
144.  Ale»$.  Loagfti,  Ooldoni;  81.  P. 
Veronese^  Sketch  of  the  Marriage  of 
Cana  (in  the  Louvre).  The  Second 
Flook  contains  an  insignificant  zoo- 
logical collection  and  valtteless  pic- 
tures. 


Bight, 
bardo,  one  of  the  ^finest  palaces 
on  the  Canal  Grande ,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Count  Ghambord.  Motto 
on  the  exterior,  'non  110619*.  The 
Interior  is  magnificently  fitted 
up,  particularly  a  room  to  the  r. 
of  the  reception  room,  with  lea- 
ther tapestry  and  a  fine  painted 
frieze  by  Palma  Oiovine  repre- 
senting the  Triumph  of  Caesar. 
It  also  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings by  Palma  Glovine,  Tintoret- 
to ,  and  Bordone ,  and  modern 
works  (accessible  daily,  porter 
25  c. ,  attendant  1  fr.).  There 
are  also  two  rooms  containing  pic- 
tures for  sale. 


Church  of  8.  Marcuola. 

Church  of  S.  Oeremia. 

Pal.  Labia  (PI.  73),  17th  cen- 
tury, at  the  union  of  the  Can- 
naregio  with  the  Canal  Grande. 

Near  it,  immediately  beyond  the 
bridge  (Ponle  di  Cannaregio)  is  (1.) 
the  Pal.  Kanfirin  (PI.  75),  conUin- 
ing  a  picture-gallery,  the  best  works 
of  which  were  sold  in  1866.  It  still 
contains  about  200  pictures ,  some  of 
them  valuable,  in  seven  rooms:  3. 
Lorenxo  Lotto  ^  Madonna  and  Child 
with  two  saints,  and  the  donor  be- 
tween them^  18.  Bernardo  da  Mi- 
lano  (?),  Madonna  enthroned  \  54.  Bo- 
ni/axio^  Allegory ;  42.  Oirolamo  Santa 
Croce^  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  74.  Good 
old  copy  of  Titian's  Entombment  in 
the  Louvre-,  150.  Raphael  (?),  Noah 
entering  the  ark^  152.  Pilippino 
Lippi,  Madonna  and  Child.  All  for 
sale  (admission  daily  10—3,  ^jsfr.). 

Pal.  Frangini^  Renaissance, 
with  facade  curiously  terminated 
by  a  half-column. 

•GU  Scalzi   (PI.  31) ,    is  the 

sumptuous,  picturesque  church 

of  the  order  of  barefooted  monks, 

immediately   to   the   E-    of  the 

I  railway-station ,  erected  in  1649 


i 


etc.,  gee  p.  198. 
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Left.  Right. 

— 89,  and  aifords  an  excellent 
sample  of  the  deeoiative  Btyle  of 
the  17th  cent.  It  was  greatly  da- 
maged by  the  bombardment  of 
1849,  but  was  restored  in  1860. 
Behind  the  high  altar  a  Madonna 
by  Bellini. 

Iron- Bridge  J  completed  in  1858  (toll.  5  c). 

8.  Simeone  Piccolo  (PI.  34),  Stazione  delta  Strada  Ferrata 
opposite  the  railway-station,  W.  (Rail.  Station) ;  omnibus-boats, 
of  the  iron  bridge,  erected  1718 
—  38 ,  with  a  portal  resting  on 
columns,  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome  in  imitation  of  the  Pan- 
•theon  at  Rom«.  The  interior 
contains  nothing  remarkable. 

To  the  1.,  near  the  point  where  the  Canal  turns  to  the  N.W., 
is  situated  the  well-kept  Oiardino  Fapadopoli  (PI.  40 ;  permesso 
to  be  obtained  at  the  Pal.  Papadopoli,  Marina).  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  railway-station  is  the  Botanical  Garden,  Orto  Botanico  (PI.  C, 
2),  the  cacti  in  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  churches  Sind  other  sights  at 
Tenice  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  is  taken  as  a  starting  point  (comp. 
also  p.  203). 

Skirting  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza,  and  passing  the  Pat. 
PatriarcaUy  we  observe  opposite  us  the  Pal.  Treviaanij  or  Bianea 
CapellOj  built  in  the  style  of  the  Lombard!  about  1500.  We 
cross  the  bridge  to  the  r.  (fine  view  of  the  back  of  the  palace  of 
the  doges  and  of  the  bridge  of  sighs),  then  traverse  two  small 
piazzas  to  the  Campo  and  the  church  of 

*8.  Zaocaria  (PI.  36),  erected  in  1457—1515  in  the  round- 
arch  style  by  Martino  Lombardo  (or  Antonio  di  Marco),  supported 
by  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  possessing  a  remarkable  and  some- 
what discordant  facade.  The  recess  of  the  high  altar  is  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Over  the  entrance  the  statue  of  St.  Zacharias  by 
Ale$8.  Vittoria. 

The  walls  of  the  'Navs  are  covered  with  large  pictures ,  all  of  them, 
except  those  over  the  altars,  representing  memorable  events  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance ,  over  the  benitier  ,  a  statuette 
of  John  the  Baptist  by  Al.  Yiitoria.  The  third  arcade  leads  to  the  Coro 
DELLK  MoNACHE  (choir  of  the  nuns) :  ^Enthroned  Madonna  and  saints,  on 
the  wall  to  the  r.,  by  Palma  Veechio  (?);  over  the  door,  Nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist,  by  TintoreUo.  In  the  Cappblla  di  S.  Tarasio  (2iid  on  the 
r.)  two  gilded  *altars  in  carved  wood,  of  1443—44,  with  old  Italian  pic- 
tures by  the  Vivarini  of  Murano.  Here,  too,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cbtpt, 
belonging  to  the  original  church ,  which  was  burned  down  in  1106.  — 
Third  altar  in  the  choir,  Circumcision,  by  Giovanni  Bellini.  In  the  1. 
aisle ,  the  tombstone  of  Alei$andro  Yitioria  (d.  1606) ,  with  a  bust  by  the 
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master  himAelf ,  ^qui  vivens  vivos  duxit  e  marmore  vttltu*\  2nd  altar  (1.), 
^Madonna  enthroned  and  four  saints,  by  Oiov.  Bellini.  This  picture  was 
taken  to  Paris  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  restored  in  1815. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps ,  and  proceed  from  the  first  campo 
direct  to  the  bridge  of  the  Rio  della  Paglia  to  the  1.  (N.) ,  traverse 
the  Galle  della  Chiesa ,  cross  the  Ponte  Storlo ,  follow  the  Ruga 
Giuffa  to  the  I.  (on  the  r.  is  the  Gothic  Arco  Bon ,  with  rich  or- 
namentation),  and  thus  reach  the  considerable  Campo  S.  Maria 
Formosa,  in  which  is  situated 

8.  Xaria  ForauNMi  (PI.  18),  erected  in  1492,  a  cruciform  church 
covered  with  a  dome ,  and  with  smaller  domes  over  the  sections  of 
the  aisles.  Ist  Altar:  PcUma  Vecchio,  *Si.  Barbara  and  four  saints, 
with  a  Piet%  and  four  lateral  pictures  above;  2nd  Altar:  Bart. 
Vivanni,  Mary,  Anna  and  St.  Joachim ;  3rd  Altar :  Palma  GiovinCj 
Descent  from  the  Gross.  S.  Transept :  L.  Bassano ,  Last  Supper. 
Choir :  modern  frescoes  by  PaoUtti  (1844).  A  chapel ,  to  which  a 
stair  ascends  (shown  by  the  sacristan),  contains  (1.)  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Saasoferrato. 

Passing  to  the  r.  of  the  church  and  skirting  the  canal,  we 
observe  beyond  the  bridge  the  picturesque  Porta  del  ParddUp. 
We  then  cross  the  Ponte  Ruga  Giuffa  and  proceed  past  the  Pal. 
Qutrini  (now  a  girls'  school)  to  the  Pal.  Orimani  (PL  30), 
erected  in  the  16th  cent,  under  the  influence  of  Pietro  Lombardo, 
containing  in  its  court  an  antique  colossal  *Statue  of  Marcus 
Agrippa ,  brought ,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
The  opposite  statue  of  Augustus  is  inferior,  and  only  partly  ancient. 
The  Pal.  Malipiero  in  the  Campo  S.  Maria  Formosa  also  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

The  street  opposite  the  church  leads  direct  to  the  church  of 
S.  Giuliano  (see  below)  and  to  the  Meroeria,  the  principal  business 
street  of  Venice,  containing  the  best  shops  after  those  of  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark.  From  the  latter  the  Merceria  is  reached  by  passing 
under  the  clock-tower  (p.  207).  The  first  short  street  to  the  right 
leads  to 

8.  Oiuliano  ('/Sfan  Zulian8\  PL  16),  erected  by  Sansovino  in 
1553,  consecrated  in  1580.  In  the  second  chapel  to  the  1.  of 
the  high  altar  is  Girolamo  Campagna's  dying  Christ  supported  by 
angels,  a  relief  in  marble. 

Returning  to  the  Merceria ,  the  traveller  will  soon  observe  the 
lofty  choir  of  S.  Salvatore  appearing  between  the  houses.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  in  the  CampO  of  the  same  name. 

*8.  Salvatore  (PL  30),  completed  in  1534  (facade  1666),  sur- 
mounted by  three  flat  domes  resting  on  circular  vaulting  y  Is  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  Venice  in  this  style.  It  is  at  present 
undergoing,  restoration,  and  not  accessible  (pictures  in  the  Academy, 
p.  213). 

S.  AiBLB.  Between  the  1st  and  2nd  altars  the  monument  of  Proc. 
Andrea  Dolfino  (d.  1602)  and  his  wife;  between  the  2nd  and  3rd,  that  of 
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the  Doge  Franc.  Venier  (d.  1566),  an  architectural  ^i^onument  by  Santo- 
vino;  over  the  3rd  altar  (also  by  Sansotfino)  an  Annunciation  by  Titian.  — 
Tbansept:  r.  the  monument  of  Catharine  Cornaro  (d.  1510),  Queen  of 
Cyprus ,  who  abdicated  in  1489  in  favour  of  Venice.  —  Choib.  Transfigu- 
ration, high  altar-piece  by  Titian;  behind  it  an  ^altar-piece  chased  in 
silver,  with  27  scriptural  representations,  executed  about  1290.  —  In  the 
Chapel  on  the  1.,  **Christ  at  Emmaus,  by  Oiov.  Bellini.  —  "S.  Aisle. 
Monument  of  three  cardinals  of  the  Cornaro  family.  —  Over  the  altar  to 
the  1.  of  the  organ,  statue  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Tullio  Lombardo.  Monument 
of  the  doges  Girolamo  (d.  1567)  and  Lorenzo  Priuli  (d.  1559),  with  gilded 
recumbent  figures  of  the  brothers,  a  lofty  architectural  monument. 

Then  to  the  r.  (N.)  (the  street  to  the  1.  leads  through  the  busy 
Calle  dei  Fabbri  back  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark)  to  the  Campo  8. 
Bartolommeo  (the  church  of  that  name  Is  uninteresting) ;  to  the  1. 
is  the  Ponte  di  Rialto  (p.  218).  We  cross  the  piazza  in  a  straight 
direction,  pass  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedesehi  (p.  219)  on  the  1.,  and 
reach  (on  the  r.) 

8.  Oioyanni  Crisostomo  (Fl.  14) ,  erected  in  the  Renaissance 
style  in  1483  by  Moro  Lombardo  and  Sebastiano  da  Lugano.  1st 
Altar  on  the  r.,  Oiov.  Bellini j  three  saints;  high  altar,  *8eb.  del 
PiombOy  St.  Chrysostom  and  saints  (said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Giorgione) ;  base  of  the  altar,  Entombment,  a  relief  by  an  unknown 
master.  Altar  to  the  1.,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  12 
Apostles,  reliefs  by  Tullio  Lombardo. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  is  the  Teatro  Malibran  (PI.  103) ; 
then  farther  on,  beyond  the  second  bridge,  the  church  of 

Santi  ApoBtoli  (PI.  5) ,  erected  in  1672,  containing  the  Cap- 
pella  Corner^  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  church  and  was  erected 
by  Ouglielmo  Bergamasco  in  the  16th  cent.,  with  two  monuments 
of  the  Corner  family.  To  the  r.  in  the  choir :  Cesare  da  Coneg- 
liano,  Last  Supper ;  1.  Paolo  Veronese,  Fall  of  Manna. 

Opposite  is  the  Seuola  deW  Angelo  Cuatode  (Prot.  church). 
Cross  the  Ponte  di  Rialto  (p.  218) ;  immediately  to  the  r.  is  the 
church  of 

8.  Oiftcometto  di  Bialto  (PI.  13c),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  In  820  (?),  a  short  basilica  with  a'dome  over  the  cross,  the 
most  ancient  example  of  this  style  at  Venice.  The  Fabbriche 
Nuove  and  Vecchie  are  situated  here  (p.  219).  On  the  farther  side 
of  the  vegetable  market  is  a  short  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends,  borne  by  a  kneeling  figure  termed 
Jl  Qobbo  di  Rialto.  From  this  column  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
were  anciently  promulgated.  Next  in  a  straight  direction,  past 
the  Beccherie ,  or  slaughter-houses ,  to  the  church  of  8.  Cassiano ; 
1st  altar  on  the  r. ,  *Palma  Vecchio,  John  the  Baptist  and  four 
saints;  3rd  altar  r.,  Leandro  Baasano,  Salutation. 

To  the  I.  of  the  vegetable-market,  in  the  Ruga  Vecchia  (gate- 
way adjoining  the  campanile),  is  8.  GiOTaxmiElemoBinario,  erected 
in  1527  by  Scarpagnino.  Bay  on  the  r. ,  altar-piece  by  Porde- 
none,  SS.  Sebastian,  Rochus ,  and  Catharine ;  *hi^h  altar-piece  by 
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lYttdn,  S.  GioTanni  ElemoBinario ;  1.  Marco  VeeeUiOj  Doge  giving 
alms. 

We  follow  the  same  street,  and  cross  the  Campo  8.  Apollinare 
to  the  Campo  8.  Polo  (in  the  neighbouring  Rio  di  S.  Polo  is  the  Pal. 
Comer- Mocenigo  y  with  a  good  facade  hy  Sanmicheli).  Passing 
between  the  church  and  the  ancient  campanile  of  the  14th  cent., 
we  take  the  second  side  street  to  the  r. ,  and  then  the  fourth  to 
the  1. ,  leading  to  the 

**rrari  (5.  Maria  Qloriosa  dei  Frari^  or  Church  of  the  Francis- 
cans, PI.  10),  a  cruciform  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful at  Venice,  in  the  Gothic  style  with  the  peculiar  Italian  modifi- 
cations (twelve  circular  buttresses),  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  13th  cent.,  and  completed  before  1338  by  Niccolb  Pisano.  It 
contains  numerous  monuments ,  sculptures,  and  pictures,  and  like 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (p.  228)  is  the  last  resting-place  of  many  eminent 
men.  The  rounded  terminations  of  the  facade  are  obviously  much 
later  than  the  church  itself. 

S.  AiSLB.  Adjoining  the  Ist  altar  the  ^Monument  of  Titian  (d.  1576), 
erected  by  Emp.  Ferd.  I.,  completed  by  Lnigi  and  Pietro  Zandomeneghi  in 
1852,  a  vast  architectural  group*,  beneath  are  two  figures  with  tablets 
bearing  imseriptions.  In  the  centre,  above  the  dedication  ^Tiziano  Ferdi- 
nandus  I.  1862',  between  four  columns  Titian  sitting  by  an  angel  and 
uncovering  the  statue  of  Saisj  on  the  columns  are  figures  representing 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Wood-carving.  On  the  wall  are 
reliefs  of  the  three  most  celebratedpietures  of  Titian ,  the  AssumptioB 
(p.  213),  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  <p.  2!S),  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence 
(p.  228)  \  above,  1.  and  r.  of  the  vaulting,  Entombment  and  Annunciation, 
his  last  and  first  pictures  ^  above  these  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  —  Over  the 
2nd  altar:  Bauano,  Raising  of  Lasarus;  adjacent,  the  monument  of  Al- 
merico  d'Este  of  Modena ,  a  general  of  the  Republic  (d.  1660) ,  with  a 
statue^  3rd  altar,  *St.  Jerome,  a  statue  by  Alessandro  Vittoria  ^  said  to 
possess  the  features  and  figure  of  Titian  when  in  his  96th  year. 

S.  Tbanbbpv.  ^Monnment  of  Jacopo  Marcello  (d.  1484),  a  sarcophagus 
borne  by  male  figures;  altar-piece  in  four  sections  by  Bart.  FtvartMt. 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  the  monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro  (d.  ibC&). 

—  In  the  Sagbistt,    opposite   the  door,    a  shrine  with  reliefs  in  marble 
of  the  17th  cent. ;   ^altar-piece ,  a  Madonna  and  saints ,    by  Oiov.  Bellini. 

—  In  the  church,  to  the  1.  of  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  the  monument 
of  Paolo  Savelli  (d.  1405)  with  equestrian  statue. 

Choib  Chafbls.  3nd  Chapel  on  the  right:  on  the  r.  the  monument  of 
Duccio  degli  Alberti ,  1.  that  of  an  unknown  warrior ,  both  of  the  14th 
cent.  —  Choir :  r.  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Franc.  Foscari  (d.  1457),  1.  that 
of  the  Doge  Kiccol6  Tron  (d.  1473),  both  by  Ant.  Ritzo.  —  Chapelt  on  the 
left:  1st,  altar-piece,  ^Madonna  and  saints,  by  Bern.  lAdnio ;  2nd.  (r.) 
monument  of  Melch.  Trevisano  (d.  1500),  the  altar  in  coloured  and  gilded 
carved  wood,  in  the  centre  John  the  Baptist  in  wood,  by  Donatella;  3rd, 
altar-piece ,  St.  Ambrose  and  saints ,  by  Vivarini  and  Marco  Basaiii ,  r, 
St.  Ambrose  on  horseback  expelling  the  Arians,  by  Oiov.  (hntarini. 

K.  Transept.  Altar-piece  in  3  sections,  St.  Mark  with  saints,  by 
Bart.   Vivarini. 

"S.  Aisle.  Baptistery:  altar  in  marble,  St.  Peter,  Mary,  and  eight  saints, 
of  the  15th  cent. ;  over  the  font  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist ,  by  Santo- 
vino.  Farther  on :  Tomb  of  Jac.  Pesaro  (d.  1547) ;  *al tar-piece.  Madonna 
with  saints  and  members  of  the  Pesaro  family ,  by  Titian ,  who  has  in- 
troduced, a  portrait  of  himself  as  Joseph ;    ^monument  of  th«  Doge  Oiov. 
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Pesaro  (d.  1669),  of  a  rich  and  handsome  architectural  character,  occu- 
pying the  entire  wall ,  with  unpleaain^  figures  of  negroes  as  bearers. 
^Mausoleum  of  Ganova  (d.  1822),  ^principis  sculptorum  aetatis  $iuie\  erected 
in  1827  from  the  master's  own  design  for  Titian's  monument  Cex  conlatione 
Europae  universae^),  executed  by  Canova's  pupils  Martini^  Ferrari,  FabrU^ 
and  others.  —  By  the  W.  portal  the  sarcophagus  of  Pietro  Bernardo  (d. 
1538),  by  Al.  Leopardo. 

In  the  Kave  a  high  parapet  of  marble ,  covered  with  two  series  of 
reliefs,  separates  the  seats  of  the  monks  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Elegantly  carved  stalls,  by  Marco  da  Vicenza,  1468,  semi-Gothic  in  style. 
A  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  apse  is  obtained  through  the  screen. 

The  adjacent  monastery  contains  the  Archives ,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  collections  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  which  comprise 
about  14  million  documents,  the  earliest  dating  from  883,  deposited 
in  298  different  apartments. 

Beyond  the  archives  is  the  church  of  S.  Booeo  (PI.  29),  dating 
from  1490  and  1725,  and  like  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  (see  below) 
containing  numerous  pictures  by  Tintoretto:  on  the  r.,  the  Annun- 
ciation ,  beyond  it  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  above  the  latter  St. 
Rochus  in  the  wilderness.  Chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir :  Titiariy 
Christ  dragged  to  Golgotha.  In  the  choir,  to  the  r.  St.  Rochus  in 
the  hospital,  to  the  1.  *Holy  Martyrs  by  Tintoretto.  On  the  1,  side 
of  the  church ,  Pordenone  (?),  Expulsion  of  the  money-changers 
from  the  Temple,  abovie  it  St.  Rochus  and  St.  Martin. 

The  church  is  adjoined  by  the  very  Interesting  *Scuola  di  S. 
Boeco  (PI.  45),  containing  the  council -halls  of  the  brotherhood, 
begun  in  1517.  It  possesses  a  most  magnificent  facade,  and  hand- 
some old  staircase  and  hall ;  small  bronze  gates  in  front  of  the  altar 
in  the  principal  hall,  by  Joseph  Filiberli  of  Florence,  1756 ;  on  the 
ground-floor,  staircase,  and  first  floor,  on  the  ceilings,  as  well  as  on 
the  walls,  are  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  among  them  his  chef-d'oBUvre* 
a  large  *Cruciflxion ,  of  1565 ;  in  the  staircase  an  *Annunciation, 
and  in  a  small  room  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance  into  the  great  hall 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Titian  (open  daily  9 — 4,  custodian  1/2  fr. ;  good 
light  necessary). 

The  low  gateway  adjoining  the  Scuola  leads  to  the  church  of 
S.  Fantaleone  (PI.  26),  erected  in  1668—75.  The  chapel  to  the 
1.  cf  the  high  altar  C/Ontains  (r.)  a  *  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by 
Giovanni  and  Antonio  da  Murano ,  painted  in  1444 ;  also  an 
"'Entombment  in  high  relief,  of  the  same  date. 

From  this  point  we  may  now  return  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
by  boat  (1  fr.). 

The  passage  in  the  S.  corner  of  the  Atrio  Nuovo  (p.  204)  leads 
to  the  Calle  S.  Mois^.  To  the  I.  is  the  church  of  8.  Moisl  (PI.  24), 
with  overladen  facade.    We  then  cross  two  bridges  to  the  church  of 

S.  Maria  Zobenigo  (PI.  23) ,  erected  in  1680  by  the  Barbaro 
family  {J'barbaro  monumento  del  decadimento  deW  arte\  as  it  has 
been  termed).  The  niches  of  the  facade  contain  statues  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family.     At  the  base  of  the  lower  row  of  columns  are 
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plans  of  Zara,  Caiidia ,  Padua,  Rome,  Corfu,  and  Spalato,  bewn  in 
the  stone;  on  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  representations  of  naval 
battles.  This  curious  facade  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  'worthy 
of  note. 

Leaving  this  church,  we  cross  the  Campo  S.  Maurizio,  where  the 
small  church  of  that  name  is  situated ,  to  the  larger  Ccanpo  8. 
Stefano.     On  the  r.  rises 

♦S,  Stefano  (PI.  351,  on  the  way  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 

to  the  Academy  (p.  212),  a  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent. ,  with 

an  elegant  facade  in  brick ,  good  window  mouldings  in  terracotta, 

and  a  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  of  wood,  the  only  one  of  the 

kind  which  has  been  restored  in  the  ancient  style,  imparting  a  very 

pleasing  appearance  to  the  interior. 

Entranee-ieall ,  above  the  .  principal  door ,  equestrian  statue  of  Dom. 
Contarini,  middle  of  ITth  cent. ^  adjacent,  1.  the  ^tomb  of  th6  pbysician 
Jacopo  Suriano  (d.  1511).  On  the  Pavement  of  the  nave  is  the  large  tomb- 
stone of  the  Doge  Francesco  Murosini  'Peloponnesiaci''  (d.  1694),  the  cap 
and  baton  of  office  in  bronze.  —  Adjacent  to  the  Sacristy  in  the  r.  aisle 
a  Madonna  with  saints ,  a  relief  in  bronze  of  the  16th  cent.  ^  in  the  sa- 
cristy small  marble  statues  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Antony  by  Pietro 
Lombardo;  on  the  r.  Madonna  and  Saints  by  Pctlma  Vecchio.  —  Choir.  On 
the  lateral  walls  statues  of  the  12  Apostles  and  four  saints,  and  relief 
of  the  four  Evangelists  and  two  Fathers  of  the  church.  In  front  of  the 
high  altar  two  candelabra  in  bronze,  on  marble  pedestals,  1t>y  Al.  Vit- 
toria,  ibT7 \  behind  it  choir-stalls  carved  and  inlaid.  —  9rd  altar,  1.  sta- 
tues of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paul  by  Pietro  Lombardo. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  1.  is  a  handsome  *  Monastery  Courl, 
restored  in  1532,  and  once  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Pordenone,  of 
which  there  are  remains  on  the  S.  and  E.  wall  over  the  colonnade 
(four  saints  on  the  E.  wall,  particularly  those  to  the  1.,  very  good); 
below  the  windows  putti,  the  subjects  on  the  S.  side  being  from 
the  Old  Testament  (Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel ,  etc.).  If  the 
traveller  cross  the  court ,  he  will  reach  the  Campo  8.  Angelo,  and 
to  the  1.  the  Post-office  in  the  Pal.  Grimani  (p.  218). 

To  the  1.  in  the  Campo  S.  Stefano  is  the  Pal.  MoroslM.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  Pal.  Pisani,  in  the  small  and  dreary  Piazza  of  that 
name,  with  interesting  old  ships'  lanterns  and  richly  adortied  mast- 
knobs  (symbols  of  an  admiral's  residence). 

Tb  the  S.  of  the  Campo  S.  Stefano  is  the  Campo  8.  Vitale  with 
the  church  of  that  name,  from  which  the  Iron  Bridge  (p.  216 ;  2  c.) 
crosses  to  the  Campo  delta  Carittt ,  where  the  Academy  is 
sitttated  (p.  212). 

We  now  proceed  towards  theE.,  cross  several  bridges,  and  reach 

*8.  Itaria  della  Salute  (PI.  22),  a  spacious  and  handsome  dome- 
covered  church,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Canal  Grande,  adjoining 
the  Dogana  di  Mare  (p.  216),  erected  in  1631 — 32  by  Longhena^ 
a  8»icces8or  of  Palladio. 

Chapels  on  the  right:  1.  Presentation  in  the* Temple,  2.  Assumption, 
3.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  all  by  Luca  Giordano;  in  the  last  Cliapel  on 
the  left:  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Titian^  much  darkened  by  age. 
The  monolithic  columns  by  which  the  vaulting  of  the  choir  is  supported 
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are  tram  a  Roman  iemple  at  Pola  (p.  66).  On  the  high  altar  a  large 
candelabrum  in  bronze  by  Andrea  Alessandro  da  Brescia ,  of  admirable 
workmanship  ^  the  Virgin  banishing  the  demons  of  the  plague ,  a  group 
in  marble  by  Le  Cvrt.  On  the  ceiling  eight  medallions  with  portraits  of 
the  evangeliste  and  fathers  of  the  church  by  Titian;  the  large  pictures 
by  Salviati.  Outer  Sacristy:  Pieta,  a  relief  of  the  15th  cent.,  by  Dentone  (?); 
*  Titian^  St.  Mark  and  four  saints  \  Marco  Basaiti,  St.  Sebastian.  —  Sacristy : 
by  the*  entrance-door ,  St.  Bochus  and  other  saints ,  by  Qirolamo  da  Tre- 
viso ;  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  door  four  Madonnas  by  SassoferrtUo  (?),  Viva- 
rtnt,  and  Palma  Veeehio;  1.  wall:  Tintoretto y  Marriage  of  Cana^  by  the 
altar  statues  and  candelabra  by  Cristo/oro  da  Parma.  Ceiling-paintings : 
Cain  and  Abel,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  David  and  Goliath,  by  Titian. 

Adjoining  tM8  church  are  the  Seminario  Patfiafcale(y.  216) 
and  the  Dogana  di  Mart  (p.  215),  which  He  obliquely  opposite  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark  (traghettl,  or  ferries,  see  Plan). 

The  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city  are  most  coiiveiiliBntly 
visited  by  gondola.  Leavlfig  the  Canal  Grande  opposite  the  Pal. 
Pe^aro  (p.  219),  we  enter  the  Rio  8.  Ftliee;  here,  on  the  1.,  is  the 
*Pal.  0iDvan«lli  (PI.  67)  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  sumptuously 
furnished  apartments,  a  handsome  ball-room  (with  family  portraits 
by  Titian  and  Tintoretto') ,  and  a  room  with  modern  pictures ;  in 
the  boudoir,  *Giov.  Selliniy  Madonna ;  *TUian,  St.  Jerome ;  *Pari8 
Bordone,  Madonna  and  saints. 

Following  the  same  canal,  we  pass  the  Abbadiasxa  deUa  Miseri- 
cordiOy  and  turn  to  the  1.  to  the  church 

*S.  Maria  d«U'  Orto  (PI.  21),    with   a  beautiful   late  Gothic 

*Fa^ade  erected  by  Pietro  Lombardo  soon  after  1481 ,  and  recently 

restored ,  and  a  curious  tower.      The  church  contains  many  good 

pictures. 

Bight,  Ist  altar:  *Oima  du  CkmeffUano^  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  SS. 
Peter,  Mark,  Jerome,  and  Paul.  Between  the  3rd  and  4th  altars :  Monu- 
ment of  Hieronymus  Catraccio  (d.  1667)  in  the  baroque  style.  Above  the 
entrance  of  the  sacristy ,  Virgin  and  Child ,  high  relief  by  Giovanni  de 
Sanctis.  —  In  the  Sacristy :  28  portraits  of  Venetian  S«int-8,  and  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross ,  Softool  of  Oiorgione.  —  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir : 
*Oirolatno  da  8.  Croee^  SS.  Augustine  and  Bonaventura.  In  the  Choir.,  r. 
the  Last  Judgment,  I.  Adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  large  works  by  Tin- 
toretto. Over  the  high  altar  an  Annunciation ,  by  Palma  Oiovine ,  with 
surrounding  pictures  by  Tintoretto.  —  Chapel  on  the  left  of  the  choir ,  on 
the  wall ,  r.  *Palma  Vecchio ,  St.  Stephen  and  four  Saints  ;  altar-piece  a 
copy  from  Bordone.  —  In  the  If.  Aisle  the  Capp.  Contarini,  containing 
buAts  of  six  members  of  the  celebrated  family  of  that  name ;  among  them 
that  of  the  Cardinal  (d.  1542) ,  the  second  on  the  1. ,  by  Alessandro  Vit- 
toria ;  *altar-piece  by  Tintoretto ,  Miracles  of  St.  Agnes  \  2nd  chapel  on 
the  1.,  Palma  Oiovine.,  Crucifixion.  4th  Chapel,  to  the  1.  by  the  entrance : 
altar-piece  by  Bellini^  Madonna  (restored)  ^  1.  Lor.  Lotto^  Lamentation  over 
the  body  of  Christ. 

We  now  return  along  the  Fondamenta  Nuove  (view  of  Murano, 
the  cemetery  island,  and  Torcello)  to  the  church  of  the 

Oesniti  (PI.  11),  erected  in  1715—30  in  the  'baroque'  style, 
entirely  lined  in  the  interior  with  marble  inlaid  with  verde  antico, 
and  sumptuowftly  decorated  like  all  the  churches  of  this  order.  At 
the  high  attar  are  ten  spiral  columns  of  verde  antico ,  in  the  centre 
a  globe ,  with  God  the  Father  and  the  Sou.     The  marble  mosaic 
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pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  resembles  a  carpet.  The  chapel  to 
the  r.  of  the  high  altar  contains  the  monument  and  statue  of  Orazlo 
Fameae  (d.  1654);  In  the  chapel  on  the  1.  is  the  *mouumeut  of 
the  Do(^e  Pasqnale  Cicogna  (d.  1595);  then,  in  the  1.  transept,  the 
Assumption,  an  altar-piece  by  Tintoretto;  Ist  chapel  on  the  1.  of 
the  principal  door,  the  ^Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  an  altar-piece 
by  Titian^  much  darkened  by  age  (^seen  best  11 — 12  a.  m.). 

We  next  enter  the  Rio  dei  Mendicanti ,  skirt  the  large  Spedale 
CiviU  (PI.  41),  and  reach 

*B.  OiOTanni  e  Paolo,  locally  termed  '8.  Zanipolo'  (Pi.  15), 

begun  under  Niccolb  Pisano's  influence  in  1240,  and  completed  in 

1430,  a   very   spacious   and   magniilcent    Italian   Gothic   editlce, 

supported  by  ten  circular  columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome.    This 

church ,  next  to  St.  Mark's  the  most  imposing  at  Venice,  contains 

the  burial-vaults  of  the  doges ,  whose  funeral-service  was  always 

performed  here,  and  may  be  termed  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 

Venice. 

S.  Aisle.  In  front:  ^Mausoleum  of  the  victorioas  Doge  Pietro  Kocenigo 
(d.  1476),  with  fifteen  statues  by  the  Lombardi;  the  sarcophagus  is  ''ex  hostium 
manvhiW  (from  the  spoils  of  his  enemies)  (see  below).  Between  %he  1st 
and  2nd  altar ,  a  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  the  painter  Melch.  Lansa 
(d.  1674) ;  monument  of  Marc  Antonio  Bragadino  (d.  1571) ,  who  long  de- 
fended Famagosta  in  Cyprus  against  the  Turks,  and  after  its  surrender 
was  l)arbarously  flayed  alive,  as  the  picture  above  indicates  j  *altar-piece 
in  six  sections  by  Bellini^  or  Carpaccio;  monument  of  the  Senator  Alb. 
Michiel  (d.  1589).  In  the  chapel :  altar-piece ,  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  Pietro  Libert.  Over  the  doors  the  ^Mausoleum  of  Bertucci ,  Silvestro, 
and  Elisabetta  Valier  with  their  statues ,  a  rich  architectural  'baroque 
monument  in  marble  of  the  18th  cent.,  embellished  with  numeroua  sta- 
tues and  reliefs.  In  the  chapel  below  the  monument,  1.  St.  Hyacinth 
crossing  a  river  dry-shod,  by  L.  Beusano.  The  second  door  is  an  egress. 
The  following  chapel  contains  six  reliefs  in  bronze  and  wood,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Dominicus,  1720. 

S.  Tkansept.  At  the  corner,  St.  Augustine,  an  oil-painting  by  Vwm- 
rini  da  Murano  (1473)  •,  tomb  of  General  Xiccolo  Orsini  (d.  1509)  with 
equestrian  statue  \  St.  Antoninus,  an  altar-piece  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  \  stained 
glass  designed  by  Vivarini  (1473 ,  restored  in  1814) ;  altar-piece ,  Christ, 
88.  Andrew  and  Peter,  by  Rocco  Marconi.  —  The  chapels  on  the  r.  and 
1.  of  the  choir ,  recently  restored ,  contain  nothing  noteworthy  except 
a  monument  of  1347. 

CiioiK.  Tombs  of  the  Doges,  (r.)  «Michele  Morosini  (d.  1382),  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  ^Leonardo  Loredano  (d.  1621),  (1.)  ^Andrea  Vendramin 
(d.  1478)  (by  Ale»$andro  Leopardo ,  perhaps  the  finest  monument  at 
Venice),  and  *Marco  Comer  (d.  1368),  Gothic. 

17.  Tbaksept.  Above,  by  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary, 
a  *group  in  marble  by  Antonio  Dentone^  of  the  15th  cent.,  St.  Helena 
presenting  General  Vittore  Capello  with  the  marshars  baton;  over  the 
door  the  monument  of  the  Doge  Antonio  Venier  (d.  1400).  —  The  adjacent 
(on  the  1.)  Cappella  del  Rosario,  founded  in  1571  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Lepanto ,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Aug.,  1867.  Of  its  former 
valuable  contents  nothing  remains  but  the  blackened  and  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  admirable  reliefs  in  marble ,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  executed  by  Bonazta,  ToreeUi^  and  other 
masters  from  1600  to  1732.  At  the  time  of  the  conflagration  the  celebrated 
picture  by  Titian^  representing  St.  Petrus  Martyr  attacked  and  murdered 
in  a  wood ,    and  a  Madonna  by  Bellini  had  unfortunately  been  deposited 
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in  the  chapel  during  the  execution  of  repairs  in  the  church,  and  also 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  —  Farther  on  in  the  church,  Monument 
of  the  wife'  and  daughter  of  the  Doge  Antonio  Venier ,  1411  ^  monument, 
with  equestrian  statue ,   of  Leonardo  da  Prato  (d.  1611). 

K.  Aisle.  Over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  busts  of  Titian  and  the  two 
Pal  mas,  by  Jae.  Albarelli^  17th  cent.  —  ^Mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Pasquale 
Malipiero  (d.  1462);  tombstone  of  the  senator  Bonzio  (d.  1506),  under  it 
statues  of  St.  Thomas  by  Antonio  Lambardo  and  St.  Peter  the  martyr  by 
Paolo  da  Milano\  in  the  niches,  r.  the  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Doge  Mi- 
chcle  Steno  (d.  1413),  formerly  painted,  I.  that  of  Aloise  Trevisan  (d.  1D28)  \ 
monument  with  equestrian  statue  of  General  Pompeo  Giustiniani ;  *monu- 
ment  of  the  Doge  Tommaso  Mocenigo  (d*  1^23),  Gothic ;  monument  of  the 
Doge  Niceolo  Marcello  (d.  1474)  by  Pietro  Lombardo;  2nd  altar,  1.  of  the 
principal  entrance ,  early  copy  of  Titian's  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  (see 
above),  presented  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  replace  the  destroyed  pic- 
ture ;  monument ,  with  equestrian  statue ,  of  Oracio  Baglioni  (d.  16i7)  ^ 
over  the  last  altar  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  by  Ale$».  Vittoria;  adjoining  it, 
the  monument  of  the  Marquis  de  Chasteler  (d.  1825) ,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  1809.  Mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Giov.  Mo- 
cenigo (d.  14B5)  by  TuUio  Lomibardo.  Over  the  Pnneipal  Entrance  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Aloise  I.  Mocenigo,  his  wife,  and  the  Doge  Giov. 
Bcmbo  (d.  1618).  This  whole  side,  which  is  very  handsomely  arranged 
belongs  to  the  Mocenigo  family,  and  was  constructed  by  Tullio  Lom- 
bardo. 

Adjoining  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  the  rich  Ta^ade  (of  1485) 
of  the  Scnola  di  S.  Marco,  erected  by  the  Lomhardi,  with  sin/^u^ar 
reliefs  in  perspective,  two  lions,  and  the  achievements  of  St.  Mark. 
In  the  interior  the  lower  hall  only  is  preserved.  This  building, 
together  with  the  long  edifice  on  the  Rio  dei  Mendicanti,  is  now  an 
immense  hospital.  To  the  S.,  on  a  lofty  and  elegant  pedestal  of 
marble,  rises  the  equestrian  */S<at«e  of  Bart.  CoMeoni  (d.  1475), 
general  of  the  republic,  modelled  by  Andr.  VerrocchiOj  cast  in  bronze 
by  Aleaa.  Leopardo. 

We  now  proceed  through  the  Rio  di  Marina  to  the  church  of 

'''S.  Maria  dei  Miraooli  (PI.  20 ) ,  a  small ,  early  Renaissance 
structure,  erected  in  1480,  under  the  influence  of  Pietro  Lombardo^ 
and  entirely  covered  on  the  facade  and  in  the  interior  with  valuable 
marble.  The  quadrangular  choir  with  a  dome,  twelve  steps  higher 
than  the  nave ,  is  peculiar  (below  it  is  the  sacristy).  On  the  r, 
and  1.  are  ambos ,  or  lecterns  where  the  epistles  and  gospels  are 
read,  as  In  the  ancient  Christian  churches.  The  *decoration8  are 
by  Pietro  Lombardo.  The  coffered  barrel-vaulting  is  sumptuously 
painted  and  gilded.  The  church  is  not  expected  to  be  reopen- 
ed till  1879,  but  the  facade  and  the  side  next  the  canal  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

We  now  return  through  the  Rio  di  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  S. 
Loreneo,  and  Fontego,  to 

S.  FranceMo  della  Yigna  (PI.  9),   the  interior  of  which  was 

constructed  in  1534  by  Sansovino,  the  facade  by  Andr.  Palladio  in 

1568—72. 

At  the  entrance  a  holy  water  vessel  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Francis ,  statuettes  in  bronze  by  Vittoria.  Ist  Chapel  on  the  r. ,  Last 
Supper,  by  Franc.  Santacroce;  3rd  chapel  encrusted  with  coloured  marble, 
property  of  the  Contarini  family^    4th  chapel,   Resurrection,    by  Paolo 
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Veroneae.  8.  Transept ,  EatliToned  MadonMi ,  by  Frm  Antomo  da  Ifegro- 
pomU.  To  the  1.  of  the  high  alt»v  the  ^(k^ppMa  €Hu$tiniani^  the  altar 
entirely  eovered  with  reliefs  in  marble  ,  Last  Judgment  beneath ,  above 
(as  altar-piece)  St.  Jerome  and  four  saints,  over  them  Madonna  aad  angeki, 
at  the  sides  of  the  chapel  twelre  prophets  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
higher  the  history  of  Jesus  in  eighteen  sections ,  below  on  the  altar  the 
history  of  St.  Jerome  in  three  sections ,  the  whole  a  work  of  the  15th 
cent.  —  In  the  chapel  of  the  K.  transept  a  Madonna  and  four  saints ,  bv 
Oiov.  Bellini.  Over  the  pulpit,  God  the  Father  and  Ghrtat,  by  Qir&lamo 
JSantaeroes,  modernised.  In  the  5th  chapel  to  the  1.  (at  the  principal 
door),  a  Madonna  and  four  saints,  by  Paolo  Vorotuse;  3rd  chapel,  Atted 
up  with  white  marble,  containing  busts  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Doge 
Sagredo,    erected   in  1748;  over  the  altar  the  statue  of  S.  Oherardo. 

A  little  to  the  S.  in  the  Rio  della  PleUt  is  the  church  of  8. 
Giorgio  degli  Schiayoni  (PI.  13),  with  a  good  Renaisaance  fa^de 
of  ibiA  ,  a  low  wooden  celling,  and  picturoB  by  CarpcKcio,  on  the 
r.  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome ,  on  the  1.  three  from 
the  life  of  St.  George;  altar-piece,  St.  Tryphon  and  St.  Matthew; 
in  an  adjoining  room,  on  the  r. ,  a  Madonna  by  Vine,  Catena, 

On  the  Rio  del  Greci  in  the  vicinity  is  S.  Giorgio  dei  Gredf 
with  an  elegant  campanile  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  an  ikonostasis 
adorned  with  gorgeous  Byzantine  mosaies.  The  head  of  Christ  in 
the  dome  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Titian. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the  Riva  degli  SohiaYoni  and  the 
Piazzetta  (p.  204).  Opposite  the  latter ,  on  an  island  fortified  in 
1848,  is  situated 

*8.  Giorgio  Maggiore  (PI.  12),  belonging  to  the  adjacent 
Benedictine  monastery,  a  cruciform  church  with  dome ,  and  apses 
terminating  the  transepts,  begun  by  Palladio  in  1560. 

Over  the  door  in  the  interior  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  Vn.jin  comme- 
moration of  an  ordination  of  Cardinals  held  by  him  here  in  180O.  To  the 
r.  the  monument  of  Lorenzo  Venier  (d.  1667).  Over  the  1st  a^ar,  Na- 
tivity, by  Bcusano;  2nd,  Crucifix  in  wood,  by  Michelozto;  3rd  altar,  Mar- 
tyrdom of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus  and  their  companions;  4th  altar, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  two  last  by  Tintoretto;  5th  altar,  Adoration 
of  the  Madonna,  by  Aimo,  al  fresco.  —  Choir:  r.  Last  Supper,  ).  Bain  of 
Manna ,  both  by  Tintoreiio ;  over  the  high  altar  a  *group  in  bronse  by 
Oirolamo  Campitgna^  representing  God  the  Father  on  a  gilded  globe  borne 
by  the  four  Evangelists,  beside  them  two  angels ;  two  candelabra  in  bronie 
by  Nicoleito  Roecatagliota  (1697);  the  48  ^choir-stalls,  admirably  carved  in 
wood  in  the  17th  cent,  by  Alberto  de  Brule  of  Flanders,  represent  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  —  In  the  Corridor ,  to  the  r.  of  the  choir, 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Domenico  Michiel  (d.  1129),  erected  in  1637; 
in  a  chapel  behind  it.  Descent  from  the  cross  by  Tintoretto,  —  To  the 
1.,  farther  on  in  the  church,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,  both  by  Tintoretto;  Virgin  and  Child,  a  group  over  Hfe-^ixe  by 
Oirolamo  Campagna;  last  altar.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucia,  by  Battano; 
monument  of  the  Doge  Marc  Antonio  Memmo  (d.  1616). 

A  Staircase  in  32  spiral  veindings,  well  lightod  sad  of  easy 
ascent ,  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  Campanile ,  which  commands 
the  finest  *view  of  the  city  and  the  Lagune. 

On  the  adjoining  Island  of  Oiudteca  is  situated  the  church  of 
♦Bedentore  (PI.  28),  erected  in  1576  by  Andr.  Palladio,   a 
spacious  church  belonging   to  the  neighbouring  Franciscan  mon- 
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astery,  with  a  portal  boine  by  columns,  chiefly  interesting  in  the 
interior. 

On  the  r. :  lat  Chapel,  Nativity,  by  Francesco  Ifastano;  2nd,  Baptism, 
Carletto  Cagtiari;  3rd,  Scourging,  Tintoretto.  On  the  1.:  3rd  Chape] ,  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  Palma  Oiov. ;  2nd,  Resurrection.  F.  Bassano;  Ist, 
Ascension^  Tintoretto.  In  front  of  the  high  altar,  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross ,  behind  it  a  Descent  from  the  Cross ,  reliefs  in  marble  by  Massa 
da  Bologna;  the  bronze  figures  by  Campagna.  —  The  Sacristy  contains 
three  admirable  ^Madonnas  by  Giovanni  Bellini;  that  with  the  sleeping 
Child  is  the  most  richly  coloured,  but  somewhat  stifl';  that  over  the  door 
is  easier. 

We  now  cross  the  Canale  delta  Qiudecca  and  skirt  the  Fonda- 
menta  deUe  Zattere  (p.  197)  to 

*B,  SehaBtlano  (Pi.  33),  containing  a  number  of  works  by  Paolo 
Veronese  J  and  his  tomb.  It  was  erected  in  1506 — 18,  and  has 
recently  undergone  careful  restoration.  Several  of  the  pictures 
have  been  temporarily  removed  to  the  Academy  (p.  214). 

S.  Side,  ist  altar,  St.  Nicholas,  painted  by  TKtian  in  his  86tb  year; 
2nd,  Madonna,  a  small  picture  by  Paolo;  3rd,  ^Madonna  with  John,  a  group 
in  marble  by  Tomnuuo  da  Lugano^  the  only  monument  in  the  church ; 
4th,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Maries,  by  Paolo;  ^monument  otf  Bishop 
Livio  Podocataro  (d.  15&5),  by  Sansovino.  —  Choir.  Altar-piece,  Madonna 
in  glory  and  four  saints ,  on  the  wall  to  the  r.  ^Martyrdom  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, 1.  ^Martyrdom  of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellinus,  all  tlM'ee  by  Paolo. 
—  Organ ,  on  the  extreme  wing  the  Purification  of  Mary  ,  on  the  inner 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  both  by  Paolo;  to  the  1.  the  buat,  and  near  it  the 
tomb  of  the  master  (d.  1588),  bearing  the  inscription:  *■  Paulo  Caliaro  Ve- 
ronensi  pictori ,  naturae  aemulo ,  arlis  miraculo ,  superstite  fatit, ,  /ama  vic- 
turo.''  —  Sacristy.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Veronese^  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  corners  the  four  Evangelists.  Farther  on  in  the  church  the  ^Bast  of 
the  Procurator  Marcantonio  Grimani  (d.  1565),  by  Vittorio;  2nd  altar, 
Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Paolo;  ceiling-paintings  also  by  Paolo  ^  aided  by 
his  brother  Benedetto  Caliari.     Beautiful  festoons. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  Campo  di  Marte,  or  esplanade  (PI.  B,  4), 
a  large  grassy  island  surrounded  with  trees ,  and  affording  a  plea- 
sant evening  walk. 

At  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Venice  (Punta  della  Motia)  are  the 
Oiardini  Pubblid  (PL  I,  5),  laid  out  by  Napoleon  in  1807,  the 
space  having  been  obtained  by  the  demolition  of  several  monas- 
teries. They  are  about  300  yds.  in  length  and  100  yds.  in  width, 
and  are  planted  with  six  rows  of  acacias  and  sycamores.  At  the 
S.  end  is  a  small  shrubbery,  with  a  poor  oaf^.  The  grounds, 
which  are  generally  almost  deserted ,  afford  line  views  of  the  city 
and  Lagune.  On  Sundays  and  Mondays  they  are  much  frequented, 
chiefly  by  women  of  the  lower  classes  (gondola  thither  from  the 
Piazzetta  50  c).  They  are  approached  by  the  Via  Nuova  dei 
Oiardinij  or  Oarihaldi  (formerly  Eugenia^,  constructed  in  1810  by 
Eugene  Beauharuais,  viceroy  of  Italy,  by  bridging  over  a  canal. 

S.  Fietro  di  CasteUo  (PI.  27),  a  church  with  a  dome ,  on  the 
island  to  the  N.  of  the  Giardini  Pubblici ,  begun  by  Smeraldi  in 
1596,  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Palladio  in  1557.  Down 
to  1807  it  was  the  cathedral  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  when  St. 
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Mark's  was  raised  to  that  dignity  by  Napoleon  I. ,  and  the  Adjoining 
palace  converted  into  a  barrack. 

The  Interior  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
].  transept  are  two  reliefs  in  marble,  executed  by  Mich.  Ongaro  in  the 
17th  cent.,  representing  the  consecration  by  Pope  Paul  V.  of  the  Patriarch 
Vendramin  as  cardinal ,  and  an  allegory  of  death.  To  the  r.  beyond  the 
second  altar  is  a  marble  throne  from  Antioch,  said  to  be  that  of  St. 
Peter. 

The  adjacent  handsome  and  lofty  Campanile  dates  from  1474. 

S.  LauarO)  the  Armenian  Mechitarist  monastery  on  the  island 
of  that  name,  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Venice,  possesses  a  valuable 
Oriental  library  and  a  large  printing-offlce. 

An  excursion  to  the  Lido  ( */2  ^^r-  from  the  Piazzetta ;  steamer 
and  baths  in  snramer,  see  p.  191)  will  enable  the  traveller  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  topography  of  Venice  and  the  surrounding 
islands,  and  should  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  S.  Pietro  in  Castello 
and  S.  Lazzaro  (see  above").  A  second  rower  is  recommended  for 
this  trip,  one  being  insufficient  in  case  of  the  wind  rising. 

Marano  lies  on  an  island  about  I'l^  M.  N.  of  Venice.  The  route  to 
it  passes  the  Ckmetert  Island  (Cimitero)^  with  the  church  of  S.  Mi- 
chele^  built  by  Moro  Lombardo  in  1466.  —  The  *Cathedral  (8.  Donato)^ 
a  vaulted  church  supported  by  columns,  with  transept  resting  on  pillars, 
almost  vies  with  St.  Mark''s  in  the  splendour  of  its  interior ,  its  columns 
of  Greek  marble,  mosaics,  etc.  An  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  inserted 
in  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  church  bears  the  date  1111.  Over  the 
side-door  on  the  r.  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Lazzaro  Sebastiani.  —  S. 
PiKTRO  K  Paolo  is  a  simple  and  spacious  basilica  of  1509.  Near  the  door 
of  the  sacristy,  to  the  I.,  is  an  Assumption  by  Marco  Basaiii^  in  bad 
preservation,  and  a  Madonna  with  saints  and  angels,  by  Oiov.  Bellini 
(between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altars  on  the  r.).  —  Murano  (4000  inhab.) 
possesses  an  extensive  manufactory  of  glass  beads ,  mosaics  in  glw^s, 
crystal,  etc.  The  Museo  (adm.  40  c.)  contains  a  good  collection  of  these 
articles. 

Toroello,  situated  on  an  island  about  6  M.  to  the  17.  £.  of  Venice,  the 
ancient  AlHnum,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Btirano  on  a  neighbouring 
island  (6000  inhab.),  is  a  poor  place,  consisting  of  a  few  small  houses 
only  and  two  well-preserved  churches.  The  *Cathbdral  (8.  Maria)^ 
erected  in  the  7th  cent.,  restored  in  1008,  is  a  basilica  in  the  early 
Christian  style,  supported  by  columns  resembling  those  of  Murano.  The 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  semicircular 
seats  of  the  priests  on  the  tribuna,  rising  in  steps  and  commanded  by  the 
lofty  episcopal  throne  in  the  centre.  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  interior  is  a 
large  *Mosaic  of  the  l*2th  cent.,  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
Resurrection,  Last  Judgment,  etc.,  recently  restored.  In  the  choir  a 
Madonna  and  the  12  Apostles  in  Byzantine  mosaic.  An  octagonal  Baptis- 
tery of  1008  adjoins  tlie  cathedral.  —  *S.  Fosca  ,  dating  in  its  present 
form  from  the  I2th  cent.,  is  externally  octagonal  (interior  intended  for  a 
dome,  but  at  present  covered  with  a  flat  roof).  On  five  sides  it  is  enclosed 
by  an  arcade  supported  by  columns  (sixteen  in  number,  and  four  corner- 
pillars),  a  structure  worthy  of  the  notice  of  architects. 

Chiioggia,  30  M.  to  the  S.,  an  ancient  town  (26,700  inhab.)  at  the  end 
of  the  lagoons,  was  founded  about  the  same  period  as  Venice ,  by  which 
it  was  soon  conquered.  During  the  war  with  Genoa  it  was  taken  by  the 
Genoese  (1379),  but  recovered  by  the  Venetians  the  following  year  (comp. 
p.  201).  The  inhabitants  have  always  differed  materially  in  language  and 
customs  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  lagoon-districts,  l^one  of  the 
churches  are  worthy  of  note.  The  Murazzi  (p.  203)  are  most  conveniently 
inspected  in  the  course  of  an  excursion  to  Chioggia  (by  steamer  of  the 
Austr.  Lloyd  in  2  hra.,  p.  199}  also  pleasure-trips  occasionally). 
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39.    From  Venice  to  Trieste. 


a.   By  Land,  vi&  Udine. 

134  M.  Railway  in  10  hrs.  (fares  25  fr.  80,«19  fr.  35,  12  fr.  90  c). 
Austrian  custom-house  at  Cormons.  The  fare  for  the  Austrian  part  of  the 
journey  must  be  paid  in  gold.  A  supply  of  change  is  desirable ,  as  cases 
of  dishonesty  are  not  unfrequent  at  the  Venice  station. 

Bridge  across  the  Lagune,  and  Fort  Malghera,  see  p.  185.  At 
Mestre  the  line  diverges  N.  from  that  to  Padua.  Stations  Mogliano, 
Preganziolo ;  then 

18  M.  Treyiso  (Stella  d^oro;  Posta;  Aquila^  Quattro  Corone), 
with  22,000  inhab. ,  capital  of  an  episcopal  diocese.  The  handsome, 
but  unfinished  old  cathedral  of  S.  Pietro  contains  pictures  by  Titian 
and  Paris  Bordone.  The  Gothic  church  ofS.  Niceolb  contains  pictures 
by  Bellini,  Paris  Bordone,  and  the  Madonna  enthroned  with  saints 
as  an  altar-piece  by  Fra  Marco  Pensabene',  commonly  attributed 
to  Seb.  del  Piombo.  The  Town  Hall  and  Theatre  are  fine  edifices. 
The  Monte  di  Pieth  (pawn-office)  contains  a  good  Entombment  by 
Giorgione.  The  Villa  Manfrini  possesses  extensive  gardens.  The 
French  Marshal  Mortier  was  styled  Duke  of  Treviso.  (Route  to 
Trent  through  the  Val  Sugana,  see  R.  8.) 

Stat.  Lancenigo.  Beyond  stat.  Spresiano  the  train  crosses  the 
Piave  and  approaches  the  mountains,  which  it  skirts  as  far  as 
Sacile.  The  lofty  Friaul  Mts.  continue  in  sight  as  far  as  Monfal- 
cone  on  the  Carso.     Stat.  Piave. 

17  M.  OonegliAno  (*Po8ta)^  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  painter 
Cima(d.  1517),  sumamed  da  Conegliano^  is  commanded  by  an 
extensive  and  conspicuous  castle  on  an  eminence.  The  French 
Marshal  Moncey  bore  th^  title  of  Duke  of  Conegliano. 

Fbom  Conkoliano  to  Belluno  a  road  leads  to  the  N.,  via  Ceneda^ 
S.  Croc€j  and  Capo  di  Ponte  (diligence  once  daily  in  6  hrs.). 

BeUuno  (1365  ft.)  (*Due  Torri,  R.  1  fr.  60,  A.  50  c),  capital  of  a 
province,  with  14,6(X)  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Ardo  and  the 
Piave,  which  here  unite,  presents  all  the  features  of  a  Venetian  town. 
The  Cathedral,  erected  by  Palladio,  is'the'flnest  of  its  fourteen  churches.  It 
contains  several  good  altar-pieces  and  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  The  massive 
campanile,  216  ft.  in  height,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  An  old 
sarcophagus  of  some  artistic  merit  adorns  the  small  Piazza  in  front  of  the 
church  of  8.  Stefano.  The  triumphal  arch  outside  the  gate,  completed  in 
1815  and  dedicated  to  the  Emp.  Francis,  was  probably  originally  intended, 
like  that  at  Milan,  as  a  monument  in  honour  of  Napoleon. 

Stat.  Pianzano.  Stat.  Sacile,  a  town  on  the  Livenza,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  fosses,  with  a  handsome  palace  of  the  Podestk, 
exhibits  trace  of  its  ancient  importance.  Stat.  Pordenone,  probably 
the  Portus  Naonis  of  the  Romans,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Giov.  Ant.  Licinio  da  Pordenone  (d.  1540).  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  St.  Christopher  by  him. 

Beyond  stat.  Catarsa,  the  train  crosses  the  broad  channel  of 
the  Tagliamento  by  an  iron  bridge,  1/2  M.  in  length.  The  stony 
deposits  of  the  stream  have  raised  its  bed  so  considerably  that  the 
next  stat.  Codrotpo  (Imperatore),  situated  between  the  Tagliamento 
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and  the  ComOj  Ilea  2jB  t%.  below  ike  toy^  of  <ke  bottom  of  the 
former  river. 

To  the  r.  lies  Pa»seriano,  at  tb«  olkatdaa  of  which  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  France  and  Austria  were  adjusted, 
the  treaty  being  Anally  concluded  on  17th  Oct.,  1797,  at  the 
small  village  of  Campo  Formio,  also  situated  to  the  r.  of  the  line. 
By  this  treaty  the  Republic  of  Venice  was  dissolved.  An  in- 
signiflcant  house  where  the  plenipotentiaries  met  is  still  shown. 
Stat.  Pasian  Schiavoneseo.     The  next  important  station  is 

49  M.  V4SJBL9  (liaUa;  8Mla;  Croee  di  MaJOa}^  an  ancient 
town  with  25,000  inhab.,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
province  of  Friaul,  and  a  place  of  great  importance,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  the  centre  is  the  old  town, 
with  walls  and  fosses.  Above  it  rises  the  castle,  on  an  eminence, 
which  according  to  tradition  was  artiflcially  thrown  up  by  Attila, 
in  order  that  he  might  thence  sttrvey  the  conflagration  of  Aquileia 
(p.  235). 

Udine  may  in  some  respects  be  termed  a  miniature  Venice, 
as  it  presents  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  metropolis  to 
which  it  was  so  long  subject.  It  possesses  a  town  -  hall  (Palazso 
Pubblico)  of  1457,  resembling  the  palace  of  the  doges,  two  columns 
like  those  of  the  Piazzetta  of  Venice,  and  a  campanile  with  two 
figures  which  strike  the  hours.  The  Romanesque  Cathedral 
contains  a  few  interesting  pictures,  and  some  fine  sculpturing  in 
wood  and  stone.  In  the  Episcopal  Palace  a  ceiling>painting  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  The  CastUj  now  a  prison,  commands  an 
extensive  survey  of  Friaul. 

CMdale,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii^  interesting  on  account  of  its  numer- 
ous Roman  antiquities,  lies  9  K.  to  the  E.  of  Udine. 

The  train  now  turns  towards  the  S.E.,  and  at  Buttrio  crosses 
the  Torre  by  a  long  bridge,  then  the  NatUone  beyond  stat.  8, 
Giovanni  ManzanOy  the  Italian  frontier-station  (where  the  luggage 
of  travellers  coming  from  Austria  is  examined).  The  small  Jndrio 
forms  the  frontier.  Stat.  Cormoths  (Austrian  custom-house), 
beyond  which  the  Isonto  is  crossed. 

18  M.  Gorilla,  Germ.  Oorz  (Tre  Coronej  Trieste;  RaU. 
Restaurant)  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Isonzo  in  a  hilly  district 
(13,300  inhab.).  Cathedral  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  town  is  the  dilapidated  castle  of  the  former  counts  of  the 
place,  partly  used  as  a  prison.  The  preserved  fruit  of  Gorizia  is 
highly  esteemed ;  the  best  is  sold  by  Redaelli. 

Charles  X.  of  France  (d.  1836)  is  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery  of  Castagnovizza,  on  a  height  above  the  town.  In 
the  vicinity  rises  the  Monte  Santo^  with  a  pilgrimage-church, 
commanding  a  fine  view. 

The  train  traverses  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Isonzo, 
and  at  first  runs  towards  the  S.W,,  skirting  the  sterile  Carso  and 
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the  fertile  plain  oa  tVe  1.  hank  of  the  Isonzo.  The  Wiphach^  a 
trihutary  of  the  Isoiizo,  is  crossed.  To  the  1.  of  stat.  Rubbio  is  the 
chateau  of  that  name.  Fine  view  of  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Isonzo. 
Stat.  Sagrado.  Gradisca  with  its  church  lies  on  a  height  to  the  left. 
The  train  now  turns  towards  the  S.E. ;  stat.  Ronchi. 

To  the  E.  of  stat.  Monfalcone  (Leone  d'Oro),  the  train  enters 
the  stony  wilderness  of  the  Carsa,  and  the  Adriatic  comes  in  sight 
on  the  left.  Thus  far  the  Venetian  style  of  church-architecture 
is  prevalent  throughout  the  coast- district,  the  slender  campanile 
being  always  separate  from  the  church  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Mark's. 

Aqulleiftt  18  M.  to  the  W.,  once  a  most  important  Roman  colony,  and 
at  that  period  strongly  fortified,  was  the  prineipal  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the 
v.  E.  frontier.  The  |kop«.latioa  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  frequently 
visited  the  town,  is  comfiuted  to  have  been  100,000.  It  was  then  the 
great  centre  of  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  the  N.  and  £.  of  Europe, 
a»^  supplied  the  inhabitanks  of  Illyria  and  Pannoaia  with  grain,  oil,  and 
wiiMk,  i»  Tetarm  for  slaves  aad  cattle.  The  incursions  of  the  Romans  into 
these  districts  were  always  undertaken  from  this  point.  In  452  Attila, 
exasperated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  he  encountered  here,  caused  the 
city  to  be  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  sole  trace  of  its  ancient  glory 
ia  the  OlMlAedrai,  erected  in  101dML2,  once  the  metropolitan  church  of  the 

gatriarchs  of  Aquileia.  The  place  is  now  a  poor  village  with  500  inhab., 
ut  interesting  on  account  of  the  valuable  antiquities  frequently  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  collections  in  the  Battistero  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral, QMf  Count  Cassis,  and  the  apothecary  Zantonati,  may  be  visited. 
In  1862  a  large  Castellum  Aquse  was  discovered  between  Monasiero  and 
Aquileia.  One  of  the  principal  curiosities  is  a  fine  jnosaic,  with  the  Rape 
of  Europa. 

At  8.  Qiovanni  the  Timavo^  the  Timavus  of  the  Romans,  which 
under  the  name  of  Recca  (or  Rjeka,  i.  e.  river)  is  lost  in  the 
grottoes  of  the  Carso  near  St.  Canzian,  re-appears  after  a  subter- 
ranean course  of  23  M.  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  IY2  M.  lower 
down.  A  pond  formed  by  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Farther 
on  is  Utiino,  with  an  ancient  castle  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 

At  Nabresina  the  line  unites  with  the  Vienna  and  Trieste 
Railway,  and  the  train  runs  back  a  short  way  on  the  line  just 
traversed.     From  this  point  to  Trieste,  see  p.  68. 

32^2  M.  Triesta^  and  excursions  to  Pola  and  Fiume,  see  R.  9. 

b.  BMt  Voyage  to  Trieste. 

SrsAiuoaT  three  times  a  week,  corresponding  with  the  express  train 
to  Vienna,  usually  starting  at  midnight,  and  reaching  Trieste  next 
morning^  fare  9  or  &I2  fl.;  return-ticket,  available  for  a  fortnight,  13  or 
10  fl.  —  Oondolas,  etc.,  see  p.  196. 

The  steamer  starts  from  the   Canal  S.   Marco,   opposite  the 

Piazzetta,   passes  the  Qiardini  PubbUci  (p.  231),   the  small  island 

of  8.  Elena,  and  the  fortified  island  of  8.  Andrea  del  Lido,   which 

commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  the  Lido  (p.  232).     The 

navigable  channel  is  Indicated  by  stakes.     Beautiful  retrospect  of 

Venice  on  moonlight  nights.     As  Trieste  is  approached,  a  view  is 

obtained  of  the  distant,  snow-clad  Julian  Alps,  the  light-house  of 

Salvor e,  Fbrario,  the  coast  of  Istria  to  the  S.  E.,   and  Capo  d^Istria 

in  a  bay,  and  Anally  of  the  charmingly  situated  city  of  Trieste  itself. 
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40.    From  Milan  to  Bologna. 

135  M.     Railway  in  5»(4— 7  hrs.  ^  fares  24  fr.  70,   19  fr.  15,  14  fr.  15  c. 

At  Stat.  Rogoredo  the  liue  to  Pavia  diverges  to  the  r.  (S.). 
Stat.  Melegnano^  formerly  Marignano,  is  a  memorable  place  in  the 
annals  of  mediaBval  and  modern  warfare.  Here,  on  15th  Sept., 
1515,  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  his  campaign  against  Milan,  defeated 
the  Swiss  allies  of  the  city,  15,000  of  whom  fell  in  the  action.  In 
the  environs,  and  especially  in  the  town  itself,  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  between  the  French  and  the  Anstrians,  on  7th 
June,  1859,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  Stat.  Tavazzano.  Innumerable  cuttings  for  purposes  of 
irrigation  and  drainage  here  intersect  the  plain. 

20^2  ^'"^Oiii  (Sole  ;Europa;  Tre  Rl) ,  a  town  with  18,150 
inhab.,  41/2  M.  E.  of  which  lies  Lodi  Veechio^  the  ancient  Roman 
colony  of  Laus  Pompeia,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Milan 
In  the  middle  ages.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Napoleon*s 
storming  of  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  10th  May,  1796.  Excellent 
Parmesan  cheese  (p,  239)  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Cathedral  contains  an  ancient  relief  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
Renaissance  church  of  *Incoronata^  erected  by  Bramante  in  1476, 
is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Calisto  Piazza  da  Lodi,  a  pupil  of 
Titian. 

Stations  Secugnago,  Casalpusterlengo,  Codogno. 

From  Casalpnsterlengo  and  Codogno  branch-]ine  io  Pavia^  see  p.  162, 
to  Cremona^  p.  162;  conip.  R.  29. 

Stations  S.  Stefano  and 

221/2  M.  Fiacenza  (p.  82),  where  carriages  are  frequently 
changed. 

The  railway  to  Bologna  now  follows  the  direction  of  the  Via 
jEmilia^  a  Roman  road  constructed  by  the  consul  M.  ^milius 
Lepidus,  B.  C.  187,  and  named  after  him.  This  great  route  led 
hence  to  Parma,  Rcggio,  Modena,  Bologna,  Forli,  and  Rimini 
(Ariminum)  on  the  Adriatic,  from  which  the  other  consul  C.  Fla- 
minius  Nepos  simultaneously  constructed  the  Via  Flaminia  through 
Umbria  and  Etruria  to  Rome.  These  roads  are  still  traceable  in 
many  places,  especially  as  most  of  the  modern  routes  in  Italy 
follow  the  same  direction  as  the  ancient. 

The  train  passes  8.  Lazaro,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  greatly 
enriched  in  the  18th  cent,  by  the  eminent  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
was  born  at  Fiorenzuola  in  1664  (d.  1752).  The  church  ooiitains 
his  tomb  and  pictures  by  Procaccinij  Zuechero,  etc. 

Near  stat.  Ponte  Nure  the  Nure  is  crossed.  The  train  passes 
Fontana  Fredda,  where  Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  Lombard 
kings  once  possessed  a  country-residence.  The  Arda  is  now 
crossed,  and  stat.  Fiorenisuola  reached,  a  small  but  thriving  place, 
whence  a  visit  may  be  paid  (rough  road  vi&  Caatel  Arquato)  to  the 
ruins  of  VeUeia  (p.  83). 
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Stat.  Alseno.  Then  the  small  town  of  (22 Y2  ^0  Borgo  San 
Donnino  (Crooe  Bianea;  Angela),  the  ancient  Fidentia  Julia y 
which  received  its  present  name  in  387  from  St.  Dominicus,  who  had 
suffered  martyrdom  about  a  century  earlier,  under  Maximian,  and 
to  whom  the  ancient  *Cathedral  is  dedicated.  This  church  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy;  the  admirable  facade  (the  upper 
part  unfinished)  has  three  lion  portals  in  the  Lombard  style; 
and  the  interior  with  its  round-arch  arcades  is  of  symmetrical 
proportions.  Next  stat.  CasteLguelfo ,  with  the  Torre  dC Orlando ^ 
a  ruined  castle  erected  by  the  Ghibelline  Orlando  Pallavicino 
about  1407,  for  protection  against  the  Guelph  Ottone  Terzi  of 
Parma.  The  line  crosses  the  river  Taro  by  a  bridge  of  twenty  arches, 
constructed  in  181 6 — 21  (under  Duchess  Marie  Louise,  ex-Empress 
of  the  French),  whence  a  charming  view  is  obtained  of  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  The  costumes  of  the  peasant- women  here  are 
picturesque. 

14  M.  Parma,  see  p.  239. 

8.  Ilario  is  the  only  station  between  Parma  and  Reggio ;  be- 
fore it  is  reached  the  train  crosses  the  Enza,  formerly  the  boun- 
dary between  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena.  The  train  crosses 
the  CrostolOy  and  next  reaches 

171/2  ^'  Btggio  neW  Emilia  (^Posta,  in  the  principal  street; 
Cavaletto,  near  the  Piazza ;  Caffk  Avanzi  and  della  Posta ;  cab  per 
drive  80  c,  per  hour  IY2  fr->  at  night  1  and  2  fr.  respectively), 
the  ancient  Rkegium  Lepidi,  a  town  with  broad,  well-built  streets 
with  arcades  (21,000  inhab.).  The  house  in  which  the  poet 
Lodovieo  Ariosto  (d.  1533)  was  born  in  1474,  near  the  Palazzo  del 
Comune,  is  still  shown.  In  the  Piazza  is  situated  the  *Cathedraly 
erected  in  the  15th  cent.,  with  Renaissance  facade,  completed  only 
in  the  lower  part,  in  which  interesting  traces  of  the  earlier  Roman- 
esque church  of  the  12th  cent,  are  still  observable.  At  the 
principal  entrance  are  colossal  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  by  Cle- 
menti  of  Reggio  (d.  1584),  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  other 
statues  on  the  facade  are  by  his  pupils.  The  interior,  which  has 
a  lofty  choir  and  a  crypt,  contains  several  statues  and  monuments 
by  the  same  master,  the  finest  being  the  monument  of  *Ugo 
Rangoni,  Bishop  of  Reggio,  and  nuncio  of  Paul  III.  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  (in  the  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir) ;  the  monument  of 
Horatius  Malegutius  is  also  attributed  to  him.  In  the  Ist  chapel 
on  the  1.  is  the  tomb  of  dementi  with  his  bust  by  his  pupil 
Bacchione  (1588).  At  the  entrance  to  the  Municipio  is  a  marble 
bust  of  General  Gialdini,  who  was  born  here.  —  Proceeding  to  the 
T.  past  the  Municipio,  and  following  a  broad  street  to  the  r.,  we  next 
reach  the  church  of  the  *  Madonna  della  Ohiara,  built  in  1596  from  a 
design  by  Balbi,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  covered  with  a  dome, 
and  consecrated  in  1599.  It  is  adorned  vrith  frescoes  in  the  nave 
as  far  as  the  dome  and  in  the  N.  aisle  by  Luca  Ferrari  (1605 — 54) 
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of  Reggto,  a  pnpil  of  Guido  Rciii.  The  altar  in  tlie  latter,  presented 
by  the  town  in  1621,  has  an  altar-piece  hytSfttemino.  The  f^«eeeoe6 
in  the  choir  are  by  Tiarini  of  Bologna  of  the  school  of  Caracci ;  the 
Annunciation  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  is  by  CaHo  Caliari 
(brother  of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  the  frescoes  in  the  S.  trfcnsept  by 
LUmello  Spada  and  others.  —  8,  Prospwo  (reached  by  passing 
through  the  arches  to  the  r.  of  the  cathedral)  was  entirely  re- 
erected  in  1504  by  Gnsparo  Bisi  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Lombard 
edifice,  to  which  the  six  marble  lions  of  the  facade  originally 
belonged.  The  choir  contains  damaged  frescoes  by  Campi  and 
Procaccini,  and  pictures  by  Tiarini.  —  The  Mtuicmna  della  Con- 
cexiont  is  a  handsome  modern  church  in  the  main  street  ddjointng 
the  theatre,  and  near  the  railway-station.  The  I%ea*r«,  the  chief 
boast  of  Reggio ,  is  a  remarkably  fine  edifice  for  so  smull «  town. 
—  Reggio  also  possesses  a  Library  and  a  3f»«eum,  containing  the 
natural  history  collection  of  the  celebrated  SpaUanxaiH^  born  tit 

Reggio  in  1729  (d.  1799). 

Diligence  from  Reggio  to  jr«Rf«m  (p.  190)  daily  in  7  lifs.  (ft««  6  fr.). 

At  Soaadiano,  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Reggio,  is  the  chateau  of  tiite 
Bojardi,  afterwards  that  of  the  Bentivogli. 

Corrd^o,  9  M.  to  the  K.G.  of  Reggio,  formerly  the  capita!  of  a 
principality  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  was  tbe  bitrtliplaoe  (iM 
1494)  of  the  celebrated  painter  Antonio  Alleffri  dm  CHregpto.  Old  copies 
of  his  two  earliest  works  are  preserved  here. 

Excursion  to  Canossa,  8  hrs.  there  and  back ;  carriageti  at  the  'stabili- 
mento  di  ▼etCure''  at  Reggio  near  the  Albergo  della  Posta  (with  one  horse 
15,  with  two  horses  20 — ^  fr.).  The  route  is  by  the  road  to  Hassa  (p.  !2^1), 
traversing  a  fertile  and  picturesque  plain,  enclosed  by  hills  which  at  first 
are  sprinkled  with  villas,  and  leading  by  Pajanello  and  Vtzxafio  (on  the 
hills  to  the  r.  lies  Quatltocastella  ^  with  the  ruins  of  four  caiitles  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany^  d.  1115)  to  the  smali 
village  of  Pecorile  (tavern).  The  route  beyond  this  point  must  be  continued 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  The  path  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  leads  through 
the  village,  and  then  to  the  r.  towards  the  church  of  tknola ,  which  is 
left  on  the  hill  to  the  r.  \  at  the  comer  of  the  hill  Canossa  comes  in  sight, 
and  the  path  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  village  along  the  dreary  bed  of 
the  Campola.  The  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  cadtle  hill  occupies  1  far. ;  then 
ascend  for  ijs  hr.  in  the  direction  of  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  which  li«t 
three -'quarters  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  follow  a  level  path  round  the 
castle-rock  and  at  the  back  of  the  small  village  of  Canoisa  (poor  tavern), 
and  finally  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  rock ,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
scanty,  ivy^clad  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Oaaoasa.  The  castle  onds  belonged 
to  the  Countess  of  Tuscany  above  mentioned,  and  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Reggio  in  1255.  The  Emp.  Henry  IV.  performed 
penance  here  in  presence  of  Pope  Gregory  VIl.  during  three  days  in  1077. 
The  castle-well  contains  good  water.  Magnificent  view  of  tlj«  Apemiines 
towards  the  S.,  witll  the  well  preserved  castle  of  Rossena  in  the  foreground, 
and  of  the  vast  plain  ^of  the  Po  towards  the  K.,  with  Parma,  ELeggio, 
and  Modena. 

A  little  beyond  Reggio  the  railway  passes  S.  MauHziOy  where 
Ariosto  freqiietilly  resided  at  the  house  of  the  Maleguzzi.  J?ti&rera, 
with  a  ca'stle  of  the  Bojardi,  is  the  only  station  between  Reggio 
and  Modena.     The  Secchia  is  then  crossed. 

15  M.  M^detta,  see  R.  42. 

The  train  continues  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  Via  ifimllia 
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("p.  236)  and  crosses  the  Panxtto  neat  8.  Am6ro$rk>.  Slitt.  C^ittel- 
francOy  a  small  town,  supposed  to  be  the  Forum  Qallorum  where 
Antony  was  defeated  by  Octa^ian  and  fiirtius,  B.  C.  43.  Near 
stations  Samoggia  and  Lavino  the  train  crosses  the  Yivers  of  these 
names,  and  then  the  narrow  J?«no,  the  ancient  Kktnui^  or  Amnit 
Bononitn^ii.  As  Bologna  is  approached  the  country  is  open  and 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation ;  the  Monte  delta  Guardia  (p.  258) 
is  a  conspicuous  point ;  and  to  the  r.  rises  the  tower  of  the  Certoaa 
(p.  258)  with  the  Campo  Santo.  The  approach  to  Bolognft  is 
remarkably  picturesque. 

23  M.  B^ognA  (*BttU.  Restaurant),  gee  R.  43. 


41.    Parma. 

Hotels.  Albekoo  pblla  Posta  ,  in  the  principal  street ,  adjacent  to 
the  post-office,  B.  l*|t,  L.  ijs,  A.  ifs/ omnibus  ^{i  fr.  ^  Concordia^  LboMIs 
d'^obo;  Italia,  in  the  narrow  Via  S.  Lucia,  near  the  cathedral,  with 
restaurant,  B.  I'ls,  L.  and  A.  1  fr.  \  Pavone  ;  Croce  Biamca. 

Bestavraata.  *  Italia  (see  above),  entrance  from  the  side-street;  Ca/i 
Ckivour^  Via  S.  Lucia. 

Gab  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.,  two-horse  1  fr.  60  c. ;  at  night  l^ji 
or  2  fr.  \  per  hour  1  fr.  60  c.  or  2  fr. ;  omnibus  40  or  60  c,  trunk  20  c. 

*^Parm€ian  Chee**"  (ParmeggiaHo),  here  termed  Cfrana,  is  a  misnomer, 
as  it  is  manufactured  in  Lombardy,  in  the  district  between  the  Ticino, 
Po,  and  Adda,  and  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parma.  The  most  esteemed 
quality  is  produced  at  Oorgonitdlay  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  about  21(4 
U.  N.  of  r»il.  Stat.  Uelao  (p.  156). 

Panaa,  situated  on  the  river  Parmay  a  town  of  entirely  modern 
appearance,  but  of  very  ancient  origin,  was  founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  in  B.  C.  183  constituted 
a  Roman  colony  at  the  same  time  with  Mutina  (Modena).  tt  was 
subsequently  extended  by  Augustus,  and  termed  Colonia  ^ulia  Au- 
gusta Parma.  In  the  middle  ages  it  adhered  to  the  Guelphs, 
in  1245  ft  was  besieged  by  £mp.  Frederick  II.,  and  was  afterwards 
the  scene  of  a  succession  of  fierce  struggles  between  the  rival  Vis- 
conti,  Soaligers  (p.  173),  Terzi,  «tc.  In  1545  it  became  the  seat 
of  princes  of  the  house  of  Farn^ese^  who  were  Dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  iind  in  1731  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Spain. 
In  1815  it  became  th«  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma  under  Marie 
Louise,  ex-Empress  of  the  French  (d.  1847),  and  she  was  succeeded 
by  Duke  Charles  II.  who  was  banished  in  1848.  Charles  III.  was 
assassinated  in  1854,  and  in  1859  his  widow  was  superseded 
by  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Parma,  the  capital  of  an  episcopal  diocese,  with  47,067  inhab., 
possesses  an  university,  many  spacious,  neglected  looking  buildings, 
aud  broad  streets.  Thie  ancient  Via  MmiUa  (p.  236)  intersects 
the  town,  ftom  the  Porta  8,  Miehele  to  the  Porta  8.  Croce^  crossing 
the  ^Pia%%a  Orande  with  the  Palazxo  M  Comune,  or  del  Oovemo 
(PI.  20),  whence  two  streets  to  the  r.  lead  to  the  Piomm,  del 
Duomo,     The 
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^Cathedral  (PI.  1),  an  admirable  example  of  the  Lombard- 
Romaneaque  style,  begun  in  1117,  but  not  completed  till  the  13th 
cent.,  is  a  cruciform  structure  surmounted  by  a  dome,  with 
somewhat  raised  choir  above  a  crypt,  and  a  broad  facade  with  a 
triple  columnar  gallery.  The  three  portals  are  embellished  with 
two  huge  lions  and  four  of  smaller  size,  executed  in  1281  by  Bono 
da.  BisofUj  and  sculptures  by  Bianchino,  1493. 

The  Intebiob,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  rests  on  fourteen  articulat- 
ed pillars,  above  which  runs  a  fine  triforium.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave 
was  painted  by  Oirolamo  Matzola.  3rd  chapel  on  the  r.,  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross  in  relief  by  Benedetto  AnUlami  (1178)5  4th  chapel  r.,  frescoea  of 
the  15th  cent.  5  5th  chapel  r.,  frescoes  by  Rondani^  a  pupil  of  Gorreggio. 
To  the  r.  of  the  steps  to  the  choir  is  the  Cappella  8.  Agata  with  an  altar- 
piece  by  Gatti,  and  on  the  r.  a  bust  of  Petrarch,  who  was  archdean  of  the 
cathedral,  a  work  of  1713.  The  octagonal  Dome  is  adorned  with  an 
♦Assumption  by  Correggio  (p.  238).  to  whom  Parma  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  importance  in  the  history  of  art-,  this  was  one  of  the  last  (1526—30) 
great  works  of  the  master,  but  has  [unfortunately  been  much  injured  by 
damp.  The  figures  and  groups  of  angels  are  especially  admired.  Koon  is 
the  best  hour  for  inspecting  the  painting.  Persons  not  liable  to  dizziness 
may  ascend  into  the  dome  to  examine  the  painting  more  closely,  but  no 
great  advantage  is  thus  gained.  (Copies  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  242.) 
To  the  r.  above  the  tribune  are  portraits  of  Correggio  and  his  family.  In 
the  Choir,  David  and  St.  Cecilia,  by  Camillo  Procaccini,  and  good  half 
Gothic  stalls  by  Cristoforo  Lendenari  (1473).  —  The  Crypt,  a  spacious 
cruciform  structure  with  thirty-eight  columns,  contains  monuments  of 
the  (r.)  Canon  Montini  (1507),  the  jurist  Prati  farther  on,  by  Clementi  (1542), 
and  of  Bernardo  degli  Uberti.  Principal  altar  also  by  Clementi.  5th  Chapel 
to  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent.,  on  the  1.  St.  Peter, 
on  the  r.  SS.  Sebastian  and  Catharine.  The  sacristy  also  contains  frescoes 
of  the  same  period,  and  intarsias  by  Lucchino  Bianco.  —  In  the  3rd  chapel 
from  the  altar  a  Descent  from  the  Cross ,  a  relief  by  Benedetto  Antelatui, 
1178.  The  Cap.  S.  Agata ,  the  first  beyond  the  side-entrance ,  contains  a 
monument  (1713)  to  the  memory  of  Petrarch^  who  was  archdeacon  of  the 
cathedral  (see  above). 

The  ♦Baptistery  (PI.  2),  constructed  of  white  marble  darkened 
by  age,  externally  octagonal,  with  four  round-arched  portals,  and 
consisting  of  six  storeys  with  colonnades,  was  designed  by  Benedetto 
Antelami,  and  erected  in  1196—1270.  Around  nearly  the  whole 
building  runs  a  series  of  medallions,  representing  various  animals 
of  symbolical  import.  The  portals  are  adorned  with  scriptural 
subjects,  the  finest  being  the  Last  Judgment  on  the  W.  portal. 
All  these  sculptures  are  probably  by  Antelami.  The  flat  roof  is 
surmounted  by  eight  turrets. 

The  Interior  (closed  ^  key  in  the  house  opposite  the  S.  entrance)  is 
sixteen-sided,  with  niches  below  and  two  galleries  above,  and  graceful 
columns  on  the  walls.  The  sculptures  have  only  been  partly  completed. 
The  old  frescoes  in  the  dome  (13th— 14th  cent.)  represent  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist,  with  a  number  of  saints  below.  The  whole  population  of 
Parma  since  1216  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  here.  The  font  dates 
from   1294.     Altar-piece  by   Filippo  Mazzola  (15th  cent.). 

At  the  back  of  the  cathedral  is  situated  the  church  of 
*8.  Oiovaani  Evangelista  (PI.  10),  belonging  to  an  ancient 
Benedictine  monastery,    which  has  been  recently  restored.     This 
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elegant  cruciform  structure,  covered  with  a  dome,  with  aisles  and 

two  series  of  chapels,  was  erected  in  1510  by  Bernardino  Zaccagni. 
Interior.  In  the  two  first  chapels  on  the  1.,  *frcscoe8  by  Parmeggia- 
nino  (SS.  Lucia  and  Apollonia,  two  deacons,  S.  Giorgio  and  S.  Agata);  in 
the  Ist  chapel  on  the  r.,  a  iiandsome  monument  of  the  Countess  San- 
vitale-Montenuovo ;  in  the  2nd  a  Nativity,  by  Giacomo  Francia^  1519.  The 
|ombre  Dome  is  adorned  with  *frescoes  by  Correggio,  representing  Christ 
in  glory ,  surrounded  by  apostles  and  angels,  painted  in  1520 — 24  (the  best 
time  to  see  them  is  at  noon  or  4  p.  m.  \  copies  in  the  picture-gallery,  see 
p.  242).  The  half-dome  of  the  Choir  containing  a  Coronation  of  Mary  by 
Correggio  was  removed  in  1584  (the  original  of  the  principal  group  is  in 
the  Library,  p.  242 ;  copies  of  other  parts  of  this  great  composition  by  Ann. 
and  Ag.  (3aracci  are  in  the  picture-gallery,  see  p.  242).  The  new  dome 
of  the  choir  was  adorned  with  a  copy  of  the  complete  work  by  Cesare 
Aretusi.  The  handsome  choir-stalls  are  by  Zucchi  and  Testa.  In  the 
archway  of  the  door  of  the  sacristy  (N.  transept)  *S.  Giovanni  by  Correg- 
gio. The  picturesque  monastery-courts  (to  the  1.  of  the  church)  are  not 
now  accessible.  Among  the  guests  who  have  been  entertained  in  the 
monastery  were  King  Charles  Emmanuel,  when  a  fugitive  in  1798,  Pope 
Pius  VI.  as  a  prisoner  of  the  French  in  1799,  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  18(fc. 

The  ^Madonna  della  Steccata  (PI.  11),  an  imitation  of  8t. 
Peter's  (a  Greek  cross  with  rounded  ends),  designed  by  Bernardino 
Zaccagni  in  1521,  is  situated  in  the  street  leading  from  the  princi- 
pal piazza  to  the  (formerly)  ducal  palace.  It  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  hyAnselmi  B,nd  Parmeggianino  on  the  archway  of  the  choir, 
and  contains  monuments  of  Bertrando  liossi  (corner-chapel  on  the 
r.,  1527),  Guido  da  Correggio  (corner-chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir, 
by  Qiov.  Franc,  da  (jlrado\  Count  Neipperg,  second  husband  of 
the  empress  Marie  Louise  of  France,  by  Bartolini  (in  the  S. 
transept,  1829),  Ottavio  Farnese,  and  Sforzino  Sforza  (corner- 
chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  choir,  by  QradOy  1529).  In  the  corner- 
chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  a  *Madonna  of  the  school  of  Maz- 
zola  "(before  the  time  of  Correggio). 

In  the  Piazza  di  Corle  is  the  Palaiso  Dneale  (PI.  18),  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  French  pictures  by  David^  Oerard,  Le  Gros,  etc. 

To  the  N.  E.  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  which  is  passed  on  the  1., 
is  the  *Palaiso  Farnese,  containing  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
antiquities  and  pictures,  as  well  as  a  considerable  library  (cross  the 
court  and  ascend  a  broad  flight  of  steps  to  the  I);  open  daily  9 — 4, 
and  on  festivals  10 — 2  o'clock. 

On  the  half-storey  is  the  Museo  di  Antichitik ,  containing  Roman  anti- 
quities, chiefly  from  Velleia  (p.  83).  1st  Boom :  Vares  (Peleus  and  Thetis, 
Bellerophon  and  the  Chimera ,  ^Theft  of  the  tripod) ,  in  the  centre  a 
mosaic  representing  a  gladiator.  —  2nd  R. :  Eronzes  :  Apollo  \  Bacchus  ^ 
head  of  a  child;  Hadrian  in  gilded  bronze;  ^drunken  Hercules,  a  marble 
statuette;  the  Tabula  Alimeniaria  of  Trajan,  containing  directions  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  children.  —  3rd  R. :  Vases  and  crystal.  —  4th  R. : 
opposite  the  entrance,  a  good  torso  of  a  youth;  Zeus;  four  draped  female 
statues;  torso  in  basalt;  Livia  (all  these  from  Velleia);  bust  of  Marie 
Louise  by  Canova.    Finally  a  collection  of  coin?,  containing  well-preserved 

fold  coins  and  trinkets  of  the  later  Empire.  A  corridor  to  the  1.  of  the 
rd  room  contains  a  few  Egyptian  antiquities.  It  also  leads  to  the  — 
5th  R. :  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  relics  of  the  prehistoric  flint 
and  bronze  periods.  To  the  r.  is  the  —  6th  R. :  architectural  fragments 
from  the  excavations  in  the  ancient  theatre  of  Parma.    A  stair  from  the 
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Ist  room  leads  to  an  apartment  containing  Roman   inscriptions,  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  places  where  they  were  found. 

The  *Picture  Gallery  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  1st  Room  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  note.  —  2nd  R. :  (1.)  the- celebrated  ^Madonna  della 
Scala  (formerly  in  the  church  della  Scala)  by  Correggio  ^  unfortunately 
much  damaged;  pictures  by  Parmesan  masters  before  Correggio  (e.  g. 
Pierilario  i/a^^oia, Madonna  with  saints;  Araldi^  Annunciation),  and  others 
after  Correggio  (e.  g.  Girolatno  Mazzola^  Holy  Family;  Francesco  MazzoUt^ 
surnamed  Parmeggianino ^  Nuptials  of  the  Virgin;  copy  of  the  Madonna 
del  ColiO  Lungo  in  the  Pitti  Palace;  others  by  Anselmi^  Rondaniy  etc.).  — 
The  door  opposite  the  entrance  leads  to  two  rooms  containing  works  of 
the  14th  and  15th  cent. ;  beyond  them  is  the  —  5th  R.,  which  with  the 
following  room  contains  the  best  pictures  in  the  collection:  *Christ  in 
glory,  with  the  Madonna,  SS.  John,  Paul,  and  Catharine,  by  Giulio 
Romano^  after  a  sketch  by  Raphael ,  in  the  Louvre ;  Murillo^  Job  j  *  Van 
Dyck,  Portrait;  Van  der  Heist ^  Portrait;  Garofalo^  Madonna  among 
clouds.  —  6th  R. :  Correggio^  *Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Martyrdom  of 
Placidus  and  Flavia;  Fr.  Francia  (?),  Madonna;  *Cwm  da  Conegliano, 
two  Madonnas ;  Holbein^  Portrait  of  Erasmus ;  Head  by  Leon,  da  Vinci.  — 
The  adjoining  corridor  contains  water-colour  *copies  of  the  works  of 
Correggio  and  his  pupils  by  the  talented  engraver  Toschi  (d.  1854).  — 
7th  R. :  ^Correggio.,  Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo.  —  8th  Bl  :  ToicM^  Drawings 
after  ;. Correggio;  bust  of  Toschi.  —  9th  R. :  *CorreggiOy  Madonna  della 
Scodella.  —  10th  R. :  Portraits.  —  11th  R. :  Landscapes.  —  12th  (circular) 
R. :  Works  by  modern  artists ;  two  colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus 
in  basalt,  found  in  the  imperial  palaces  at  Rome.  —  iSth  R. :  Over  the 
entrance,  on  the  r.  and  1.,  and  also  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  ^copies 
of  Correggio's  Coronation  of  Mary  (in  S.  Giovanni,  p.  241)  by  Anntitale 
and  Agostino  Caracci;  Twelve  Apostles  by  Spagnoletto.  To  the  r.,  farther 
on :  Fr.  Francia^  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  Enthroned  Madonna,  1515; 
Lod.  Caracci,  Entombment  of  Mar>' ;  Titian,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross ;  Fra 
Paolo  da  Pistoja,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  *Otov.  Bellini,  Christ  as  a  boy 
with  the  Scriptures ;  1.  Tintoretto,  Entombment ;  Tiepolo,  Heresy  conquered 
by  Religion;  Annib.  Caracci,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  Giovanni  da  S. 
Giovanni,  A  merry  party.  Statue  of  Marie  Louise  in  a  sitting  posture,  in 
marble,  by  Canova.  The  door  to  the  1.  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
leads  to  the  studio  of  Toschi  (see  above),  which  contains  admirable 
engravings  from  Correggio,  Raphael,  etc. 

The  door  opposite  the  pic tuxe* gallery  in  the  same  storey  leadB  to  the 
^Library  (PI.  23),  containing  80,000  vols,  and  4000  MSS.;  several  of  the 
latter  are  of  Oriental  origin,  amongst  them  the  Koran  which  the  Emp. 
Leopold  I.  found  in  1683  in  the  tent  of  the  grand  vizier  Cara  Mustapha 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna;  the  'Uvx«-  d^hefures'  (prayer- 
book)  of  Henry  II.;  a  Dante  written  by  Petrarch  ii>,  1370;  the  original 
fresco  of  Correggio''s  Coronation  of  Mary  from  S.  Giovanni  (p.  241) ;  a  room 
with  frescoes  from  the  'Divine  Comedy"'  by  Franc.  Scaramuzza,  now  the 
director  of  the  academy,  completed  in  1857. 

The  dilapidated  Teatro  Fl»nie«e»  also  utuated  hei'e  (keys  kept  by  the 
custodian  of  the  picture-gallery,  fee  30  c),  was  erected  in  1618 — 28  by 
Duke  Ranuccio  Farnese.  The  (formerly)  ducal  Tipograjia  (PI.  28),  founded 
by  Bodoni  in  1766,  is  celebrated  for  its  admirable  printing. 

The  custodians  of  the  picture-gallery  also  keep  the  keys  (fee 
50  c.)  of  the 

^Convento  di  &.  Paolo  (PI.  13),  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery, 
now  a  school,  an  insignificant  building,  but  remarkable  for  the 
charming  ^Frescoes  by  Correggio  in  the  Camera  di  8,  Paolo,  one  of 
the  apartments,  which  was  thus  decorated  by  order  of  the  abbess 
Giovanna  da  Piaceuza  in  1519  (the  best  preserved  works  of  the 
master):   over  the  chimney-piece  Diana,  on  the  ceiling  Cupids 
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and  emblems  of  the  chase,  on  the  frieze  the  Graces,  Fortuna, 
Adonis,  etc.  The  most  favourable  light  is  in  sunny  weather, 
10 — 12  a.  m.  The  adjacent  room  was  adorned  with  paintings  by 
AL  Al^rdi  (d.  1528). 

Quitting  the  museum  and  crossing  the  small  river  Parma  by 
the  PofUe  Verde,  we  soon  reach  the  (formerly)  Ducal  Garden,  at 
the  N.  end  of  which  is  the  PalazEO  d^  Oiftrdino  (PI.  19),  erected 
by  Ottavio  Farnese,  and  adorned  with  numerous  frescoes.  One  of 
the  apartmentG  contains  the  Rape  of  Europa,  the  Triumph  of  Venus, 
the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  etc.,  by  Agostino  Caracci. 

The  garden  adjoins  the  Stradjone,  a  promenade  encircling  the 
town,  and  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  former  fSortiticatlons. 

From  Parma  to  Mantua  dUigence  daily  at  5  a.  m.   (7  fr.),  see  p.  180. 


42.   Modena. 

Hotels.  Albekgo  Reale  (PI.  a),  E.  2,  L.  »|2,  D.  3—4,  A.  «!<  fr-^ 
*Albergo  S.  Makco  (PI.  b),  commercial,  good  cuisine  ^  Mondatora  (PI.  c); 
Leopakdo  (PI.  d).  T-  Caffe  Nazionale,  Corso  della  Via  Emilia,  opposite 
the  Dogana  (PI.  IS).  Birraria  on  the  W.  rampart.s,  between  the  Porta 
S.  Agostino  and  Baloardo  di  S.  Francesco.  —  Gab  with  one  horse  70, 
with  two  90  c.  per  drive,  at  night  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  hour  1  fr.  10 
or  1  fr.  70  c,  at  night  1  fr.  40  c.  or  2  fr.  ^  each  additional  half-hour  50 
or  80  c.  —  Military  Music  on  Sunday  forenoons  in  summer  in  the  Giardini 
Pubblici,  and  once  weekly  in  the  evening  in  the  Baloardo  di  S.  Pietro.  — 
Arena  Goldoni,  an  open-air  theatre  near  the  Porta  Bologna  (1  or  ^ja  fr.).  — 
Zanichelli,  bookseller,  Corso  di  Via  Emilia. 

Modena,  a  town  with  55,000  inhab.,  situated  in  a.fertile  plain 
between  the  Secehia  and  the  Panaro,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  that  name,  and  now  that  of  the  province  of  Emilia,  ]>08- 
sesses  broad  streets,  spacious  arcades,  an  university,  and  an  aca- 
demy of  art.  It  was  the  ancient  Mutina,  in  the  domiiKOiis  of  the 
Gallic  Boii;  it  became  a  Roman  colony  B.  C.  183,  and  being 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Mediolanum  (Milan),  was 
a  place  of  some  importance. 

After  the  murder  of  Geesar,  Brutus  was  besieged  here  by  Antony  for 
four  months,  Dec.  44  to  April  43  B.  C.  (Bellum  Mutinense);  but  the  latter 
was  defeated  by  Ootavian  with  the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  and  compel- 
led to  raise  the  siege.  —  In  the  middle  ages  Modena  belonged  1o  the 
estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  but  eventually  obtained  its  independence 
and  became  the  scene  of  violent  conflicts  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  In  1288  Obizzo  cTEste  gained  possession  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  his  descendants  continued  to  enjoy.  In  1452  Borso  was  created 
Duke  of  Modena  by  Emp.  Frederick  III.,  and  in  1470  obtained  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Ferrara  from  Pope  Paul  II.  The  House  of  Este  now  soon 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  Hercules  I.  (1471 — 1505)  and  his  son 
Cardinal  HippolyPui  d'Este  (1479—1520)  were  the  patrons  of  AriOBto,  and 
Alphonso  II.  (1558—97),  the  patron  of  Tasso  (comp.  p.  192).  On  the, death 
of  Alphonso  II.,  without  issue,  the  states  of  Modena  and  Reggio  (but  not 
that  of  Ferrara)  fell  to  his  kinsman  Cesare  d'Este  (1598),  husband  of 
Virginia  de**  Medici,  daughter  of  Grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  of  Florence. 
Hercules  III.  (d.  1808),  who  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville  lost  Modena  in 
1801,  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Este.  Through  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
who  married  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  duchy  came  into  the  possession  of 
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the  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  1814.  The  insurrections 
of  1848  and  1861  were  quelled  with  cruel  severity.  Francis  V.,  the  last 
duke,  quitted  his  dominions  in  1869  and  went  over  to  the  Austrians. 

The  ^Cathedral  (Pi.  1),  begun  in  the  Romanesque  style  in 
1099  by  Lanfranco,  consecrated  in  1184,  has  a  superstructure  of 
later  date.  The  fa^de  is  relieved  by  a  large  rose  window  and  a 
simple  colonnade  (three  arches  resting  on  columns  in  the  wall 
and  enclosed  by  a  larger  arcb),  which  is  continued  round  the 
whole  building.  The  portals  are  adorned  with  the  often  recurring 
marble  lions.  The  rude  sculptures  of  the  facade,  representing  the 
history  of  the  first  men  and  the  death  of  King  Arthur,  are  by  Ni- 
eolau^  and  OuUelmus  (about  1100);  on  the  S.  side,  to  the  r.  near 
the  choir,  is  the  history  of  St.  Geminianus,  a  relief  by  Agoatino  da 
Firenxe,  1442  (perhaps  Agostino  di  Duccio). 

The  Interiob  is  low  and  heavy,  but  of  handsome  proportions.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  alternate  pillars  and  columns,  over  which 
runs  a  triforium,  and  the  vaulting  is  jpointed.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
1.,  a  late  Gothic  ^altar  of  terracotta^  ard  chapel  1.,  a  Coronation  of  Mary 
with  saints  on  a  gold  ground,  bv  Serafintis  de  8erafinis  ^  the  oldest  extant 
picture  of  the  school  ofHodena  (1385)  \  4tli  chapel  I.,  Madonna  in  clouds,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Sebastian ,  and  John  the  Baptist ,  by  Dosio  Dossi.  By  the 
Opposite  pillar  is  the  pulpit  by  Tommaso  di  Campione.  1322;  very  ancient 
font,  to  the  r.  of  the  approach  to  the  choir,  adapted  for  the  piirpose  from 
the  capital  of  a  column.  Choir-stalls  by  Cristo/oro  Lendenari,  1465;  in 
the  choir,  on  the  r.,  sculptures  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  by 
Nicolaus  and  OuUelmus^  representing  the  Passion.  By  the  1.  entrance  to 
the  choir,  and  on  the  1.  side  of  the  choir,  are  several  monuments  of  the 
Rangoni  family,  the  best  being  that  (designed  by  Qiulio  Romano)  of  Claudio, 
Count  of  Castelvetro  (d.  1^7),  husband  of  Lucrezia,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  scholar  Pico  of  Mirandola  (p.  181);  and  that  of  Hercules  III. 
of  Este  (d.  18(X3).  The  lofty  crypt,  with  four  lions  at  the  entrance,  and 
supported  by  thirty  slender  columns,  most  of  them  with  Romanesque 
capitals,  the  fluted  ones  in  front  of  the  high-altar  being  antique,  contains 
the  tomb  of  St.  Geminianus;  over  the  altar  on  the  r.  a  Madonna  and 
four  saints  by  Mazzoni. 

The  *13ampanile,  or  La  Ohirlandina  (PI.  2),  erected  in  1224 — 

1319,  335  ft.  in  height,   is  one  of  the  finest  in  N.  Italy,     It  leans 

slightly  towards  the  back  .of  the  cathedral,  which  is  itself  somewhat 

out  of  the  perpendicular. 

In  the  campanile  is  preserved  an  old  Secehia,  or  pitcher,  which  the 
Modenese  (Oeminiani)  captured  from  the  Bolognese  (Petronii)  at  the  battle 
of  Rapolino,  16th  Nov.,  1325.  Alessandro  Tassoni  of  Modena  (1565—1685) 
has  humorously  described  this  incident  in  his  comic  epic  poem  ^La  Secchia 
Rapita'  (1616).  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1860  in  the  principal 
street,  behind  the  cathedral. 

S.  Pietro  (PI.  10),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town ,  is  a  spacious 
church  with  double  aisles ,  a  good  facade  of  brick ,  and  groined 
vaulting,  partly  in  the  pointed,  and  partly  in  the  circular  style. 
2nd  Altar  on  the  r.,  Pietk  by  Herri  de  Bles;  3rd  altar  r.,  Assump- 
tion by  Dosso  Dossi ;  in  the  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir,  *Moum- 
ing  for  the  dead  Christ,  In  terracotta ,  by  Antonio  BegareUi  of  Mo- 
dena (d.  1555).  Six  statues  in  the  nave  by  the  same  master.  The 
Madonna  and  Child  in  clouds ,  with  four  saints  below,  a  group  in 
the   S.   transept,   was  begun  by  BegareUi  and  completed  by  Ms 
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nephew  Lodovico.  2iid  Altar  on  the  1.,  Madonna  in  clouds  with 
two  saints  by  Oiambattista  Doasi. 

S.  Francesco  (PI.  6)  contains  a  "^Descent  from  the  Cross  (in 
the  chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  choir)  hy  Begarelli^  an  imposing  compo- 
sition in  terracotta,  with  thirteen  life-size  figures. 

S.  AgOBtinOy  noYf  8,  Mickile  (PI.  3),  is  uninteresting.  The 
old  choir  of  S.  Agostino  only  is  now  used  as  a  church.  The  body 
of  the  church  (keys  at  the  Ragloneria  of  the  Ospedale  Civico  op- 
posite) contains  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  savants  Carolus  8igo- 
nma  (1524—85)  and  Lod.  Ant.  Muratori  (1672—1750)  of  Modena, 
the  latter  chiefly  eminent  as  an  historian  of  Italy  (monument  to 
him,  see  below),  and  a  Pietk  by  Begarelli. 

The  lEiisco  Lapidario,  in  the  court  to  the  1.  of  S.  Agostino,  con- 
tains Roman  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi,  and  in  the  passage  to  the 
1.  two  medieval  monuments  of  1312  and  1309  respectively. 

The  Piazza  Muratori  in  the  main  street  is  adorned  with  a 
marble  statue  to  the  celebrated  historian  of  that  name  (see  above). 

The  *Palauo  Ducale  (PI.  15),  at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  a  magnificent  edifice  with  a  handsome  court,  begun 
under  Francis  I.-  in  1634  by  the  Roman  liartolommeo  Avanzinij 
contains  a  Picture  Gallery  (open  daily  9 — 3 ;  entrance  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  second  floor;  catalogue  3  fr.). 

2nd  Room:  24.  Simone  Avanzi,  Madonna  and  angels  (1370);  withoui 
number,  Bamdba  da  Modena^  3Iadonna  (14th  cent.);  33.  Gherardo  da 
Haarlem  (or  rather  by  an  early  master  of  the  school  of  Bologna),  Cruci- 
fixion ;  *36.  Bianchi  Ferrari  (Correggio's  teacher),  Annunciation ;  43.  Filippo 
Lippi  (f),  Madonna;  48.  Crucifixion,  attributed  to  Andrea  Mantegna;  51. 
Bernardino  Loseo  ^  Madonna  and  two  saints  (1515);  58.  Marco  Meloni^ 
Madonna  and  two  saints  (1504).  —  3rd  R. :  *60.  Correggio^  Ganymede 
carried  off  by  the  eagle  (ceiling-painting);  66.  Correggio^  Angels.  Then  a 
number  of  frescoes,  comprising  nine  scenes  from  the  iEneid  (transferred 
to  canvas),  by  Niecolb  delV  Abbate  of  Modena  (1512 — 71);  by  the  same 
master,  the  octagonal  piece  No.  107,  with  singers  and  musiciiins.  —  4th  R. : 
108—112.  Ceiling-paintings  by  Tintoretto  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses; 
115 — 118,  by  the  same  master;  117.  Titian,  Portrait  of  a  lady ;  129.  Madonna 
and  saints  after  Palma  Vecchio;  140.  Palma  Giovine,  Allegory;  141.  Boni- 
fdzio.  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  143.  Gima  da  Conegliano,  Descent  from  the 
Cross.  —  5th  R. :  *149.  Guido  Reni,  Christ  on  the  Cross;  168.  Guercino^ 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter;  in  the  centre  the  statue  of  a  wounded  warrior 
by  Obbigi.  This  room  and  the  8th  contain  a  number  of  drawings.  — 
6th  R. :  189, 190.  Garo/alo^  Madonna  and  saints ;  176.  Dosso  Doisi,  Adoration 
of  the  Child ;  178,  191,  193,  by  the  same  master.  In  the  centre  a  marble 
statue  of  Psyche  by  Capelli.  —  7t.h  R. :  201.  Lodovico  Caracci,  Flora;  204. 
Annibale  Caracci,  Venus.  —  8th  R. :  unimportant ,  and  most  of  the  names 
questionable  (among  the  drawings  are  the  *Judgment  of  Paris  and  the 
Flight  of  Helen).  —  9th  R. :  297.  Madonna ,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto.  To 
the  left  is  the  —  10th  R.  (Bala  Grande):  Statue  of  Francis  I.  by  Bernini; 
two  landscapes,  without  numbers,  by  Salvator  Rosa;  325,346.  Tintoretto, 
Mythological  pictures ;  355.  Guercino,  liiiptials  of  St.  Catharine ;  348.  Lionello 
Spada ,  Gipsy  woman.  —  11th  R. :  iOi.  Gasparo  Pagano,  Nuptials  of  St. 
Catharine.  —  12th  R. :  Nugari,  Copy  of  Correggio's  La  Notte ;  pictures  by 
Malatesta,  the  director  of  the  gallery.  —  Room  to  the  r.  (generally  closed): 
*423.  Giorgione  (more  probably  Palma  Vecchio),  Portrait  of  a  lady;  *488. 
Raphael  (more  probably  by  another  pupil  of  Perugino),  Madonna  and 
Child  ;  490.  Murillo,  Portrait  of  a  Benedictine ;  458.  Memling,  St.  Christo'-'^  ~ 
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an  old  copy  of  the  original  at  Munich ;  Bern.  Lutni^  Infant  John  \  Oiulio 
Romano^  Study  of  a  head.  —  Another  room  contains  mediaeval  curiosities 
and  other  objects,  among  them  a  fine  cabinet  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

On  the  flrst  floor  of  the  palace  istheliibrarjr  (BiMkUeaifkteMse), 
with  90,000  vols,  and  3000  MSS.  (closed  Ist  Aug.  to  l«t  Oet. ), 
transferred  by  Duke  Cesare  d'£ste  fromFerrara  toModena  in  1598, 
when  Pope  Clement  YIII.  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Fenafa  WB  a  'Va- 
cant fief.  The  eminent  scholars  Zaeearia,  Ttrabosdii,  Muraiori 
(p.  245)  and  the  archeologist  Cavtdoni  (d.  1865)  were  once 
librarians  here.  Some  of  the  M8S.  are  very  valuable ,  e.  g.  a 
collection  of  Proven^l  poems  hy  f^rrari  (1254),  Dante  with 
miniatures  of  the  i4th  cent.  The  same  building  aUo  contains  the 
Cabinet  of  Coins  and  the  Archives, 

The  well-kept  Gardens  of  the  palace,  morw^e^UcKnlinoIhtbhlieo 
(closed  in  rainy  weather  only),  as  well  as  the  ramparts  of  the  town, 
afford  pleasant  walks. 

From  Modema  to   Verona  bp  Manttia  see  R.  3L 

Vignola,  12>|2  H.  S.E.  of  Modena,  on  the  Panaro,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  and  commands  the  landscape  far  and  wide.  The  celebrated 
Muratori    and  the  architect  Oiacomo  Barozzi  dm   Vi^noUi  were  born  here. 

Dttke  Francis  III.  of  Modena  confflructed  (about  177U)  a  bold  and 
interesting,  but  now  neglected  road  hence  to  Pistoja  (diligence  three  times 
weekly),  a  distance  of  46  M.,  leading  by  Formigine  ^  Serva  ^  Paullo  y  Pieve 
a  Pelugo  ,  and  Fiumulho ,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  Mottte  Cinume ,  where 
charming  views  of  the  Apennines  are  obtained.  —  To  the  W.  of  Ibis  road, 
about  lO'lz  M.  S.W.  of  Modena,  is  situated  Sassuolo,  a  small  town  on  the 
Secchia ,  with  a  ducal  *  Villa  and  beautiful  park.  The  Zibio^  a  neigh- 
bouring volcanic  mountain,  is  remarkable  for  its  naphtha  springs. 


43.    Bologna. 

Hotels.  *HoTKL  Bbun  (Pension  Suisse^  PI.  a),  in  the  Palazzo  Malvasia 
(good  survey  of  the  town  from  the  loggia),  R.  3,  D.  4—5,  L.  sj^^  A.  1, 
omnibus  1  fr. ;  S.  Mauuo  (PI.  b),  same  charges;  Albkbqo  Bologna  (form- 
erly Tre  Moriji  *Pell£Obimo  (PI.  c),  R.  2i|2,  L.  and  A.  i  fr.  (all  these 
hotels  are  in  the  Strada  Ugobassi)  \  Hotel  d'Italie,  Portico  delle  Oabelle 
Vecchie,  well  spoken  of;  Albe&go  de'*  Tbe  Re,  Mercato  di  Mezzo; 
CoMMEBijio,  Via  di  Petra  Fitta.  —  Pace,  Aquila,  in  the  Galea  Vinazzi, 
a  side  street  of  the  Strada  Ugobassi;  Eubopa,  Str.  Ugobassi;  Bella 
VsNEziA,  Mencato  di  Mezzo;  Caknon  d'Obo,  corner  of  Via  Porta  Nova  and 
Via  Gambruti,  R.  i'|4— 2  fr. 

Beataurants.  *Risiorante  FelsineOy  Mercato  di  Mezzo,  near  the  Piazza 
ViU.  Emanuele,  on  the  Ist  floor,  D.  2—4  fr. ;  *(7a#^  del  Corso ,  Strada  S. 
Stefano;  also  at  most  of  the  hotels.  (The  '■  Moriadelld' ^  or  JBologna  sausage, 
and  the  *"  Ceii^ellaUi\  which  is  eaten  in  winter,  are  much  esteemed  by  tbe 
natives.) 

Gafea.  The  most  frequented  are  in  the  arcades  near  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  and  in  the  streets  to  the  S.  of  S.  Petronio,  most  of  them  sombre 
and  uninviting.  Majani  (confectioner);  *deUe  Seienze^  Via  Miola;  del 
Commercio^  opposite  Hotel  Brun;  *del  Corso  (see  above);  Caffi  Cacciatoriy 
by  the  leaning  tower;  Caffh  de""  8ervi^  Via  Maggiore.  —  Baer:  ^Bin-ariu 
della  Diila  Neviani  in  the  side  arcade  of  the  Piazza,  E.  of  S.  Petronio; 
*Birraria  Miluno^  Via  Miola,  adjacent  to  the  Gaffe  delle  Scienze;  Nuovo 
Cuff^  del  Pavaglio3ie  in  tbe  Piazza,  W.  of  S.  Petronio;  Mayr'^s  Fabbriea 
di  Birra^  Via  Pratello;  Brewery  at  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Piazza  d''Armi,  ■etc. 

SaUway  BUtion  outride  the  Porta  OalUera^  N.W.  of  the  Montagnola 
(p.  257).    Railway  to  Ancona  see  R.  44 ;  to  Ferrara  (and  Ponte  Lagoscuro), 
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see  R.  37^  to  Ravenna  (by  Castel  Bolognese),  see  R.  46;  to  Florence  (by 
Pistoja),  see  R.  47;  to  Piacenza,  see  R.  40. 

Poat  Office  (PI.  80),  in  the  street  S.W.  of  Hotel  Brun,  adjoining  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco.  —  Telecprnph  Office  in  the  Palaezo  Comunale, 
first  floor. 

Oaba.  Per  hour  1»(2,  each  additional  »|2  hr.  ^4  fr. ;  per  drive  aj^  fr. ; 
to  or  from  the  station,  with  or  without  luggage,  1  fr.  To  S.  Michele,  for 
the  first  hour  2il2,  each  additional  ^jz  hr.  *|4  fr.  After  10  p.  m.,  in  winter 
after  9  p.  in.,  50  c.  more  in  each  case. 

Baths.  Bagni  di  8,  Lucia ,  Strada  Castiglione ;  alia  Caritd ,  Strada 
Ugobassi;  delle  Moline,  Via  delle  Moline,  near  the  Montagnola.  Vapour- 
bathi.  corner  of  Via  Repubblicana  and  Yicolo  della  Haddalena. 

ThMttrea.  Teatro  del  Comune  (PI.  72),  the  largest,  erected  by  Bibiena 
in  1756  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Bentivoglio.  Gantavalli  (PI.  73),  estab- 
lished in  1814  in  the  former  church  of  the  Carmelites*,  del  Corso  (PI.  74); 
Teatro  Brunetti,  in  a  side-street  of  the  Strada  Castiglione ;  Arena  del  Sole, 
Via  de^  M alcontenti ,  near  the  Montagnola ,  open-air  theatre.  Marionette 
Theatre  in  the  evening  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Shopa.  The  best  are  in  the  arcades  near  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 
Ebfiardt,  Via  Hercato  di  Mezzo,  and  Zmiiehelli^  under  the  arcades,  to  the 
E.  of  S.  Petronio,  booksellers.  Dalpim^  glover,  Mercato  di  Mezzo ,  near 
the  leaning  towers.  Serra^  Palazzo  Tanari,  Via  Galliera  (PI.  67),  dealer  in 
old  books,  curiosities,  and  pictures. 

The  situati(m  of  Bologna  is  considered  healthy,  although  the  summer 
is  often  very  hot  and  the  winter  keen.  The  character  of  the  natives  is 
generally  described  as  impetuous  and  restless ,  but  art  and  science  have 
attained  a  high  degree  of  development  here.  The  town  is  sometimes 
termed  *■  Bologna  la  gra»sa\  owing  to  its  reputation  for  wealth  and  good- 
living.  The  neighbourhood  produces  tolerable  wines  and  excellent  fruit. 
The  grapes  are  delicious;  the  yellow  Uva  Paradita  is  a  kind  which  may 
be  kept  a  considerable  time.  The  once  favourite  lap-dogs  of  Bologna  are 
now  almost  extinct.  Soap,  maccaroni,  and  liqueurs  (^bebita")  are  among 
the  most  esteemed  commodities  of  the  place.  —  The  favourite  Oittoco 
di  Palloney  or  ball-game,  always  attracts  spectators;  a  large  space  (PI.  76) 
in  the  Promenade  Montagnola  (p.  257)  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
should  be  visited  (bills  are  posted  up  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
parties  to  the  matches  about  to  be  played). 

Principal  Attractiomb:  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele  with  the  Pal.  Pubblico 
and  del  Podestk,  *S.  Petronio,  *S.  Domenico,  *S.  Stefano,  S.  Giacomo 
Maggiore,  S.  Cecilia,  *Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  the  Leaning  Towers, 
Loggia  de^  Mercanti,  *Campo  Santo,  and,  if  possible,  the  ^Madonna  di  S. 
Luca  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  If  time  remains,  the  Archiginnasio ,  the 
University,  the  Palaces  Bacciocchi,  Bevilacqua  Fava,  etc.  may  be  visited. 

Bologna,  with  109,000  liihab.,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant towns  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  Romagnay  or  Mmilia  as  it 
was  anciently  termed,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  Reno,  the  Aposa^  and  the  Savena.  It 
possesses  130  churches,  20  monasteries,  and  a  venerable  and  ctile- 
brated  university,  whence  the  inscription  on  old  coins  ^Bononia 
docet\ 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans  and  named  Felsina^  but  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Gallic  Boii ,  and  by  them  termed  Bononia. 
In  the  Punic  War  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Hannibal ,  after  which,  B.  C. 
190,  it  was  converted  into  a  Roman  colony,  at  the  same  time  as  Cremona 
and  Placentia,  by  the  consul  C.  Leelius,  and  as  such  was  a  place  of 
a  great  importance.  Under  the  Empire  it  was  even  occasionally  the 
residence  of  the  monarchs  themselves.  It  subsequently  belonged  to  the 
Greek  Exarchate,  then  to  the  Lombards  and  Franks.  Charlemagne 
constituted  Bologna  a  free  town  (whence  its  motto  ''Libertas')^  and  its 
commerce  and  prosperity  rapidly  increased.    In  1119  the  Univsrsitt  ,  one 
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of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  was  founded,  and  as  a  School  of  Juruprudenee, 
where  IrneriuB  and  other  celebrated  jurists  taught,  soon  attained  an 
European  reputation,  and  was  visited  by  many  thousand  students  annually. 
In  1262  the  number  is  said  to  have  attained  to  nearly  10,(XX)i  at  the  present 
day  there  are  400  only.  Irncrius  introduced  the  study  of  the  Roman  Law, 
while  his  successors  the  Olossators  devoted  their  energies  to  it«  inter- 
pretation. The  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy  was  introduced  at  a 
later  period,  and  a  theological  faculty  established  by  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  was  first  taught  here  in  the  14th  cent., 
and  galvanism  was  discovered  here  by  Jos.  Galvani  in  1789.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  university  of  Bologna  has  numbered  members  of 
the  fair  sex  among  its  professors.  Thus  in  the  14th  cent.  Novella  d" Andrea^ 
a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ccMicealed 
by  a  curtain  during  her  lectures*,  at  a  subsequent  period  Laura  Ba**i 
(mathematics  and  physical  science),  Mme.  Manzolina  (anatomy),  and  more 
recently  (1794—1817)  Clotilda  Tambroni  (Greek). 

Bologna  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  allied  itself  -with 
the  Pope  against  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  a  sanguinary  encounter  at 
Fossalta,  in  May,  1249,  King  Enzio^  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  captured  by 
the  Bolognese,  and  kept  in  confinement  by  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
(22  years).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Bentivogli,  after- 
wards so  powerful ,  who  after  protracted  feuds  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  papal  throne.  During  several  centuries  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  party-struggles  of  the  Bentivogli,  Visconti,  and  other  families,  until 
in  1512  Pope  Julius  II.  incorporated  it  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  1515  the  interview  of  Pope  Leo  X.  with  Francis  I.  of  France  took 
place  at  Bologna,  and  in  1529,  1530,  and  1532  those  of  Clement  VII.  with 
Emp.  Charles  V.  Here,  too,  the  Council  of  Trent  held  a  meeting  in  1547. 
In  1796  Bologna  was  annexed  tu  the  'Cisalpine  Republic^  by  Napoleon,  in 
1815  it  again  became  subject  to  the  States  of  the  Church ;  in  1^1  and  1849 
revolutions  broke  out ,  and  in  1859  the  town  finally  united  itself  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Bologna  occupies  a  meritorious ,  but  not  inde- 
pendent position,  having  generally  been  an  adherent  of  other  schools, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Francesco 
Francia  (1518)  was  the  first  painter  of  note  here;  then  pupils  of  Raphael, 
such  as  Bagnacavallo  and  Innocenzo  da  hmla^  and  the  followers  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  and  Correggio.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  IGth  cent,  the 
School  of  the  Caracci^  of  which  eclecticism  is  the  principal  characteristic, 
was  established  at  Bologna.  Its  founders  were  Lodovico  Garacei  and  his 
cousins  and  pupils  Agostino  and  Annibale.  Their  most  illustrious  pupils 
were  Guido  Reni,  Albano^  Dontenichino  (or  Domenico  Zampieri)^  Tiarini, 
and  Barbieri.     Guercino  is  also  considered  to  belong  to  this  school. 

The  narrow  streets  and  lofty  arcades,  the  numerous  old  palaces,  and 
the  venerable  churches  surmounted  by  quaint-looking  towers,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  place.  The  dialect  spoken  by 
the  lower  classes  is  almost  unintelligible  to  strangers. 

Tlie  *Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (PI.  F,  4)  (formerly  Piazza 
Maggiore,  or  del  Gigante),  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  mediaeval 
'forum'  of  Bologna ,  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Italy.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  Fountain  by  Laureti;  the  bronze  statue  of  Neptune, 
executed  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna  (born  1524  at  Douay  in  Flanders^ 
in  1564,  is  said  to  weigh  10  tons,  and  to  have  cost  70,000 
ducats.  The  smaller  part  of  the  Piazza  on  the  N.  side  is  sometimes 
termed  Piazza  di  Nettuno. 

In  this  Piazza  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Fnbblioo,  or  del  Ooverrw 
(PI.  45),  formerly  Pal.  Apostolico,  begun  in  1290,  adorned  with 
a  Madonna  on  the  facade  by  Niccolh  deW  Arca^  and  a  bronze  atatue 
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of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (Buonoompagni  of  Bologiia)  by  Mengantij 
transformed  in  1796  into  a  statue  of  St.  Petronius.  The  grand 
staircase  in  the  interior  was  designed  by  Bramante;  the  chapel 
with  the  *Madonna  del  terremoto'  is  of  1505.  The  galleries  and 
halls  are  decorated  with  frescoes ;  a  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Her- 
cules (in  plaster)  in  the  hall  of  that  name,  by  Alfonso  Lombardi; 
in  the  Sala  Farnese  a  statue  of  Paul  III.,  etc. 

Opposite  the  latter  is  the  Palazzo  del  Fodest^  (PI.  44),  of 
1201,  with  facade  of  1485,  where  the  young  and  poetically  gifted 
King  Enzio  (p.  248)  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese,  but  was 
solaced  by  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful  Lucia  Vendagoli,  from 
whom  the  Bentivoglio  family  (p.  248)  is  descended.  The  great 
hall  is  termed  after  him  Sala  del  Re  Enzio.  The  conclave  for  the 
election  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  was  held  here  in  1410.  The  palace 
contains  the  Civic  ArchiveSy  with  a  number  of  ancient  documents. 

The  adjoining  Fortioo  de'  Banchi,  erected  by  Vignola  is  chiefly 
used  for  shops.     Opposite  to  it  is 

*S.  Petronio  (PI.  1),  the  largest  church  in  the  town,  begun  in 
emulation  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  the  Tuscan-Gothic  style 
in  1390  from  a  design  by  Antonio  Vincenzi,  but  never  completed. 
The  projected  length  was  upwards  of  200  yds.,  and  an  imposing 
transept  and  an  octagonal  dome  rising  above  the  centre  between 
four  towers  were  to  be  erected.  The  works  were  abandoned  in 
1659,  when  the  nave  and  aisles  as  far  as  the  transept  only  were 
completed,  being  now  terminated  by  an  apse  of  the  breadth  of  the 
nave.  Length  128  yds.,  breadth  with  the  chapels  52  yds.  The 
nave  is  of  vast  dimensions,  and  the  aisles  are  flanked  with 
chapels.  The  church  is  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  and  beneath  the 
pointed  vaulting  are  small  round-arch  windows.  The  sculptures  of 
the  plain  facade,  representing  saints,  date  from  1394;  those  of  the 
principal  entrance  are  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  1429 ;  side-doors 
by  Niccolh  Tribolo,  1525. 

Over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church  during  three  years  once 
stood  a  bronze  statue  by  Michael  Angelo^  of  Pope  Julius  II.  with  the  keys 
and  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  populace  in 
1511  and  sold  as  old  metal  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  employed  it  in 
casting  a  piece  of  ordnance  (^Giuliano"). 

The  Imtkrior  is  adorned  with  numerous  sculptures  and  pictures. 
Most  of  the  chapels  are  enclosed  by  handsome  marble  screens,  dating 
from  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.  Ist  Chapel  on  the  r. :  altar-piece 
(God  the  Father  with  angels)  bv  Oiaeomo  Francia;  2nd  Chapel  (r.)  curious 
old  frescoes  of  the  year  1417.  4th  Chapel :  Old  stained  glass  by  Jacob  of 
Vim.  8th  Chapel :  good  inlaid  stalls  by  Fra  RaffaeXe  da  Brescia.  9th 
Chapel  (di  S.  Antonio) :  Statue  of  the  saint ,  an  early  work  of  Sansovino, 
and  the  eight  Miracles  wrought  by  him ,  in  grisaille  ,  by  Qirolamo  da 
Treviso;  fine  stained  glass  from  designs  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  11th  Chapel : 
Assumption  of  Mary,  a  high-relief,  the  lower  part  by  Niceolb  Tribolo\ 
opposite  to  it  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Vincenzo  Onofri.  The  sacristy  con- 
tains pictures  of  no  great  value.  Under  the  canopy  of  the  Choib,  Char- 
les V.  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  24th  Feb.,  1530, 
this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  an  emperor  was  crowned  in  Italy. 
The  Bbvesbnda  Fabbrioa  (workshop),    at  the  end  of  the  N.  aisle,    con- 
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taina  forty  skelches  of  the  unflaisfaed  facade,  of  the  l&th— 17tk  cent. ,  by 
Palladio.  €Hulio  Romano,    Viffnola,  etc.,  an  interestliig  collection^    also  a 
model   or  the    church   in   wood  (the  best   time  for  inspecting  it  is  about 
noon).    N.  Aisle:    The  Cappella  Baecioeehi  (&th   from  the   altar)   contains 
the  monument  oi  princess  Elisa  Bacciocchi   (d.  18Q0),    grand-duchess  of 
Tuscany  and  sister  of  Napoleon,    and  of  her  husband  Felix ^    opposite  to 
it,  that  of  two  of  her  children,    groups  in  marble  by  the  two  Frafitoni. 
Over  the  altar  a  Madonna  by  Lorenta  Co*ta ,   by  whom  the  stained  glass 
windows  were  also  designed.    7tk  Chapel:  Annanoiation  in  two  pictarea, 
and   the  Twelve  Apostles,    also   by   Costa  (windows    probably   by    him). 
8th  Chapel,  the  oldest  in  the  church,  consecrated  in  1392,  contains  ancient 
frescoes :  Adoration  of  the  Magi ,  with  Paradise  and  Hell  beneath ,    recal- 
ling Dante''s  poem;  altar  with  sculptures  in  marble,  and  stained  glass  by 
Jetcob  of  Ulm  (?),  also  worthy  of  note.     Between  this  and  the  3rd  chapel 
are  two  clocks   manufactured   by  Fornasini  in  1756 ,    one  of  which  gives 
the  solar,    the   other  the  mean  time.     On  the  pavement  of  the  1.  aisle  is 
the    meridian-line  drawn  by  the  celelMrated   astronomer   Qian,   Domenieo 
(kusini  in  1653. 


To  the  S.  £.  of  S.  Petronio  is  situated  the  Azthigixmasio  Antieo 
(PI.  4,  entrance  under  the  Portici  del  Pavttglloiie),  erected  as 
a  university  in  1562,  and  since  the  transference  of  the  latter  to  the 
Palazzo  Cellesi  (p.  255)  employed  as  a  Biblioteca  ConunMUe  (open 
daily  10 — 4,  except  Sund. ;  several  valuable  MSS.).  The 
Loggie  of  the  court  and  of  the  first  floor,  by  TerrSyilia,  contain 
numerous  monuments,  adorned  with  armorial  bearings,  to  the 
memory  of  professors  of  the  university  (Muiatori,  Peggi,  Malpighi, 
Mariani,  etc. ),  and  the  &rm8  of  the  students  arranged  according 
to  their  provinces.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  AntiquUiea 
(open  daily  10 — 4),  connected  with  the  library  (Museo  Civieo). 

/.  Room.  Egyptian  antiquities.  —  //.  Room.  Vases  fonnd  in  Lower  Italy, 
most  of  them  with  the  usual  representations  of  offerings  for  the  dead } 
11.  Battle  of  Codrua  with  the  serpent  j  231.  Athenian  prize-vase  with  in- 
scription (one  of  those  in  which  the  victors  in  the  athletic  sports  at 
Athens  received  a  certain  measure  of  the  holy  oil).  Black  vases  fonnd 
at  Chiusi  (Clusium).  Sculptures  by  the  window-wall :  2061.  *Head  of  an 
athlete,  possibly  by  Polycletes  5  2065.  Athene  \  2075.  Relief  of  Zeus,  Hera, 
and  Hebe.  In  the  glass-cabinet  interesting  vases  from  JBgina ;  1585.  Fight- 
ing cocks,  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor  Nikosthenes;  1588.  Athene, 
Dionysus ,  Hercules  y  1584.  Genre  scene ,  a  cock  staked  as  a  wager ;  1598. 
Cloaked  figures  playing  at  Horra.  Below ,  without  number^,  ^Orestes, 
Pylades,  and  Electra.  By  the  wall  (1.)  vases  from  Athens ;  1377.  (Bdipus 
and  the  Sphinx  (blackened  by  the  burning  of  the  corpse);  on  the  glass 
cabinet  bronzes  of  the  best  style;  535.  The  nine  Muses.  —  IJI.  Room. 
Vases.  *\.Q&.  Battle  scene;  *84.  Battle  scene;  104.  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite.  —  JV.  Room.  S^lics  from  the  excavations  at  the  Certosa.  —  The 
anatomical  lecture-room  with  statues  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  is 
also  interesting.  The  roof  over  the  chair  is  borne  by  two  anatomical 
figures  in  wood.  It  was  here  that  Galvani  discovered  the  princif^e  of 
galvanism,  which  has  been  named  after  him.  The  chapel  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  the  porter  offers  to  show,  is  not  worth  visiting. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  S.  across  the  new  Piazza  Cavour  to  the 
Piazza  S.  Domenico,  in  which  is  situated  the  church  of 

*8.  Domenico,  formerly  S.  Bartolommeo  (PI.  10),  but  re- 
dedicated  to  St.  Dominic,  who  was  bom  in  Castile  in  1170,  and 
died  here  in  1221.  The  church  is  in  the  circular  style,  dating 
from  the  12th  cent.,  but  was  completely  remodelled  in  the  18th. 
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iMTBBioB.    Srdi  'Gbapel  'on  the  .r. ,   on  tbe  .lower  psri  of  the  altar  a 
Hadonna  by  Scanellino  da  Ferrara ,  under  glass  \    5th  Chapel  on  the  r., 
early  Italian^Madonna.     S.  Transept :  Chapel  of  S.  Domenico ,   containing 
the  tomb  of  .the  saint,    a  ^sarcophagus  (^arca')  of  white  marble  dating 
from  1267 ,  the  sarcophagus  itself  completed,  with  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
the  saint,  by  pupils  -ef  Niceeld  Pisano;  *rel:ef8  in  front  by  Quglielmo  (some 
of  them   perhaps   from  designs  by  the  master  himself),   the  statues  by 
Nieeolb   delV  Area  (d.  1494) ,    who  received  his  surname  from  this  work, 
and  by  Corlellini^  reliefs  on  the  base  by  Alfonso  Lombardi  (d.  1537).    The 
kneeling  Mangel   en  ike  1.  and  St.  Petronius  immediately  over  the  sarco- 
phagus  with   the   church   in  his  hand  are  by  Michael  Anfftlo.    Additions 
were  made  to  the  work  in  1469  and  1532.   In  the  half-dome  over  the  area, 
a  -^Hransflguration  of  the  saint,  by  Chtido  Rent.  In  the  Choir,  magnificent 
iftlaid  ^stalls  by  Fra  Damkmo  da  Bergamo,  1538—51,  among  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  Italy.    Between  the  Isl  aad  2Bd  cha)»el8  on  the  1.  of  the  choir 
is   the   monument   of  ^Hencius  E.ex'',   or   king  Enzio  (p.  249) ,    frequently 
restored;  in  the  2nd  chapel  (r.)  that  of  Taddeo  Pcpoli  by  Jacopo  Lanfrani^ 
1337;  opposite  to  it  a  portrait  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  (much  re- 
touched).   N.  Transept:    The  CappOla  del  Rotario  contains  the  tombs  of 
Quido  Rent  (d.  1642)  (to  the  1.  a  memorial  stone ,  his  grave  under  a  slab 
in   the   centre)   and   of  the   talented   paintress  Flisabetta  Sirani  (died    of 
poison  at  the  age  of  25,    in  1655).    The  frame  round  the  altar-piece  con- 
sists of  small  paintings  by  Guido  Reni^  the  Caraeei^  Eluabttta  Sirani^  and 
others.     In   the  vestibule  of  the   side-entrance  (to  the  r.  in  going  out)  is 
the  monnment  of  the  jurist  Alessandro  Tartagni ,  by  Francesco  di  Simone 
(1477).    Opposite  is  the  monument  of  the  Volta  family,  with  St.  Prooalus 
by  ProKpero  Cleiuenti  (about  1580). 

Ill  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico,  beside  two  coliuadiis  with  statues  of 
the  saint  and  the  Madonna,  are  two  Monuments  of  the  13th  cent., 
the  more  important  of  which ,  standing  alone ,  on  nine  columns, 
was  erected  in  1207  in  honour  of  Rolandino  Pcuseggieri,  who  distiu' 
guished  himself  in  the  contests  between  the  town  and  the  Ji)aqp. 
Fred.  Barbarossa  (restored  in  1868). 

In  the  vicinity,  in  the  first  piazza  -to  the  S.,  is  the  Pal.  Bacei- 
oechiy  formerly  Ranuzxi  (PI.  52),  with  a  fa^de  by  Andrea PtUiadio 
and  a  colonnade  by  Bibbiena.  This  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon's 
sister  £lisa  Bacciocchi,  from  whose  time  date  a  number  of  portraits 
and  statuettes  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

To  the  W.  in  the  Strada  S.  Mamolo  is  the  Pal.  Bevilacqua 
Vincenzi  (PL  54),  ascribed  to  Bramantino,  wkh  a  superb  court, 
the  finest  of  its  style  (perhaps  by  Oasparo  Nadi^  about  1483).  In 
1547  the  Council  of  Trent  sat  here  for  a  short  time.  The  Via 
Urbana  then  leads  to  the 

GoUoffio  di  Spa^iut  (PI.  40),  at  the  •oomer  4>r  the  Strada  Svra- 
gozza,  founded  in  1364  by  Cardinal  Albonioz, 'ami  containing  frescoes 
(damaged)  by  the  Caracci  adid  Bagnacavallo  (those  above).  The 
Coronjition  of  Kmp.  Charles  Y.  at  S.  Petronio  (p.  249)  by  the 
latter  is  very  interesidng  on  acoount  of  the  portraits  of  the  principal 
characters,  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  artist.  —  In  the  Via 
d' Aposa,  a  little  to  the  N. ,  adjeining  the  Pal.  Zambeeeari  di  8. 
Paolo  (Pi.  69),  is  the  suppressed  chapel  of  the  Fraii  di  8.  Spirito, 
with  a  charming  Renaissance  facade,  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
pilasters,  medallions,  and  attioa  in  terracotta. 
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We  now  retiim  by  the  Via  S.  Mamolo  to  the  Piazza  Vitt. 
Emanuele. 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  Piazza  di  Nettuno  (p.  248)  the  busy 
Mereato  di  Mezzo  leads  to  the  E.  to  the  leaning  towers  (see  below). 
We  now  cross  this  street  and  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  Pia%za  del 
JhiomOj  in  which  rises  the  cathedral  church  of 

S.  Fietro  (PI.  2),  in  the  'baroque'  style,  begun  in  1605.  It 
consists  of  a  spacious  nave  with  circular  vaulting,  the  aisles  being 
partly  converted  into  chapels  with  lofty  galleries,  and  partly  into 
separate  apartments.  In  the  chapteT'TOom,  St.  Peter  with  the 
Madonna;  above  the  choir  an  Annunciation,  the  last  work  of  Lod. 
Caracci.  —  Adjoining  it  on  the  N.  is  the  Palazzo  ArcivescovUe 
(PI.  42),  with  a  court  constructed  by  Tibaldi  in  1577.  —  In  the 
vicinity,  to  the  N.  W.  of  S.  Pietro,  is  the  small  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Qalliera  (PI.  20),  with  an  interesting,  but  dilapidated 
facade  of  1470.  —  Opposite  is  the  Pal.  Fava  (PI.  57),  with  fine 
•frescoes  by  the  Caracci  from  the  myths  of  Jason  and  ^Eneas. 

We  now  return  to  the  Mereato  di  Mezzo,  at  the  E.  end  of 
which,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  the  Leaning  Towers, 
the  most  singular  structures  in  Bologna.  The  Torre  Asinelli 
(PI.  78),  erected  in  1109  by  Oherardo  degli  AsineUi,  is  272  ft.  in 
height  and  3  ft.  5  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  rough  stair  of 
447  steps  leads  to  the  summit,  which  commands  a  fine  view  towards 
Verona,  the  Monti  Euganei  (p.  190),  and  the  Alps.  The  Torre 
Oariienda  (PI.  79),  erected  in  1110  by  Filippo  and  Ottone 
Gnrisendi,  is  138  ft.  high  only,  but  is  8'/2  ft'  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular towards  the  S.,  and  3  ft.  towards  the  E.,  and  since  the  last 
measurement  (1772)  is  said  to  have  settled  still  more.  Dante 
(Inferno  XXXI,  136)  compares  the  giant  Antseus,  who  bends  towards 
him,  to  this  tower,  'when  a  cloud  passes  over  it'.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  only  one  of  the  many  leaning  towers  whose  obliquity  has  been 
intentional  (comp.  p.  295),  but  it  was  impossible  to  complete  it. 

From  the  leaning  towers  five  streets  radiate  to  the  gates  of 
the  same  names :  the  Strada  Castiglione,  S.  Stefano,  Maggiore,  S. 
Vitale,  and  Luigl  Zamboni  (or  S.  Donate).  To  the  r.  at  the  corner 
of  the  Strada  S.  Stefano  and  Str.  Castiglione  is  situated  the 
"Talasso  della  Mereauia,  or  Loggia  de'  Mereanti  (Chamber  of 
Commerce,  PI.  43),  a  Gothic  structure,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
1294,  and  restored  by  the  Bentivogli  in  1493.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  all  the  jurists  who  taught  law 
here  from  1441  to  1800.  —  Farther  S.  in  the  Str.  Castiglione  is 
the  Pal.  Pepoli  (PI.  64),  of  1344,  the  castellated  residence  of  this 
once  powerful  family,  with  a  rich  gateway  and  an  imposing  court 
with  a  colonnade  on  one  side  and  arched  passages  on  the  three 
others. 

On  the  1.  in  the  Str.  S.  Stefano  is  situated 
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*Sto.  Stefano  (PL   36),  a  pile  coiiBisting  of  seven  different 
churches,   coutainiug  ancient  columns  and  mural  paintings,   and 
according  to  an  inscription   still  extant  (of  which  there  is  a  copy 
on  the  exterior  to  the  1. ,   of  1769)  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Isis,   having  probably  been  founded  in  the  5th  century.     The 
churches  are  not  all  on  the  same  level,   the  last  having  been  con- 
structed as  a  crypt  below  the  first.      The  first  church  contains 
nothing  noteworthy.     A  chapel  leads  thence  into  the  BaptUtery, 
surrounded  by  a  passage,  and  erected  tor  its  present  purpose  before 
the  year  1000.     In  the  i2th  cent,   the  tomb  of  St.  Petronius  was 
added  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,   and  a  brick 
column  was  placed  adjacent  to  each  of  the  antique  marble  columns. 
The  ambo  with  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  is  of  the  9th  century. 
Over  the  altar  are  frescx)es  of  the  15th  cent,  by  an  unknown  master. 
To  the  1.  is  situated  the  4th  church,  that  of  88.  Pietro  e  Paolo,   an 
ancient  basilica,  in  which  the  last  column  to  the  r.  of  the  altar  has 
an  antique  Ionic  capital.    The  altar  adjoining  the  choir  on  the  1.  is 
an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  (of  382)  containing  the  bones  of  the 
martyr  St.  Vitalis.     Above  it,  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  Lor.  Sab- 
batino  (d.  1577).  On  the  r.  the  sarcophagus  of  the  martyr  Agricola 
(4th  cent.),  and  above  it  a  crucifix  hySimone  da  Bologna,  surnamed 
de'  Croci^aai  (i4th  cent.).     On  the  r.    the  Atrio  di  Pilato ;  in  the 
centre  an  inscription  mentioning  the  Lombard  king  Luitprand  (7th 
cent.).     Chapel  on  the  1.,    Crucifixion    by   Franc.   Francia.     In 
the  vicinity  is  the  church  della  TriniUi,  resting  on  pilUrs,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  series  of  columns  with  Byzantine  capitals.    3rd 
Chapel  on  the  r.,  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  wood  (i4th  cent.). 
To  the  r.  the  beautiful  cloisters  (lith  cent.)  of  the  suppressed 
Celestine  monastery.  —  The  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  contains 
some  handsome  Renaissance  buildings. 

A  short  side-street  to  the  r.  now  leads  to  S.  GioTaimi  in  Monte 
(PI.  15),  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Bologna,  founded  by  St. 
Petronius  in  433,  re-erected  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1221,  and 
restored  in  1824.  It  consists  of  a  low  nave  with  aisles  and  a  short 
transept,  and  a  facade  and  dome  of  more  recent  date.  1st  chapel  on 
the  r.,  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden,  by 
Oiaeomo  Francia ;  3rd  chapel  r. ,  *St.  Joseph  on  the  r. ,  St.  Jerome 
on  the  1.,  both  by  Quercino.  Right  transept,  *Madonna  enthroned 
with  four  saints  and  Angels,  by  Lorenzo  Costa.  In  the  choir, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Costa.  The  N.  transept  contained 
Raphael's  St.  Cecilia  down  to  1796  (p.  256;  the  frame  by  Formi^ine 
is  the  original).  6th  Chapel  on  the  1. ,  *8tatue  of  Christ  in  bronze 
over  the  altar;  4th  chapel  1.,  Call  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  by  Cesi. 
3rd  chapel  on  the  1. ,  St.  Francis,  by  Ouercino. 

In  the  Strada  Maggiore,  opposite  the  Torre  Garisenda,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Str.  S.  Vitale  is  the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  di 
Porta  BaTegnana  (PI.  3),  erected  in  1653,   a  gaudy  dome-covered 
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church  with  pAintiiigs  by  Lod.  Caracci,  Albani,  Ouido  Rent,  Tia- 
ritit,  and  others.  The  opposite  Palazzo,  with  the  elegant  windows 
and  the  date  1496,  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Franc.  Francia. 
Farther  on  in  the  Str.  Maggiore,  on  the  1.,  is  the 

PaL  Z«aipi«ri  (PI.  70),  with  the  inscription  'GaUeria  Zam- 
pieri'  (admission  Y2  ^'O?  adorned  with  admirable  frescoes  from  the 
myth  of  Hercules  by  the  Caraeci  and  Ouercino.  The  celebrated 
old  picture-gallery  it  once  contained  has  been  .sold.  The  present 
collection  (good  light  necessary)  consists  chiefly  of  works  by  pupils 
of  Guide  Reni  and  Guercino.     Many  of  the  names  in  the  written 

catalogue  are  arbitrary. 

1st  Room:  nothing  of  im^rtance.  —  2nd  R.  Fre«coes  on  the  ceiling: 
^Hercules  contending  with  Jupiter ;  r.  wall,  Ceres  seeking  ProBerpme,  by 
Lod.  Caraeci.  Pictures :  46.  Elisabeita  Birani,  Putti  i  76.  Scarsellimo^  Ma- 
donna and  saints;  134.  Parmegffianino^  Madonna;  123.  Sammachiniy  Holy 
Family;  73.  A:Milb.  Caraeci^  Old  woman  spinning.  —  3rd  R.  Frescoes  on 
the  ceiling:  The  path  to  virtue  is  difficult;  r.  wall,  Giani  struck  by 
lightning ,  both  by  Annib.  Caraeci.  Pictures :  147.  Domenichino ,  Mater 
dolorosa;  164.  Olympus.  Wall  on  the  r. ,  Hercules  and  Cacus  with  tbe 
lion^s  head,  by  Agost.  Caraeci.  Pictares :  166.  Guido  Aent,  Circe ;  162, 163. 
Portraits  by  Agost.  Caracd;  152.  CavedonCy  Christ  and  the  tribute-mtwey. 
—  5th  R.  Ceiling-painting:  Hercules  and  Anteeus,  by  Qitercino.  Pictures: 
242.  Caraeci.,  Madonna;  *232.  Salvator  RosOy  Storm.  —  5th  R.  Ceiling- 
painting:  ^Hercttles  killing  the  snakes,  by  Guercino. 

The  adjoining  House  of  Roaami  (PL  71),  in  the  Via  Afttggiore, 
was  erected  by  the  great  composer  in  1825,  and  adorned  with 
inscriptions  from  Cicero  and  Virgil.  The  houses  of  Ouercino  and 
Guido  Reni,  the  latter  with  frescoes  by  the  master  himself,  are 
also  shown. 

Ai  Serri  (S.  Maria  at  Servi)  (PI.  35) ,  at  the  corner  of  Uve  Str. 
Maggiore  and  Cartoleria  Nnova,  erected  by  Andrea  •  Manfredi  iii 
1393,  with  remarkably  thin  columns  placed  very  wide  apart,  cont- 
ains nothing  noteworthy  in  the  interior. 

S.  YitAift  Mligikola  (PI.  38),  in  th«  Str.  B.  Vitale,  consecrated 
in  428  by  St.  Petronius,  is  undergoing  restoration.-  Th«  large 
chapel  contains  an  altar-pieoe  (covered)  by  i>.  Francia.  Side- 
frescoes  on  the  r.  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by 
Fr,  Francia^  on  the  1.  the  Conception  by  Bagnacavallo. 

The  most  northern  of  the  streets  radiating  from  the  leaning 
towers  is  the  Strada  Jjuff/i  Zamboniy  or  S,  Donato,  to  the  r.  in 
which  is  the  handsome  PaL  Malvestzi-Msdici  (PI.  61).  Farther  011, 
in  the  small  Piazza  Rossini,  is 

8.  OiaooBio  Xaggion  (PI.  13),  founded  in  1267,  consisting  of 
a  nave  with  barrel- vaulting  of  1497,  with  a  oolomiade  erected  in 
1483  by  Oasparo  Nadi^  and  adorned  with  several  exceftent  pictures. 
Over  the  altar,  immediately  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance,  is  tbe  ^Vergine 
della  Cintura"",  attributed  to  Franc.  Francia  (covered  with  a  view  of  the 
town  of  Bologna ,  over  which  angels  hover)  \  3rd  Chapel  r. :  Ercole  Fro- 
ca«cmt,  Conversion  of  Saul  \  5th  Chapel  r. :  Pa»seroUi,  Madonna  enthroned, 
with  saints  and  the  donor ;  7th  Chapel  r. :  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  by 
Innocenxo  da  Imola  (1536^  the  green  colour  unfortunately  faded)  %  9th 
Chapel,  St.  Bochus  with  an  angel,  by  Lod.  Caracd;  11th  Chapel,  erected 
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by  Pellegr.  TibaUH,  the  ieacher  of  Caracci,  and  decorated  by  him  with 
frescoes.  In  the  Choir  large  paintings  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.  by  Toin- 
maso  Laureiti.  The  3rd  chapel  in  the  passage  round  the  choir  contains 
a  gilded  altar  with  nameroua  saints;  to  the  1.,  on  the  wall,  a  large 
painted  crucifix  by  Simone  de'  Crocefi*si  (1370)  \  6th,  *Cap.  de'  Beniivogli, 
contains  a  ^Madonna,  with  four  saints  and  four  angels,  the  best  work 
of  Fr.  Francia^  and  frescoes  by  Lorenzo  Costa;  equestrian  statue  of 
Annibale  Bentivoglio  by  JViecold  deW  Area  (1458);  opposite  to  it  the 
monument  of  Antonio  Bentivoglio  (d.  1435)  by  Jacopo  delta  Querela. 
The  9th  Chapel  in  the  left  aisle  contains  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  Orazio  Sammachini. 

The  sacristan  of  S.  Giacomo  also  keeps  the  keys  of  the  adjacent 
oratory  of  *S,  Ctoeilia  (PI.  6),  erected  in  1481  by  Giovanni 
Bentivoglio.  The  frescoes  by  Fr.  Francia  and  his  pupils  represent 
the  legend  of  St.  Valerian  and  St.  eecilia  (Nos.  1  and  10  by  Fr. 
Francia,  2  and  9*  by  Costa,  *3  and  8  by  Giacomo  Franeiaj  4  by 
Chiodarolo,  5,  6,  and  7  by  Agpertini). 

Opposite,  on  the  1.  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Pal.  Malvezzi- 
Campeggi  (PI.  62),  with  an  interesting  court ;  then  the  Teatro  del 
Comune  (PI.  72).  On  the  r.  is  the  UniTersity,  established  since 
1803  in  the  old  Palazzo  Cellesi  (PI.  47),  with  a  court  by  Triachini. 
After  that  of  Salerno  it  is  the  oldest  in  Italy,  having  been  founded 
ill  1119,  and  now  possesses  a  staff  of  58  pfofessors  (400  stud.)  and 
a  considerable  number  of  scientific  institutions  (clinical  hospital, 
anatomical  theatre,  natural  history  coUectious,  open  on  Sundays, 
botanical  garden,  and  observatory).  It  also  contains  a  Museum  of 
Antiquities  (the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  the  bidello,  or  custodian, 
Monti). 

Antechamber:  Roman  mile-stones.  In  the  room  to  the  left  are  in- 
scriptiona;  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  door  are  [fmgmenta  of  an  ancient 
columbarium.  —  We  now  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  right  (and  begin 
on  the  r.):  four  good  antique  capitals,  with  earthen  and  leaden  conduit- 
pipes  between  them.  Earthen  cinerary  urn  with  the  battle  of  Eteocles 
and  Polynices  (the  same  scene  is  repeated  six  times  ^  the  two  winged 
figures  are  gods  of  death).  *Five  marble  figures,  probably  part  of  the 
decoration  of  a  fountain:  1.  Venus  stooping  in  the  bath)  2.  Venus  rising 
from  the  water  (Anadyomene) ,  above  it>  a  bakehouse;  3.  Satyr  with  a 
boy  on  his  shoulder;  4.  Torso  of  a  young  satyr;  5.  Same  subject.  Be- 
tween Nos.  2  and  3,  torso  of  a  figure-  in  armour.  On  the  r.  and  1.  of 
l^o.  4  are  fragments  of  an  Amazon  battle  in  relief.  Head  in  black  marble 
(high  relief).  Bnd-wall :  trilateral  ^pedestal  of  a  candelabrum.  Left 
w^all:  *corner-brick  with  Hercules  and  Dionysus,  Zeus  and  Hera.  Rich 
cornice.  Room  on  the  right:  portraits-of  popes  Urban  VIII.,  Innocent  III., 
Boniface  VIII. ,  and  others.  The  cabinet^  contain  fine  terracottas  (come 
of  them  found  at  the  Certosa):  Victory  sacrificing  a  bull,  the  drunken 
Dionysus  supported  by  a  satyr  boy,  ete. ;  also  vases ,  bronzes-  (weights  in 
the  form  of  a  head ,  chariots ,  spoons ,  lance-points,  etc.).  End-wall : 
bronze  statuettes ,  Etruscan  mirrors  (birth  of  Athena ,  Hera  with  the  in- 
fant Hercules,  etc.);  on  the  1.  a  few  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  extensive  Library  of  100,000  vols,  is  open  daily,  9 — 3 
o'clock,  except  Sundays.  The  oldest  of  the  MSS.  is  that  of 
Lactantius;  also  letters  from  Voltaire  to  Fred,  the  Great, 
miniatures,  etc.  The  celebrated  linguist  Giuseppe  Mezzofanti 
(bom  at  Bologna  1776,  cardinal  under  Pope  Gregory  XVJ.  in  1837, 
died  at  Naples  in  1849),   professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
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university,  was  once  librarian  here.  At  the  agejof  36  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  18  languages  fluently,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
no  fewer  than  42.  —  The  Archives  comprise  a  number  of  ancient 
documents  on  papyrus,  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Bononiensis  in  44 
vols.,  etc.  —  The  Geological  Museum  has  been  established  in  an 
adjoining  building,  Via  Luigi  Zamboni  2230,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Prof.  Capellini,  who  has  enriched  it  with  interesting 
fossils  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  minerals  from  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  a  collection  of  prehistoric 
anthropological  curiosities.  —  The  Tower  commands  a  good  survey 
of  the  town.  —  We  next  proceed  to  the 

*Aoeademia  deUe  Belle  ArU  (PI.  39),  established  in  the  old 
College  of  the  Jesuits.  It  contains  on  the  ground^fioor  collections 
of  casts  and  modern  works  of  art;  on  the  first  floor  (1.)  a  collection 
of  weapons  (Oploteea)j  comprising  arms  captured  from  the  Turks, 
Venetians,  etc.,  and  (r.)  a  valuable  *Pieture  Qallery^  or Pifiaeoteca^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  works  of  the  Bolognese  School  (open  daily, 
9 — 3  o'clock).  Visitors  ring.  Catalogue  (1^2  ^'^•)  ^'^'^^^^^^^T?  ** 
the  pictures  bear  the  names  of  the  artists;  fees  prohibited. 

As  the  3rd  Room  ia  undergoing  restoration,  the  finest  pictures  have  been 
placed  in  the  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  Rooms,  or  in  the  corridor  and  the  6th  Room. 
Corridor:  221.  Oiov.  Bait.  Francia^  Madonna  with  the  Child,  Joseph,  and 
Catharine-,  16.  Outrcino^  John  the  Baptist^  39,40.  Annih.  Caraeei^  Annon- 
ciation;  281.  Elisabetia  Sirani,  Mary  Magdalene.  —  1.  Room  (reached  is 
a  straight  direction) :  Franceteo  FranciOj  Picture  in  three  sections,  on  the 
1.  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ,  in  the  centre  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
on  the  r.  the  Crucifixion  in  a  beautiful  landscape^  175.  EUsabetta  Strani, 
St.  Antony  of  Padua;  117.  Afattolino^  Mary  and  Joseph  adoring  the  Child. 
Without  number,  Lor.  Costa  (?),  Three  saints  (1502);  74.  Fro$p*ro  Fo»- 
tana,  Entombment.  In  the  centre:  *78.  Franc.  Francia,  Madonn*  and 
Child,  with  four  saints,  angels,  and  the  donor  (1494).  —  II.  Boom:  (r.) 
37.  Ann.  Caraeci ,  Madonna  with  saints;  2.  Albanoy  Baptism  of  Christ; 
*42.  Lod.  Caracci,  Madonna  with  SS.  Dominicus,  Francis,  Giant,  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  being  portraits  of  members  of  the  Bargellini  family,  at 
whose  cost  the  picture  was  painted ;  206.  Domenichtno^  Martyrdomi  of  St 
Agnes;  36.  Ann.  Caraeei,  Madonna  with  SS.  Lewis,  Alexis,  John  the 
Baptist,  Francis,  Clara,  and  Catharine;  35.  Aff.  CSarocct,  Aasamption;  47. 
Lod.  Caracci^  Conversion  of  Paul ;  55.  Oiacomo  Cavedoni^  Madonna  in  glory 
with  saints;  183.  Ttartnt,  Nuptials  of  St.  Catharine;  34.  Ag.  Caraeciy 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome;  207.  Domenichino ^  Madonna  del  Rosario.  In 
the  centre f  without  number,  Lor.  CSo<ia,  Sposalixio  (of  1506);  without 
number,  Francia  (?),  Mourning  at  the  Cross;  without  number,  Fr.  Framcia, 
Madonna  enthroned,  SS.  Paul,  Francis,  John  the  Baptist,  and  angels; 
^^152.  RaphaeVt  St.  Cecilia  listening  to  the  heavenly  music  in  an  ecstatic 
trance,  surrounded  by  SS.  Paul,  John,  Augustii.e,  and  Mary  Magdalene. 
This  exquisite  picture  (which  should  be  viewed  from  some  distance),  the 
gem  of  the  collection ,  was  painted  about  the  year  1515  for  the  chapel  of 
the  Bentivogli  in  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte  (p.  253).  It  was  at  Paris  from 
1796  to  1815.  210.  The  young  St.  John,  an  old  copy  f^om  Raphael  (original 
in  the  Pitti  palace);  *197.  P.  Perugino^  Madonna  in  glory,  the  archangel 
Michael,  SS.  John,  Catharine,  and  Apollonia.  —  III.  Room:  at  present 
empty.  —  IV.  Room:  13.  Otiercino  ^  St.  Bruno  in  the  wilderness;  *137. 
auidoBenij  Samson  victorious  over  the  Philistines;  12.  (?tferc«iM»,  William 
of  Aquitaine  receiving  the  robe  of  the  Order  of  St.  Felix;  ♦136.  Outdo 
Rem,  Crucifixion  ('Cristo  dei  Cappuccini',  the  high  altar  of  whose  church 
It  formerly  adorned),  one  of  his  finest  works  j   206.  Domenichino ,  Martyr- 
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dom  of  St.  Peter ^  *134.  Ouido  Reni^  Madonna  della  Pieta,  below  are  St. 
Petronius ,  Carlo  Borromeo ,  Bominicus ,  Francis ,  and  Proculus ;  the  pic- 
ture was  painted  in  1616  for  the  Town  Council,  who  rewarded  the  painter 
with  a  valuable  gold  chain  and  medal,  in  addition  to  his  remuneration; 
141.  Guido  Rent,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  four  saints  below;  183. 
TiarinL  Entombment ;  *135.  Ouido  Rent,  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents ;  138.  G. 
Rent,  Madonna  del  Rosario,  painted  on  silk  in  1630  (as  a  procession-flag). 
—  In  the  Cobridob:  (r.)  without  number,  (Hma  da  CfmeffUano,  Madonna; 
without  number ,  Giuliano  Bugiardini ,  St.  John  in  the  wilderness ;  83. 
Fr.  Francia,  Christ  mourned  over  by  angels  ;  116.  Parmeggianino,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  St.  Catharine ;  204.  Timoteo  Vite,  Magdalene ;  *90.  Jnno- 
cenzo  da  Imola ,  Holy  Family  and  two  donors ;  12S.  Nieeold  da  Cremona, 
Entombment;  145.  Tintoretto,  Conception;  275.  Raphael  A^engs,  Portrait 
of  Clement  XIII.  —  V.  Room  :  Altar-pieces  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  by 
Vitale  (1320),  Simone  da  Bologna,  Jacopo  Avanzi,  Antonio  and  Bartolom- 
meo  Vivarini  of  Murano  (about  1450);  in  the  centre,  360.  Niceolb  Alunno 
da  FolignOy  Madonna  adoring  the  Child,  on  the  back  the  Annunciation,  pre- 
sented by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1856;  102.  Wings  of  an  altar-piece  (the  latter 
jiow  in  the  Brera  at  Milan ,  p.  149)  by  Giotto,  from  the  church  degli  An- 
'gioli,  with  68.  Peter,  Paul,  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  good 
predella.  —  YI.  Room  :  above  the  door ,  292.  Innocenzo  da  Imola ,  Virgin 
and  Child  with  saints;  80.  Fr.  Francia,  Madonna  enthroned,  with  John 
the  Baptist,  SS.  Stephen,  George  and  Augustine;  *81.  Fr.  Francia,  Ma- 
donna adoring  the  (3hild,  with  saints  and  angels ;  26.  Bugiardini,  Nuptials 
of  St.  Catharine;  133.  Bagnaeavallo,  Holy  Family;  85.  Oiacomo  Francia, 
Mary  enthroned,  with  two  saints  and  an  angel;  *84.  Giac.  Francia,  Ma- 
donna and  four  saints  (1526);  89.  Inn.  da  Imola,  Archangel  Michael  con- 
quering the  dragon:  without  number,  Lor.  Cotta,  Madonna  enthroned 
and  two  saints  (1491). 

TraveTsing  the  Borgo  della  Paglla,  we  next  reach  the  Pal. 
Benihoglio  (PL  53),  erected  by  this  powerful  family  in  the  16th 
cent,  on  the  site  of  their  ancient  mansion  which  was  destroyed 
under  Julius  IL  A  little  to  the  S.  W. ,  in  the  piazza  named  after 
it,  is  situated  the  church  of 

8.  Martino  Xaggiore  (PL  26),  a  Carmelite  church  of  1313  in 
the  Gothic  style.  1st  Chapel  on  the  1. :  Enthroned  Madonna  with 
SS.  Roohus,  Sebastian,  and  angels  by  Franeia ;  5th  altar  on  the  1. , 
Assumption  by  Lor,  Costa  (?);  4th  altar  r.,  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna 
by  Giov.  Tarflwcfci  (1568);  ist. altar  r.,  Oirol,  Carpi,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. 

We  now  return  by  the  Via  Cavalliera  to  the  Mercato  di  Mezzo. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  within  the  walls,  and  near  the 
Porta  OallUra  which  leads  to  the  station,  rises  the  slight  eminence 
of  La  Monta^ola,  converted  during  the  first  French  occupation 
into  a  promenade,  and  now  a  favonrite  popular  resort.  Fine  view 
of  the  town ,  with  the  villas  on  the  spnrs  of  the  Apennines  in 
the  foreground.  The  Oiuoco  di  Pallone  (PL  76,  p.  247)  is  situated 
here.  In  1848  the  Austrians  were  attacked  here  by  the  Bolo- 
gnese  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town.  On  the  S.  is  the  Piazsa 
(TArmi. 

The  Strada  Saragozza  leads  to  the  gate  of  that  name  at  the 
S.  W.  end  of  the  town.  Outside  this  gate,  3/^  M.  S.  of  the  town, 
rises  *S.  Miehele  in  Bosco,  once  an  Olivetan  monastery  (suppressed 
in  1797),  now  a  royal  chateau.     In  the  church  are  remains  of 
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frescoes  by  Bagnaeavallo  and  otliers.  Tlie  court  is  adorned  with 
finely  executed  *fre8Coes  by  the  Caraeci  and  their  papils,  from  the 
history  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia,  but  unfortunately  much 
injured. 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Isaia,   at  the  W.   end  of  the  town ,   is 
situated  the  *Certosa  (formerly  a  Carthusian  monastery),   erected 
in  1335,   and  consecrated  in  1801   as  a  Campo  Santo.     The  route 
to  it  is  by  the  principal  road  from  the  gate;   after  9  min.  a  cross 
indicates  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  which  is  reached  ia  14  min. 
more  (custodian  */2  ^'O*     ^  ^^^^^  ^  *^®   Campo  Santo  had  better, 
however,  be  combined  with  the  ascent  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Luca 
(see  below ;   follow  the  arcades  outside  the  Porta  Saragozza  to  the 
point  where  the  new   arcades  diverging  to  the  r.    lead  to  the 
Campo  Santo).     This  burial-ground  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Italy.     The  church  contains  a  few  paintings  by  Sirani  and 
others ;   at  the  beginning  of  the  cloisters  are  ancient  tombstones 
brought    from    suppressed   churches   and   arranged    according  to 
centuries :  at  the  entrance  13th  cent.,  then  15th  on  the  r.,  14th  on 
the  r.,  and  16th  on  the  1. ;  in  the  arcades  are  modem  monuments, 
most  of  them  in  marble.     In  the  centre  are  the  ordinary  graves. 
Among  the  many  illustrious  names  on  the  former  are  those  of  the 
philologist   Qaspar  Oaratoni  (d.  1817)  and  the  talented  Clotilda 
Tambroni   (d.    1817)   (p.    248);    the  principal    families   of  the 
town  also  possess  vaults  here.     Thus  the  monument  of  Letisia 
Mural  Pepoli  (d.  1859),   with  a  statue  of  her  father  King  Murat 
('propugnatore  delV  italica  indipendenza^),    executed    by  Vine. 
Vela  in  1865.     A  rotunda  here  contains  the  busts  of  eelebrated 
professors  of  the  present  century,    Messxofanii,    Ckdvani,    Cotla, 
Sehiasaij  Mattel  (teacher  of  Rossini),  etc. 

On  the  Monte  dtlla  Quardia^  a  fortified  eminence  outside  the 
Porta  Saragozza,  2^^  M.  to  the  S.  W.,  stands  the  sumptuous 
pilgrimage-church  of  the  ^Madonna  di  8.  Liiea»  erected  by  Dotti  m 
1731,  so  called  from  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin  ascribed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1160.  A  carriage 
should  not  be  taken  for  this  excursion,  unless  it  be  combined  with 
a  visit  to  the  Campo  Santo,  as  driving  is  practicable  for  a  short 
part  of  the  way  only.  A  passage  leads  to  a  colonnade  of  635 
arches  (constructed  in  1676 — 1739),  extending  along  the  height, 
and  about  1  M.  in  length.  Remarkably  fine  view  from  the  summit, 
stretching  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  particularly  from 
beneath  the  portal  of  the  church  and  from  the  new  iutrenchments. 
The  roof  of  the  church  is  also  an  admirable  point  of  view,  but  the 
narrow  stair  without  railings  requires  a  steady  head. 
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44.   From  Bologna  to  Eavenna. 

521 J2  M.    Bailwat  in  3— 3t|2  hrs.  ^  fares  9  fr.  30,  7  fr.  40,  5  fr.  60  c. 

From  Bologna  to  (261/4  M.)  Castel  Bolognese,  see  p.  268.  Tho 
line  to  Ravenna  diveiges  to  the  £.  here.  Stations  SolarolOy  Lugo 
(where  an  important  market  is  held  in  Sept.),  Bagnacavallo  (birth- 
place of  the  painter  Ramenghl,  1484—1542,  who  is  generally 
called  after  his  native  town),  Rusai,  Qodo.  Country  flat  and  well 
cultivated. 

Bavenna.  [«Spada  d'Oro,  Strada  del  Monte ,  R.  2,  D.  3,  A.  ^2  fr.; 
Albkrgo  d'Eusopa,  or  S.  Masco,  in  the  same  street,  B.  3,  L.  ijs,  D.  3, 
A.  «/2,  omnibus  »|2,  facchino  1/2  fr. ;  Caff^  in  the  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele. 
Fiacres:  per  drive  1,  at  night  i>|2  fr.,  two-horse  l^jg  or  2  fr. ;  first  hour 
1*|« — ^2»/2  fr.,  each  additional  »|2  hr.  75  c.  or  1  fr.  25  c. ;  beyond  the  town 
2  or  4  fr.  per  hour.  Steamer  to  Trieste  once  weekly  in  12  hrs.,  fare  27*12 
or  17»[2  fr.  —  Chief  Attractions:  Baptistery  (p.  261),  S.  Vitale  (p.  263),  8. 
Nazario  e  Celso  (p.  264),  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  265),  S.  Apollinare 
Xuovo  (p.  265),  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (p.  267)],  a  town  of  ancient 
origin,  capital  of  a  province  down  to  1860,  with  19,118  inhab.,  is 
situated  in  the  plain  between  the  rivers  Lamone  and  Ronco  (Rom. 
Bedesis),  in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  locality. 

Bavenna  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Italy ,  but  under  the 
Republic  was  a  place  of  little  importance.  Augustus  constructed  the 
Portus  Claasis  and  a  canal,  connected  with  the  Po,  round  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  and  appointed  Ravenna  the  headquarters  of  the  Adriatic  fleet. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  now  improved,  and  a  new  quarter  was 
erected  between  the  town  and  the  harbour  (Ceesarea,  a  name  per- 
petuated by  the  ruined  church  of  B.  Lorenzo  in  Getarea).  The  harbour, 
however,  having  been  gradually  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Po,  Classis  and  Csesarea  fell  to  decay,  while  Bavenna  continued  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  province  Flaminia.  As  early  as  A.  D.  44  it 
became  an  episcopal  see ,  8t.  Apollinarie ,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  being 
the  first  bishop.  The  Emp.  Honorius  transferred  his  residence  hither 
from  Bome  in  402  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  and  in 
438  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of  an  archiepiscopal  see.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Herulian  Odoacer,  king 
of  Italy,  then  in  493  by  Theodoric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
after  which  it  once  more  attained  much  of  its  former  splendour  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  Gothic  kings  till  552.  It  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
exarch  or  governor  of  the  Eastern  Boman,  or  Greek  Emperors,  and 
continued  under  their  sway  until  752,  when  the  Lombard  Aistulph  banished 
Eutychius  the  last  exarch  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  8horUy  after- 
wards, however,  Bavenna  was  retaken  by  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
handed  over  to  the  pope,  under  whose  rule  it  remained,  excepting  when 
his  authority  was  disputed  on  several  occasions  by  the  Guelphs  and 
Ohibellines.  In  1275  the  Polenta  family,  of  whom  favourable  mention  is 
made  by  Dante,  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  1318  Ravenna  began  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  dukes;  in  1440  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  under  whom  its  prosperity  materially  increased ;  in  1509  it  was 
conquered  by  Pope  Julius  II..  and  belonged  to  the  States  of  the  Church 
till  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  in  1797.  It  was ,  however,  restored  in  1815, 
but  again  severed  from  the  papal  dominions  in  1860. 

In  the  History  of  Art  Ravenna  occupies  a  very  important  position,  as 
no  other  town  in  Italy  contains  such  a  number  of  monuments ,  most  of 
them  in  good  preservation ,  of  the  architecture ,  sculpture ,  and  painting 
(mosaics)  of  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of  the  streets  are 
bordered  with  interesting  early  Christian  sarcophagi.  At  a  time  when  all 
the  other  towns  of  Italy  were  in  a  decaying  condition,  Ravenna  undertook 
new  and  imposing  works,  which  accordingly  form  an  important  link  be- 
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tween  those  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages.  These  works  belong  to 
two  different  periods,  the  first  being  that  of  Honorius  and  his  sister  Galla 
Placidia,  ^—450  (cathedral,  baptistery,  archiepiscopal  chapel,  S.  Agata, 
S.  Nazario  e  Celso,  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  and  S.  Giovanni  Evangelisia), 
and  the  second  a  Gothic  period  from  493  to  about  550  (S.  Spirito,  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  S.  Apollinare,  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe ,  Mausoleum  of  Theo- 
doric).  The  basilicas  of  Ravenna  differ  from  the  Roman  in  having  their 
porticoes  converted  into  a  closed  anterior  structure,  in  being  destitute  of 
transepts,  in  possessing  columns  expressly  designed  for  their  object  instead 
of  being  brought  from  other  buildings ,  and  in  showing  a  consistent  use 
of  the  round  arch  with  corresponding  articulation  on  the  external  walls. 

The  campanili  moreover  are  detached  and  are  circular  in  form. 
Notwithstanding  the  alterations  of  subsequent  ages,  and  the  raising  of  the 
pavements  by  several  feet,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  gradually 
increasing  elevation  of  the  surrounding  soil,  these  sublime  monuments  of 
triumphant  Christianity  are  profoundly  impressive,  and  their  effect  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the  environa. 

Lord  Byron^  who  preferred  Ravenna  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Italy, 
and  wa^  influenced  in  some  measure  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  a  member  of  the  Gamba  family  of  Ravenna ,  spent  two  years 
here,  during  which  he  wrote  several  of  his  finest  works ,  the  'Prophecy 
of  Dante',  "Marino  Faliero',  the  'Two  Foscarr,  'Cain\  'Heaven  and  Earth', 
and  the  'Vision  of  Judgment'.  He  resided  at  No.  225  Strada  di  Porta  Sisi, 
near  the  Piazza  S.  Francesco,  and  the  same  house  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Garibaldi,  as  a  memorial-tablet  records. 

The  town  is  3  M.  in  circumference,  but  nearly  one-haU  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  gardens.  It  was  originally  a  seaport,  bat  is 
now  nearly  5  M.  distant  from  the  sea.  After  the  Porto  Candlano 
had  become  choked  up ,  the  Candle  Naviglio  was  constructed  in 
1737,  in  order  to  connect  Ravenna  with  the  sea ,  and  is  chiefly 
important  for  communication  with  Chioggia  and  Venice.  The 
present  harbour  of  Ravenna  is  used  for  the  coast-traffic  only.  Near 
it  is  the  hut  in  which  Garibaldi  sought  refuge  in  1849  from  his 
Austrian  pursuers  on  his  flight  from  Rome.  His  wife  died  during 
the  flight  and  was  interred  here. 

The  *Piazza  Maggiore^  now  Vitiorio  EmanueU  (PI.  D,  4),  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  ancient 
Forum  Senatorlum ,  is  adorned  with  two  lofty  columns  of  granite 
erected  by  the  Venetians  in  1483,  and  bearing  statues  of  SS.  Apol- 
liuaris  and  Vitalis ,  with  a  statue  of  Pope  Clement  XII.  (1738), 
and  a  colonnade  of  eight  columns  of  granite ,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  basilica  erected  or  restored  by  Theodoric.  Beyond  this 
Piazza  is  the 

Piazzetta  delV  Aquila ,  with  a  granite  column  crowned  with  an 
eagle,  erected  in  1609  to  Cardinal  Gaetani. 

The  Strada  del  Duomo  leads  direct  hence  to  the  Cathedral 
(PI.  10)  of  8.  Orso,  or  Basilica  Vrsianaj  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Archb.  Guiccioli  in  the  18th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the 
year  400,  and  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and  a  round  campanile. 

Intebiok.  2nd  Chapel  r. :  sarcophagus  of  SS.  Bxuperantius  and 
Maximianus.  In  the  S.  Tbansept  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Sudorc, 
contaimng  the  marble  sarcophagi  of  SS.  Barbatian  (r.)  and  Reginald  (1.) 
of  the  6th  century.    The  HiaH  Alta*  contains  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
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tlie  remains  of  nine  bishops  of  early  date ;  to  the  r.  a  silver  crucifix  with 
figures  executed  in  the  6th  century.  At  the  back  of  the  Choib,  on  each 
side,  are  several  marble  slabs  with  figures  of  animals,  dating  from  the 
6th  cent.,  fragments  of  an  ancient  pulpit  (^arnbo").  The  Sacristy  contains 
the  Easter  Calendar  from  532  to  626  and  the  '^ Ivory  Throne  of  St.  Haximian, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  5th  and  6th  cent,  representing  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  centre  in  front,  the  four  Evangelists  on  the  r.  and  1.,  and  the.  history 
of  Joseph  at  the  sides.  The  missing  tablets  are  said  to  have  been  carried 
off  during  the  wars  of  the  IBth  cent.,  one  of  them,  of  which  a  poor  copy 
is  shown,  being  now  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the  lunette  above  the 
entrance  of  the  sacristy,  to  the  r.,  ^Elijah  in  the  desert,  fed  by  the  angel, 
a  fresco  by  Onido  Reni.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  1(. 
Transept  contains  the  ^Falling  of  the  Manna,  also  by  Outdo  Reni;  the 
frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  Christ  in  glory,  are  by  his  pupils.  In  the  N. 
Aisle  is  the  monument  of  the  above-mentioned  Archbishop  Guiccioli. 

The  *  Baptifltery  (PI.  6)  (S.  Oiovanni  in  Fonte ,  or  Battistero 
degli  Ortodossijy  adjoining  the  cathedral  (entrance  through  the 
house  of  the  cur^,  20  c.),  probably  also  founded  by  St.  Ursus 
(d.  396),  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  is  an  octagonal  struc- 
ture ,  with  two  arcades  in  the  interior  one  above  the  other.  The 
cupola  is  decorated  with  remarkably  fine  *mo8aics  of  the  5tli  cent., 
the  most  ancient  at  Ravenna ,  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
with  the  river-god  of  the  Jordan  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  large 
font  in  white  marble  is  of  the  5th  century.  An  ancient  metal 
cross  in  front  of  the  church,  formerly  on  the  roof,  dates  from  688. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  (PI.  29),  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral, 
possesses  a  square  vaulted  *Chapel  of  the  5th  cent.,  preserved  in 
its  original  condition.  The  vaulting  is  adorned  with  ancient 
mosaics  representing  saints;  in  the  centre,  on  the  groining,  *four 
angels  holding  the  monogram  of  Christ;  under  them  the  four  Evan- 
gelists ;  above  the  door  the  Madonna.  The  Madonna  and  two  saints 
over  the  altar,  originally  in  the  cathedral,  are  of  the  11th  century. 
The  ante-room  contains  ancient  inscriptions,  chiefly  of  the  ChriBtian 
period ,  and  the  torso  of  a  magistrate  in  porphyry.  The  episcopal 
Archives  comprise  about  25,000  documents  on  parchment. 

On  the  r.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Strada  di  Classe  leading  to 
S.  Mamante ,  is  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  (PI.  1 ;  open  in  the 
forenoon  only;  ring  at  the  gate,  75  c.),  containing  an  Interesting 
collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  by  masters  of  the  place,  such  as  a 
CrucLttxion,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  several  portraits  by  Luca 
Longhi(jA.  1580);  pictures  by  his  son  Francesco ;  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  Vaaari  ,•  Madonna  and  saints  by  Cotignola ;  a  large 
ancient  mosaic  found  near  Classe.  On  the  upper  floor  a  collection 
of  casts,  among  them  a  bust  of  St.  Apollinaris  by  Thorvaldsen; 
•tombstone  with  recumbent  statue  of  Guidarello  Guidarelli,  'guer- 
rier  Ravennate',  formerly  in  S.  Francesco. 

In  the  same  street.  No.  192,  is  the  secularised  Camaldulensian 
Monastery  of  Classe  (PI.  7),  now  occupied  by  the  CoUegio  and  the 
Academy.  The  Library^  or  Biblioteca  Comunale  (first  floor) 
founded  in  1714  by  the  Abbate  Caneti,  contains  upwards  of  50,000 
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vols. ,  700  MSS. ,  etc. :   the  celebrated  MS.  of  Aristophanes  of  the 
10th  cent. ,  one  of  Dante  of  1369 ,  another  by  Pietro  Dante,  com- 
mentary  of  Benvenuto   da  Imola,    prayer-book   of  Mary    Stuart 
with  miniatures,  visitors'  book  from  the  tomb  of  Dante  fp.  263\ 
the   wooden   coffin   which   contained    the    remains  of   the   great 
poet,    found   in   1865  in  the  course  of  researches  instituted  on 
the  6th  centenary  of  his  birth,  rare  editions,  such  as  the  Decretals 
of  Boniface  VIII.  printed  by  Fust  at  Strassburg  in  1465,   and  a 
number  of  ^editiones  princlpes'.     There  is  also  a  small  collection 
of  objects  in  ivory,  bronzes  and  coins  of  the  popes,  the  Medici,  and 
the  Malatesta,  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  helmet  of  King  Odoacer 
(?),  etc.  (all  shown  gratuitously).     At  the  entrance  to  the  library 
several  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  are  built  into  the  walls 
(a  good  female  head  and  an  early  Christian  cinerary  urn).  —  The 
old  Refectory  of  the  Camaldulensians  (shown  by  the  custodian,  or 
by  the  sacristan  of  St.  Romuald ,  door  to  the  r.  opposite  the  refec- 
tory) contains  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  fresco  by  Luca  and  Francesco 
Longhij  and  some  flue  carving  on  the  door.  — The  altars  of  the 
monastery- church  of  S.  Romualdo  are  richly  decorated  with  rare 
and  beautiful  marbles ;  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  St.  Romuald 
by  Guercino;  3rd  chapel  1.,  a  beautiful  ciborium  (with  candelabrum 
and  cross  from  the  sacristy)  in  lapis  lazuli,  frescoes  by  Longhi. 

B.  Niceold  (PI.  21),  built  by  Archb.  Sergius  in  760  (closed!, 
contains  numerous  paintings  by  the  Augustinian  monk  Padre  Cesare 
ProrUi  and  by  Francesco  da  Cotignola. 

S.  Agata  (PI.  2 ;  entraiice  in  the  Via  di  Porta  Sisi ,  between 
Nos.  96  and  97),  of  the  5th  cent.,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles 
with  a  vestibule,  cx)ntains  fine  columns  of  marble.  —  The  Palasso 
Lovatelli  del  Corno  (PI.  33),  near  the  Porta  Sisi,  contains  several 
pictures.     In  the  same  street  is  Byron's  house  (p.  260). 

S.  Franeesco  (PI.  12)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Petrus  Chrysologus  about  the  year  450,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  but  is  now  entirely  modernised.  The  aisles  are  separat- 
ed from  the  nave  by  22  columns  of  coloured  marble.  Unpleaslng 
modern  ceiling. 

At  the  entrance  are  several  ancient  tombstones ;  r.  that  of  Ostasio  da 
Polenta  of  1396  (p.  259);  1.  that  of  Enrico  Alderi,  who  died  in  1405  as 
general  of  the  Franciscans.  On  the  r.  the  sarcophagus  of  the  archbishop 
St.  Liberius,  of  the  5th  cent.  The  Cappella  del  Crocefisso,  the  2nd  on 
the  r.,  contains  two  ^colamns  of  Greek  marble  with  capitals  by  Pietro 
Lombardi, 

Adjoining  the  church  is  "Dante'fl  Tomb  (PI.  41 ;  closed,  keys 
at  the  town-hall ;  but  it  may  be  seen  through  the  gate).  The  poet 
died  at  Ravenna,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Guide  da 
Polenta,  on  14th  Sept.,  1321,  at  the  age  of  56,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  In  1482  Bernardo  Bembo,  the 
Venetian  governor  (father  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bembo), 
caused  the  present  mausoleum  to  be  erected  from  designs  by  Pidro 
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Lombardo,  and  it  was  subsequently  restored  in  1692  and  1780.  It 
is  a  square  structure  with  a  dome,  embellished  with  medallions  of 
Virgil ,  Brunette  Latin!  the  poet's  master ,  Can  Grande  della  Scala, 
and  Guide  da  Polenta  his  patron ;  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  lialf- 
length  relief  of  Dante,  and  below  it  a  sarcophagus,  a  marble  urn  in 
which  now  contains  the  poet's  remains  (originally  deposited  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  see  abOTe).  It  bears  an  epitaph  attributed  to  Dante 
himself : 

Jura  Jifmarchiae,  Bvperos^  PhlegetJionta  hicu$que 
Lustrando  cecini^  voluerunt  fata  quoutque. 
Bed  quia  par*  cesrit  melioribus  hospita  castris, 
Aetoremque  suum  petiit  felidor  astrity 
Hie  claudor  Dantety  patriis  zxtorris  ah  oriSj 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florencia  mater  amoris. 

The  visitors'  book  formerly  kept  here,  and  now  preserved  at  the 
library,  contains  the  following  beautiful  lines  (Purg.  XI.,  100), 
written  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  when  here  on  a  visit  in  1857, 

Non  e  il  mondan  rutnore  altro  che  un  fiato 
Di  vento  eh*or  va  quinci  ed  or  va  quindi, 
E  muta  nome,  perchi  muta  lata, 

S.  Michele  in  Affridico  (PI.  20),  erected  in  the  6th  cent., 
but  now  destroyed,  still  contains  mosaics  from  the  tribune  and 
the  old  tower. 

8.  Domenico  (PI.  9),  a  basilica  in  the  vicinity,  founded  by  the 
exarchs  and  subsequently  restored  ,  is  adonied  with  works  of  Nic- 
colh  Rondinelli  of  Kavenna. 

*8.  YitAld  (PI.  5)  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  by 
Archb.  Ecclesiua  on  the  spot  where  S.  Vitalis  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  was  consecrated  by  St.  Maximian  in  547.  It  is  an  imitation 
of  the  not  much  more  ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  served  in  its  turn  as  a  model  to  Charlemagne  for  the 
cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  church  is  octagonal  (37^2  yds. 
in  diameter),  with  a  choir,  three-sided  on  the  exterior ,  and  round 
In  the  interior,  added  to  it  on  the  £.  side.  The  Interior,  un- 
fortunately marred  by  modern  restoration,  is  divided  by  eight 
massive  pillars  into  a  central  space  with  a  passage  around  it.  Be- 
tween the  pillars  are  semicircular  niches  with  pairs  of  columns  and 
arches ,  in  two  series ,  one  above  the  other ,  over  which  rises  the 
dome,  constructed  of  earthen  vessels.  Each  of  the  windows  in  the 
dome  is  divided  by  a  muUion  into  two  round-arched  halves.  The 
pavement  has  been  raised  more  than  3  ft.,  and  the  street  is  7  ft. 
above  the  former  level. 

The  Choik  is  adorned  with  admirable  ^Mosaic* ,  which  are  however 
inferior  in  style  to  those  of  earlier  date  in  the  baptistery  (p.  261)  and  to 
those  of  S.  Haria  in  Cosmedin  (p.  265) :  Christ  enthroned  on  the  globe, 
angels  on  both  sides;  on  the  r.  St.  Vitalis  and  on  the  1.  Ecclesius  with 
the  church  itself.  Below,  1.  Enip.  Justinian  with  the  bishop  Maximian 
and  attendants ,  r.  the  Empress  Theodora  with  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
both  presenting  offerings.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir  are  represented  Jeru- 
salem  and  Bethlehem.    Above ,    at  the  sides ,   (1.)  the  four  Svangelists 
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sitting,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  standing,  (r.)  Motes  as  a  shepherd,  abore 
which  he  is  represented  removing  bis  sandals  at  the  burning  bush;  (1.) 
he  receives  the  Tables  of  the  Law  ^  on  the  r.  in  the  central  scene  an  altar 
with  bread  and  wine;  at  the  sides  the  blood-sacrifice  of  Abel  and  the 
bloodless  offering  of  Melehisedech.  On  the  1.  in  the  centre  a  table  at 
which  the  three  angels  are  entertained  by  Abraham,  Sarah  at  the  door 
laughing,  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In  the  archway  busts  of  Christ,  the 
Apostles ,  and  S8.  Gervasius  and  Protasius  sons  of  8.  Vitalia.  On  the  r. 
at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  an  admirable  ^Oreek  B^lMf  from  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  representing  his  throne  with  shells,  trident,  and  genii; 
opposite  to  it  a  modern  copy.  In  the  portico  of  the  sacristy  a  *Ro- 
man  Reli^^  the  Apotheosis  of  the  emperor;  the  goddess  Roma  is 
observed  sitting  on  the  1. ;  on  the  star  above  is  Julius  Caesar,  with  Augus- 
tus and  Claudius  adjacent ;  on  the  1.  a  fragment  of  a  procession  with 
victims ,  forming  part  of  the  same  work.  Opposite  Are  fragments  of  an 
early  Christian  sarcophagus,  with  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Christ  im- 
parting a  blessing ,  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (7th  cent.). 

To  the  N.  at  the  back  of  the  cburcb  is  the  Monument  (PI.  42) 
of  the  exarch  Isaac  (d.  641),  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  in  a  small 
recess  with  a  Greek  inscription,  erected  by  his  wife  Susanna.  Ad- 
jacent to  it  are  several  other  ancient  inscriptions.  On  the  r.  a 
Roman  warrior  in  relief. 

The  custodian  of  S.  Vitale  also  keeps  the  key  of 

*S.  Nasario  e  CeUo  (PI.  26),  the  Mausoleum  of  Oalla  Placidia, 
founded  about  440  by  that  Empress,  daughter  of  Xheodoslns  the 
Great  and  mother  of  Valentinian  III.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  49  ft.  long ,  41  ft.  broad ,  with  a  dome ,  and  adorned 
with  beautiful  mosaics  of  the  5th  cent :  in  the  dome  the  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  in  the  four  arches  the  prophets,  under  them 
*doves  drinking ;  over  the  door  the  Good  Shepherd ;  above  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Galla  Placidia  (r.)  the  Saviour  with  the  gospels  in  his  hand ; 
on  the  1.  a  cabinet  containing  the  Gospels ;  *stag8  at  the  spring  in 
the  r.  and  1.  transepts.  The  altar,  constructed  of  transparent 
oriental  alabaster  and  intended  to  be  illuminated  by  inserted  lights, 
was  formerly  in  S.  Vitale ;  behind  it  is  the  large  marble /SaivqpAa^M 
of  Galla  Placidia  (d.  450),  once  enriched  with  plates  of  silver.  It 
formerly  contained  the  remains  of  the  Empress  sitting  on  a  throne, 
but  they  were  destroyed  in  1577  by  the  accidental  Ignltioa  of  the 
robes.  On  the  r.  of  this  monument  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  deco- 
rated with  Christian  emblems,  containing  the  remains  of  the  Emp. 
Honorius,  brother  of  Galla  Placidia ;  1.  that  of  Oonstantins  III.,  her 
second  husband  (417)  and  father  of  Valentinian  III. ;  at  the  sides 
of  the  entrance  are  two  small  sarcophagi  containing  the  remains  of 
the  tutors  of  Valentinian  and  his  sister  Honoria.  These  are  the 
only  monuments  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome  which  still  remain 
in  their  original  position. 

S.  eiovanni  Battiata  (PI.  13),  with  an  ancient  round  tower, 
erected  by  Galla  Placidia  in  438  for  her  confessor  St.  Barbatian, 
was  almost  entirely  remodelled  in  1683.  The  columns  of  the  in- 
terior belong  to  the  original  church. 
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To  the  E.  the  Strada  di  Porta  Serrata  leads  to  the  1.  through  a 
gate  to  the  Rotonda  (p.  266),  and  to  tiie  r.  to  the  hasilica  of 

8.  Bpirito,  or  S.  Teodoto  (PI.  23),  erected  by  Theodoric  for 
the  Arian  bishops,  with  a  vestibule  at  the  W.  entrance,  and  adorned 
with  fourteen  columns  of  coloured  marble  in  the  interior.  The 
saeilstan  also  keeps  the  key  of  the  adjacent 

*8.  Maria  i]i008me4in(».  22),  once  the  baptistery  of  S.  Spirito. 
The  octagonal  dome  was  adorned  with  ""moBaics  in  the  6th  cent. , 
when  it  became  a  Rom.  Oath,  church.  On  the  dome  th-e  Baptism  of 
Christ,  sicDNHiaded  by  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  half  obliterated  frescoes  of  last  century.  The  present  pavement 
is  about  7  ft.  above  the  •riginal  level.  Several  Arian  crosses  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  entrance  court  on  the  1.  side. 

8.  eiovaani  BvaageUsta,  or  S.  Giovanni  deliq  Sagra  (PI.  4 ;  if 
closed,  knock  at  the  door),  near  the  railway-station,  erected  in  444 
by  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia  in  consequ^iee  of  a  vow  made  dur- 
ing a  voyage  from  Constantinople,  has  also  lost  its  ancient  mosaics, 
and  much  of  its  interest  by  alterations.  Above  the  ""Portal,  eon- 
strueted  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  or  beginning  of  14th  cent.,  are 
reliefs  in  allusion  to  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Recent  exca- 
vations have  shown  that  the  court  in  front  of  the  church  once 

formed  the  atrium  of  the  edifice. 

The  iMTBueK,  with  its  uapleasing  barrel-vanltiag ,  consists  of  nave 
BDd  aisles  borne  by  twenty-four  antique  columns.  The  vaulting  of  the  4th 
chapel  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their  symbols 
above  them ,  and  the  four  fathers  of  the  church  SS.  Qregory ,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  aad  Jerome  by  OioUo.  In  the  closed  chapel  to  the  1.  of  the 
choir  are  some  remains  of  old  ^mosaics,  representing  the  storm  at  sea 
(see  above)  and  figures  of  animals  on  the  r. 

*S.  ApolUnare  NnoTO  (PI.  3),  a  basilica  erected  about  500  by 
Theodoric  as  an  Arian  cathedral ,  was  afterwards  converted  by  the 
Archbishop  S.  Agnello  into  a  Rom.  Catholic  church.  The  Cam- 
panile on  the  r.  of  the  W.  portal  exhibits  the  round  shape  peculiar 
to  the  Ravenna  churches.  The  interior  contains  twenty-four  marble 
columns  bronghtfrom  Constantinople.  On  the  r.  is  an  ancient  ambo. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  interesting  *mo8aic8  of  the 
6th  cent.,  partly  of  the  Arian,  and  partly  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  period 
(57(y),  afterwards  frequently  restored  :  I.  the  town  of  Classis  with 
the  sea  and  ships ,  twenty-two  virgins  with  the  Magi,  worshipping 
the  Infant  Saviour  and  his  mother ;  r.  the  city  of  Ravenna  with  the 
church  of  S.  Vitalis  and  the  palace  of  Theodoric ,  and  twenty-five 
saints  with  wreaths  receiving  the  blessing  of  Christ  (the  figure  of 
Christ  and  the  four  angels  at  his  sides  are  particularly  good); 
above  are  apostles  and  scenes  from  scriptural  history.  In  the  last 
chapel  on  the  1.  a  portrait  of  Justinian  in  mosaic ,  formerly  outside 
the  portal ,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  throne.  The  whole  chapel  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  ancient  edifices. 

In  the  same  street  a  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  S.  Apollinare,  built 
into  the  walls  of  a  monastery ,  are  a  few  scanty  remnants  of  the 
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Palace  of  Theodorie  (PI.  39),  iu  which  the  exarchs  and  the  Lom- 
bard kings  subsequently  resided.  They  consist  of  a  high  wall  sur- 
mounted by  eight  small  columns  of  marble  bearing  round  arches, 
with  a  simple  gateway  below.  The  columns  and  treasures  of  art 
of  this  palace  were  removed  to  Germany  by  Charlemagne.  To  the 
r.  of  the  principal  door^  in  the  wall,  is  a  porphyry  vessel,  probably 
once  a  bath,  brought  here  in  1564,  and  supposed  to  have  formerly 
contained  the  ashes  of  Theodorie  and  to  have  stood  on  the  summit 
of  his  monument. 

Still  farther  on,  near  the  Porta  Nuova,  is  8.  Karia  in  Porto 
(PI.  18),  erected  in  1553  from  the  remnants  of  the  Basilica  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Gesarea,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept  and 
an  octagonal  dome,  and  borne  by  columns  and  pillars  placed  alter- 
nately. 5th  Chapel  r..  Martyrdom  of  St.  Liberalis;  5th  ehapel 
1. ,  St.  Anna  and'four  saints,  both  by  Frane.  LonglU.  In  the  choii 
an  ancient  vase  in  porphyry.  In  the  I.  transept  a  very  ancient 
marble  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Byzantine  style  (covered),  brought 
from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  iu  Porto  Fuori. 

About  1/4  M.  from  the  Porta  Serrata  is  situated  the  *Botoiida 
(PI.  G,  1),  the  mausoleum  of  Theodorie  the  Great,  or  8.  Maria 
delta  Rotonda ,  as  it  was  called  after  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
were  scattered  and  the  church  became  a  Rom.  Catholic  place  of 
worship.  In  order  to  reach  it ,  we  take  the  road  to  the  r.  almost 
immediately  after  quitting  the  gate,  and  cross  the  railway,  beyond 
which  the  tomb  is  seen  to  the  I.,  shaded  by  poplars  (key  at 
the  house,  30  c).  It  was  probably  erected  by  his  daughter  Ama- 
lasuntha  (about  530).  The  substructure  is  of  decagonal  shape,  and 
the  church  is  covered  with  a  flat  dome  of  36  ft.  in  diameter,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  huge  block  of  Istriaii  rock,  which  is  said  to  weigh 
470  tons.  The  substructure  with  its  ten  arches  is  half  under  water; 
the  upper  part  is  approached  by  a  double  staircase  of  marble,  added 
in  1780.  It  contains  small  columns  and  capitals  belonging  to  the 
frieze  of  an  arcade  with  which  the  exterior  was  once  decorated. 
The  places  where  they  were  inserted  on  the  outside  are  still  observ- 
able.   (From  this  point  to  the  Pineta,  see  p.  268). 

About  21/2  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova  is  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Porto  Fuori,  erected  by  Bishop  Onesti  (known  as  *Il  Peccatore*), 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  during  a  storm  at  sea  in  1096,  a 
basilica  with  open  roof.  The  1.  aisle  contains  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  founder,  of  1119.  The  choir  and  the  two  adjacent  chapels 
contain  ancient  Frescoes  from  the  life  of  Mary  and  the  Saviour, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Giotto ,  and  now  much  damaged.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  spot  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  old  harbour, 
and  that  the  massive  substructure  of  the  clock-tower  belonged  to 
the  lighthouse  (faro).  (A  visit  to  this  church,  which  however  is 
of  no  great  interest,  and  to  S.  ApoUinare  may  conveniently  be  com- 
bined,) 
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No  traveller  should  quit  Ravenna  without  visiting  the  charoh  of 
S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  situated  3  M.  from  the  Porta  Nuova  (earr. 
see  p.  259).  About  ^/^  M.  from  the  gate  a  small  marble  column 
surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross  (la  Croceita)  marks  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient basilica  of  8.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea,  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Caesarea  (p.  259),  which  was  removed  in  1553. 
About  1/4  M.  farther,  the  Ponte  Nuovo  crosses  the  united  rivers 
Roneo  and  Montone ,  the  confluence  of  which  is  seen  higher  up. 
(Before  the  bridge  is  crossed ,  a  path  leads  to  the  1.  in  20  min.  to 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Porto ,  the  lofty  tower  of  which  is  seen 
from  a  distance.)     The  road  then  traverses  marshy  meadows  to 

*8.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  erected  in  534  by  Julianus  Argentarius 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  consecrated  in  549,  and  restored 
in  1779.  This  is  the  most  Imposing  of  the  basilicas  still  extant  at 
Ravenna.  It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles ,  with  a  vestibule  at  the 
W.  end,  and  a  round  campanile.  The  exterior  exhibits  traces  of 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  with  pilasters  and 
arches  (p.  260).  The  spacious  interior  rests  on  twenty-four  cipol- 
line  columns,  and  has  an  open  roof.  The  walls  are  decorated  with 
portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  an  unbroken 
series  of  126 ,  from  the  first  bishop  St.  ApoUinaris ,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  74  under  Vespasian,  to  the  present  archbishop.  Each 
aisle  contains  four  marble  sarcophagi  of  archbishops.  The  crypt,  a 
species  of  corridor  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  ApoUinaris  once 
reposed,  is  now  partially  under  water.  Above  it  is  the  broad  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  Hribuna*  with  the  high  altar.  The  canopy 
of  the  latter  is  home  by  four  columns  of  black  and  white  Oriental 
marble.  The  dome  of  the  tribuna  is  adorned  with  well-preserved 
*mosaic8  of  the  6th  cent.  :  in  the  centre  a  large  cross  on  a  blue 
ground  with  gilded  stars,  at  the  sides  Moses  and  Ellas,  beneath 
whom  is  St.  ApoUinaris  preaching  to  his  flock;  below,  oti  the  r., 
are  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Melchisedech,  on  the  1.  Constantino 
-and  other  Roman  emperors,  among  whom  are  the  four  archbishops 
Ursieinus,  St.  Ursus,  St.  Severus,  and  Ecclesius.  The  arch  of  the 
choir  is  also  embellished  with  mosaics :  in  the  centre  a  bust  of 
Christ,  at  the  sides  the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists,  beneath 
them  two  fiocks  of  sheep  hastening  to  Christ  from  the  towns  of 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

The  celebrated  Pme-Forest  of  Ravenna,  or  La  PinetOy  probably 
the  most  venerable  and  extensive  in  Italy,  which  has  been  extolled 
by  Dante,  Boeeaxcw,  Dryden,  Byron,  and  other  poets,  begins  a  little 
beyond  the  church  of  S.  Apollinare,  and  extends  for  many  miles 
along  the  road  to  Rimini,  as  far  as  Cervia.  If  the  traveller  prolong 
his  excursion  for  1^2  hr.  beyond  S.  Apollinare  he  may  drive 
through  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  forest.  (The  whole  drive  to 
S.  Apollinare,  the  Pineta,  and  S.  Maria  Fnori  ooeupies  about 
4  hr8.)«     The  Pineta  may  be  still  more  conveniently  visited  from 
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the  Rotonda  (p.  266)  by  following  the  road  leading  thenee  by  the 
Canal  Naviglio  to  the  cemetery  (1^2  M.),  which  lies  within  the 
precincts  of  the  forest. 

Aboat  2  M.  from  Bavenna,  on  tbe  bank  of  the  Bonco,  rises  tbe  Co- 
lonna  de"  Frimun^  a  memorial  of  the  victory  gained  on  11th  April,  1512, 
by  the  united  armies  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
(at  which  the  poet  Ariosto  was  present)  over  the  Spanish  troops  and.  those 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  At  the  moment  when  the  victory  was  decided ,  the 
brave  Oatton  dt  Fois  fell,  and  20,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  who  a  year  laler  ascended  the  papal  throne  aa  Leo  X., 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  occasion.  The  square  column  was  erected  io 
1557  by  Pietro  Cesi ,  governor  of  the  Romagna. 

FaoM  Baybihia  to  Bimimi  (no  diligence)  there  is  a  good  road  skirt- 
ing the  coast,  but  seldom  affording  a  view  of  the  sea,  whiah  is  concealed 
by  sandhills.  It  traverses  a  monotonous,  flat  district,  passing  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Glasse,  the  pine-forest,  Cervia  (a  small,  regularly  built  town 
and  episcopal  see,  in  an  unhealthy  sitttatkm,  wHh  a  iange  piazza  and 
four  gates,  and  salt-works  in  the  vicinity),  CetenaUco  (where  the  vetturini 
stop  to  feed  their  horses ,  a  town  possessing  a  good  harbour  and  an  an- 
cient tower  of  the  Malatesta),  S.  Mariino^  and  Celle^  altogether  35  X., 
a  drive  of  5  htf . ,  recommended  to  parties  of  three  or  four  travellers  to- 
gether in  preference  to  the  railway.  Garr.  and  pair  35 — 40  fr.  \  with  one 
horse  ('perugino'',  a  kind  of  gig  for  one  traveller  only  with  luggage)  15 
— 20fr. 

45.   From  Bologna  to  Ancona. 

127  M.  Railway  in  6—6  hrs.  (fares  22  fr.  45 ,  18  fr. ,  13  fr.  50  c). 
Beautiful  views  of  the  sea  between  Bimini  and  Oattoliea ,  and  beyond 
Pesaro.    A  seat  on  the  Ufi  should  therefore  be  secured. 

From  the  railway-station  on  tbe  N.  side  of  the  city  the  line 
runs  parallel  with  the  high-road  In  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via 
i£milia,  and  «s  far  as  Forll  traverses  fertile  plains  in  nearly  a 
straight  direction ;  in  the  distance  to  tlie  r.  are  the  spurs  9f  the  Apen- 
nines. Stations  Mirandola  and  Quadema.  Stat.  CasUl  S.  Pietto, 
on  the  Silaro,  with  a  castle  erected  by  the  Bolognese  in  the  13tii 
cent. 

21^2  M.  Imola  (8,  Marto),  on  the  8antemo^  an  ancient  town 
with  26,000  inhab.  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  422,  was  tine 
Roman  Forum  Comeliiy  named  aftefr  its  foundefr  L.  Cornelius  Sulla, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaoonns ,  the  Lombard  historian  of 
the  period  of  Charlemagne,  as  Imolae.  After  many  vicissitades  the 
town  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Pope 
Julius  11.  in  1509.  ImoU  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Petrus  Chry- 
sologus,  uehbishop  of^Ravenna  (d.  449),  whose  tomb  is  in  the 
cathedral  of  8,  Caesiano,  where  the  remans  of  the  saint  of  that 
name  also  repose.  The  painter  Innocenzo  da  Imola  (Franeuccl, 
b.  1506),  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  the  anatomist  Vassalva  were 
also  natives  of  Imola. 

The  train  crosses  the  Santemo  and  next  reaches  (41/2  M.)  stat. 
Oattel  Bolognese  (poor  restaurant),  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
Bolognese,  constructed  in  1380,  where  the  Florentines  under  Nie- 
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cold  da  Tolentino  and  Gattamelata  were  defeated  by  tbe  Milanese 
under  Picciftiiio.  (Braneb-line  h«nce  to  Ravenna,  see  p.  259.) 
The  train  then  crosses  the  river  8enio,  the  an«ient  SmMu,  to 

5  M.  Faenia  (Corona ;  Poski)^  a  town  with  20,000  inhab.  on 
the  Lamone  (ancient  Anemo)^  the  Faventia  of  the  Boli,  the  scene 
of  Sulla's  yictoiry  over  Garbe.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  wit- 
ness of  nnmerovs  fends;  in  1376  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Sir  John  Hawkswoodf  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.,  and  in  1509  was  annexed  by  Pope  Jnlius  II.  to  the  States  of 
the  Chnrch.  The  town  'is  celebrated  for  its  pottery  (whence  the 
terra  ^fatenee^^,  and  contains  considerable  silk  and  weaving  manu- 
factories. Torricelli ,  the  naturalist,  who  invented  the  barometer 
in  1643,  was  born  here. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Costanzo  contains  a  Holy  Family  by 
Jnnocenzo  da  Imola,  and  bas-reliefs  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  The 
Capuchin  Monastery  outside  the  town  possesses  a  *Madonna  and 
St.  John  by  Ouido  Rent. 

In  8.  MagUmo  is  a  *Madonna,  attributed  to  Qiorgione,  more  pro- 
bably by  Oirolamo  da  Treviao.  By  the  latter  a  fine  fresco  (1533), 
Madonna  with  saints,  in  the  Commenda  (in  the  Borgo),  where  there 
is  also  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  Bertucci  and  other  natives  of 
the  place. 

In  1782  the  Candle  Zanelli  was  constructed  from  Faenza  to 
the  Po  di  Primaro  near  S.  Albefio ,  in  order  to  connect  the  town 
with  the  Adriatic. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Faenza  to  Ravenna  (diligence  3  times  weekly), 
and  another  by  Harradi  and  Borgo  S.  Lorenso  to  Florence  (corriere  daily ; 
diligence  3  times  weekly  in  12  l^s.  •,  office ,  Gorso  68). 

Beyond  Faenza  the  train  intersects  the  plain  in  a  straight  direc- 
lion ,  crosses  the  Lamone ,  and  then  the  Montone ,  which  united 
with  the  Roneo  (Bedesis)  falls  into  the  Adriatic  not  far  from 
Ravenna. 

Sy^  M.  Forli  (Po9ta)j  the  ancient  Forum  LivU,  (funded  by  M. 
Livius  Salinator  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  is  a  well-built  t«wn 
with  17,000  inhab.,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  cardinal-legate  down 
to  1848.  The  marriage  of  Athaulf,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  with 
Galla  Pladdia,  sister  of  the  Emp^  Honorius  was  solemnised  her6 
in  410.  Forli  was  long  an  independent  state,  in  which  the  Guelphs 
retained  their  ascendancy  till  1315.  The  Ordelaflfi  then  usurped 
the  supreme  power,  and  in  1504  the  town  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
States  of  the  Church  by  Julius  II. 

The  *Cathedral  of  8.  Croee  contains  a  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Fuoco ,  the  dome  of  which  is  adorned  with  *frescoes  by  Carlo 
Cignani  (1686 — 1706),  representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
a  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  twenty  years.  The  pain- 
ter is  buried  in  the  chapel.      Tbe  ciborium  designed  by  Michael 
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Angelo,  a  reliqoary  of  ike  14tb  eenl.,  and  the  sculptures  of  the 
principal  door  of  the  15th  cent,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

8.  Oirolamo  contains  a  Madonna  with  angels  by  Ouido  Rent ; 
in  the  1st  chapel  to  the  r.  *freB00es  by  Mdosxo  and  his  pupil 
P<Umes»ano» 

8.  MereiuriaU  possesses  a  painting  by  Innoeenu)  da  Imola, 
sculptures  of  1536,  and  several  good  pictures  by  Mareo  PcUmetxano^ 
a  native  of  Forli.     Lofty  campanile. 

On  a  house  adjoining  that  of  the  druggist  Morandi^  are  remains 
of  fine  frescoes  by  Melosso  da  Forli  (about  1470).  The  Pmaeoteea 
(in  the  Oinnaaio  ComunaUf  Piazza  di  S.  Pellegrino)  contains 
good  pictures  by  MareO  Palmesutano ,  Cignaniy  Fra  Angelioo ,  Lo' 
renzo  di  Credit  etc. 

The  Piazza  with  the  PaJLa%zo  ComuncUe  and  other  edifices  de^ 
serves  a  visit. 

The  Citadel  J  constructed  by  Cardinal  Albomoz  in  1361 ,  and 
extended  by  the  Ordelaffl  and  Riarii,  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  poet  Cornelius  Gallus  (d.  B.  C.  27),  the  historian  Flavio 
Biondo  (1 5th  cent. ),  and  the  anatomist  Morgagni  were  nlitives  of  Forli. 

A  road  leads  from  Forli  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bonco  to  B^venna 
(about  15  M. ,  railway  projected);  another  through  the  Apennines  by 
Rocca  8,  Casciano  and  8.  Benedetto  to  Florence  (diligence  3  times  weekly, 
corriere  daily  at  noon). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Ronco  and  passes  stat.  ForlimpopolL, 
the  ancient  Forum  Popilii ;  to  the  r.  on  the  hill  lies  Bertinoro  with 
its  productive  vineyards,  once  the  property  of  the  Malatestas.  It 
then  passes  Polenia  and  crosses  the  8avio  (Sapia). 

111/2  M.  Cetena  (^Posta,  or  Leone  Bianco),  with  7777  Inhab., 

surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows  and  hills,  and  containing  hand' 

some  palaces ,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  episcopal  sees  in  Italy, 

where  St.  Philemon  is  said  to  have  held  the  office  as  early  as  the 

year  92.     In  ancient  history  Casena  is  freq[uently  mentioned  as  a 

town  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.      During  the  middle  ages  it  was  at 

first  an  Independent  state,  then  became  subject  to  the  Ghibelline 

family  of  Montefeltro,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Malatestas,  who 

were  partizana  of  the  Guelphs.      This  rapid  change   of  rulers  is 

alluded  to  by  Dante,  Inf.  XXVII,  52 : 

'■Cosi  com"  etta  $ie^  tra  U  piano  e  U  moit/«, 
Tra  tirannia  si  vive  e  stato  franco^. 

On  1st  Feb.,  1377,  the  town  was  cruelly  sacked  by  Cardinal 
Robert  of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  by  Cesare  Borgia ,  after  which 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Pubblieo  with  a  statue 
of  Pius  VI. ,  who  was  born  here  in  1717,  and  whose  successor  Plus 
YII.  was  also  a  native  of  Cesena  (b.  1742).  In  the  interior  a 
Madonna  with  saints,  by  Francesco  Francia,  The  Library,  found- 
ed in  1452  by  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello ,  brother  of  the  prinee 
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of  Biminl,  oontains  4000  MSS. ,  many  of  them  executed  by  order 
of  the  founder,  and  afterwards  employed  by  the  learned  Aldus 
Manutius  in  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated  editions  of  the 
classics. 

On  an  eminence ,  Y4  M.  distant,  stands  the  handsome  church 
of  *8,  Maria  del  Monte ,  a  work  of  Bramante.  Valuable  sulphur- 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  towards  the  S. 

The  line  crosses  the  stream  PisciatellOj  the  upper  part  of 
which,  termed  Vrgone,  is  identical  with  the  river  Rubicon  of  the 
ancients ,  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  the  Province  of 
Gallia  Gisalpina ,  and  memorable  for  its  passage  by  Caesar  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  B.  C.  49. 

The  most  recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  the  Rubicon  has  en- 
tirely quitted  its  ancient  course.  It  appears  originally  to  have  fallen 
into  the  Fiumicino,  farther  S. ,  while  at  the  present  day  its  npper  part 
(Urgone)  unites  with  the  Pi$ciatello.  Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 
this  district  have  in  turn  laid  claim  to  the  distinction  of  possessing  the 
Rubicon  within  their  territory.  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere 
literary  fend  in  order  to  gain  the  object  of  their  ambition.  An  action 
involving  this  question  was  instituted  at  Rome,  and  in  1756  the  ^Rota'' 
decided  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Uso  (p.  268),  beyond  the  small  town 
of  8avignano^  and  near  8.  Arcangelo  (birthplace  of  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
OanganelH,  in  1705).  On  the  road  between  Gesena  and  Savignano  stands 
a  column  bearing  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  threatening  to  punish 
those  who  should  without  authority  trespass  beyond  the  Rubicon.  Mon- 
tesquieu regarded  this  as  genuine,  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  several 
spurious  monuments  erected  at  different  places  at  the  time  of  the  Rubicon 
controversy. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Uso^  and  then  the  Marecchia. 

17  M.  Bimini  (Aquila  (TOro^  in  the  Corso;  Trattoria  d'Europa 
in  the  Piazza  Cavour ;  Caffe  delta  Speranza  in  the  Piazza  Giulio 
Gesare ;  Rail,  Restaurant) ,  beautifully  situated  near  the  Adriatic 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ansa  and  Marecchia,  with  33,000  (town  alone 
16,000)  inhab.,  has  of  late  come  into  notice  as  a  sea-bathing  place 
(pleasant  walk  of  1  M.  to  the  sea;  carr.  ^2  ^^0-  -^  number  of 
lodging-houses  and  handsome  public  rooms  have  been  erected  on 
the  coast.  The  town  merits  a  visit  on  account  of  its  handsome 
ancient  and  modem  buildings.  Silk  and  flsh  are  the  staple  com- 
modities here. 

Rimini,  the  ancient  Ariminutn^  a  town  of  the  Umbrians,  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  B.  C.  269,  and  formed  the  frontier  fortress  of  Italy  in  the 
direction  of  Gaul,  aud  the  termination  of  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Rome,  which 
w&a  constructed  in  220.  It  was  afterwards  extended  and  embellished  by 
Ccesar  and  Augustus.  During  the  Exarchate  it  was  the  most  northern  of 
the  Peniapoli*  Maritima,  or  ^Five  Maritime  Cities',  which  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  president.  The  other  four  were  Pesaro^  Fano,  Sinigaglia, 
and  Ancona.  In  2i50  Ariminum  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  359  a 
Council  against  Arianiam  was  held  here.  The  town  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Lombarda.  In  1200  it  was  given  by  Otho  IV.  to  the  Malatestas,  who 
were  at  first  vicegerents  of  the  emperor,  but  subsequently  hereditary  princes. 
In  1503  they  surrendered  the  town  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was 
Anally  wvepted  by  the  Pope.    The  insurrections  which  broke  out  here  in 
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1845  and  18&3  were  quelled ,  bat  tbe  town  at  leagUi  tbrew  off  the  panal 

yoke  in  1860. 

A  broad  road  leads  from  the  station  to  ike  gate^  beyond  which 
It  is  termed  Via  Principe  Umberto.  After  about  4  min.  we  diverge 
to  the  1.  by  the  Via  al  Tempio  Malatestiano ,  and  soon  reach  the 
principal  church  of 

*8.  Francesco  (DuomOy  Tempio  d«t  Maiatesta)^  erected  in  the 
14th  cent,  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  but  magnificently  remodel- 
led in  1447  by  Sigismundo  Malatesta  from  designs  by  Leo  Bat- 
tista  Alberti  in  accordance  with  the  then  prevailiiig  classical  style, 
of  which  it  is  an  excellent  example.  Unfortunately  the  lower 
part  only  of  the  fagade  has  been  completed.  On  the  coping  round 
the  church  are  the  arms  of  the  Malatesta  and  other  families  allied 
with  them.  The  seven  *vaults  on  the  S.  side  contain  the  sarco- 
phagi of  the  poets,  philosophers,  orators,  and  warriors  whom  Sigis- 
muud  Malatesta,  the  brave  and  illustrious  enemy  of  Pius  II.,  en- 
tertained at  his  court. 

The  Inteuiob  ,  which  is  destitute  of  aisles ,  has  an  open  roof  and  a 
series  of  spacious  lateral  chapels.  The  massive  pilasters  with  their  rich 
ornamentation  were  designed  by  Alberti.  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance  is  the 
monument  of  Sigismund  (d.  1468).  On  the  r.  between  the  Ist  and  2od 
chapels  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Relic*  (Santuario ,  shown  by 
the  sacristan),  containing  a  fresco  by  Piero  deUa  Francetca  (^Pieiri  de 
Burgo  opus  Iddl")  representing  Sigismund  Malatesta  kneeling  before  bis 
tutelary  saint  St.  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary.  The  3nd  Chapel  on  the  r., 
that  of  S.  Hichele,  contains  the  tomb  o€  Isotta  (d.  1450),  the  wife  of  Sigis- 
mund. The  1st  Chapel  on  the  1.,  restored  in  1868,  was  destined,  by  Sigis- 
mund Malatesta  for  the  reception  of  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  as  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  on  the  1.  records. 

In  the  vicinity,  to  the  1.,  is  the  church  of  ifif.  Qirol<mio ,  with  a 
picture  of  the  saint  by  Guercino. 

From  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  the  Via  Patara 
leads  S.  to  the  Piazza  Giulio  Ceaare ,  the  ancient  forum.  A  sione 
Pedestal  here  bears  an  inscription  of  1855,  according  to  which 
CaBsar  harangued  his  army  from  it  after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
(?).  Near  it  is  a  small  chapel  erected  on  the  spot  where  St.  An- 
tony once  preached,  and  another  on  the  canal  where  the  saint  is  said 
to  have  preached  to  the  fishes  because  the  people  refused  to  hear 
him.  —  The  Corso  d'Augusto ,  which  crosses  this  piazza,  leads  to 
the  1.  to  the  Porta  Romana,  and  to  the  r.  to  the  Piazza  Cavour  and 
the  bridge  of  Augustus. 

The  *Porta  Romana  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  travertine,  of  simple 
design ,  erected  to  Augustus  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  roads,  as  the  inscription  records  (the  inscription,  how- 
ever, has  been  inaccurately  restored ;  the  letters  to  the  r.  outside 
the  gate  also  belong  to  it).  Above  are  medallion  figures,  on  tbe 
outsiile  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  on  the  inside  Neptune  and  Venus.  — 
The  scanty  remains  of  an  Amphitheatre  (to  which  the  Via  dell' 
Anfiteatro ,  the  second  side-street  of  the  Corso  from  the  Porta  Ro- 
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maiia ,  leads),  near  the  town-wall  and  beyond  S.  Marino,  do  not 
merit  a  visit. 

In  the  Piazza  Cavour  is  the  Palazzo  del  Comune ,  containing 
an  altar-piece  by  Dom,  GhirlandajOy  and  a  Fieik  by  Giov.  BelUni 
(painted  about  1470).  In  front  of  it  rises  a  bronze  Statue  of  Pope 
Paul  V.  (inscription  on  the  pedestal  obliterated).  Beyond  the 
Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele ,  erected  in  1857,  is  the  ancient  Palace 
of  the  Malatestay  now  a  prison,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 
Their  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  entrance.  The  town- wall 
to  the  r.  of  the  palace  commands  a  flue  view  of  the  mountains. 
From  the  history  of  the  Malatestas  Dante  derived  the  touching 
episode  of  *Francesca  da  Rimini'  (Inferno  V.,  121),  which  Byron 
has  translated  with  so  masterly  a  hand. 

The  Library  (in  the  Via  Gambalunga,  which  diverges  from  the 
Piazza  Cavour  to  the  E.),  founded  in  1617  by  the  jurist  Gamba- 
lunga, contains  23,000  vols,  and  MSS.  An  arcade  to  the  1.  in  the 
court,  now  half  built  up,  contains  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
among  which  are  a  female  figure  in  relief,  with  thin,  close-fltting 
drapery,  and  a  good  female  head. 

At  the  end  of  the  Corso  is  the  flve-arched  *Ponte  d''Augu8tOj 
the  highest  of  the  bridges  by  which  the  Morecchia  (ancient  Ari- 
minus)  is  crossed  at  Rimini ,  and  one  of  the  finest  ancient  struc- 
tures of  the  kind.  It  crosses  to  the  Borgo  S.  Giuliano ,  where 
the  Via  ^Emilia  united  with  the  Via  Flaminia  which  led  to  Rome. 
Here  too  is  situated  the  church  of 

S.  Qiuliano,  with  altar-piece  by  Paolo  Veronese^  and  an  ancient 
picture  by  Lattanzio  delta  Marca. 

In  the  Ca$tel  di  S.  Leo^  18  M.  to  the  W.  of  Bimini,  the  notorious 
Caglioslro  (Giuseppe  Balsamo,  born  at  Palermo  in  1743)  died  in  confinement 
in  1794.  From.  S.  Leo  a  bridle-path,  much  frequented  by  fishermen,  leads 
to  Florence  by  Oamaldoli  and  Vallon^rosa^  traversing  picturesque  ravines. 

An  excursion  may  also  be  made  to  the  ancient  republic  of  (15  H.) 
San  Karino,  the  smallest  in  the  world,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  an 
inaccessible  wilderness  by  St.  Harinus  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  This  diminutive  state  braved  all  the 
storms  of  medieeval  warfare  and  even  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  re- 
tained its  ancient  constitution  till  1847.  when  its  senate  was  converted 
into  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  precipitous  rock  in  a  bleak  district,  on 
which  the  town  (1(XX)  inhab.)  is  situated ,  is  reached  by  one  road  only, 
viz.  that  from  Bimini.  The  village  of  Borgo  at  the  base  is  the  residence 
of  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  A  cavern,  through  which  a  perpetual  current 
of  cold  air  passes,  is  an  object  of  curiosity.  The  celebrated  epigraphist 
and  numismatist  Count  Bariolommeo  Borghesi,  born  at  Savignano  in  1781, 
was  from  1821  until  his  death  on  16th  April,  1860,  a  resident  at  S.  Marino, 
where  he  arranged  and  described  his  admirable  collections  and  received 
visits  from  foreign  savants. 

Beyond  Rimini  the  train  skirts  the  coast,  passes  8.  Martino  and 
S.  Lorenzo ,  crosses  the  streams  Marano  and  Conca ,  and  reaches 
Stat.  La  Cattolieay  so  called  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Bom.  Catholic  bishops  during  the  Council  of  Rimini  in  359.  A 
chain  of  hUls  descends  here  to  the  sea ;  the  train  ascends  for  some 
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distance,  and  then  passes  thiougli  them  by  means  of  a  long  tmiiiel. 
It  crosses  the  Tavollo  and  passes  the  Villa  Vittoria,  situated  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  road  to  Rimini ,  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of 
England  when  Princess  of  Wales.  Tlien  across  the  Foglia  (ancient 
Jsaunu  or  Pisaurus)  to 

2OV2  M.  Pet&ro  (Leone  d'Oro;  Italia),  a  town  with  19,060 
inhab. ,  the  ancient  Pisaurum ,  once  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Pesaro  which  was  united  with  that  of  Urbino,  and  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Pentapolis  Maritima.  A  Roman  colony ,  founded  here 
B.  C.  184,  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Totilas,  but  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius.  During  the  middle  ages  Pesaro  was  successively  go- 
verned by  the  Malatestas,  the  Sforzas,  and  the  della  Revere,  dukes 
of  Urbino ,  under  whom ,  and  chiefly  through  the  inJfluence  of 
Lucrezia  d'Este  ,  it  became  a  cradle  of  art  and  literature ,  and 
was  visited  by  Befnardo  and  Torquato  Tasso.  In  1631  it  w« 
united  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Pesaro  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  composer  Oioacdtimo 
Rossini  (b.  1789,  d.  at  Paris  1868),  the  *8wan  of  Pesaro'  as  he 
has  been  termed.      Two    of  his  admirers ,   Baron   Salamanca  of 
Madrid  and  M.  Delahaute  of  Paris ,  have  erected  a  statue  to  Mb 
(in  bronze),  on  the  r.  of  the  egress  from  the  station  (visible  fm. 
the  train). 

The  route  from  the  station  to  the  town  (carr.  to  the  Piazza 
Maggiore  1/2  ^'O  leads  to  the  r.,  past  the  back  of  the  monument  of 
Rossini,  and  enters  the  gate  from  which  the  old  diligence  road 
issues.  To  the  1.  is  the  Teatro  Rossini,  in  a  straight  direction  the 
Piazza.  In  the  latter,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Prefettura,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino ,  with  a  large  hall  containing  the 
archives.  Facing  the  traveller  is  the  Palazzo  Municipaie.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  a  facade  erected  in  1848,  with  statues  of  Rossini  and 
Perticari  in  marble ,  behind  which  is  the  church  of  8.  DomefUco 
with  a  handsome  portal  of  the  15th  cent. 

Passing  through  the  second  court  of  the  prefettura  to  the  1., 
and  traversing  the  Via  S.  Caterina,  we  reach  the  Biblioteca  Olivieri 
in  the  Palazzo  Marchonelli,  containing  13,000  vols,  and  600  MSS., 
among  which  are  various  reminisoences  of  the  golden  age  of  Pesaro 
under  the  dukes,  and  letters  and  remarks  by  Tasso.  In  the  entrance, 
the  court,  and  the  staircase  are  a  few  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
(on  the  staircase  is  an  interesting  ancient  Greek  inscription  on  the 
fluting  of  a  Doric  column). 

The  Foglia  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  dating  from  the 
Roman  period. 

The  house  in  which  Rossini  was  bom,  and  another  in  which 
Francesca  da  Rimini  is  said  to  have  lived,  are  shown  to  visitors. 

None  of  the  Churches  possess  much  merit.  8.  Francesco  con- 
tains an  enthroned  Madonna  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  8.  Cassiano  a  S. 
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Barbara  by  Simone  da  PesarOj  and  8.  Spirito  a  •Christ  on  the 
Gross  by  Luca  Signorelli. 

Opposite  the  spaoious  Manicomio ,  or  Ospizio  degli  Incurabili 
(lunatic  asylum) ,  which  contains  a  pleasing  collection  of  majolica 
vases,  are  the  small  Orti  Ohtli,  where  a  bastion  of  the  town- wall 
commands  a  fine  view  of  ihe  f'oglla  and  Monte  S.  Bartolo.  A  memo- 
rial tablet  near  it  records  that  the  house  once  stood  here  in  which 
Torquato  and  Bernardo  Tasso  iived  and  wrote  their  poetry  during 
the  jegime  of  the  della  Bovexe. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  flfs. 

Near  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartolo,   where  the  Koman  tragic 

dramatist  L.  Attius  is  said  io  be  iii;terred  ;  beyond  it  Vlnvptriale, 

a  villa  erected  by  Leonora  0oneaga ,   and  adonied  with  frescoes  by 

Baffaele  del  Colle ,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  dukes ,  and 

praised  by  Bernardo  Tasso,    but   sadly   neglected   since  the  last 

century.     In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  the  Oirolamitaniy  with 

a  damaged  pietore  of  Bt.  Jerome  by  4jfiovanni  iSanti.     One  of  the 

finest  prospects  in  the  environs  is    obtained  from  an  eminence 

behind  the  monastery. 

An  ExcuReioK  to  Urbino  i»  most  easily  accomplished  from  Pe^ 
saro.  Diligence  -daily  at  5  a.  m.  from  Urbino  to  Pesaro  in  5 — 6  hrs., 
leaving  again  at  1  p.  m.  in  itime  to  meet  the  evening  trains.  The  road 
leads  through  the  valley  of  the  Foglia,  whicb  fi^ls  into  the  sea  at  Pesaro, 
to  MontecekiOy  and  then  gvadmally  ascends  by  the  brook  which  falls  into 
the  Foglia. 

Urbino  iltaUay  tolerable),  the  ancient  Urbinum  Afetaurense,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  neighbouring  Heiaurus,  lies  on  an  abrupt  clin,  surrounded 
by  barren  mountains.  The  town  (15,000  inhab.)  boasts  of  an  university  with 
as  many  professors  as  students.  Its  monuments  and  historical  associations 
are  interesting. 

In  the  13th  cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Monte/eitro 
fomily,  and  under  Federigo  Moniefeltro  and  his  son  Ouidobaldo  in  the  15th 
cent,  attained  to  such  prosperity  as  entirely  to  eclipse  the  neighbouring 
courts  of  the  Malatestas  at  Bimini  and  the  Sforzas  at  Pesaro.  Federigo 
M<mte/eltrOj  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  condottiere  in  the  feuds  of  the 
i5th  cent.,  married  his  daughter  in  1474  to  Oiovanni  deUa  Rovere,  a  nephew 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  in  consequence  created  duke  of  Urbino.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  patron  of  science  and  art, 
and  IJrbino  was  styled  the  'Italian  Athens'.  His  example  was  followed 
by  his  son  Ouidobaldo  /.,  who  was  zealously  seconded  by  his  duchess,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Mluabetta  Qonzaga.  Ouidobaldo  was  expelled  in 
1497  by  Caeiar  Borgia ,  but  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  returned  in 
triumph  to  Urbino,  where  he  was  visited  during  three  festive  days  by  his 
relative  Jylius  11.^  who  had  now  become  pope  (1503 — 13),  and  was  on  his 
route  to  Bologna.  On  this  occasion  the  latter  became  acquainted  with 
the  youthful  Raphael  Santi  (born  March  28th,  1483,  at  Urbino),  who  at 
first  studied  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  the  master  Giovanni  Santi, 
subsequently  under  the  celebrated  Pieiro  Vannucci  (Perugino)  at  Perugia, 
and  in  1504  went  to  Florence  to  perfect  himself  by  the  study  of  the  ad- 
mirable works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.  On 
the  death  of  Duke  Ouidobaldo  in  1508,  Julius  II.  summoned  Raphael  to 
decorate  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura  with  frescoes.  Under  Julius  and  his 
successor  Leo  X.  Raphael  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  painter 
of  the  day,  and  died  6th  April,  1520.  For  the  development  of  his  genius, 
however,  he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  munificent  patronage 
of  the  court  of  Urbino.    Here  Count  Balthazar  Castiglione  wrote  his  'Cor- 
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tegiAno^  the  ideal  of  a  eoartier;  here,  also,  resided  the  learned  Polydortu 
Vergiliut;  and  the  artist  Federigo  Baroeeio^  who  distingoished  himself  at 
Rome  as  a  successful  imitator  of  Raphael,  was  a  native  of  Urbino  0>.  1528), 
where  he  died  in  1612.  In  1626  the  duchy  was  incorporated  with  the  States 
of  the  Church,  when  Urban  VIII.  persaaded  the  last  and  childless  duke 
Francesco  Maria  II.  to  abdicate. 

The  town  still  contains  many  memorials  of  its  golden  period.  The 
*lhteal  Palace,  erected  for  Federigo  Montefeltro  by  Luciano  Laurana,  an 
lUyrian,  in  1«68,  was  then  regarded  as  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind 
in  Italy,  and  is  still  an  unrivalled  example  of  the  early  Renaissance,  being 
remarkable  for  its  symmetrical  proportions  and  the  rich  decoration  of  its 
halls,  windows,  buttresses,  chimney-pieces  (by  Francesco  di  Qiorgio  and 
AmXfrogio  Barocdo,  ancestor  of  the  painter  of  that  name),  etc.  On  the 
staircase  the  statue  of  Duke  Frederick.  The  library  of  the  palace  and 
other  collections  have  been  transferred  to  Rome.  The  corridors  contain  a 
considerable  collection  of  well  arranged  inscriptions  from  Rome  and  the 
Umbrian  municipia,  begun  by  the  epigraphist  FcUtretti. 

The  churches  still  contain  valuable  pictures,  although  many  of  their 
treasures  have  been  removed  to  the  Pinacoteea  MunicipcHe. 

The  *  Cathedral  possesses  good  pictures  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the 
Eucharist,  by  Baroccio'^  in  the  sacristy  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  almost 
in  miniature,  beautifully  finished,  by  Piero  della  Francesco-^  St.  Martin 
and  Thomas  a  Becket,  by  Timoteo  della  Vite,  and  a  portrait  of  the  duke. 
8.  Frcmcesco  contains  pictures  by  Giovanni  Santi^  a  Madonna  with  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  -with  three 
kneeling  figures  of  the  donors ,  members  of  the  Buffi  family  (not  of  tlie 
family  of  Raphael,  as  was  formerly  believed) ;  St.  Rochus  and  Tobiu  by 
Timoteo  della   Vite\  also  monuments  of  the  princes  of  Urbino. 

8.  Francesco  di  Paola^  with  two  pictures  of  Titian,  the  Resurrection 
and  Eucharist.  —  8.  Giuseppe,  with  a  ^Madonna  by  Timoteo  delta  VOe, 
and  (in  the  oratorio)  a  copy  of  Raphael^s  Sposalizio  by  Andrea  Urbani.  — 
The  Oratorio  of  the  Co^fratemitd  di  3.  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Loretuo  da  8.  8everino  and  his  brother,  of  the  school  of  Oiotto,  Hb- 
tory  of  the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist.  —  The  college  near  8.  Agala 
contains  an  interesting  picture  by  Justus  van  Ghent,  a  pupil  of  Van  Byck, 
of  1474.  In  the  church  of  *S.  Bernardino,  *\a  M.  from  the  town,  are  the 
tombs  of  the  dukes  Federigo  and  Guidobaldo^  in  the  sacristy  thirteen 
painted  panels  by  Antonio  di  Ferrieri  (1435),  and  the  Dead  Christ  by 
Giovanni  8anti. 

BaphaeVs  House  is  indicated  by  an  inscription.  On  one  of  the^walls 
is  a  Madonna  with  sleeping  Child,  long  regarded  as  an  early  production 
of  Raphael,  but  ascertained  to  have  been  executed  by  his  father  CHovanni 
Santi.  It  is  intended  to  erect  in  his  native  town  a  monument  worthy 
of  the  great  master,  for  which  purpose  a  committee  has  existed  for 
some  years. 

In  the  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  decorations  by  Girolamo 
Genga,  the  first  Italian  comedy  was  performed.  This  was  the  Calandra 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena  (or  rather  Bernardo  Divizio  of  Bibbiena  in  the 
Casentino,  b.  1470,  d.  at  Rome  1520),  the  friend  of  Pope  Leo  X.  and 
patron  of  Raphael. 

From  the  height  occupied  by  the  Fortetta  'an  interesting  ^survey  of 
the  sterile  chain  of  the  Apennines  may  be  made. 

From  Urbino  a  small  diligence  runs  daily  to  Fossontitrone  in  3  hrs. 
I'he  traveller  may  alight  at  the  point  where  the  road  reaches  the  Me- 
taurus,  and  visit  the  neighbouring  *Furlo  Pass  on  foot.  A  carr.  may  be 
procured  at  the  village  of  Aequalagna  (Sijs  M.)  to  convey  the  traveller 
back  to  Fossombrone.  Communication  between  Fossombrone  and  Fano 
is  kept  up  by  vetturini ,  by  the  diligence  from  Perugia  3  times  weekly, 
and  by  the  corriere  daily.  The  traveller  bound  for  Rome  may  therefore 
easily  accomplish  an  excursion  to  Urbino,  either  from  Pesaro,  or  from 
Fossombrone.  '  ' 
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From  Pesaro  to  Aneona  the  line  skirts  the  coast,  occasionally 
approaching  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  of  which  a  pleasant  view 
is  afforded. 

71/2  M.  Fano  (*Moro ;  Tre  Re),  the  ancient  Fanum  Fortunaey  is 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  temple  of  Fortune ,  a  fact  commem- 
orated hy  a  modem  statue  of  Fortune  on  the  public  fountain. 
It  afterwards  prospered ,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Vitruvius.  It  is  now  a  pleasant  little  town,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls  and  a  deep  moat,  and  sometimes  yisited  as  a  watering-place 
(less  expensive  than  Rimini). 

The  chief  attraction  is  the  *Trmmphal  Arch  of  Augustus ,  a 
structure  of  simple  design,  to  which  an  additional  storey  was  added 
in  the  4th  cent,  when  it  was  re-dedicated  to  Constantine. 

Churches :  *Caihedral  of  8.  Fortunato ;  in  front  of  it  are  four 
recumbent  lions  which  formerly  supported  the  pillars  of  the  portico. 
In  the  interior  the  chapel  of  S.  Girolamo  (2nd  to  the  1.)  contains  a 
monument  of  the  Rainalducci  family ;  nearly  opposite  (4th  to  the  r.) 
is  a  chapel  adorned  with  sixteen  frescoes  by  Domemehino ,  once 
excellent,  but  now  disfigured  by  restorations.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
sacristy,  a  Madonna  with  two  saints,  by  Lodovico  Caracei. 

8.  Maria  Nuova  possesses  two  fine  paintings  by  Pietro  PeruginOy 
one  a  Madonna,  painted  in  1497  for  the  Duranti  family,  with  beau- 
tiful *predella',  the  other  the  Annunciation. 

8.  Croce,  the  hospital-church ,  contains  a  Madonna  with  four 
saints  by  Oiov.  Santi. 

8.  Patemiano,  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  a  handsome 
structure,  possesses  a  Betrothal  of  the  Yirgiii,  by  Guercino. 

8.  Pietroy  an  imposing  and  richly  decorated  church,  is  embel- 
lished with  fine  frescoes  by  Viviani;  in  the  chapel  of  the  Gabrielli 
an  Annunciation  by  Ouido  Rent 

8.  Francesco  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Malatestas  of 
the  14th  and  15th  cent,  (closed). 

The  CoUegio  Folfi  contains  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  by 
Domemehino y  and  copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cathedral. 

The  TheatrCy  decorated  by  Bibbienay  once  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  has  recently  been  re-erected.  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
(Aldobrandini)  was  born  at  Fano  in  1536.  The  first  printing-press 
with  Arabic  types  was  established  here  in  1514  at  the  expense  of 

Pope  Julius  II. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Fano  by  Foss&mbrone  to  Urbino ;  another  over 
the  Fttrlo  Past  (p.  276)  to  FossatOy  on  the  line  from  Aneona  to  Rome. 

Beyond  Fano  the  train  crosses  the  broad  and  impetuous  Me- 
taurOy  the  ancient  MetauruSy  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal, 
B.  C.  207 ;  then  the  CessanOy  near  stat.  MarottOy  and  reaches 

I3V2  ^'  Sinigaglia  (Locanda  deUa  Formica),  the  Roman  8ena 
Oallicay  a  seaport-town  with  23,000  inhab.,  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  occupied  in  the  fishing  trade.     The  ancient  town,  be- 
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longing  to  tlie  Oalli  Senones,  was  destroyed  by  Pompey  during  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulia.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  frequently  devastated  by  fire  and  sword ,  so  that  the  present 
aspect  of  the  town  is  comparatively  modern.  The  church  of  S. 
Maria  delle  Grazie  contains  an  Annunciation  by  Fra  CamevaU 
{^Bartolommeo  Corradini  of  Urbino,  d.  1484).  —  The  town  is  well 
known  for  its  important  Fair^  held  between  20th  July  and  8th  Aug., 
established  600  years  ago,  and  once  the  most  frequented  in  Italy. 
Sinigaglia  was  an  episcopal  diocese  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.  Pope 
Fhu  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria ,  Count  Mastai-Feretti)  was  born  here 
in  1790,  and  the  celebrated  singer  Angelica  Catalani  in  1784  (d.  at 
Paris,  1849). 

Stat.  Case  BruciaU ;  fine  view  towards  the  S.  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Ancona ,  rising  above  the  sea.  A  short  distance  farther, 
the  train  crosses  the  Flsino,  At  (10^2  ^0  s^^*  FaUxnara  the  line 
unites  with  the  Ancona  and  Rome  Railway  (see  Baedeker^s  Central 
Italy )j  and  soon  reaches  (5  M.)  Ancona. 


46.    AncoiLa  and  its  Environa.    Osimo.    Loreto. 

H«Cel0.  *La  Pack  (PI.  a),  on  the  quay,  D.  3t|«,  omnibus  1,  facchino 
i|«  fr.^  VirroRiA  (PI.  b),  Strada  Calamo,  with  « trattoria,  JL.  2—3,  A.  ^is, 
omnibus  1  fr. ;  Ecropa,  Via  S.  Annuneiata.  —  Caffi  del  Cammercio  at  the 
theatre',  Dorieo,  opp.  the  Exchange  (p.  280);  d«l  Corso;  Garibaldi^  Piazza 
Cavour;  *Birraria  Olaenzer,  with  garden,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuel e;  Leone 
d''OrOy  Corao. 

Feat  (MAm  (PI.  20}  B-6  o'clock),  Str.  Calamo.  Telegraph  OHIfle,  Via 
del  Porto. 

Oaba.  One-horse  cab  from  station  to  town,  incl.  luggage,  1,  at  night 
lift  fr. ;  two-horse  lija  or  2  fr.  —  For  1  hr.  ii|s— 2  fr.;  each  additional  >|s 
hr.  80—80  c.  —  Beyond  the  town  2  fr.  80  or  3  fr.  60  c.  for  1  hr.,  each 
additional  Ms  hr.  1  fr.  16  or  1  fr.  70  c.  —  Omnibux  from  the  station  to 
the  town  35  c. 

Bteamboatt  of  the  Austr.  Lloyd  (office  in  the  Piazza  S.  Maria)  to 
Trieste  once  weekly  in  20  hrs.,  to  Athens  in  6  days,  comp.  Batdeker^s 
8.  Italy.  There  are  also  English,  French,  and  Italian  companies ;  agents 
in  the  Via  di  Porto. 

Bailway  to  Foggia  and  Brindisi  (Foggia-lTaples) ,  see  Baedeker's  8. 
Jialy.  First  stations  (p.  280)  OsimB^  Loreto^  and  Porto  Rectmati;  thus  far 
in  1— 11/4  hr.  (fares  3  fr.  i(),  2  fr.  20, 1  fr.  50  c).  From  Ancona  to  Foligao 
and  Rome,  see  Baedeker* s  Central  Italy. 

Anooiut)  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  46,000  inhab.  (of 
whom  upwards  of  6000  are  Jews),  and  possessing  an  excellent  har- 
bour, is  beautifully  situated  between  the  two  promontories  of  MonlU 
Ciriaeo  and  Monte  Conero  or  Monte  Guctsco.  It  has  been  a  free 
harboar  since  1732,  a  privilege  it  was  permitted  ta  retain  when 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (the  fonnalities  of  the  dou- 
aiie  must  therefore  be  undergone  when  the  town  is  quitted).  Silk 
and  oil  are  largely  manufactured  here.  AneMi^  is  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  women ,  and  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  situation  and  interesting  buildings. 
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Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Doric  Greeks  from  Syra- 
cuse, whence  termed  Dorica  Ancon  (i.  e.  'elbow\  from  the  form  of  the 
promontory).  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  harbour 
was  enlarged  by  Trajan.  In  the  middle  ages  it  repeatedly  recovered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Qoths  and  others,  and  in  1532  came  into  the 
possession  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gon- 
zaga.  Ancona  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  a  fortress  in  the  annals  of 
modem  warfare.  Thus  in  1796  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1799 
to  the  Austrians,  in  1805  to  the  French  again;  in  1815  it  was  ceded  to 
the  pope,  to  whom  it  belonged  till  18G0.  In  1832 — 38  the  citadel  was 
garrisoned  by  the  French  (under  the  Perier  ministry),  in  order  to  keep 
in  check  the  Auatrians,  who  were  in  possession  of  Bologna  and  the  sur- 
rounding provinces.  In  1848  the  town  was  the  scene  of  many  excesses, 
and  on  l8th  June  was  re-captured  by  the  Austrians ;  on  20th  Sept.  1860, 
after  the  batle    of  Castelfidardo,  it  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Italians. 

Following  tbe  haDdsome  quay  towards  the  N.,  in  the  direction 
of  Monte  Guasco,  we  reach  the  marble  *  Triumphal  Arch  (PL  2), 
erected  A.  D.  112  by  the  Roman  senate  in  honour  of  Trajan  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  quays,  as  the  iuscriptlon  records,  and  one 
of  the  finest  ancient  works  of  the  kind  now  extant.  The  holes  to 
which  its  original  broiue  enrichments  were  attached  are  stUl  oh- 
served. 

The  new  quay  oonstruoted  by  Pope  Glemeikt  XII. ,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  old,  also  boasts  of  a  triumphal  arch,  designed  by  Van- 
vitelliy  but  far  Inferior  to  the  other.  Its  facade  is  towards  the  sea 
and  Is  destitute  of  inscription.  The  harbmir  is  defended  by  several 
forts. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  8.  Ciriaeo  (PI.  6),  dedicated  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Ancona,  stands  on  an  eminence  rising  above  the  harbour 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  town  and  the  sea,  oc- 
cupying tbe  site  of  a  temple  of  Venus  mentioned  by  Catullus  and 
Juvenal.  It  contains  ten  beautiful  columns  which  once  belonged 
to  the  ancient  temple.  Tbe  church,  like  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  is 
in  a  mixed  Lombard  and  Oriental  style  of  architecture ,  and  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross ,  each  of  the  arme  being  flanked  with 
aisles.  The  octagonal  dome  with  which  it  is  covered  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy.  The  facade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Mar^herikme  d^Arezxo  in  tbe  13th  cent. ,  has  a  beautiful  Gothic 
portieo'y  the  foremost  columns  of  which  rest  on  red  lions.  The  crypt 
of  tbe  r.  transept  contains  the  ^Sarcophagus  of  Titus  Gorgonius, 
Prstor  of  Anconft,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  (the  Nativity, 
Adoration ,  Baptfsm ,  Entry  into  Jerusalem ,  Christ  before  Pilate, 
Christ  as  Judge,  Christ  and  the  apostles  with  Gorgonius  and  his 
wife  at  the  Saviour's  feet),  and  other  Christian  antiquities  (Mary 
and  two  saints ,  head  of  Christ  of  1213 ,  Entombment  in  painted 
terracotta,  etc.).  The  crypt  of  the  1.  modernised  transept  contains 
the  tombs  of  SS.  Cyriacus,  Marcellinus,  and  Liberius. 

Within  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  cathedral  are  scanty  resains 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

The  Palaxxo  Comunale  (Pi .  15)  contains  a  few  unimportant  Roman 
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antiquities.  The  Strada  delle  Scuole  descends  thence  to  (1.)  the 
church  of  *S.  Francesco  (PI.  9),  resting  on  a  massive  substructure 
(now  a  barrack^,  with  a  very  rich  Gothic  •portal.  The  street  next 
leads  to  the  (r.)  Prefettura.  In  front  of  the  fine  Renaissance  arch- 
way leading  into  the  court  we  turn  to  the  r.  (Contr.  della  Catena) 
to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  deUa  Piazza  (PI.  11),  with  its  peculiar 
Romanesque- Lombard  ^fa^ade  of  the  12th  cent,  and  traces  of  a 
projected  portico.  —  We  now  return  through  the  Prefettura  (with 
fine  pointed  arcades  to  the  1.  in  the  court)  to  the  Piazza  Maggiore^ 
or  di  8.  Domenico^  surrounded  by  lofty  houses  and  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Clement  XII  (Corsini,  1730—40).  The  street  quitting 
the  piazza  on  the  side  opposite  the  statue  leads  to  the  Exchange 
(PI.  14),  a  curious  Gothic-Moorish  edifice  by  Tlbaldi,  with  an 
equestrian  statue  over  the  door.  The  street  to  the  1.  leads  to  the 
Piazza  del  Teatro,  the  centre  of  business ,  beyond  which  rises  the 
church  of  S.  Agostino  (PI.  4)  with  a  late  Gothic  portal  showing  a 
Renaissance  tendency. 

.  The  still  unfinished'  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  ascends  towards 
the  £.  from  the  piazza  of  the  theatre  to  the  spacious  Ptasza  Cavour, 
where  a  colossal  statue  of  the  minister  was  erected  in  1868. 

The  height  above  the  railway  affords  a  pleasing  survey  of  the 
town  and  harbour. 

ExeurBiona.  The  Province  of  Ancona,  the  ancient  Picenum^ 
is  a  remarkably  fertile  district,  replete  with  beautiful  scenery.  The 
Apennines  send  forth  a  series  of  parallel  spurs  towards  the  sea, 
forming  a  number  of  short ,  but  picturesque  valleys.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  invariably  situated  conspicuously  on  the  heights. 
To  the  W.  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Central  Apennines,  which 
here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  several  continuous  ranges, 
from  the  Montagna  della  SibiUa  to  the  Oran  Saaso  d^ Italia,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  till  July.  Towards  the  E.  glitters  the  broad 
Adriatic ,  on  which  numerous  picturesque  sails  are  visible  in  clear 
weather,  a  contrast  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  the 
views  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy. 

On  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Ancona,  rises  the  *MoBt6  Conero 
(1763  ft.),  with  a  venerable  Camaldulensian  monastery,  command- 
ing a  superb  panorama.  Distance  about  9  M .  A  tolerable  road 
traversing  the  coast  hills  is  followed  nearly  to  (7  M.)  SiroU)  (2000 
Inhab.),  and  a  path  then  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  ^/^  hr. 
A  carriage  (see  p.  278)  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Ancona-Foggia  Railway  (fares  to  Reeanatl,  see  p.  278) 
penetrates  the  heights  enclosing  Ancona  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  To 
the  1.  rises  the  Monte  Conero  (see  above).     First  stat.  (r.) 

Osimo  (^Albergo  della  Corona,  In  the  market-place;  omnibus 
from  the  station  to  the  town,  21/2  M.  distant,  60  c),  the  ancient 
Auximum,  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.  C.  157,  and  mentioned  by 
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OsBsar,  is  now  a  oountry-town  with  5000  inhab. ,  situated  on  a  hill 
In  a  naturally  strong  position.  The  greater  part  of  the  *To\vnWall^ 
dating  from  the  2nd  cent.  B.  C,  is  still  standing.  A  walk  round 
it  is  recommended  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  view  it  affords. 
The  Palazzo  Puhblieo  in  the  spacious  Piazza  contains  inscriptions 
and  statues  of  celebrated  natives  of  the  place,  dating  from  the  im- 
perial period,  but  barbarously  mutilated  on  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  of  the  town  in  the  16th  cent.  One  of  the  inscriptions 
mentions  Pompey,  who  was  settled  for  a  time  in  Picenum.  — 
From  Osimo  to  Loreto  in  1^2  ^r.  by  carr.  (one-horse  5  fr.). 

Proceeding  hence  by  railway,  the  traveller  perceives  (r.)  Casiel- 
fidardo,  where  on  18th  Sept.,  1860,  the  papal  troops  under  Lamo- 
riciere  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Gialdini. 

Loreto  (^Campanay  or  Posta,  in  the  principal  street;  Pace; 
omnibus  to  the  town  60  c),  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance 
from  the  line,  and  affording  admirable  *views  of  the  sea,  the 
Apennines ,  and  the  province  of  Ancona,  is  a  celebrated  resort  of 
pilgrims  (nearly  half  a  million  annually).  It  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  single  long  street ,  full  of  booths  for  the  sale  of  rosa- 
ries, medals,  images,  etc.,  and  is  much  infested  by  beggars. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Nazareth  became 
an  object  of  profound  veneration  after  the  year  336,  when  the  aged 
Bmpreflfl  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  made  a  pilgrimage  thither,  and 
caused  a  basilica  to  be  erected  over  it.  Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens  the  basilica  fell  to  decay,  and  after  the  loss  of  Ptolemais  the 
Casa  Santa  was  miraculously  transplanted  by  the  hands  of  angels  to  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  (the  precise  spot  being  between  Fiume  and  Tersato),  in 
1291,  where  it  remained  undisturbed  during  three  years.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  however,  it  was  again  removed  by  angels  during  the  night, 
and  deposited  near  Becanati ,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain  widow  Laureta 
(whence  the  name  Loreto).  A  church  was  erected  over  it,  and  a  number 
of  houses  soon  sprang  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  devout  believers 
who  flocked  to  the  spot.  In  1586  Pope  Sixtus  V.  accorded  to  Loreto  the 
privileges  of  a  town. 

Among  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  have  visited  this  spot  may  be 
mentioned  Tasso,  who  thus  alludes  to  it: 

'■£eco  fra  le  tetnpeste^  e  i  fieri  venti 

Di  questo  grande  e  spazioso  mare, 

0  santa  Stella,  il  tuo  ^lendor  m'ha  scorto, 

Ch'  illustra  e  scalda  pur  Vumane  mentf. 

The  Chiesa  della  Casa  Santa  possesses  no  great  architectural 
merit.  The  handsome  facade  was  erected  under  Sixtus  V.,  a 
colossal  statue  of  whom  adorns  the  entrance  flight  of  steps.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Oirolamo  Lombardo ,  his  sons ,  and  his  pupils ;  there  are  also 
three  superb  bronze-doors,  executed  under  Pope  Paul  V.,  1605 — 21, 
and  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  Pisa  and  Florence.  The 
campanile ,  designed  by  Vanvitelli ,  is  a  very  lofty  structure  in  a 
richly  decorated  style ,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyramid.  The 
principal  bell,  presented  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1516 ,  weighs  11  tons. 
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In  the  hUmot,  to  the  1.  %f  the  eHtianod,  a  beautiful  *font,  cast 
in  bronze  by  Tihutzio  VtmMi  and  QiambaUi^a  VUtUe,  and  adorned 
with  basreliefs  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Fortitude. 
On  the  altars  and  in  the  chapels  of  the  nave,  *moBaio»  representing 
St.  Francis  of  Aasisi ,  by  Dom$ni6hiMo,  and  the  Archangel  Michael, 
by  Ouido  Rent ;  also  a  number  of  TaluaUe  pi«t«re» ,  fr eeeoes,  and 
sculptures. 

In  the  centre  of  the  church  rises  the  ^Casa8(mta\  a  simple 
brick-buiiding ,  13V2  ft.  in  hei^t,  28  ft.  in  length,  and  121/2  ft. 
in  width,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  *Marble  Screen  designed  by  Bra" 
mante,  and  executed  by  a  number  of  the  most  celebrated  masters 
(^SansovinOj  Oirolamo  Lombardo,  Oiovanni  da  BologtMj  BandmeUi, 
etc.).  It  was  begun  under  Leo  X.,  continued  under  Clement  VII., 
and  completed  under  Paul  III.     The  four  sides  are  adorned  with 

beautiful  sculptures ,  reliefs ,  statues  of  prophets  and  sibyls,  etc. 

W.  Side.  ^^Annunciation,  by  Santovino,  termed  by  Vasari,  hina  opera 
divina^;  smaller  representationa  by  SangeUto,  Oir.  Lombetrdo,  aii4-  OuffL 
delia  Porta. 

S.  Side.  ^Nativity,  by  Sansovino;  David  and  Goliath,  Sibyls,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Hagi,  by  other  masters. 

E.  Side.  ^Arrival  of  the  Gasa  at  Loreto,  by  Jficeold  Triboloi  abore  it 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Oiatnbologna. 

N.  Side.  *Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Sansovino.  continued  by 
Baeeio  Bandinelli  and  Rafaelt  da  Monteli^o.  Basreliefs :  ^Nuptials  of  the 
Virgin,  by  the  same  masters. 

This  sumptuous  and  unparalleled  structure  with  its  embellishments 
cost  an  enormous  sum,  although  a  number  of  the  masters  piously  declined 
remuneration. 

In  a  niche  of  the  interior  is  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  cedar,  painted  black,  attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  richly  adorned  with 
jewels ,  the  lustre  of  which  is  enhanced  by  silver  lamps  always  kept 
burning.    In  1796  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French. 

In  the  N,  Trartsept  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Trea8UTy  f open  to 
the  public  on  Sund.  till  11.  30  a.  m.,  at  other  times  fee  1  tx.\ 
which  contains  a  number  of  valuable  votive  offerings  and  other 
curiosities,  the  gifts  of  monarchs  and  persons  of  rank.  Several  of 
the  treasures  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Toleniino 
(1797). 

The  Jesuits'  College  and  the  *Pala%90  Apostolieo,  begun  in  1510 
from  designs  by  Bramante ,  are  situated  in  the  piazza  in  front  of 
the  church.  In  the  latter  is  the  handsome  HaU  of  the  PrinceSy  con- 
taining a  choice  picture-gallery:  *TUianj  Christ  and  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery ;  Vouety  Last  Supper ;  SchidorUy  St.  Clara ;  Guer- 
cinoy  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  *Ann.  Caraeciy  Nativity  of  Christ. 

From  Loreto  by  railway  in  20  min.  to 

Becainati,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the-  line,  a  fortified 
and  important  place  in  the  middle  ages.  Municipal  privileges  were 
accorded  to  it  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  in  1229,  the  charter  of  which 
is  shown  at  the  Palazzo  Comvnale.  The  town  is  loftily  situated, 
and  commands  a  number  of  charming  views.     The  Cathedral  of 
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8.  FlavkmOf  with  a  Gothie  p«rch ,  contains  the  m<mument  of  Ore- 
gory  XII.,  of  1417.  Several  of  the  palaees  merit  notice,  especially 
that  of  the  Leopardi.  The  library  and  collections  of  the  scholar 
and  poet  Oieuomo  Leopaufdi  (d.  1B37)  are  shown  here. 

From  Reoan»ti  we  may  eitiier  return  by  Loreto  to  the  railway, 
or  prolong  our  excursion  to  Macerata-i  su  ^bee  of  some  importance 
(diligence  thence  to  the  station).  The  road  to  it  passes  the  ruins 
of  Helvia  interna,  after  the  destruction  of  which  Recanatl  and 
Macerata  sprang  up.  Remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  bridge,  e<ic., 
are  observed  close  to  the  river  Potenza. 


47.    From  Bologna  to  Florence. 

82  M.  BAH.WAY.  Express  in  4>|4  ^ts.  •,  fares  16  fr.  55  c,  lb  fr. ;  ordinary 
from  Bologna- to  Pisttja  in  4  brs.,  thence  toT Florence  in  IMshf. ;  fares  to 
Pistoja  11  fr.  80,  8  fr.  66-,  6  fr.  50  c.j  to  Florence  13  fr.  80,  II  fr.  20, 
8  fr.  40  c. 

This  line,  which'  intersects  the  Tiurcan  Apennines  in  nearly  a  straight 
direction,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  Europe.  Bridges,  tunnels  (<^  in  all), 
and  galleries  are  traversed  in  uninterrupted  succession.  Beautifol  views 
are  obtained  (generally  to  the  1.)  of  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  farther  on,  of  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Tuscany,  the  'Garden 
of  Italy\ 

The  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Reno  nearly  to  Pracchia,  and 
crosses  it  a  short  distance  beyond  Bologna.  On  an  island  in  the 
Reno,  not  far  from  Bologna,  the  Second  Triumvirate  was  concerted 
l)y  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidiis,  B.  C.  43. 

First  Stat.  Boryo  Panigale ;  then  CasalecchiOy  where  the  valley 
of  the  Reno  expands  into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  Here  on  26th  June, 
1402,  the  army  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  defeated  by  Gian 
Oaleazzo  Visconti,  and  on  21st  May,  1511,  that  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
under  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  French.  On  the  1.,  near  stat. 
Sasso^  the  brook  Setta  falls  into  the  Reno,  from  which  a  subter- 
ranean aqueduct,  constructed  by  Augustas,  leads  to  Bologna.  The 
restoration  of  this  channel  has  recently  beeik  proposed  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  town  with  better  water.  Next  stat.  (17  M.)  Mana- 
botto,  with  the  spacious  Villa  Aria.  Etruscan  antiquities  have 
been  frequently  found  near  the  neighbouring  village  of  Misano. 
Between  this  point  and  Pracchia  there  are  22  tunnels.  At  (7^2  ^0 
stat.  Vergato  the  valley  expands ;  then  stat.  Riola  ;  on  the  1.  rise  the 
abrupt  peaks  of  Monte  Ovolo  and  Monte  Vigese ;  a  landslip  from 
the  latter  destroyed  the  village  of  Vigo  in  1851.  On  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Reno  is  the  modernised  castle  of  Savignano,  with  pictures- 
que environs.  (121/2  M.)  Stat.  Porretta  (*Loeanda  Nuova  d' Italia ; 
Palazzino),  on  the  Reno,  possesses  mineral  springs  and  baths,  much 
frequented  in  summer.  Beyond  Porretta  the  line  enters  a  narrow 
and  romantic  ravine  of  the  Reno,  from  the  sides  of  which  numerous 
waterfalls  are  precipitated,  particularly  in  spring,  and  is  then 
carried  by  a  series  of  tunnels ,  cuttings ,  and  viaducts  to  the  cul- 
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min»tliig  point  where  it  cioues  the  Apennines.  Beyond  (BV2  1*^0 
Stat.  Praeehia  the  line  gradually  descends  through  a  series  of  tun- 
nels (23  between  this  point  and  Pistoja).  Beyond  stat.  Pitecdo  a 
view  is  at  length  revealed  of  the  lovely  and  populous  plain  of  Tus- 
cany. A  number  of  charming  villas  are  next  passed,  and  the  train 
stops  at  (151/2  M.)  Pirtoja  (p.  306). 
From  Pistoja  to  Florence,  see  R.  51 . 

The  old  road ,  now  diansed ,  from  Bologna  to  Florence  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Stnena  and  passes  8.  Rufilo ,  Pkmoro ,  FiUgare ,  and  Pieira- 
mala  in  a  bleak  district.  About  ^\z  hr.  E.  from  the  latter  are  /  Ftiocki^ 
or  the  burning  mountain  (Monte  di  Fo) ,  the  flames  of  which  (produced 
by  gas,  as  proved  by  Volta)  produce  a  most  striking  effect ,  epecially  at 
night.  Similar,  though  less  imposing,  is  the  Aequo  Buja^  >J4  hr.  'W.  of 
Pietramala,  with  inflammable  water-bubbles.  From  Pietramala  an  ascent 
of  1  hr.  at  the  base  of  Monte  Beni  and  the  Sasso  di  Castro  to  Covi^liajo^ 
at  a  considerable  elevation ,  with  an  inn  (Posta) ;  then  IIJ4  hr.  more  to 
La  Futa,  the  culminating  point  of  the  road,  about  9000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  ,  occasionally  obstructed  by  snow  in  winter.  Then  a  descent  to 
Monte  Carelli.  beyond  which  another  ridge  of  the  Apennines  is  traversed, 
and  the  road  finally  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  known  as  the 
Val  di  MugeUo.  The  road  to  the  r.  leads  to  Barberino  and  thence  to  Praio 
(and  Pistoja),  that  to  the  1.  to  Florence.  About  2  M.  before  Cafaggiolo 
is  reached ,  the  road  passes  Le  Maeehere ,  now  an  inn ,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  affording  views  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  extensive  valley  of  the  Arno. 

Ca/affgiolo  is  a  post  station  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sieve.  Then  Fonte- 
buona,  beyond  which  the  road  descends  rapidly  i  somewhat  to  the  1.  is 
Pratolino ,  a  villa  of  the  former  grand-dukes ,  situated  in  the  woods.  A 
castle  once  erected  here  by  Buontalenti  for  Francesco  de"*  Medici ,  son  of 
Cosmo  I. ,  for  the  reception  of  his  mistress  Bianca  Capello ,  has  long 
since  been  destroyed.  Almost  the  sole  trace  of  its  former  splendour  is 
the  statue  of  Apenninus ,  GO  ft.  in  height.  The  road  now  descends  be- 
tween villas  and  gardens,  passing  Fieeole  (p.  366),  to  Florence,  which 
is  entered  by  the  Porta  S.  Gallo. 


48.   From  Genoa  to  Florence  (by  sea)  by  Leghorn, 

Pisa,  and  Empoli. 

The  Italian  Mail  Steambbs  (comp.  p.  94)  of  the  Societd  Rubattino 
start  daily  (except  Sundays)  at  9  p.  m.  from  Genoa  for  Kaples  vi&  Leg- 
horn. The  vessels  of  the  ^cieta  Peirano  on  Mond. ,  Wed. ,  and  Frid. 
at  9  p.  m. ;  those  of  Valery  Frires  on  Mond.,  Thursd. ,  and  Sat.  at  7  p. 
m. ;  those  of  the  Compagnie  Fraissinet  on  Mond.  and  Thursd.  at  8  p.  m. 
(average  passage  9  hrs.).  Fares  to  Leghorn  «£2i|s,  22i|8  fr.  \  tickets  should 
be  purchased  at  the  offices.  As  some  of  these  vessels  are  not  unex- 
ceptionable with  regard  to  cleanliness,  enquiries  should  be  made  before- 
hand on  this  head.  —  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  fr.  each  passenger, 
incl.  luggage.  —  Travellers  arriving  at  Genoa  by  sea,  and  intending  to 
proceed  thence  by  railway,  avoid  trouble  and  annoyance  by  at  once 
booking  their  luggage  for  its  destination ,  at  the  harbour,  immediately 
after  the  custom-house  examination.  For  this  purpose  a  facchino  of  the 
douane  (20  c.)  should  be  employed,  and  not  one  of  the  unauthorised  and 
importunate  bystanders. 

Leghorn^  Ital.  Livomo,  French  Livoume. 

ArriTal.  The  steamboats  generally  enter  the  inner  harbour  (porta 
vecchio ,  or  Mediceo)  ,  but  occasionally  do  not  proceed  beyond  the  outer 
harbour  (p*rto  nuovo).     The  tariff  for  disembarcation  varies  accordingly ; 
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from  the  Porto  Nuovo  each  pers.  1  fr.,  with  ordinary  luggage  1  fr.  50  c., 
for  each  additional  package  30  c.  \  from  the  Porto  Vecchio  each  pers. 
50  c. ,  with  luggage  1  fr. ;  children  under  8  years  free ,  over  8  at  half- 
fares.  These  fares  should  be  paid  to  the  superintending  official,  and  not 
to  the  boatmen.  —  Porterage  into  the  town,  or  to  the  station,  each  box  80, 
travelling-bag  ^^  hat-box  ^  c. ,  or  for  these  three  articles  together  1  fr. 
(according  to  tariff)' 

Hotels*  ^Victoria  and  Washington,  on  thel harbour  and  canal, 
R.  3 — 6  fr. ,  D.  at  5  o'clock  3'J8  fr. ;  *Gran  Bbktaqna  with  the  Pension 
Suisse,  near  the  harbour,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele  17,  B.  2i|2  fr.  and  up- 
wards ,  D.  81  {2  fr.  -,  *H6tbl  du  Nobd  and  HStel  d''Anoletbrbb  ,  on  the 
harbour^  Ilbs  Bbitanniqueb ,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  33 j  #Bobbbtbon's 
Private  Boarding  House,  comfortable.  Some  of  the  less  pretending  inns, 
which  have  trattorie,  or  restaurants,  connected  with  them,  are  tolerable 
and  inexpensive ,  such  as  Giappone  ,  Pergola  ,  Luna  ,  Ville  de  Turin, 
Roma  ,  Patria  ,  etc.,  most  of  them  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele.  —  For  a 
prolonged  stay  private  apartments  are  easily  obtained. 

Gafea.  ^Vittoria,  *Ronzi,  both  in  the  Piazza  d'Armi-,  Posta,  Via  Vitt. 
Emanuele,  opposite  the  post-office;  Borsa,  Americano,  and  Minerva  in  the 
same  street.  —  Beer:  Meyer,  Via  Bicasoli  6  and  Via  dei  Prati  1.  —  Rea- 
taurantfl :  Qiardinetto,  Pergola,  both  in  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele ',  Ohiaceaio, 
Piazza  d'*Armi. 

Post  Office  at  the  comer  of  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  and  Piazza 
Carlo  Alberto. 

Telegraph  Offioe,  Via  de'  Lanzi  5. 

Oabfl.  Drive  in  the  town  85  c. ,  beyond  the  town  1  fr.  70  c.  \  per 
hour  1  fr.  70  c,  each  additional  ijs  hr.  60  c. ;  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr. 
—  At  night,  from  1  to  6  a.  m.,  in  the  town  1  fr.  15  c,  beyond  the  town 
2  fr.  80  c. ',  per  hr.  2  fr.  85  c. ;  to  or  from  the  station  1  fr.  80  c.  —  The 
services  of  the  railway  facchini  at  the  station  are  gratuitous  ,  but  they 
generally  expect  a  trifling  fee. 

Reading  soom.  Oabinetto  Letterario  e  Seientifico,  Piazza  d'Armi  80, 
open  the  whole  day ,  admission  1J2  fr.  \  Sehtoeizer  Verein,  Via  Gecconi  2. 

Sea  Bathfl  outside  the  Porta  a  Mare.  Bath  with  boat  and  towel  1  fr. ; 
season  from  the  middle  of  June  to  August.  —  Warm  Baths  in  the  town, 
near  S.  Marco ,  in  winter  1  fr.  40  c. ,  in  summer  .1  fr. ;  also  in  the  Via 
della  Pace. 

Oonanla.  American ,  next  door  to  the  Victoria  Hotel ;  English  (Mr. 
Maebean),  Via  della  Madonna  12;  French,  Piazza  Maria;  German,  Piazza 
dei  Domenicani  6;  Russian,  Via  Ricasoli5;  Spanish,  Piazza  dei  SS.  Pietro 
e  Paolo  7.  —  Belgian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  other  consuls  also 
reside  here. 

Theatrea.  Regio  Teatro  degli  Avvolorati ,"  in  the  street  of  that  name ; 
Regio  Teatro  dei  Floridi,  Via  S.  Marco  9,  etc. 

English  Ohuroh,  resident  chaplain. 

RaUway  by  Pisa  and  Massa  to  La  l^ezia,  see  R.  49.  —  To  Rome  by 
the  Maremme  Line  in  10  hrs.  (see  Baedeker'^s  Central  Italy).  Steamboat- 
passengers  touching  at  Leghorn  generally  have  time  for  a  short  excursion 
to  Pisa,  to  visit  the  cathedral  and  Campo  Santo. 

Leghorn,  which  was  a  very  insigniflcant  place  In  the  16th  cent. 
(In  1551  only  749  Inhab.),  is  indebted  for  Its  size  and  Importance 
to  the  Medicis,  who  invited  hither  the  oppressed  and  discontented 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  as,  for  example  Roman  Ca- 
tholics from  England ,  Jews  and  Moors  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  merchants  from  Marseilles  who  were  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  perils  of  civil  war.  Montesquieu  consequently  terms  Leghorn 
^the  master-piece  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Medicis'.  Leghorn  is  a 
free  harbour,  and  protected  by  fortifications.  The  rapidly  in- 
<»easlug   population   Is  now  99,500   souls  (including  numerous 
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Jews),  exclusive  of  a  flactuating  sea-faring  community  of  upwards 
of  3000. 

The  town  wkleb  is  a  well  built,  thoroughly  modern  place,  con- 
taining little  -to  detain  the  traveller ,  may  be  explored  in  a  few 
hours.  The  Harbour  is  a  very  busy  spot,  and  extensive  new 
works  are  now  in  progress.  The  inner  harbour  (Torto  Vtechio^ 
or  Medieeo)  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large  tonnage ;  the- 
Porto  Nuovo  was  therefore  constructed  duxing  the  present  century, 
to  the  W.  of  the  dd  harbour,  and  protected  ffom  the  open  sea 
by  a  semicircular  mole.  Picturesque  glimpses  are  obtained  hence 
of  the  sea  with  the  islands  of  Elba ,  Oorgoiia,  and  Oapraja.  An 
exoarsion  by  beat  on  the  harbour  will  be  found  pleasant  in 
fine  weather  (1  fr.  per  hr. ,  bargain  necessary).  By  the  har- 
bour is  the  *8tatue  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdtnamdl.^  by  Giov. 
delV  Opera ,  with  four  Turkish  slaves  in  bronze  by  Piekro  Taeea, 
On  the  pier ,  which  is  500  yds.  In  length ,  rises  the  Ughthouse, 
erected  by  the  Pisans  in  1303;  its  platform  affords  a  good  survey 
of  the  town,  harbour,  and  sea. 

The  tovni  possesses  well  -  paved  {[streets  aiid  large ,  hand- 
some squares.  It  is  intersected  by  oanals,  sad  connected  by  a 
navigable  canal  witii  the  Amo,  the  inAu-x  of  whioh  is  7  M.  to  the 
N.  The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  l^e  principal  street.  It  leads 
from  the  harbour  to  the  spacious  Piazsa  SAnm ,  in  whioli  the 
cathedral,  the  town-hall,  and  a  small  royal  palace  are  situated. 
It  proceeds  thence  to  the  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto  ^  formerly  termed 
Piazza  dei  Prmcipt,  adorned  with  colossal  Btaittes  4>f  ihe  Grand 
Dukea  Ferdinand  III.  and  Leopold  H. ,  the  last  "but  one  (d.  1824), 
and  the  last  graud-duke  of  Tuscany.  —  The  water  of  Leghorn  is 
bad,  but  this  evil  was  greatly  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a 
conduit,  5  M.  in  length,  during  the  reign  of  Leopold  II. 

Walks.  Pleasant  grounds  to  the  S.,  outside  the  Porta  a  M«re, 
and  along  i\\&  coast  by  the  road  to  ArdeuEa ;  also  in  ihe  Giatrdino 
dei  Bagni  (adm.  50  c.,  or  by  subscription)  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, where  a  band  plays  e^ery  evening  during  the  bathing- 
season  (Gaffe  Bistoratoze). 

Railway  from  Leghorn  to  (±i  M.)  Pisa  in  25  min. ,  fjarea  2  fr. ,  1  fr. 
50,  1  fr.  20  c. :  from  Pisa  by  Empoli  to  (50  M.)  Florence  in  2^2  hrs.,  fares 
7  fr.  80,  6  fr.  40  c,  .5  fr. 

The  line  crosses  the  Arno  Canal  and  traverses  flat  meadow- 
land,  intersected  by  canals  and  occasionally  relieved  by  a  few  pines ; 
to  the  r.  rises  a  range  of  hills  at  some  distance. 

11  M.  Pisa,  see  p.  292. 

The  RaUioay  to  Florence  traverses  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
district  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arno,  running  parallel  to  the  high 
road  as  far  as  Montelupo.  To  the  1.  are  the  Monti  PUani  (p.  300) 
with  the  ruined  castle  on  the  Verruca.  Stat.  Navacchio ;  then 
Stat.  Caaeina  on  the  Arno,   where  on  the  festival  of  S.  Vittorio, 
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2Sth  July,  1364,  the  Pisans  were  defeated  by  the  Florentines 
(in  the  vicinity  are  the  hydraulic  works  employed  in  drsinlng  the 
Logo  di  Bientina).  Next  stat.  Powtederaj.  a  small  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Era  and  Amo,  where  the  road  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Era  to  Volterra  diverges  (diligence  3  times 
weekly  in  6  hrs.,  fare  5  fr.). 

Next  stations  La  Rottaj  S.  Romano,  and  S.  Pkrmo.  To  the  1. 
in  the  distance  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  comes  in  view ;  to  the  r. 
on  the  height  is  San  Miniato  dei  Tedesehi,  a  small  town,  raised  by 
EBop.  .£>ededck  0.  in  1226  to  ittd  digsity  «f  seat  of  the  imperial 
governor.  Francesco  Sforza  was  born  here,  The  Cathedral,  dating 
from  the  10th  ^eot.,  was  remodelled  in  1488,  and  decorated  with 
etatfies  in  1775.  This  town,  like  those  of  Fiesole,  Colle,  and 
Volterra,  has  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  rank  of  nobility  by  an 
entry  in  its  ^golden  book\ 

29^2  M.  !8tat.  Smpoli  is  a  small  town  in  a  fertile  district.  In 
1260,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Florentines  on  the  Arbia,  the  Ghlbel- 
lines  proposed  to  tiansfei  the  seat  of  government  hither  and  to  raze 
Florence  -to  the  ground.  This  project,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  heroic  Farlnata  degli  Uberti,  an  incident  beau- 
tifully recorded  by  Dante  in  the  10th  canto  of  his  Inferno.  The 
town  is  a  busy  place  with  old  houses  and  narrow  streets,  and  a 
church  of  1093,  containing  good  pictures  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  S. 
Botticelli,  Francesco  di  Giovanni,  Cigoli,  and  others,  and  a  fine 
Baptistery  of  1447.  A  festival,  celebrated  here  on  Corpus  Christ! 
Day  (Fete  de  Dieu),  commemorates  the  ancient  importance  of  the 
town. 

RcUlufay  to  Sietia  and  Orvieto ,  towards  the  S. ,  see  Baedeker''s  Central 
Italy. 

The  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  crosses  the  small  river 
Pesa^  and  reaches  Montelupo.  The  castle  (Rocca)  of  this  place, 
according  to  the  historian  Villani,  was  fortified  by  the  Florentines 
in  1203  in  order  to  keep  in  check  the  hostile  Capraja  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Hence  the  appellation  Montelupo,  'mountain  of  the 
wolf,  which  was  desirous  of  devouring  the  goat  (capra).  On  the  1., 
"before  Montelupo  is  reached,  the  traveller  perceives  the  Villa 
An^rogiana,  erected  by  Ferdinand  I.  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle  of  the  Ardinghelll,  and  surmounted  by  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Beyond  Montelupo  the  line  crosses  the  Amo,  and  slowly  winds 
through  the  defile  of  the  Oonfolind,  through  which  the  Amo  flows. 
The  heights  are  clad  with  rock-pines,  below  which ^the-jwetra  serena, 
a  kind  of  sandstone  frequently  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
palaces  of  Florence,  is  quarried.  At  the  e^rtremity  of  the  Gonfolina 
the  line  crosses  th&  Omhrone,  which  falls  into  the  Amo,  and 
traverses  a  vine-clad  district  to  the  old  borough  of  Sigrha,  with  its 
grey  towers  and  pinnacles,  founded  in  1377  by  the  Florentines  to 
command  the  road  at  this  point.     This  place,  as  well  as  the  op- 
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posite  village  of  LoBira,  is  noted  for  its  straw-plait.  The  valley 
now  expands^  being  richly  cultivated  and  resembling  one  continuous 
garden.  Near  stat.  ^.  Donnino  is  Brosst,  with  numerous  villas 
which  proclaim  the  proximity  of  the  capital.  The  train  now  ap- 
proaches the  Caaeifu^  the  park  of  Florence,  and  enters  the  station 
near  S.  Maria  Novella. 

20 V2  M.  Florenee,  see  p.  311. 


49.   From  Genoa  to  Pisa  (by  land)  by  la 

Fbom  Genoa  to  Sbstki  Lsvantb  ('i6i|s  M.)  in  2^a  bra.,  fares  4  ft.  75, 

9  fr.  35,  2  fr.  40  c.  (The  railway  station  is  in  the  Piaeza  del  Rifugio, 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Serra,  and  to  the  £.  of  Acqua  Sola,  and  will  be 
eventually  connected  with  the  central  station  by  a  long  tunnel  beneath 
the  town.  On  arriving  at  the  central  station  travellers  about  to  proceed 
direct  to  La  Speaia  should  at  once  secure  a  fiacre  to  convey  tbem  to  the 
other  station.)  Between  Sestri  Levante  and  La  ^tzia  (37  H.)  diligence 
3  times  daily ,  generally  full  and  not  recommended ,  in  correspondence 
with  the  trains ,  in  8  hrs. ;  fares  during  the  day  coup^  8,  interior  7,  ban- 
quette 6  fr.  ,  at  night  (corriere)  coup^  12,  interior  10  fr. ;  one-horse  can. 
2^—30,  two-horse  40  fr.  —  Steamer  daily  from  Sestri  to  La  Spezia  (12  or 

10  fr.)  and  Leghorn.  —  From  La  Spbzia  to  Pisa  railway  in  21)2  hrs., 
fares  7  fr.  50,  6  fr.  10,  4  fr.  66  c. 

The  line  generally  follows  the  direction  of  the  high  road  and 
skirts  the  coast,  the  Riviera  di  Levante^  which  affords  views  hardly 
inferior  to  those  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  (p.  94).  The  numerous 
promontories  are  penetrated  by  means  of  cuttings  and  tunnels,  of 
which  there  are  38  in  all,  many  of  them  of  considerable  length. 
Most  of  the  villages  resemble  towns  in  their  appearance,  having 
narrow  streets  and  lofty  and  substantial  houses  with  painted 
enrichments  as  at  Genoa. 

Stations /StuWa,  QuintOy  and  (5Y2M.)  Nerviy  with  lemon-groves, 
the  mild  climate  of  which  attracts  visitors  in  winter  (H6tel  Oriental ; 
Pension  Anglaise) ;  then  Pieve  di  Soriy  8ori  (charming  view  of 
the  town  and  valley  from  the  lofty  viaduct  of  three  storeys,  which 
crosses  the  river  high  above  the  town),  Reeco,  Camogli  (situated  to 
the  r.  on  the  shore).  Farther  on,  the  promontory  of  8ta.  Margarita 
is  penetrated  by  a  long  tunnel ;  the  line  now  skirts  the  Bay  of 
Rapallo  with  its  numerous  villas  and  fertile  plain.  Stat.  S.  Mar- 
garitay  to  the  r.  on  the  coast ;  Rapallo  ,  a  small  seaport-town  which 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  olive-oil ,  with  the  pilgrimage- 
church  of  the  Madonna  di  Montallegro.     Stat.  Zoa^li. 

17  M.  Chiavari  (*Fenice)y  charmingly  situated,  possesses  silk- 
manufactories  and  a  harbour.  The  line  then  traverses  a  fertile 
district  and  passes  a  succession  of  picturesque  villages.  (1 V4  M.) 
Stat.  Lavagna,  a  ship-building  place,  is  thd  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Counts  Fieschi.  Here  Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi,  professor  of  law  at 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  as  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  (1243—54),  the  powerful  opponent  of  Emp.   Fred- 
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eriebll.,  was  bom.  Count  Giovanni  Luigi  de'  Fieschi,  well  known 
in  history  as  the  conspirator  against  the  power  of  the  Doria  family 
(1547)  at  Genoa,  was  also  a  native  of  Lavagna.  The  train  passes 
through  a  long  tunnel  and  reaches 

23/4  M.  Sestri  Levante  (Aibergo  delV  Europa),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  bay  which  is  terminated  by  a  promontory^  and  at  pre^ 
sent  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 

The  high  road  turns  inland  and  ascends  the  scantily  wooded 
mountains  in  long  windings,  affording  fine  retrospects  of  the 
peninsula  and  valley  (the  village  in  the  latter  is  Casarza).  Farther 
on,  the  village  of  Bracco  becomes  visible  on  the  1. ;  then  to  the  r. 
a  view  is  again  disclosed  of  the  sea,  near  which  the  road  leads. 
The  village  on  the  coast  below  is  Moneglia.  Then  a  gradual  ascent 
through  a  somewhat  bleak  district  to  the  Osteria  Baracca  (2236  ft.), 
whence  the  road  descends  into  a  pleasant  valley  in  which  lies  the 
village  of  Baracca.  After  a  slight  ascent  it  next  traverses  a  well 
cultivated  district  to  Pogliasca  (Europa)  and  Borghetto  (Ville  de 
Milan)  in  the  valley  of  the  impetuous  Vara^  an  affluent  of  the 
Magra  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Sarzana  and  was  the  ancient 
frontier  between  Italy  and  Liguria,  as  the  Rubicon  on  the  E.  formed 
the  frontier  of  Gaul.  The  road  skirts  the  broad,  gravelly  channel 
of  the  river  for  some  distance ,  then  diverges  to  the  1.  and  enters  a 
vi^ooded  tract,  in  which  beautiful  chestnuts  predominate.  Beyond 
Baracca  the  sea  does  not  again  come  into  view,  until  the  last  height 
before  Spezia  is  attained,  whence  a  magnificent  prospect  is  enjoyed 
of  the  bay  and  the  precipitous  mountains  of  Carrara,  the  Alpi 
Apuane  as  the  whole  range  is  termed,  towards  the  S. 

La  Spezia  (*Groce  di  Malta,  R.  3  fr. ;  *Ville  de  Milan,  R.  3, 
L.  1,  A.  1  fr.  —  Second  class:  Albergo  Nazionale,  R.  2,  A.  and  L.  ^{4  fr., 
and  Oban  Bbbtaona  (commercial),  both  in  the  principal  street.  —  Sea 
Baths  50  c,  indifferent,  the  best  near  the  station  behind  the  Cappuccini. 
Warm  Baths  adjoining  the  'Croce  di  Malta".  —  Diligence  twice  daily,  at 
10  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  and  carriages  to  Sestri  Levante;  fares  as  in  the 
reverse  direction.  —  Steamboat  to  Sestri  Levante  and  Genoa  daily  at  3  p.  m.), 
a  small  town  with  11,000  inhab.,  is  charmingly  situated  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Qolfo  delta  Spezia,  between  two  rocks  crowned 
with  forts.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe,  known 
and  praised  by  the  Romans  as  the  Portus  Lunae  (Ennius :  ^Lunai 
portum,  est  operae,  cognoseite  elves'),  and  since  I06I  the  principal 
naval  depot  of  Italy.  La  Spezia  is  visited  as  a  bathing-place  in 
summer,  especially  by  the  Genoese.  Mild  climate  and  rich  vege- 
tation. 

Beautiful  walks  along  the  coast.  Delightful  excursion  to  Porto 
Ventre  on- the  W.  side  of  the  bay  (two-horse  carr.  iniy2^r-)  10  fr. ; 
boat,  in  the  same  time,  with  one  rower  8,  with  two  10  fr.),  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Partus  Veneris.  A  most  charming  prospect  is 
enjoyed  from  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  rising  above  the 
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sea,  «Dd  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  fonner  temple  of  Venus. 
The  opposite  island  of  Palmar ia^  with  a  small  fortress,  is  employed 
as  a  penal  establishment  for  brigands.  Pleasant  excursions  may 
also  be  made  to  the  £.  side  of  the  bay,  to  the  village  of  Lwid,  etc. 

The  Railway  to  Pisa  (47  M.)  passes  through  several  tunnels  and 
reaches  stat.  Arcolaj  with  a  conspicuous  campanile.  Beyond  the 
next  tunnel  the  broad  Magra  is  crossed.     Then  on  the  1.  lies 

Stat.  Sarzana  (New  York;  Lunigiana)^  Rom.  Sergiana,  or  Luna 
Nova,  from  its  having  superseded  the  ancient  Luna,  with  the 
picturesque  fortification  of  Sarzanella,  constructed  by  Castruccio 
Castracani.  In  1467  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Floren- 
tines under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  from  whom  it  was  again  wrested 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France;  it  subsequently  belonged  to  the 
Genoese,  then  to  the  Sardinians.  Sarzana  was  the  birth-place  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  Parentucelli,  1447 — 55),  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 
The  Buonaparte  family  is  also  said  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
Lunigiana,  near  Sarzana,  before  they  transferred  their  residence 
to  Corsica.  The  Cathedral^  a  good  example  of  Italian  Gothic, 
constructed  of  white  marble,  was  begun  in  1355.  The  environs 
are  very  fertile.  Among  the  mountains  to  the  1.  the  white  rocks 
and  gorges  of  the  neighbouring  marble-quarries  are  visible.  To 
the  r.  a  fine  view  of  the  Bay  of  La  Spezia. 

Between  Sarzana  and  the  next  stat.  Avenza  are  the  ruins  of 
Luna,  situated  on  the  coast.  This  old  Etruscan  town  fell  to  decay 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Ara- 
bians in  1016  ;  its  episcopal  see  was  transferred  to  Sarzana  in  1465. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  still  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  circus.  From  the  town  of  Luna  the  district 
derives  its  appellation  of  La  Lunigiana. 

16^2  ^-  ^t^^'  Avenza,  a  small  town  on  the  brook  of  that  name, 
above  wliich  picturesquely  rises  an  old  castle  of  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani, of  1322,  with  bold  round  towers  and  pinnacles.  This  was 
formerly  the  frontier  town  of  the  Duchy  of  Massa.  On  the  coast 
to  the  r.  is  a  small  harbour  for  the  shipment  of  the  Carrara  marble. 

Branch  Railway  from  Avenza  in  12  min.  to  (d  H.) 

Carrara  (Locanda  Nazionale,  with  the  Trattoria  del  GiardinettOy  in  the 
principal  street  on  the  r.,  pranzo  2  fr.  ^  travellers  are  cautioned  not  to 
spend  the  night  here,  as  the  mosquitoes  are  insufferable).  A  visit  to  the 
celebrated  and  interesting  quarries  requires  3  hrs.  at  least.  Guides 
demand  5  fr.,  hut  will  generally  reduce  their  charge  to  2 — 3  fr. ;  for  a 
mere  superficial  survey  their  services  may  be  dispensed  with.  Leaving 
the  station,  we  turn  to  the  r.  and  follow  the  street  in  a  straight  direction, 
past  the  theatre,  to  the  Piazza,  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
the  grand-duchess  Maria  Beatrice,  over  life-size,  erected  in  1861.  The 
bridge  to  the  I.  at  the  end  of  the  piazza  should  then  be  crossed,  and 
the  road  with  deep  ruts,  ascending  on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Torano, 
followed.  At  (i|4  M.)  a  group  of  houses  a  path  diverges  to  the  r.  to  exten- 
sive quarries  of  an  inferior  kind  of  marble,  but  we  continue  to  follow  the 
road,  passing  numerous  marble  cutting  and  polishing  works.  Beyond 
the   village   of   Torano,   round  which   the  road  leads,   the    first  mines, 
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recognisable  by  broad  heaps  of  rubbish,  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  The  blocks  are  detached,  drawn  out  by  oxen,  and  rolled  down 
the  hill.  The  finer  description  is  termed  manno  statttario.  About  400 
mines  with  6000  workmen  are  at  present  in  operation.  The  working 
hours  are  from  5  a.  m.  to  2  or  3  p.  m.;  the  forenoon  is  therefore  the 
best  time  for  a  visit  (a  supply  of  copper  coins  should  not  be  forgotten). 
A  horn  is  blown  as  a  signal  when  the  rock  is  about  to  be  blasted.  The 
mines  of  Jfonte  OrestoUt  and  M.  Bagro  yield  the  best  and  largest  blocks. 
The  mines  of  Fanii$eriiU^  3  M .  from  Carrara,  were  worked  by  the  ancient 
Romans  (see  below). 

The  town  of  Carrara  contains  the  studios  of  numerous  sculptors  (Latze- 
n'm',  Franchi^  Pellicia,  Bonanniy  etc.),  some  of  which  should  be  visited.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  obtain  their  livelihood  by  working  the  marble.  The 
following  churches  should  also  be  inspected:  S.  Andrea^  in  a  half  Ger- 
manic style  of  the  13th  cent.,  like  the  cathedral  of  Honza,  with  inter- 
esting facade  and  good  sculptures ;  Jfixdonna  deUe  Orazi$y  with  sumptuous 
decorations  in  marble. 

The  Aecademia  dtlle  Sclle  Arti  contains  many  copies  from  antiques, 
as  well  as  works  by  sculptors  of  Carrara,  and  several  Soman  antiquities 
found  in  the  mines  of  Fantiscritti  (see  above),  e.  g.  a  ^basrelief  of  Jupiter 
with  Bacchus,  etc. 

Beyond  Avenza  the  line  next  reaches 

4V4  M.  Stat.  Hassa  (Quaitro  Nazioni),  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Massa- Carrara  which  was  united  with  Modena  in 
1829,  with  10,000  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  enjoying  a  mild  climate.  The  Palace  was  once 
occupied  by  Napoleon's  sister  Elisa  Bacciocchi  as  duchess.  The 
marble-quarries  here  are  very  valuable,   rivalling  those  of  Carrara. 

Country  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  picturesque  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Montigno80  become  visible  on  an  abrupt  height 
to  the  left.  Stat.  Queceta]  about  3  M.  to  the  1.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Serraveuaj  frequented  as  a  summer-residence,  with  marble- 
quarries. 

6  M.  Pietrasanta  (Unionej  outside  the  gate  towards  Massa; 
Europa)j  a  small  town  with  ancient  walls,  beautifully  situated 
among  gentle  slopes,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Florentines 
under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  1482.     The  church  of 

8.  Martino  (II  Duomo),  begun  in  the  13th  cent.,  with  additions 
extending  down  to  the  16th  cent.,  contains  a  pulpit  and  sculptures 
by  Staggio  Stagi.  Ancient  font  and  bronzes  by  Donaiello  in  the 
Battistero.     Campanile  of  1380. 

8,  Agoatinoj  an  unfinished  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  cent., 
contains  a  painting  by  Taddeo  Za^hiaj  of  1519.  The  pinnacled 
Town  Hall  is  situated  in  the  Piazza,  between  these  two  churches. 

Quicksilver  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Near  (6Y4  M.)  stat.  Viareggio  (Albergo  del  Commercio),  a  small 
town  on  the  coast,  and  a  favourite  sea-bathing  place,  the  line  enters 
the  marshy  plain  of  the  SerehiOj  crosses  the  river  beyond  stat.  Torre 
di  LagOj  and  soon  reaches  the  station  of  (14  M.)  Pisa.  To  the  1. 
at  the  entrance  are  seen  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  and  the 
campanile.     The  station  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Amo. 
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Anrlval.  The  itation  of  Pie&  is  at  the  8.  end  of  the  town. 
Travellers  iatenduiK  to  Tiait  the  cathedral  and  its  eBvivoas  only,  leave 
their  luggage  at  the  itati<m,  and,  disregarding  the  importvuiitiet  of 
the  bystanders,  proceed  by  fiacre  (1  fr.)  to  the  cathedral  and  Campo  Suito. 

Hotela.  On  the  Lung'  Amo,  K.  side,  Obaho  Hotsl  Pbtbbapa,  R.  3^ 
A*  1,  pension  8  fr.  \  ^UdrsL  Botal  Vittobia,  R.  3,  L.  *U,  A.  *!%,  <nnnibas 
1  fr.  i  *Gkam  Bbbtaoma  ;  Bukojpa,  by  the  Ponte  di  Mezso  ;  HdTBi.  db  I«oin>BSS, 
near  the  station,  R.  3i|s„  D.  4i|2  fr. ;  ^Hutbl  de  la  Minbbvk,  opposite  tbe 
station,  B.  3,  L.  >J4,  A.  *\4  fr. ;  ^HStki.  ds  la  Villb,  a<yoining  the  last, 
R.  3,  D.  3  fr.^  «RoMA,  Via  Vitt.  Bmanuele,  R.  l^js— 3,  pension  from 6  fir.; 
La  PBBOOI.A,  Via  del  Boi^o,  near  the  Ponte  di  Mezeo,  a  small  ItaJian  inn.  — 
*PenMon  iMdviffy  Palazzo  Bagnani,  Lung'  Amo  Mediceo. 

Bestavnuita*  *NettunOy  in  the  Lung''  Amo^  BesUuirwtt  Franftut^ 
near  the  station.  —  Oafia.  dardeUi ,  Burehi ,  U$*9ro ,  all  in  the  Long 
Amo.  K.  side. 

ranishad  Apartmenta  in  the  Lung'  Arno,  3—3  rooms  100 — 130  fr.  per 
month;  cheaper  as  the  summer  approaches. 

Oaba.  One-horse  per  drive  45  c,  two-horse  70  c,  to  or  from  the  sta- 
tion 60  or  86  c,  Ist  hour  1  fr.  10  or  1  fr.  70.,  each  additional  hour  9b  c 
or  1  fr.  15  c. 

Pest  Ottee  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo. 

Phyiiciaaa.    JkuefutH,  Ferocij  FedeU^  Landi  (surgeon),   Von  Bnam. 

Photographen.  Ifuguet  d:  Van  Linty  Lung'  Arno ,  below  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo. 

Baths.    Boffni  Ceeeheriniy  Lung'  Amo,  K.  side,  near  Ponte  Mare. 

English  Ghnroh  Benriee  in  winter  and  spring. 

Pisciy  a  quiet  town  with  50,000  inhab.,   situated  6  M.  from  the 

sea  on  both  banks  of  tlie  Amo,    is  considered    a  good  wiater- 

residence  for  invalids,   on  account  of  the  mildness  and  moiatnie 

of  the  atmosphere,   but  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  oppressive. 

It  was  the  PitcLe  of  the  ancients,  and  once  lay  at  the  confluenee  of 

the  Amus  and  Auser  (Sercliio),  which  last  now  has  an  estuary  of 

its  own. 

Pi^a  became  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  C.  180.  Augustus  gave  it  the  nsme 
of  Cktl&nia  Julia  PuanOy  and  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Plus  erected  temples, 
theatres,  and  triumphal  arches  here.  At  that  period  the  town  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance ,  but  all  its  ancient  monuments, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  relics  (p.  300)  have  disappeared.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent.  Pisa  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  and  seafaring  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  became 
a  rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  power  to  the 
zeal  with  which  it  took  the  lead  in  the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  In 
1035  the  Pisans  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia  and  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  island.  In  1030  and  iO&d  they  again  defeated  the  Saracens 
at  Tunis,  and  in  1063  destroyed  their  fleet  near  Palermo.  In  1114  they 
conquered  the  Balearic  Islands  and  soon  afterwards  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Crusades.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  their  power  had 
reached  its  zenith;  their  trade  extended  over  the  entire  Mediterranean, 
and  their  supremacy  embraced  the  Italian  islands  and  the  whole  of  the 
coast  from  La  Spezia  to  Civitk  Vecchia.  In  the  intestine  wan  of  the 
peninsula  Pisa  was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of  the  Ghibellinea,  and 
therefore  sustained  a  severe  shock  through  the  downfall  of  the  Hohen- 
staafen.  The  protracted  wars  which  the  citizens  carried  on  with  Oenoa 
led  to  their  disastrous  defeat  at  Meloria  near  Leghorn  on  6th  Aug.  128Si, 
and  the  peace  concluded  in  1300  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Corsica  and 
other  possessionB.  In  1320  the  pope  invested  the  kings  of  Arragon  with 
Sardinia,  and  Pisa  was  thus  deprived  of  this  important  island  also.  The 
city  was  farther  weakened  by  internal  dissensions  and  fell  a  vlotim  to  the 
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ambition  of  the  condoitieri.  In  1406  it  was  sold  to  Florence,  but  on  Uie 
arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  its  arrogant 
neighbour.  In  1509,  however,  it  was  besieged  and  again  occupied  by  the 
Florentines,  to  whom  it  thenceforth  continued  subject. 

In  the  History  of  Art  th^  golden  age  of  Pisa  corresponds  with  the 
period  of  its  political  greatness,  and  forms  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance 
era.  A  taste  for  the  beautiful  gradually  swept  away  the  trammels  of 
conventional  types  within  which  art  had  hitherto  been  confined.  This 
was  the  ease  with  the  architeotare  of  the  Pi'saaa,  and  still  more  so  with 
their  sculpture,  in  which  an  entire  revolution  was  effected  by  Niccolb 
Pisano  (about  1250),  who  had  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  anti- 
quity. In  painting  also  a  new  era  was  afterwards  introduced  here  by 
Qiotto,  17iccol6  Pisano  was  followed  by  numerons  adherents.  His 
son  Cfiovanni  was  one  of  the  most  famous  sculptors  of  his  period,  and 
the  reputation  of  Pisa  was  still  more  firmly  established  by  Andrea  Pisano 
(d.  after  1349),  his  son  Nino ,  and  others.  The  Pisan  school  of  painting 
held  a  considerably  inferior  rank,  but  fine  works  were  executed  in  the 
Campo  Santo  and  elsewhere  by  Bvffalmacco  ^  Benozzo  Oozzoli,  and  others 
who  were  not  natives  of  the  place. 

The  busieBt  pari  of  the  town  and  chief  resort  of  strangers  is  the 
Lnng'  Amo  (especially  the  sheltered  N.  side),  a  hroad  and 
handsome  quay  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  river,  which 
are  connected  by  means  of  three  bridges  (besides  that  of  the 
railway).  At  the  W.  end  of  the  Lung'  Amo  rises  the  statue  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (1595  j  near  the  church  of  S.  Nicola),  a  work  of  the 
school  of  OUyoanni  da  Bologna.  The  far-famed  illumination  (La 
Luminara)  here  takes  place  on  17th  June,  every  three  years,  and 
the  Carnival  is  also  celebrated  here.  The  Lung'  Arno  with  its  pro- 
longation outside  the  Porta  alle  Spiagge  (Passeggiata  Nuova)  is 
much  frequented  in  the  evening.  The  inundation  of  the  Amo  in 
1869  caused  considerable  damage  here.  Churches  and  buildings 
in  the  Lung' Arno  worthy  of  note,  see  pp.  299,  300. 

Of  the  sights  of  Pisa  the  most  Interesting  is  the  ♦*Pia««a  del 
BnomOy  with  the  Cathedral,  the  Leaning  Tower,  the  Baptistery ^ 
and  the  Campo  Santo,  a  group  of  buildings  without  parallel, 
especially  as  it  is  situated  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town  and 
therefore  removed  from  its  disturbing  influences.  Three  hours  at 
least  are  required  to  explore  these  edifices  (guide  unnecessary). 

The  ••Cathedral  (PI.  22),  erected  after  the  great  naval  victory  of 
the  Pisans  near  Palermo  (1063)  by  Buakettia  and  Bainaldua  In  1067 
— 1103  In  the  Tuscan  style,  and  consecrated  by  Pope  Gelasius  II.  in 
1118,  Is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  double  aisles,  and  transept  flanked 
with  aisles,  104  yds.  in  length,  and  35^2  yds.  in  breadth  in  the 
interior,  and  covered  with  an  elliptical  dome  over  the  centre.  This 
remarkably  perfect  edifice  Is  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble, 
with  black  and  coloured  ornamentation.  The  most  magnificent  part 
is  the  fa^de,  which  in  the  lower  storey  is  adorned  with  columns 
and  arches  attached  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  upper  parts  with  four 
open  galleries,  gradually  diminishing  in  length.  The  choir  is  also 
imposing.  The  ancient  bronze-gates  were  replaced  in  1602  by 
the  present  doors,    with  representations    of  scriptural  subjects, 
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eieeated  by  Moeeki^  Taeea,  Mora,  and  others,  from  designs  by 
Oiovanni  da  Bologna.  The  only  one  of  the  old  doors  extant  is  the 
Crociera  di  8.  Ranieri  in  the  S.  aisle,  by  Bonannus  (^12th  cent), 
representing  24  scriptural  scenes. 

The  Interior  (usually  entered  by  the  last  mentioned  door  on 
the  £.  side,  opposite  the  Campanile)  is  borne  by  65  ancient  Roman 
and  Chreek  rolumns  captured  by  the  Pisans  in  war.  (The  eapiuls 
are  now  covered  with  stucco.)  The  nave  has  a  flat  coffered  ceiling, 
richly  gilded,  the  aisles  are  vaulted,  and  above  them  run  triforia 
which  cross  the  transept  to  the  choir.  On  15th  Oct.,  1596,  the 
dome  and  the  whole  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir,  were 
seriously  injured  by  fire,  but  were  subsequently  restored.  Many 
traces  of  the  restoration  are  observable  in  the  interior. 

Navb.  Moat  of  the  tombstones  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.  A  few  still  remain  by  the  W.  Wall,  on  the  r.  and  I. 
of  the  principal  entrance,  among  them  that  of  Archb.  Rinuccini  (d.  iSSi), 
by  Taeca,  and  that  of  Archb.  Qiuliano  de'  Medici  (d.  1660).  On  the  pillar 
to  the  r.  of  the  door  an  old  fresco  of  Christ  and  the  Maries  by  Bemanio 
Faleoni.  The  desips  of  the  twelve  altars^are  attributed  to  Jfich,  Angela,  the 
execution  to  SUtgi  da  Pietra  Santa.  The  large  altar-pieces  are  by  Lomiy 
Allori,  Pastignano,  JSalimbeni,  and  other  masters  of  the  16th  cent.;  the 
intervening  pictures  are  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  —  Pulpit  adorned 
with  lions  and  evangelists  by  Kiccolb  Pisano.  The  swaying  of  the  bronze 
lamp  whieh  hangs  in  the  nave  is  said  first  to  have  suggested  to  Oalileo 
the  idea  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  last  pillar  of  the  nave  on  the  r.,  St 
Agnes,  by  And.  del  Sarlo.    Opposite  is  a  Madonna  by  Perino  del   Yap: 

8.  Transept:  1st  altar  on  the  r.,  Madonna,  by  Perino  del  Vaga  and 
Sogliani.  Above  the  *CappeUa  di  8.  Ranieri,  wnich  contains  a  sarcophagus 
by  Poggini,  is  a  Madonna  in  mosaic,  by  a  follower  of  Cimabne ;  the  relict 
on  the  niche  and  the  statues  by  Francesco  Motca  (about  1600).  A  niche 
adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  r.  contains  an  ancient  statue  of  Man, 
commonly  revered  as  St.  Ephesus.  The  Madonna  and  Child  which  adorn 
the  basin  for  holy  water  at  the  entrance  were  designed  by  Michael  Astgelo. 

The  Choir  contains  finely  carved  stalls ,  with  prophets  ,  landscapes, 
animals,  etc.,  attributed  to  Oinliano  da  Majano.  The  two  angels  in 
bronze  on  the  r.  and  1.  are  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna.  The  high  altar,  overload- 
ed with  marble  and  lapis  lazuli,  dating  from  1T74,  was  restored  in  183^ 
Above  it,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna.  The  episcopal  throne 
is  by  Giov.  Bait.  CervelleH  (153d),  the  six  reliefs  by  masters  of  the  school  of 
Giovanni  Pisano.  On  the  arch  of  the  choir,  angels  by  Bom.  OMrtandt^/o, 
unfortunately  much  retouched.  The  mosaics  in  the  dome  (Christ  between 
^Mary  and  St.  John)  are  by  Cimabue  (begun  about  1302).  Of  the  pictures 
'  in  the  choir,  SS.  Margaret  and  Catharine  on  the  r.  in  front  of  the  high 
altar,  and  SS.  Peter  and  John  on  the  1.,'  by  And.  del  Sarto,  are  worthy  of 
inspection ;  beyond  the  high  altar,  ^Abraham's  Sacrifice,  and  Entombment 
by  Sodoma.  The  capitals  of  the  two  porphyry  columns  on  the  r.  and  I., 
with  figures  of  children ,  are  by  Stagi ,  the  designs  being  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo. 

N.  Tramskpt.    Over  the  Cappella  del   88.  Sagramento,  the  Annuncia- 

on  in  mosaic  by  a  follower  of  Cimabue.    The  altar,  richly  decorated 

with  silver  by  Foggini,  was  presented  by  Cosmo  III. ;  behind  it,  Adam  and 

Bve,  a  basrelief  by  Moica,  by  whom  the  other  statues  were  also  ezeeated. 

The  *Baptister7  (II  BattisUro),  begun  in  1153  by  DtoUaalvi^ 
but  according  to  the  inscriptions  not  completed  till  1278,  and  with 
Gothic  additions  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  also  entirely  of  marble.  It  is 
a  beautiful  circular  structure  (331/2  yds.  in  diameter),   snnoanded 
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by  half  columns  below,  and  a  gallery  of  smaller  detached  columns 
above,  and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  (190  ft.  high,  restored  in 
1856).  It  has  four  entrances;  at  those  on  the  N.  and  E.  are 
sculptures  in  marble  of  the  12th  century.  The  Interior  rests  on 
eight  columns  and  four  pillars,  above  which  there  is  a  simple  triforium 
(restored);  in  the  centre  the  octagonal  Font^  with  beautiful 
nxarble  rosettes,  and  an  admirable  hexagonal  *Pulpit,  borne  by  seven 
columns,  with  reliefs  by  i\^fccoi5  Pwano,  1260:  (1)  Annunciation 
and  Nativity ;  (2)  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  (3)  Presentation  in  the 
Temple ;  (4)  Crucifixion ;  (5)  Last  Judgment ;  (6)  allegorical 
figures ;  in  the  corners  the  apostles. 

The  *Campaiule»  or  clock-tower,  begun  by  the  architects 
Bonannus  of  Pisa  and  William  of  Innsbruck  in  1174,  and  completed 
by  Tommaso  Pisano  in  1350,  rises  in  eight  different  storeys,  which 
like  the  Baptistery  are  surrounded  with  half-columns  and  six 
colonnades.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  oblique  position,  13  ft.  out 
of  the  perpendicular  (height  179  ft.),  it  is  usually  known  as  the 
Leanincf  Tower.  The  question  whether  this  peculiarity  was 
intentional  or  accidental  has  frequently  been  discussed.  The  most 
probable  solution  is  that  the  foundations  settled  during  the  progress 
of  the  structure,  and  that,  to  remedy  the  defect  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  vertical  position  to  the  upper 
part.  Galileo  availed  himself  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  tower 
in  his  experiments  regarding  the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  *  View 
from  the  platform,  embracing  the  town  and  environs,  the  sea  to  the 
W.,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.,  is  very  beautiful ;  a  good  stair 
of  294  steps  leads  to  the  top.  Permission  (for  a  party  of  not  fewer 
than  three^  but  if  necessary  the  custodian  will  make  up  a  party ; 
fee  Y2 — ^  ^^0  is  obtained  at  the  town-hall.  The  tower  contains 
seven  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which,  weighing  6  tons,  hangs  on  the 
side  opposite  the  overhanging  wall  of  the  tower. 

The  **Campo  Santo  (PI.  16),  or  Burial  Ground^  was  founded  by 
Archb.  Ubaldo,  1188 — 1200  (open  daily;  knock  at  the  door  to  the 
1. ,  Y2  ff-  *o  *^6  custodian  on  leaving).  After  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land  the  archbisliop  conveyed  53  ship-loads  of  earth  hither  from 
Mt.  Calvary,  in  order  that  the  dead  might  repose  in  holy  ground. 
The  structure  which  surrounds  the  churchyard  was  begun  in  1278 
by  order  of  the  senators  of  the  city,  and  completed  in  1283  by 
Giovanni  Pisano,  in  the  Gothic-Tuscan  style.  It  is  138  yds.  in 
length,  57  yds.  in  width,  and  48  ft.  in  height.  Externally  there 
are  43  flat  arcades  resting  on  44  pilasters,  the  capitals  adorned  with 
figures*.  Over  one  of  the  two  entrances  is  a  marble  canopy,  with  a 
Madonna  by  Giovanni  Pisano  (?).  In  the  interior  there  is  a  spacious 
hall,  the  open,  round-arched  windows  of  which,  with  their  beautiful 
tracery,  62  in  number,  look  upon  a  green  quadrangle.  Three 
chapels  adjoin  the  Campo ;  the  oldest  is  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance,  in 
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the  centre  of  the  E.  side,  vrith  dome  of  later  date.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  *fTe8coe8  by  painters  of  the  earliest  Tuscan  school  of 
the  14th  and  i5th  centuries,  below  which  is  a  collection  of  Roman, 
Etruscan,  and  medieval  sculptures,  these  last  being  important  links 
in  the  history  of  early  Italian  sculpture.  The  tombstones  of  pet- 
sons  interred  here  form  the  pavement. 

Paiatiaca*  To  the  r.  of  the  ehapel,  on  the  E.  Wall:  Ascension,  the 
doubting  Thomas,  Resurrection,  and  Crucifixion,  by  a  follower  of  Giotto, 
supposed  to  be  BuffalnMceo,  end  of  i4th  century. 

On  the  8.  Wall  :  *Triumph  of  Death,  represented  a«  filling  with  horio 
(hose  who  are  devoted  to  earthly  joys,  but  as  welcome  to  the  miserable  and 
self-denying  (on  the  1.  an  admirable  equestrian  group,  who  on  their  way 
to  the  chase  are  suddenly  reminded  by  three  open  coffins  of  the  transitori- 
ness  of  human  pleasures)^  the  ^Last  Judgment  (attitude  of  the  Judge 
celebrated),  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Andrea  Oroagna^  and  Hell,  the  next 
picture,  attributed  by  the  same  authority  to  Bernardo^  Andrea'^s  brother, 
have  been  pronounced  by  modern  investigators  not  to  be  the  works  of 
these  masters.  —  Next  is  the  life  (temptations  and  miracles)  of  the  boly 
hermits  in  the  Theban  wilderness ,  by  Pietro  and  Ambrogio  Lortnee^  oS 
Siena  (about  1340  ^  the  two  preceding  paintings  perhaps  by  the  same 
masters).  Between  the  two  entrances,  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri,  the  tutelary 
saint  of  Pisa  \  the  three  upper  scenes  (conversion  from  a  worldly  life, 
journey,  to  Palestine,  victory  over  temptation,  retirement  to  a  monastoff) 
completed  by  Andrea  da  Fir  erne  in  1377  (erroneously  attributed  to  BinfoM 
Memtni  and  others)*,  the  three  lower  and  better  executed  scenes  (return 
from  Palestine,  miracles,  death,  and  removal  of  his  body  to  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa,  the  last  much  injured)  were  painted  by  AnUmio  Venetiano  about 
1386.  —  Then,  above,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Ephesus  (who_  »8  * 
Roman  general,  fighting  against  the  heathens,  receives  a  flag  of  victory 
from  the  Archangel  Michael,  but  is  afterwards  condemned  and  executed); 
below,  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Potitus,  admirably  pourtrayed  by  SpineUo 
Aretino  about  1390,  but  now  almost  obliterated.  Next,  the  history  of  Jo^i 
by  Francesco  da  VoUerra  (erroneously  attributed  to  Giotto)^  begun  in  1371, 
a  vigorous  work,  but  in  bad  preservation. 

On  the  W.  wall  no  paintings  of  importance. 

On  the  N.  Wall  the  history  of  the  Genesis :  first  the  Creation  (G«d 
the  Father  holding  the  world  in  both  hands ,~  41  mappamondo'*) ;  then  ia 
the  upper  series,  Creation  of  man,  the  Fall,  Expulsion  from  F&ritdise., 
Cain  and  Abel.  Building  of  the  ark  ,  Deluge ,  and  Noah's  Sacrifice,  by 
Pietro  di  Pucdo  of  Orvieto ,  about  1390  (erroneously  attributed  to  Buffai- 
macco).  The  lower  series  and  all  the  following  paintings  on  the  N.  wall 
are  by  Benozzo  QozzoU  of  Florence,  1469—85,  twenty-three  *repre8entatio»« 
from  the  Old  Testament,  admirably  executed  'a  tempera' :  Noah's  vintage 
and  drunkenness  (with  the  *  Vergognosa  di  Pisa',  or  ashamed  female 
spectator),  the  Curse  of  Ham,  the  Tower  of  Babel  (with  portraits  of 
celebrities  of  that  period,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  his  son  Pietro,  uid  bi» 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano),  the  history  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob 
and  Esau,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Aaron,  Fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  history 
of  David,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  this  last  much  injured. 
Benoszo  him;self  was  interred  below  the  history  of  Joseph. 

Sculptures  and  Monuments.  S.  Side.  In  the  1.  corner  152, 153.  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cfesar,  grandsons  of  Augustus.  XI" 
Roman  sarcophagus  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  on  which  is  placed  a  fine  hesd 
of  M.  Agrippa  in  basalt.  V.  Early  Christian  sarcophagus  with  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Good  Shepherd  (2nd  or  3rd  cent.).  179.  Column  with  muti- 
lated statue  of  the  Madonna,  of  the  later  period  of  the  school  of  Giovanni 
Pisano.  VIII.  Fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  with  fine  Bacchanalian  repre«en- 
rS  iSofiT'l  tr  **^*?^  entrance,  AA.  *Monument  of  the  oculist  Andrea  Vacca 
(d.  Itt26)  by  Thorvaldsen,  Tobias  curing  his  father's  bttndness.  38.  Madonat 
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and  Child  with  six  ftidats,  beneath  them  the  hiatory  of  Christ  by  Totmnaso 
Fisano,  CC.  Tombstone  of  Count  Algarotti  (d.  1764),  erected  by  Frederick 
the  Great. 

W.  End.  7.  Ancient  palm  frieze  with  dolphins  and  tridents.  XI. 
I4«n;e  ancient  bath ,  latterly  used  as  a  sarcophagus.  45.  ^Virgin  and 
Child  by  Oiovanni  Pisano  (mutilated).  46.  Monument  of  Count  della 
Gherardesca  (14th  cent.).  GO.  Monument  of  Emp.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxem- 
bourg, protector  of  Pisa  as  a  partisan  of  the  Ohibellines  (d.  1313  at 
Buonconvento),  of  the  school  of  Giovanni  Pisano,  the  apoptles  on  the 
sarcophagus  by  Tino  di  Camaino.  On  the  wall  above ,  the  chains  of  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Pisa,  captured  by  the  Genoese  in  1632;  parts  of  them 
were  given  to  the  Florentines,  who  suspended  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  but  were  restored  to  the  Pisans  in  1848;  the  second 
chain  was  restored  to  them  by  the  Genoese  in  1860.  XII,  XIII.  Two 
Roman  sarcophagi  with  Etruscan  cinerary  urns  placed  on  them;  between 
them,  47.  Caritas,  above  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  by  Oiovanni  FUano. 
Bust  of  Cavour  by  Dupri  of  Florence.  LL.  Sarcophagus  of  Bishop  Bicci 
(d.  1418),  of  the  earlier  Pisan  school.  50.  Madonna  attributed  to  Orcoffna. 
52.  On  a  broken  column,  a  marble  vase  with  fine  Bacchanalian  represen- 
tation.   QQ.  Tomb  of  the  fabulist  Prof.  Lor.  Pignotti. 

N.  SiDB.  57.  Large  Greek  ^relief  from  a  tomb.  XIV.  Roman  sarco- 
phagus.  62.  Virgin  and  Child  by  Oiovanni  Pisano.  76.  Madonna  in  terra- 
cotta by  the  Robbicu.  The  chapel  contains  remains  of  a  large  fresco  from 
the  church  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  attrib- 
uted to  Oiotto.  On  the  1.  the  tombstone  of  Ligo  degli  Ammanati  (d.  1359). 
Farther  on ,  78.  Beautiful  head  of  a  young  Greek ,  perhaps  Achilles.  83. 
Head  of  Pluto.  XIX.  Sarcophagus  with  Bacchanalian  scene ,  upon  it  the 
bust  of  Isotta  of  Rimini  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  XX.  Sarcophagus  vfith  the 
procession  of  Bacchus.  XXI.  ^Sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of  Hippolytus 
and  Phsedra,  from  which  Niccolo  Pisano  copied  several  figures  for  his 
pulpit  (p.  295) ;  the  remains  of  the  Countess  Beatrix  (d.  1076),  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Matilda,  were  subsequently  deposited  here.  XXV.  Sarco- 
phagus with  children  gathering  fruit.  In  the  chapel  the  tombstone  of 
Cardinal  Maricotti  (d.  1345).  XXVI.  Mithra.s  sarcophagus.  Several  Egyp- 
tian antiquities.  XXIX.  Bacchanalian  sarcophagus  with  the  myth  of 
Actseon  on  the  cover.  135.  Sitting  statue,  supposed  to  be  the  Emp.  Henrj' 
VII.,  surrounded  by  four  of  his  counsellors.  XXX.  Sarcophagus  with  the 
hunt  of  Meleager.  XXXII.  Sarcophagus  with  a  battle  of  barbarians. 
XXXIII.  Sarcophagus  with  the  nine  Muses. 

£.  End.  134.  Griffin  in  bronsse  with  Coptic  inscriptions.  Sarcophagus 
of  Ph.  Dezio  (d.  1535)  by  Stagi.  Statue  of  Leonardo  Fibonacci  by  O. 
Poffganued.  idid.  Pedestal  with  the  seven  arts,  bearing  a  saint  with  a 
pair  of  scales  by  Oiovanni  Pisano.  Monument  of  Count  Mastiani,  with 
the  sitting  statue  of  his  inconsolable  widow ,  by  Bartolini ,  1842.  Beyond 
it  the  large  monument  of  Gregory  XIII.  (d.  1543).  139,  141.  Etruscan 
altar  with  rams^  heads  at  the  corners.  Monument  of  the  singer  Angelica 
Catalani  (d.  at  Paris  1849),  by  Costoli.  St-atue  of  Niccol6  Pisano  by  Salvini. 
By  the  inner  wall  of  the  S.  passage  are  a  number  of  Roman  and  early 
Christian  sarcophagi  (e.  g.  LXXVI.  and  LXXVII.).  In  the  open  space 
between  the  arcades  two  antique  fountain-spouts. 

■    A  visit  to  the  Campo  Santo  by  moonlight  is  very  impressive  Cnotice 
must  be  given  to  the  custodian  previously). 

The  Via  del  Cannlne  leading  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
cf  thedral  crosses  the  Amo  by  the  PonU  di  Mezzo^  beyond  which  it 
Is  continued  by  the  Via  del  Borgo.  We  turn  here  immediately  to 
the  r.  and  reach 

S.  Miehele  in  Borgo  (PL  29),  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th 
cent. ,  from  a  design  attributed  to  Niecolh  PUano  (but  more  probably 
by  his  pupil  Fra  Quglielmo),  with  an  ancient  crypt  supposed  to 
ooeupy  the  site  of  a  heathen  temple. 
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The  flni  broad  slde*stieet  to  the  1.  leadB  to  the  Piaaa  dei 
Cavalieriy  fonnerly  degli  AfuAani,  once  the  central  point  of  tlie 
republic  of  Pisa.     In  this  piazza  rises 

8.  Stefiaiio  tti  Oft^alieri  (PI.  18),  begun  from  designs  by  Vasari 
In  1565,  interior  completed  1596,  with  facade  designed  by  Buonia- 
lentiy  the  church  of  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen.  It 
contains  Turkish  trophies  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  door,  and  ceiling- 
paintings  of  the  battle  of  Lepauto  (1571)  and  other  yictories  over 
the  Turks,  by  Crittoforo  AUoriy  Jaeopo  da  EmpoH,  and  othen. 
On  the  2nd  altar  to  the  1.  a  Nativity  by  Alcstandro  Allori:  '^Qum 
genuit  adoravit\   a  finely  concelyed  work,  1564.     Excellent  oig&D. 

The  Palcuao  d€  Cttoalierij  adjoining  the  church,  erected  by 
Vasarij  is  now  a  school ;  aboTe  the  door  are  busts  of  six  masters 
of  the  order  j  in  front  of  the  building  a  marble  statue  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Cosmo,  designed  by  Giambologna  and  executed  by  FraneaviUa 
(1 596).  Opposite  to  it  once  stood  (down  to  1655)  the  ill-famed  *Tower 
of  Hunger^  or  rather  Torre  dei  Qualandi  alle  setU  Vie^  in  which,  in 
1288,  Archb.  Rtiggieri  degli  Ubaldini  caused  Count  Vgolino  da 
Oherardesehi  with  his  sons  and  nephews  to  be  starved  to  death  as  > 
punishment  for  treason,  as  described  by  Dante  in  the  33rd  canto  ^ 
his  Inferno. 

On  the  r.,  in  the  Via  S.  Frediano  (No.  972),  leading  from  the 
piazza  to  the  Arao,  is  the 

Aoeademia  delle  BeUe  Arti  (PI.  1),  founded  by  Napoleon, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  Pisan 
and  Florentine  schools,  still  imperfectly  arranged. 

I.  Room.  Umbrian  School^  S.  Agnella^  Sodoma,  Madonna  enthroned 
and  saints  (from  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina)  ^  JSehool  of  Fra  A»- 
gelico,  Madonna;  Ambrogio  d'AiU^  Qod  the  Father  and  angela;  Bycantia* 
Madonna.  —  II.  Boom.  Beccotfumi^  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  \  Fra  A»^- 
lico  (?),  Angels  \  Tempesti,  Portrait  of  himself.  —  III.  Room.  Zenobio  Mae- 
chiavelli,  Madonna  and  four  saints;  Oiunta  Pisano,  Crucifix,  interesting oa 
account  of  the  old  view  it  contains  of  the  cathedral  and  its  enviroitf; 
Paolo  Uccello^  Triumphal  procession  of  an  emperor;  Orcagnaif\  Four 
saints;  Tommaso  (1366),  Christ  on  the  Cross,  Mary,  and  the  MagaaJeiet 
*St.  Catharine ,  with  a  view  of  the  city  by  a  Dutch  master  of  the  154k 
cent,  (wings  by  a  different  hand).  —  IV.  Room.  Traini^  8t.  Domenieiui 
OioUino  (school  of  Giotto),  Annunciation,  Crucifiixion,  and  St.  DrsaU; 
Ambrogio  d'^«<«  (1514),  Christ,  Madonna,  and  angels;  Fra  Filippo  Lippii'i)} 
Madonna,  two  angels,  and  four  saints;  Benotzo  Ooegoli,  Madonna  ami  ton 
saints;  Deodaiut  Orlandi  of  Pisa,  Madonna  and  four  saints  (1301);  Banaba 
da  Modenay  Madonna  enthroned  (1370);  Oinutbue,  Madonna  (wings  still  i> 
the  Byzantine  style).  —  Another  room  contains  the  sketches  of  the  pictures 
in  the  cathedral.  —  The  Hall  contains  a  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  bf 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  (f).  —  Last  Room.  Benoxzo  QoxzolCs  cartoon  of  the 
|(iueen  of  Sfaeba''s  visit  to  Solomon'  in  the  Campo  Santo ;  a  small  MadooDS 
in  the  style  of  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  several  works  by  Benojuo  OonoU  and 
Botticelli;  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Oigoli, 

The  street  then  leads  past  the  church  of  S.  Frediano  to  tke 
Vniversity,  or  La  Sapiensa  (PI.  58),  not  far  from  the  Lung'  Arno, 
a  spacious  structure  of  1493,    extended  in  1543,   with  a  ftne  court 
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(early  Renatssance)  and  a  library  containing  among  other  cnrioBities 
the  celebrated  Statuto  di  Pisa^  the  basis  of  the  ancient  constitution. 
Connected  with  the  uniyersity  are  the  Museum  of  Natural  HUtory, 
founded  in  1590,  chiefly  iUustratiye  of  the  ornithology  and  geology 
of  Tuscany,  and  the  *Botanical  Garden  (both  in  the  Yia  S.  Maria, 
PL  37),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  founded  in  1544,  remodelled 
in  1563  by  the  celebrated  Cesalpmo,  and  superseded  by  the  present 
garden  In  1595  which  was  laid  out  by  Oiuaeppe  Benincasa*  The 
uniyersity,  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  the  12th  cent^,  and 
extended  by  Cosmo  I.  in  1542,  is  now  proyided  with  a  staff  of 
about  60  professors  and  attended  by  600  students.  The  celebrated 
Galileo  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  here  in  1610,  and 
a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  court  by  Emilio  Demi  in 
1839  to  commemorate  the  first  meeting  of  the  Scienziati  Italian!. 

The  street  opposite  the  church,  to  the  W.,  leads  from  the 
Piazza  del  €ayalieri  to  (1.)  the  church  of 

8.  Siito  (_P1.  363,  founded  on  the  festiyal  of  S.  Sisto,  6th  Aug. 
1089,  to  commemorate  seyeral  yictories  of  the  Pisans,  and 
containing  fine  columns  of  marble  and  granite  in  the  interior.  It 
was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  by  the  Council  of  Pisa. 

The  transverse  street  in  a  straight  direction  leads  hence  to  the 
Via  S.  Maria,  which  to  the  r.  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and 
to  the  1.  to  the  Arno.  On  the  r.  in  the  latter  direction  is  the 
Natural  History  Museum  and  the  Botanical  Garden  (see  aboye) ; 
then  on  the  1.,  near  the  Arno,  rises 

S.  Kicola  (PI.  11),  founded  about  the  year  1000  by  Count  Hugo 
of  Tuscany  as  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  with  an  obliquely  placed  Cam- 
panile which  contains  an  admirable  winding  staircase  ascribed  to 
Niccolh  Pisano,  The  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  adorned  with 
a  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  (see  p.  293).  Following  the  Via  del  Borgo 
in  a  straight  direction,  and  turning  to  the  r.  into  the  Via  S. 
Caterina,  we  reach 

S.  Oftterina  (PI.  17),  erected  about  1253,  with  an  interesting 
Plsan  Gothic  facade.  It  C/Ontains  (to  the  1.,  near  the  door)  the 
tombstone  of  Archbishop  Simone  Saltarelli  by  Nino  Pisano^  1342 ; 
an  altar  (3rd  1.)  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  with  the  glory  of  the 
saint  by  Francesco  Traini,  1341 ;  in  the  1st  chapel  r.  of  the  choir, 
a  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and 
Mariotio  Alberttnelli  (d.  1512).  —  The  church  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  piazza  planted  with  trees  and  adonied  with  a  statue  of 
Peter  Leopold  hy  Pampaloni.  —  In  the  yicinity,  totheS.  £.,  is 
the  church  of 

S.  FranoeMO  (PL  10),  with  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir 
by  Taddeo  Oaddi  (1342),  cloisters  with  richly  decorated  columns 
(end  of  15th  cent.),  and  a  good  campanile. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arno  is  situated 
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*B,  Kuia  della  Spina  fPl.  26),  so  railed  from  a  fragment  of  tlie 
veritable  *Crown  of  Thorns'  preserved  here,  an  elegant  little  chnrch 
in  the  French  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1230  by  the  senate  and  the 
noble  families  Oualandi  and  Gattosi,  for  sailors  about  to  go  to  sea. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1323,  and  adorned  with  sculptures  by  pupils  of 
Oiovanni  PiBono  and  by  Ninoy  the  son  of  Andrea  Piaano  (key  kept 
at  the  opposite  house.  No.  22 ;  ring). 

Farther  on,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta  a  Mare,  is 
*B.  Paolo  a  Bipa  d'Amo  (PL  31),  dating  from  the  12th  or  13tli 
cent.,  with  a  line  facade  embellished  with  three  rows  of  columns, 
the  finest  at  Pisa  after  that  of  the  cathedral.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  badly  preserved  Arescoes  of  1400. 

The  following  Palaoei  on  the  Lung'  Amo  are  worthy  of 
inspection :  Pala%to  Lanfredueei  (PI.  47),  now  Vfpe%ingki,  designed 
by  Coshno  Pagliani,  with  part  of  a  chain  over  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  motto  ^AUa  Oiomata\  The  small  picture 
gallery  contains  ^Heavenly  and  Earthly  Love*  by  Ckudo 
Rent. 

*P(U.  AgoBiini,  a  flue  Gothic  brick  structure  of  the  16th  cent., 
the  ground-floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Caffh  dell'  Vwero. 

Loggia  d^  Banchi  (PI.  39),  erected  in  1605  by  BuontaUntL, 
is  now  a  corn-exchange.  —  The  handsome  Pal.  Gambaeorti  is  now 
the  custom-house  (dogana). 

Pal.  Lanfranchi  (now  Toscane^^t),  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo^ 
where  Lord  Byron  resided  for  some  time. 

The  Archivio  del  Duomo  (formerly  church  of  S.  Felice)  con- 
tains very  ancient  documents.  A  repository  for  the  municipal 
archives  is  now  being  prepared. 

Nothing  is  now  left  of  ancient  Pisa  except  remains  of  baths 
(Bagni  di  Nerone)  near  Porta  Lucca.  The  house  where  they  are 
to  be  seen  is  indicated  by  an  inscription. 

SnviroBs.  Outside  the  Porta  Kuova,  between  the  Haltraverso  GanaJ 
and  the  r.  bank  of  the  Arno,  about  iifz  H.  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  is 
situated  ,the  Oaadae  B.  Boaaore,  a  farm  founded  by  th«  Hedici ,  with  fine 
plantations  of  pines. 

On  the  coast,  about  '\i  U.  farther,  lies  H  O-ombo,  an  unpretending  sea- 
bathing place,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains  of  Viareggio 
and  the  Bay  of  Speeia  (omnibus  to  the  baths  in  summer  from  the  Sotto- 
Borgo).  The  poet  Shelley  was  drowned  here  on  7th  July.  1822.  His  friend 
Byron  afterwards  caused  his  remains  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  depoitited 
near  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  at  Rome. 

The  Monti  Piaaai ,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  E.,  are  very  picturesque; 
among  them,  about  6  M.  from  the  town,  in  the  Valle  dei  Caldy  lies  La 
Certosa^  or  the  Carthusian  Abbey,  a  fine  structure  of  the  14th  cent.  (1367), 
with  church  and  cloisters .  restored  in  1814.  To  the  r.  above  it  is  Lm 
Verruca^  a  mountain  1765  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  crowned  with  ruins  of 
a  castle  of  the  i5th  cent,  and  commanding  a  delightful  prospect. 

About  3  M.  S.W.  of  Pisa,  on  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn,  to  the  r.  of 
the  railway,  in  the  direction  of  the  Amo  and  opposite  S.  Rossore,  is  situated 
the  ancient  basilica  of  *8.  Pietro  in  OradOt  erected  before  the  year  lOOO, 
containing  beautiful  antique  columns  and  capitals  ,  occupying  the  spot, 
according   to  tradition,   where  St.   Peter   first   landed   in   Italy,    It   WM 
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fonaaerly  mucli  frequented  as  a  pilgrimage-church.  The  faded  paintings 
in  the  interior  are  of  the  14th  cent.  The  ancient  estuary  of  the  Amo, 
with  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  must  once  have  been  at  this  spot,  before  the 
present  coast  was  formed  by  alluvial  deposits. 

One  oif  the  favourite  excursions  hence  is  to  the  Baths  of  Pisa,  or 
Boffni  di  3.  Oiuliano  (see  below),  which  are  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  Imcca  line. 

51.   From  Pita  to  Florence  by  Lucca  and  Pistoja. 

61  H.  Railwat  in  4  hrs.  ^  fares  9  fr.  70  c,  7.  fr.  85  c,  6  fr. 

The  line  intersects  the  fertile  plain  between  the  Amo  and 
Serchio.  First  stat.  (3^/4  M.)  Bagni  di  San  Oiuliano  y  at  the  base 
of  the  Monti  Piaanij  known  to  the  ancients  as  Aquae  Calidae  Pisa- 
norum  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  II.,  104).  II  PozzeUo  is  the  wannest 
spring  (104®  Fahr.),  Bagno  degli  Ebrei  the  coldest  (82®).  Twelve 
different  baths  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  heathen  divinities ; 
there  is  also  a  bath  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a 
watering-plaee.     Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

At  the  following  stat.  Rigoli  the  line  approaches  the  Serchio, 
the  1.  bank  of  which  it  traverses  as  far  as  the  next  stat.  Bipafraiia, 
It  then  describes  a  complete  semicircle  round  the  beautifully  form- 
ed Monte  8,  Oiuliano,  which,  as  Dante  says  (Inferno,  33,  30), 
prevents  the  two  towns  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  from  seeing  each  other. 

91/4  M.  Lucca  (*Crocc  di  Malta,  PL  a;  *L'Univer80,  PL  b; 
Campana,  or  Posta,  PL  c ;  Albergo  and  *  Trattoria  Corona,  in  the 
Via  Pozzotorelli ,  near  the  Piazza  Grande),  one  of  the  pleasantest 
provincial  towns  in  Italy,  with  64,000  iuhab.,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  that  name ,  is  an  antiquated  place  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  with  well-preserved  fortifications,  and  many  interest- 
ing churches.  ^Lueca  Vinduatriosa^  is  noted  for  its  silk  factories, 
a  branch  of  industry  Introduced  from  Sicily  in  the  14th  cent.,  and 
also  for  its  woollen  good^.  The  oriental  fez  is  largely  manufac- 
tured here  and  exported  to  the  Levant. 

Lucca  (Roman  Luca)  waa  founded  at  a  very  remote  period. 
It  first  belonged  to  Liguria,  afterwards  to  Etruria,  and  became  an 
important  municipium.  In  B.  C.  56,  Jviius  Caesar^  then  governor  of 
Gaul,  held  a  conference  here  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  since  B.  C.  GO,  in  order  to  discuss  a  plan  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  ensuing  five  years.  The  splen- 
dour of  Lucca  at  that  period  is  still  indicated  by  the  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man *  Amphitheatre  near  S.  Frediano.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Lucca  belonged  successively  to  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Franks,  then 
became  a  duchy ,  and  in  the  12th  cent,  a  republic.  The  feuds  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  impaired  the  strength  of  the  place  so  seriously 
that  in  1314  it  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  Uggudone  delta  Faggiuola 
of  AreKzo,  the  warlike  governor  of  Pisa,  who  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  deliverer  promised  to  Italy  by  Dante  (Inferno.  I,  102).  The  poet 
resided  with  his  friend  Uguccione  at  Lucca  in  1314.  and  there  became 
enamoured  of  the  youthful  Qentueca  (Purgatorio  24,  23),  but  he  does  not 
describe  the  inhabitants  in  very  flattering  terms  (Inferno  21,  41).  After 
the  expulsion  of  Uguccione ,  Lucca  fell  in  1325  into  the  hands  of  the 
powernil  Ciutruccio  Castrani  degli  Interminelli  of  Lucca,  who  was  also 
master  o£  Pisa  and  Pistoja.    On  23rd  Sept.  1325  he  defeated  the  FloreiL- 
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Hnefl  At  AU9paseio^  itnd  in  1327  was  nominated  imperial  governor  of  Tus- 
cany by  Emp.  Lewis  the  Bavarian.  On  his  death  in  1328  the  power  of 
Lacca  declined;  \i»  next  master  was  Martino  cMla  Seala^  it  subseqaently 
came  into  the  possession  of  Pisa,  but  in  1369  purchased  its  own  freedom 
from  Charles  IV.  for  300,000  fl.,  and  remained  independent  till  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French  in  1799.  In  1805  Napoleon  gave  Lucca  as  a  principality 
to  his  sister  Elua  Baeeiocchi;  in  1814  it  came  into  the  possession  of  tiie 
dukes  of  Parma  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  in  1847  ceded  it  to 
Tuscany. 

In  the  history  of  architecture  Lucca  holds  an  ImportHAt  rankJ  Th« 
greatest  artist  of  the  place  was  the  talented  sculptor  Matteo  Civitali  (14%— 
1501),  whose  principal  works  are  in  the  cathedral. 

Immediately  on  qnltttng  the  station ,  we  perceive  within  the 
ramparts  to  the  r.  the  handsome 

*C(iihedral  of  8.  Martino  (PI.  1),  erected  in  1060—70  In  the 
Romanesqne  style  by  Bishop  Anselmo  Badagio  (afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  II."),  but  subsequently  frequently  restored,  remarkable  for 
the  sumptuous  fa^de  added  by  Onidetto  In  1204,  and 'for  its  im- 
pressive choir.  The  vestibule  contains  sculptures  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  cent,  representing  the  history  of  St.  Martin.  Over 
the  small  door  is  St.  Regains  on  the  r.,  and  a  'Descent  from  the 
Cross  on  the  1.  by  Niccolh  Pisano  (?)  (1233).  The  church  is  entered 
by  three  doors  of  carved  wood ,  that  in  the  centre  being  the  Anest. 
The  Interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  nave  and  aisles 
136  paces  in  length,  transept  70,  and  nave  44  paces  in  width,  has 
a  clerestory  (with  large  windows  and  rich  tracery)  over  the  aisles  and 
continued  across  the  transept,  which  it  also  intersects  longitudinally 
(the  transept  seems  narrower  than  projected),  and  received 
various  Gothic  additions  in  the  14th  cent.,  especially  in  the  arches 
of  the  transept.  Above  the  aisles  is  a  triforium.  The  old  frescoes 
on  the  vaulting  were  restored  in  1858. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  side  windows -is  modern,  those  in  the  choir 
by  Pandol/o  di  Ugolmo  da  Pisa.  1st  Altar  on  the  r.,  Kativity  by  PiiMt>- 
nano;  2nd,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  F.  Zucehero\  3rd,  Last  Supper,  Tmto- 
reito ;  4th,  Crucifixion,  Passignano ;  *Pulpit  by  Matteo  Oivitali  (1496).  In 
the  Sagbistt  a  ^Madonna  with  SS.  Clement,  Peter,  Paul,  and  Sebastian, 
with  predella  by  Dom.  Ohirlandajo.  *La  Croce  dei  Pimni,  beautifully 
executed  in  1360  by  Bettuecio  Baroni,  in  silver,  gilded,  originally  belonged 
to  the  Pisans,  but  was  carried  off  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  (not  shoim 
except  by  special  permission,  to  be  procured  on  the  previous  day).  The 
S.  Transept  contains  the  beautiful  marble  ^hnonument  of  Pietro  a  Koceto, 
secretary  of  Pope  ^Nicholas  V.,  by  Matteo  Civitali  (1472);  by  the  same 
master,  on  the  wall  to  the  r.,  is  the  portrait  of  Count  Domenico  Bertini 
(1479) ;  also  in  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento  (Ist  Chapel  r.  of  the  chqir) 
two  angels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  and  the  *Altar  of  St.  Regulua 
(r.  of  the  choir),  with  St.  Sebastian  and  John  the  Baptist  and  beautiful 
basreliefs  (1484).  To  the  1.  of  the  choir  the  *Altar  op  libebtt'',  which 
Lucca  recovered  in  1369  from  Emp.  Charles  IV.  (inscription:  Chrif*o 
liberaiori  atque  divis  iutelaribus),  with  a  Resurrection  by  OiaiiiiX>^ogna 
(1679).  On  the  wall  St.  Petronilla,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  In  the 
following  Cappella  del  Santdario,  a  Madonna  with  SS.  Stephen  nnd 
John  by  Fra  Bartclommeo  (1509).  The  decorations  of  the  pilasters  are  by 
Ctvttali.  The  N.  Transept  contains  the  *  sarcophagus  of  Ilaria  del  Car- 
retto  (d.  1406),  by  Jacopo  delta  Quercia.  In  the  Nave  is  *lL  TsxpiBrro 
a  small  octagonal  chapel  of  marble,  partially  gilded,  erected  in  1484  by 
M.  Cimtali,  and  containing  the  Volto  Santo  di  Lucca,  an  atieient  crucifix 
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in  cedar- wood,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  made  by  Niwdemas^  and 
to  have  been  transferred  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Lucca  in  782.  It  is  shown  publicly  three  times  a  year  only.  The  em- 
broidery on  the  red  curtain  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  sacred  relic  behind 
it.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  suspended  a  candelabrum  of  solid  gold,  24 
lbs.  in  weight,  presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  in  1836,  when  the 
approach  of  the  cholera  was  dreaded.  On  the  opposite  side  a  statue  of 
St.  Sebastian,  also  by  CivitaU. 

In  the  17.  AiBLB,  5th  altar  (from  the  entrance)  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Jacopo  Ligotxi.  Over  the  2nd  altar ,  Presentation  in  the  Temple ,  by 
A.  Allori.  On  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  St. 
'Nicodemus  carving  the  Volto  Santo  (see  above),  frescoes  by  Cosimo  Roselli. 
On  the  pavement  of  the  nave,  inlaid  work  of  coloured  stones,  represen- 
ting Solomon's  Judgment. 

At  the  baek.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Archiepiseopal  Palcuse^  and 
beyond  it  the  small  Gothic  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Rosa  (1333)* 

8.  Oiovanni  (PI.  4),  near  the  cathedral,  is  a  basilica  of  the 
12th  cent.,  irith  aisles  and  transept.  The  facade  is  modem  with 
the  exception  of  the  portal,  over  which  there  is  a  relief  of  the 
Madonna  with  the  Apostles  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  groups  of  animals 
on  the  r.  and  1.  In  the  interior  the  flat  coffered  ceiling  is  sup- 
ported by  ten  columns,  of  which  the  shafts  and  some  of  the  capitals 
are  probably  ancient.  In  the  1.  aisle  a  monument  to  Giov.  Farina 
f  d.  1847).  —  Adjoining  the  1.  transept  is  a  venerable  Baptistery j  the 
roof  of  which  was  renewed  during  the  Gothic  period. 

A  few  paces  from  this  church  is  the 

Fiaxza  Maggiore  (Nnpoleone) ,  where  a  Monument  by  Bartolini 
was  erected  to  the  Duchess  Marie  Louise  in  1843 ,  in  recognition  of 
the  service  rendered  by  her  to  the  town  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
in  1823 — 32.  In  this  piazza  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  (PI. 
10),  formerly  Ducale,  begun  in  1578  from  designs  by  Ammanati, 
but  still  incomplete,  containing  a  small  Collection  ofPictureSj  chiefly 
modern,  by  Mickde  Ridolfi  (of  Lucca,  d.  1853),  Nocchi  (Aurora), 
Oiovanettij  Camuceini,  etc.  (open  "Wed.  and  Sat.). 

Not  far  from  the  Piazza  Maggiore  (in  the  first  side  street  to  the 
r.  of  the  Via  della  Rotonda)  is  the  church  of  S.  Aleasandro,  a  simple 
structure  completed  before  1080,  with  fine  antique  columns. 

A  little  farther ,  in  the  Via  della  Botonda ,  at  the  end  of  the 
street  diverging  to  the  I.  opposite  the  *Croce  di  Malta'  hotel,  is 
situated  8.  Romano  (PI.  8),  which  existed  as  early  as  the  8th  cent., 
but  was  remodelled  in  bad  taste  in  the  17th  by  Vincenzo  Buonamici. 
It  contains  two  excellent  pictures  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  the  *Ma- 
donna  della  Misericordia  (to  the  1.,  adjoining  the  choir),  with  por- 
traits of  the  Monealieri  family,  of  1515,  and  *God  the  Father  with 
Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Catharine  of  Siena ,  of  1509  (to  the  I.  of 
the  principal  entrance,  both  covered).  Beneath  the  high  altar 
is  the  sarcophagus  of  St.  Romanus,  attributed  to  Civitcdi,  1490, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  saint  only  was 
executed  by  him. 

We  now  return  to  the  Piazza  Maggiore  and  proceed  to  the  I.  to 
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the  venermble  churoh  otS.  MiOitUiYi.  6),  founded  in  764  by  Tent- 
prandns  and  his  wife  Gumpranda,  with  an  over-decorated  fa^e  of 
1288,  rising  high  above  the  nave,  and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
the  angel  with  brazen  wings.  The  row  of  oolumns  on  the  S.  side 
was  added  in  1377.  Ist  Altar  r. :  Madonna  in  Trono  by  Fra  FUippo 
Lijppi.  —  The  Palazzo  Pretorio^  in  the  style  of  the  15th  cent,  is 
also  situAted  in  the  Piazza  S.  Michele.  Opposite  the  N.  portal  of 
the  church  rises  the  statue  of  S.  Burkanaeehi  (d.  15483,  ^T  Cambi, 
erected  In  1833. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  is  situated 

*8.  Frediano  (PI.  2),  a  basilica  of  the  7th  cfent.,  foonded  by 
the  Lombard  kings  Bertharic  and  Cunibert,  in  honour  of  St.  Frigi- 
dianuB,  an  Irishman ,  who  was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  560 — 78.  The 
present  facade  was  erected  in  the  12th  cent,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  apse ;  the  Ascension  in  mosaic  of  the  same  period  with  whick 
it  is  adorned  was  restored  in  1827.  The  nave  was  originally  flanked 
with  double  aisles,  the  outer  of  which  have  been  converted  into 

chapels.     Most  of  the  22  oolumns  are  ancient. 

The  ^Cappella  di  8.  Agostino  (2nd  to  the  1.)  contains  two  old  ^freaeoes 
by  Amico  Aspertini^  a  pupil  of  Francia,  judicioualy  retouched  by  Michele 
Ridolfi.  On  the  ceiling  God  the  Father,  surrounded  by  angels ,  prophets, 
and  sibyls;  In  the  lunette  to  the  1.  the  Entombment;  below  it,  to  the  1., 
an  image  of  Christ  found  in  the  sea  (  Volto  Santo,  p.  303),  drawn  by  two 
oxen,  r.  St.  Augustine,  baptized  by  St.  Ambrosius  at  Milan.  In  the 
lunette  on  the  wall  on  the  r.  St.  Augustine  instructing  his  pupils,  and 
presenting  them  wiUi  the  rules  of  his  order;  beneath ,  to  the  i.,  the 
Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Hagi ;  r.  the  miracles  of  8.  Frediano,  who 
checks  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  —  In  the  Cappella  del  SAGSAMBirro 
(4th  to  the  I.),  an  altar  with  a  ^Madonna  and  four  saints  in  relief  by 
Jaeohui  magistri  Petri  de  Senis  (Jaeopo  delta  Qmreiaf)  (1422).  —  Opposite, 
over  the  altar  to  the  r.  behind  the  pulpit,  is  the  ^Coronation  of  Mary; 
below  are  king  David  and  Solomon ,  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Auguatine ,  by 
Francesco  Francia  (covered).  At  the  foot  of  the  picture  are  four  scevAs 
from  the  history  of  the  Augustinian  Order.  —  The  3nd  chapel  on  Ae  r. 
from  the  entrance  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Zita,  the  patroness  of  Lncca, 
mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno  21,  28) ;  in  the  church,  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
is  the  ancient  font,  with  unexplained  representations  by  Magister  Robertns 
(1151);  by  the  wall  is  the  more  modern  font  by  Matteo  or  Nicoolb  Civiiali 
(brother  of  Matteo) ;  above  it  the  Annunciation,  heads  of  angels,  cbildren, 
and  rich  garlands  by  the  delta  RobMas.  On  the  wall  of  the  entrance,  to 
the  r.  of  the  door,  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Amico  AtperUni;  to  the  I. 
the  Conception  by  Rid,  Ohirlandajo^  both  al  fresco. 

We  now  cross  the  Piazza  S.  Frediano,  which  adjoins  the 
church  on  the  £.,  and  turning  either  to  the  r.  or  1.  reach  an  en- 
trance to  the  Piazza  del  Meroato  (PI.  D,  2),  the  houses  enclosing 
which  are  built  upon  the  foundations  of  a  Boman  AmphUheatre. 
Two  series  of  the  arcades,  of  54  arches  each,  are  still  visible  on  the 
outside.  Remains  of  an  ancient  theatre  are  also  shown  near  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini. 

To  the  E.  is  situated  8,  Franeeaeo  (PI.  3) ,  a  spacious  edifice, 
erected  in  1442,  containing  the  monuments  of  the  poet  Giov. 
Guidiccioni  (16th  cent.)  and  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Oastracaiii 
(d.  1328),  to  the  r.  by  the  wall,  between  the  3rd  and  4th  alUrs. 
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Among  the  nnmerous  charitable  institutions  of  Lucca  may  be 
mentioned  the  Deposito  di  Mendieith  (poor-house),  established  in 
fhe  Italian -Gothic  Palazzo  Borghi,  with  a  lofty  tower,  erected 
in  1413  by  Paolo  Guinigij  chief  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
families  of  Lucca.  Of  the  Libraries  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
A.rehiepi8eopal,  containing  20  valuable  MSS.  and  400  rare  editions, 
tlie  Library  of  the  Chapter  with  about  500  MSS.,  the  Biblioteca 
Reale  with  MSS.  (among  them.  Latin  poems  of  Tasso,  written 
by  his  own  hand)  and  early  specimens  of  printing.  The  Archives 
are  also  very  valuable. 

A  spare  hour  should  be  devoted  to  a  *  Walk  round  the  ramparts, 
which  afford  a  succession  of  pleasant  views  of  the  town  with  its 
numerous  towers,  and  of  the  beautiful  mountains  in  the  vicinity. 
In  the  grounds  on  the  N.  side  stands  the  monument  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain ,  erected  by  his  grand-daughter  the  Duchess  Marie  Louise, 
in  1822. 

The  Environs  of  Lueca  are  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  pleaaant  villas 
are  comfortably  furnished  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  but  in  summer 
tbe  country  is  hot  and  destitute  of  shade. 

The  traveller  should  visit  the  (3i|2  M.)  royal  ^Villa  di  KarUa,  with 
its  beautiful  grounds,  fine  points  of  view,  and  fountains,  resembling  Marly 
at  Paris  (whence  the  name),  and  with  a  Greek  chapel  containing  old 
paintings,  etc.  (permission  must  be  obtained  at  Lucca). 

On  the  road  to  Viareggio,  about  6  M.  to  the  W.,  near  the  Late  of 
Mass€Uiiuecoli  y  are  situated  the  Roman  ruins  known  as  the  *Bagni  di 
Nerone,  with  beautiful  environs.  The  Aqueduct  to  the  S.  of  Lucca,  with 
its  459  arches,  recalling  the  Campagna  or  Rome,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Baths  of  Lucea,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  about  12  H.  to  the  N.  of  the  town  (diligence  and  omnibus 
several  times  daily  in  2^2  hrs.,  3  fr.  \  carr.  15  fr.) ,  are  situated  in  a 
mountainous  district  on  the  small  river  Lima.  The  road  quits  Lucca  by 
the  Porta  Sta.  Maria  and  leads  to  the  N.  by  the  bank  of  the  Serchio, 
an»  unruly  stream  confined  between  lofty  embankments.  A  road  diverges 
to  the  r.  to  the  beautiful  Villa  Marlia  (see  above).  The  road  then 
crosses  the  Serchio  by  the  bridge  of  Muriano,  decorated  with  figures 
of  saints  (1829),  and  traverses  a  charming  hilly  district.  It  passes  the 
villages  of  SestOy  Val  d'^Ottavo,  and  DieeimOy  crosses  the  DeviVs  Bridge^ 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Castruccio  in  1322,  and  enters  the  valley 
of  the  LimOj  on  both  banks  of  which  roads  lead  to  the  baths.  About  3  M. 
farther  is  the  prosperous  village  of  Ponie  a  SerragliOy  with  hotels  (Europa*, 
^Croce  di  Malta),  post-office,  casino,  ball-rooms,  etc.,  where  the  principal 
baths  are  situated.  There  are  also  warm  springs  at  Villa  ^  Bernahb^ 
Docce  Basse^  Bagni  Caldi.  and  S.  Giovanni  (85—130°  Fahr.),  those  of  Ber- 
nab6  (named  after  a  native  of  Pistoja  who  was  restored  to  health  here 
in  the  16th  cent.)  being  the  pleasantest.  Beautiful  excursions  may  be 
made  among  the  neighbouring  mountains :  e.  g.  to  the  bridge  delta 
Maddalena .  to  the  village  of  Lugliano^  and  to  the  old  watch-tower  of 
Bargilio,  affording  a  magnificent  prospect  in  clear  weather.  There  are 
pensions  (Pagnini''s  and  others,  5  fr.  a  day  and  upwards,  children  and 
servants  one-half),  carriages,  horses,  donkeys,  shops,  etc.,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.  The  best  and  quietest  apartments  are  at  the  Bagni 
alia  Villa  and  the  Bagni  Caldi,  the  most  frequented  at  Ponte  a  SerragUOy 
which  is  the  central  point  of  ihe  various  establishments ,  and  the  usual 
evening  resort  of  visitors.  The  casino,  or  Ridottiy  stands  on  the  hill 
in  the  vicinity.  Near  it  is  the  Nuovo  Ospedale,  erected  by  the  Russian 
Prince  Demidoff  (p.  363). 

The  Railway  from  Lucea  to  Pistoja  at  first  traverses  the  plain 
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to  the  E. ;  a  little  to  the  S.  lies  the  Logo  di  Bientina  (p.  287). 
Stations  Porcariy  Altopaseio  (where  the  line  tunis  to  the  N.),  S. 
ScUvatore^  and  (1474  M.)  Peseta  (Posta),  a  small  town,  situated 
ahoutl72M.  to  theN.  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  the  railway 
crosses,  in  a  heautiful  district,  with  silk  and  paper  manufactories. 
The  Cathedral  of  Pescia  has  remains  of  a  facade  of  1306  and  a  fine 
monument  of  Baldassare  Turrini  hy  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo. 

The  country  hetween  Pescia  ard  Pistoja  continues  to  be  very 
attractive.  Stations  Borgo  a  Bugiano  and  (41/4  M.)  Monte  Catini^ 
where  Ugguccione  delta  Faggiuola,  the  Ghihelline  prince  of  Pisa 
and  Lucca,  defeated  the  Florentines  on 29th  Aug.,  1315.  The  warm 
baths  (Bagni  di  Monte  Catini)  in  the  vicinity,  fitted  up  by  Grand 
Dake  Leopold  I.,  attract  many  visitors.  The  water  is  exported 
to  different  parts  of  Tuscany  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcea. 

The  line  Intersects  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nievole.  Stat.  Pieve 
a  Nievole;  r.  Monsummano  on  a  conical  eminence,  with  warm 
springs;  near  it  a  grotto  discovered  in  1852,  famous  for  the  cures 
of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  paralysis  which  it  has  effected.  Near 
the  next  stat.  Serravalle,  which  was  an  important  frontier-fortress 
during  the  wars  between  Lucca  and  Pistoja,  the  line  crosses  the 
watershed  between  the  Nievole  and  Omhrone^  both  affluents  of  the 
Arno  (tunnel).  On  an  eminence  near  the  Ombrone,  in  a  fertile 
district,  is  situated  the  ancient  town  of 

8Y2  M.  Pistoja  (*Albekgo  di  Londba,  outside  the  town,  on  the  w»y 
to  the  station;  Globo,  B.  3,  L.  and  A.  1  fr.,  with  tolerable  trattoria, 
and  Albergo  del  Popolo,  both  in  the  Piazza  Cino;  Caffd  del  Olobo. 
One-horse  cab  per  drive  60  c,  two-horse  80  c.  \  1st  hour  1  fr.  40  or  i  fr. 
70  c,  each  additional  hour  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  30c.),  the  Roman  PistoriOj 
near  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain,  B.  C.  62,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  the  centre  of  the  fiercest  struggles  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghihellines.  In  the^year  1300  the  Cancellieri  and  Paneiatiehi, 
or  Black  and  White  parties,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Inferno  24,  143), 
who  afterwards  extended  their  intrigues  to  Florence  and  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  poet  himself,  were  formed  here.  Pistoja  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  jurist  and  poet  Cino  (1270 — 1336), 
a  contemporary  of  Dante,  and  of  the  satirist  Niccolh  Forteguerri 
(1674 — 1735),  author  of  the  Ricciardetto.  In  the  history  of  art 
the  town  also  holds  a  prominent  position  owing  to  its  valuable 
sculptures  of  the  12th — 14th  cent.  The  modern  Pistoja  has  broad, 
well-built  streets,  12,000  inhab.,  and  important  manufactories  of 
guns  and  iron  wares.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at 
Pistoja,  and  thence  to  derive  their  name. 

We  follow  the  Via  Cino,  leading  from  the  station  and  intersect- 
ing the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  at  a  right  angle,  as  far  as  the  Piazza 
Cino,  and  turning  here  to  the  r.  into  the  Via  Cavour,  soon  reach 
the  old  Romanesque  church  of 
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S.  Giovanni  Fuorieivitas  (Evangeliata),  erected  about  1160, 
with  a  somewhat  overladen  facade  adorned  In  Pisan  fashion  with 
rows  of  columns.  Over  the  side  entrance  is  a  relief  representing 
the  Eucharist  by  Oruamons,  as  an  inscription  on  the  architrave 
records  (12th  cent.).  On  the  r.  is  the  Pulpit,  adorned  with  ten 
reliefs  on  the  three  sides  by  Fra  Quglielmo,  a  pupil  of  Niccol5 
Pisano,  about  1270,  the  series  beginning  to  the  1.  with  the 
Annunciation,  Conception,  etc. ;  in  front  Christ  among  the  Apostles. 
On  the  1.  a  handsome  basin  for  holy  water  by  Giovanni  PiMno^ 
with  figures  of  the  virtues  at  the  four  comers.  The  Visitation  of 
Mary,  a  life-size  group  in  terracotta,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 
—  Opposite  the  church  is  the  Pal.  Panciatichi. 

Following  the  Via  Cavour,  and  diverging  from  it  by  the  Via  S. 
Matteo,  the  third  side-street  to  the  1. ,  we  reach  the  Piazta.  On 
the  r.  rises  the 

^Cathedral  of  S.  Jacopo,  of  the  12th  cent.,  remodelled  in  the 

13th  from  designs  by  Niccolh  Pisano  (?),  with  a  tribuna  added  in 

1599  by  Jacopo  Lafri.     In  the  vestibule  are  faded  frescoes  by 

Giovanni  Cristiani  da  Pistoja  (14th  cent.).     Over  the  principal 

entrance  a  good  bas-relief  in  terracotta  (Madonna  surrounded  by 

angels)  by  Andrea  della  Robbia.     The  barrel-vaulting  was  adorned 

with  coffering  and  rich  garlands  in  terracotta  by  Luca.  della  Robbia. 

The  interior,  sadly  marred  by  alterations,   and  restored  with  little 

taste  in  1838 — 39,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  borne  by  16  columns 

and  2  buttresses. 

By  the  wall  of  the  entrance  is  the  *Font,  adorned  with  a  large 
relief  (Baptism  of  Christ)  and  four  smaller  ones  (History  of  the  Baptist) 
by  Andrea  Ferrvcci  da  Fiesole  (d.  1526).  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance  is  the 
*  Monument  of  the  jurist  and  poet  Cino  da  Pistoja  (d.  1336),  by  the 
Sienese  master  Cinello  (1337).  The  bas-relief  represents  Cino  lecturing 
to  nine  pupils,  among  them  Petrarch,  who  afterwards  composed  a  sonnet 
on  his  death,  exhorting  the  women  to  mourn  for  Cino  as  the  poet  of  love. 
To  the  1.  of  the  entrance  the  Monument  of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra ,  with 
bust  and  high  reliefs,  by  Verrocchio  (1474)  and  Lorenxetto.  —  The  Cap- 
P£LLA  DEL  Sagramento  (1.  of  the  choir)  contains  a  Madonna  with  St. 
Zeno  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (d.  1513).  High  relief  bust  of  Bishop  Donato 
de**  Medici  by  A.  Rossellini  (1475).  Over  the  High  Altab  a  Resurrection 
by  Angela  Bronzino.  Beautifully  inlaid  choir  stalls,  attributed  to  Vitoni 
(1500).  In  the  Cappella  S.  Jacopo  (r.  of  the  choir)  a  rich  silver  ^altar 
executed  in  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  (covered) ;  in  a  niche  above  is  a  sitting 
statue  of  St.  James  ,  surrounded  by  apostles  and  prophets ,  wrought  in 
silver,  and  gilded,  by  Simone  di  Ser  Memmo  and  other  masters  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  cent. ;  beneath  is  a  large  silver  tablet  with  wings  \  in 
the  centre  15  reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  ITew  Testament  and  apostles, 
by  Andrea  di  Jacopo  d''Ognahene  (1316)  of  Pistoja;  the  wings  consist  of 
10  reliefs  on  the  1.,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  by  Fiero  da 
Firenze  (1357)  and  on  the  r.  from  the  life  of  St.  James  by  Leonardo  di 
Ser  Giovanni^  pupil  of  Orcagna  (1331).  About  446  lbs.  of  silver  are  said 
to  have  been  used  in  the  execution  of  this  work  of  art.  The  frescoes  in 
this  chapel  are  by  Alesso  d^Andrea  and  Bonaccorso  di  Cino  (1347).  The 
Crypt,  borne  by  six  columns,  is  also  modernised. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  fortified  tower,  termed 'Torre 
del  Podestit,   and  still  bears  the  arms  of  governors  of  the  town. 

20* 
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The  thfee  series  of  arches  were  added  in  Pisaii  fashion  when  the 
tower  was  adapted  to  its  present  purpose. 

Opposite  the  cathedral  is  the  octagonal  ^BaUistero  di  San 
Giovanni,  erected  after  1339  by  Cellino  di  Neae  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style,  with  a  handsome  pulpit  on  the  exterior.  The  large 
font  (older  than  the  building,  and  probably  dating  from  1256)  is 
embellished  with  beautiful  and  richly  decorated  slabs  (others  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  wall  to  the  r.).  The  doors  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

Adjacent  is  the  *Palaz%o  Pretorio,   or  dei  Tribunali,    formerly 

del  Podestiiy  a  building  of  the  14th  cent. ,  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 

Justice.     The  quadrangle  is  enclosed  by  four  round   arches ;   the 

arcades  are  adorned  with  numerous  painted  armorial  bearings  of  the 

Podest&'s,   remarkable  for  their  admirable  heraldic  style,    restored 

in  1844.     To  the  1.   of  the  entrance  are  the  stone  table  and  seats 

of  the  ancient  tribunal,  bearing  the  inscription  of  1507  : 

Hie  loeut  odit,  amat^  punit^  conservat,  honorat, 
Ifequitiam,  leges,  erimina.  Jura,  probos. 

The  piazza  is  adorned  with  a  Statue  of  Forteguerri  (see  p.  306), 
erected  in  1863.  Opposite  the  Pal.  Pretorio  is  the  Pedasso 
delta  Comunith,  or  del  Comune  (degli  Anziani),  erected  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style  in  1294 — lo85,  with  a  yestibule,  now  the 
Municipio. 

Passing  between  the  cathedral  and  the  Pal.  del  Comune  (by 
the  Via  S.  Bartolommeo)  we  next  visit  the  church  of  S.  Bartolom- 
meo  m  Pantano,  a  Lombard  edifice  with  open  roof,  borne  by  twelve 
columns,  with  very  varied  capitals,  and  two  buttresses.  The 
sculptures  on  the  facade  by  Rudolfinus  represent  the  Mission  of 
the  Apostles,  1167;  pulpit  borne  by  lions,  with  eight  reliefs  from 
the  history  of  Christ,  by  Ouido  da  Coma,  1250.  —  The  Via  Porta 
Guidi  to  the  r.  leads  hence  to  the 

Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  erected  in  1277,  and  subsequently 
restored,  with  a  *frieze  with  reliefs  in  terracotta,  representing  the 
seven  works  of  mercy  and  an  enthroned  Madonna,  with  the  An- 
nunciation, Madonna  in  glory,  and  Conception  in  medallions  below, 
by  Oiovanni,  Luea,  and  Oirolamo  della  Robbia,  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  these  masters,  1525 — 85.  —  We  now  pass  the  Ospedale 
by  the  Via  delle  Pappe  to  the  1. ,  which  leads  to  a  small  planted 
piazza,  follow  the  Via  del  Carmine  to  the  1.  ,  and  then  the  first 
side-street  to  the  r.  to 

*S.  Andrea,  a  church  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  probably  once  the 
cathedral.  On  the  architrave  of  the  entrance  are  sculptures  of  1186, 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  with  the  inscription  :  Fecit 
hoc  opus  Oruamons  magister  bon.  et  Adod  frater  ejus.  These 
masters  were  natives  of  Pistoja,  where  they  executed  several  other 
works.  The  narrow  nave  and  aisles  are  supported  by  twelve 
columns  and  two  pillars.     The*Pulpit  with  its  numerous  figures 
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by  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  1298 — 1301,  a  copy  of  that  executed  by  his 
father  at  Pisa,  to  which  it  is  preferred  by  Cicognara,  is  a  hexagon 
with  reliefs  from  the  Old  Testament  on  five  sides :  Crucifixion, 
Last  Judgment,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Nativity,  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents ;  between  these  are  six  figures  of  sibyls  and  prophets 
borne  by  seven  columns  of  red  marble,  a  lion  and  lioness,  a  human 
figure,  and  an  ape.  —  Turning  to  the  r.  we  enter  the  Via  S. 
Prospero,  and  turning  again  to  the  r.  reach  the  Piazza  S.  Francesco 
with  the  church  of 

S.  Francesco  al  Prato,  an  Italian  Gothic  building  of  1294,  with 
paintings  by  Margaritone  and  other  masters.  The  chapter-house 
is  decorated  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
attributed  by  Vasari  to  Puccio  Capanna  (perhaps  by  Giovanni 
Cristianij  14th  cent.).  Keys  at  the  Municipio.  —  We  return  by 
the  Via  Cancellieri  (with  the  Pal.  Cancellieri  on  the  r.)  to  the 
Piazza  Cino,  and  proceed  by  a  side-street  to  the  r.  to 

8.  Maria  delV  Vmiltd,  with  a  bare  facade,  erected  about  1509 
by  Ventura  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of  Bramante ,  the  dome  by  Vasari.  A 
fine  oblong  vestibule ,  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Vasari  relating  to 
the  miracle-working  Madonna  in  the  church,  leads  to  the  handsome 
octagonal  interior,  with  its  elegant  Corinthian  wall  pilasters  in 
several  storeys,  and  pictures  by  Gerini  and  others. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  station  is 

S.  Domenico,  in  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele,  erected  in  1380, 
containing  the  monument  of  the  jurist  Filippo  Lazari  (d.  1412), 
by  Bernardo  di  Matteo  Fiorentino ,  1464.  2nd  Altar  r. :  Madonna 
and  Child,  al  fresco,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?).  S.  Transept :  Cap- 
pella  Bospigliosi ,  with  monuments  of  the  family,  and  the  miracle 
of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli.  To  the  1.  in  the  choir, 
St.  Sebastian  by  R.  Ghirlandajo.  2nd  Altar  1.,  Crucifixion  with 
saints;  3rd  Altar  1.,  the  Virgin  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Fra  Pao- 
lino  da  Pistoja.  The  cloisters  were  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Sebastiano  Veronese  and  others,  1596. 

Pistoja  possesses  two  Libraries,  the  Fabbroniana  and  Forti- 
guerra,  founded  by  two  cardinals  born  at  Pistoja.  The  Villa  Puc- 
cini, 1  M.  to  the  N.,  has  beautiful  gardens  and  works  of  art  by 
Pampaloni  and  others. 

Railway  from  Pistoja  to  Bologna,  see  R.  47. 

The  Railway  to  Floebncb  intersects  a  rich  tract  at  the  base 
of  the  Apennines.  Stat.  8.  Piero.  On  the  1.  the  picturesque  castle  of 
Monte  Murlo  comes  into  view,  near  which  the  Florentine  republicans 
BaccioValori  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners 
by  the  troops  of  Cosmo  I.  The  castle,  of  the  13th  cent.,  is  the 
property  of  the  Counts  della  Gherardesca,  descendants  of  the  ill- 
fated  Ugolino,  whose  death  in  the  'Tower  of  Hunger'  at  Pisa 
(p.  298)  is  depicted  in  thrilling  terms  by  Dante  (Inferno  C  33). 
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10  M.  Prato  (^Albeiyo  del  Oiardino ;  Cafe  Vestris ;  both  near 
the  cathedral),  a  well-built  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  on  the 
Bisenzio,  with  beautiful  environs,  is  a  manufacturing  place,  of  which 
straw-plait  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities,  and  is  also  noted  fox 
its  excellent  bread.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Florence,  whose 
fortunes  it  shared  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  1512  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cardona. 

*Il  Duomo,  begun  in  the  12th  cent.,  and  completed  by  Gio- 
vanni Pisano  in  the  14th,  is  in  the  Tuscan  (Gothic  style,  with 
facade  of  1450,  and.  external  pulpit  adorned  with  *sculptnre» 
(dancing  children)  by  Donatello.  From  the  latter  the  highly 
revered  Sacra  Cintola,  or  *girdle  of  the  Virgin'  preserved  in  the 
cathedral,  is  periodically  exhibited  to  the  people.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  a  *Madonna  with  SS.  Stephen  and  Lawrence  in 
terracotta,  by  Andrea  delta  Robbia. 

Interior.    By  the  principal  entrance  the  Virgin  delivering  the  girdle 
to  St.   Thomas,   by  Ridolfo   Ohirlandajo ^    the   guardian    angel   by   Carlo 
Dolce.    The  Cappella  delta  Cintola  is  adorned  with  ^mural  paintings  by 
Agnolo  Oaddi  (1395) ,  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin ,   and  her  statue  on  the 
altar  by  Qiovanni  Pisano  %  handsome  bronze  *  Screen  attributed  to  Simone, 
brother  of  Donatello.     In  the    Choir  ^   at    the  back   of  the   high    alt&r, 
are  the  ^histories  of  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen  by   Fra   FiUppo 
Lippi,  the  finest  work   of  this  master  (d.   1469) :  in    the    interment  of 
St.  Stephen  he  has  introduced   a  portrait  of  himself  with  a  black  c&p, 
in  front,  on  the  r.  (best  light  10—12,  very  dark  in  winter) ;  on  the  r.  the 
^Death  of  St.  Bernard,  by  the  same  master.     Fine  round   Putpit,  resting 
on  sphinxes  and  snakes,   by  Afino  da  Fiesole  and  Rosselino,  adorned  witb 
admirable  reliefs  (1473).    In  the  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir  are  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  Mary  and  St.  Stephen  (about  1400).   —  The   campanile, 
in  the  Lombard  style,  is  by  Niccold  di  Cecco  (1340). 

*  Madonna  delle  Carceti^  erected  in  1492  by  Oiuliano  da  Son- 
gallOy  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  barrel-vaulting  and  a 
dome,  containing  a  fine  altar  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo^  brother  of 
the  architect.  —  8.  Domenico^  of  the  13th  cent.,  was  restored  in  the 
17th.  —  8.  Francesco  contains  mural  paintings  in  the  chapterhouse 
by  Niccolb  di  Pietro  Qerini  and  Lorenzo  di  Niccolh  (14th  cent.}. 

The  Via  del  Sarti  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the  Palaszo 
Comunale,  which  contains  a  small  picture-gallery  on  the  first  floor 
(fee  1/2  fr.);  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  11.  Madonna  with  St.  Thomas, 
etc.,  12.  Nativity,  21.  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist;  16.  FiUp- 
pino  Lippi  (son  of  Filippo,  d.  1504),  Madonna  with  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Stephen;  *18.  Oiovanni  da  Milano,  Madonna  with  saints 
(14th  cent.).  —  The  Palazzo  Pretorio  opposite  is  of  the  13th  cent 

At  Monteferrato,  3  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Prato,  are  quarries  0! 
serpentine,  which  is  known  as  Verde  di  Prato,  and  has  been  muel 
employed  in  Tuscany  for  building  purposes. 

Beyond  Prato  are  the  stations  Calenzano,  Sesto  (to  the  1.  L 
Dbecia,  a  villa  of  the  Marchese  Ginori,  with  porcelain  manufactory 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Morello,  p.  315),  Castello  (near  it  La  J^etraja 
a  royal  villa,  see  p.  364),  Rifredi,  and  (11  M.)  Florence. 


*"yai  vuia,  see  p.  3b4j,  Hifredi,  and  (11  M.)  Fiortnee. 
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.^ml.     There   are   two   railway-stations   at  Florence:     1.   Slazione 

ii'i'Pl.  C,  2,  3)  for  all  the  railways   (approached  from   the  Piazza 

*v^*rovia;  egress  for  the  northern  line  in  the  "Via  Luigi  Alamanni^ 

^fcher  lines,    adjoining   the   Piazza  Ferrovia),   where   omnibuses 

"M   of  the   hotels   meet   every  train   (1 — 1'|2  fr.)  i   fiacre  1  fr.,  at 

i_ii  fr.,  each  box  50,  travelling-bag  25  c,  trifling   gratuity  to   rail- 

MMer.     Travellers  arriving  in  the  evening  should  at  once  secure  a 

»were  is  generally  a  scarcity  of  conveyances.  —  2.  Stazione  Porta 

G,  4),  too  far  from  the  middle  of  the  town  for  most  travellers. 

In  the  Lung"*  Arno,  best  situation :  ^Gkand  Hotbl  Botal  dk 

.  (PI.  c),  *Italia  (PI.  a,  in  the  Palazzo  Murat),  *Nkw  Yoek  (PI.  b), 

DE  LA  ViLLs  (PL  f ) ,  *Gban  Bretagna,  Abno  (PI.  m),  all  of  the 

;  charges,  R.  3,  L.  1,  A.  1,  D.  5,  omnibus   1»|2,   pension  10  fr.  ^ 

(PI.  k)   and  Washington  (PI.  1),   a  degree  less   expensive.   — 

r[^.i;iiew  quarter  near  the  Cascine  :  *Univer8o,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele-, 

/^'^  d'Italia   (also  a  pension),  Via  Palestro^   Anglo-American,   Via 

73di  7;    *Allkanza  (with  pension),  Via  della  Scala  and  Via  Monte- 

^ —  In   the  Via  Tomabuoni:  Hotel  du  Nobd*,  HStel  de  l'Edrope  ^ 

t^L-PENSioN  Suisse  (PI.  r),  R.  from  2>J2 ,  D.  4,  pension  8  fr.  \  near  it, 

i^  DE  Paris,  with  restaurant,  Via  della  Spada  3^  Pensione  Inolbse, 

lei  Sole  6^    *Leose  Bianco,  Via  Vigna  Nuova,  in  the  Italian  style, 

»tending.    —    The  following  hotels,  near  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 

ften  the  Cathedral  on  the  X.  and  the  Arno  on  the  S.,  are  of  moderate 

msions,  but  conveniently  situated:    *Luna  (PI.  n),  R.  2^1?,  L.  M'-ij,-^* 

U\    Cavodb  et  Parlbment,   Via  Proconsolo  5;    *Porta  Rossa,  R.  21|2, 

(4,  L.  3|4  fr.,   Via  Porta  Rossa,   between  Via  Calzajuoli  and  Via  Tor- 

poni.  —    Kear  the  railway-station :   Roma  ,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  7, 

/ealthy  situation  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Albergo  Nuovo  Roma 

the    Piazza    Ferrovia)^    Minjirva,    Piazza   S.    Maria   Novella-,    Hotel 

Ougleterrk  ,    Via  Panzani ;   ^Citta  di   Milano  ,  Via  Cerretani  \    Isole 

jTANNicHE ,   Piazza  S.   Maria  Novella. 

Boarding  Hooaes  and  famished  Apartments,    indicated    by  signs  or 
*cards ,   are  situated  in   the  Lung'  Arno ,    Piazza  della  Signoria ,    near 
Jie  cathedral,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  Piazza  Pitti,  etc.:    *Rodolfo,  Via 
Blla  Scala  2,  pension  7  fr.  \  Molini-Barbensi,  Lung''  Arno  Guicciardini  15, 
t— 10  fr.  -,  Mrs.  Boronowskp,  Casa  Guidi,  Piazza  S.  Felice  10,  7  fr.  \   *Mr8. 
laurent^  Via  del  Presto  11  (near  S.  Spirito),  5 — 6  fr.  (also  without  board)*, 
Mrs.  Jennings ,    Via  Maggio  28,  7 — 8  fr. ;    Mrs.  Jandelli ,   Piazza  Soderini , 
I,  8  fr.  \  Miss  D&hler^  Via  S.  Paolo  4 ,  near  the  Piazza  delP  IndipendenzT, 
famished  rooms  only.    Travellers  who  make  a  stay  of  10 — 14  days  and 
upwards  may  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  engaging  private  lodging,  but 
rooms  are  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  in  winter,    which  is  the  season 
at    Florence.    The   charges    depend    of   course    on    the    situation.      Two 
furnished   rooms  cost  on  an  average  60  fr.   per  month,    attendance  about 
5  fr.  ^    iu  summer  40—50  fr.     The  pleasantest  situation  in  winter  is  the 
sunny   side  of  the  Lung''  Arno.     The  other  quarters  of  the  town  on  the  r. 
side  of  the  Arno  (environs  of  the  cathedral ,    Via  dei  Cerretani ,    Piazza 
S.  Maria  Novella,   Via  Cavour,  Piazza  deir  Indipendenza,  etc.),  as  well 
as^  the  Piazza  Pitti,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  healthy  and  pleasant  situ- 
ations.    The  quarter  of  the  town  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arno,   especially 
below  the  Porta  S.  Frediano,  is  considered  less  healthy.    In  winter  it  is 
most  important  to  secure  rooms  with  a.S.  aspect,    which  is  essential  to 
health  and  comfort  in  Italy ,    where  brilliant  sunshine  so  often  contrasts 
with  bitterly  cold  winds.    The  Lung''  Arno  is  almost  deserted  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  exhalations  and  the  mosquitoes  which  infest  it,  and  a 
N.  aspect  is  preferred.    The  heat  in  July  and  August  is  oppressive,  and 
for  these  months  quarters  should  be  sought  for  in  one  of  the  numerous 
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villM  charmingly  situated  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  Information  re- 
garding houses  to  be  let  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be  obtained  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  commission-agents.  —  The  water  at  Florence  is  bad,  and 
should  not  be  drunk  unless  boiled  or  mixed  with  wine.  The  best 
soda-water  is  manufactured  at  Borgo  S.  Croce  4.  —  Andreas  Afucte ,  t 
good  valet-de-place,  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Ville. 

Beatannuitfl ,  most  frequented  at  the  dinner-hour ,  5 — 7  o''clock : 
*Doney  y  dear,  Via  Tomabuoni  16^  *Oilh  A  Letta,  Piazza  Signoria: 
Ft'ctor,  Via  Rondinelli  3;  Italia^  Lung**  Amo  Corsini.  —  *La  Toseana^ 
Via  Calzajuoli^  *Luna  (PI.  n)-,  Palria  and  Stella^  in  the  Via  Calzajuoli, 
with  a  few  rooms  to  let*,  *£onciani,  Via  Panzani  21  ^  *Antic^s  Carrotz€^ 
Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  *L«on  Bianco  (see 
above) ,  D.  at  5  o'clock  2  fr.  20  c. ,  both  unpretending  \  *Oiar<iino  Or- 
landini  kept  by  Comelio  (see  below),  D.  3 — 4  fr.  and  upwards ,  the  only 
restaurant  in  the  town  with  a  garden,  concerts  frequently  in  the  evening*; 
Porta  RossUy  Via  Porta  Rossa;  *  Ville  de  Paris,  Via  della  Spada  3.  — 
Dinners  k  la  carte  (2—4  fr.,  bread  10,  wine  50 — 80  c.)  are  more  in  vogue 
than  tables  d'hote. 

Oaf6s,  less  inviting  than  in  many  other  Italian  towns,  a  few  only  with 
scats  in  the  open  air:  *Doney  (best  coffee,  no  newspapers),  see  above; 
Oilli  A  Letia^  see  above;  Ca/i  d'' Italia^  Lung'  Arno  Corsini;  Flora ^  Via 
del  Proconsolo;  Bottegone  and  Piccolo  Elveiico^  in  the  Piazza  del  Hhiomo; 
Ritorti,  Via  Cavour;  Ferrvccio  and  Witaly  both  Via  Por  S.  Maria,  N.  of 
the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Cup  of  coftee  20—30,  ice  30  c. ,  light  Florence  beer 
50  c.  per  bottle,  beefsteak  for  d^jeuuer  1  fr.,  etc.  —  Strangers  are  fre- 
quently importuned  in  the  cafds  by  hawkers  of  photographs,  etc.,  who 
often  sell  their  wares  at  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  price  at  first  de- 
manded ,  and  by  the  well  known  'Fioraje',  or  flower-girls  (5  c). 

OonfectioBerf.  OilU^  Via  Cnlz-^juoli  10;  *Ca«te<m«r,  Stupptmi,  both  in 
the  Via  Calzajuoli;  *Doney^  *Qi<wasa^  both  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni. 

Wines.  Good  Italian  at  Oilli  A  Letta'^s,  see  above;  Barile  (Italian 
osieria),  Via  dei  Cerchi  10,  near  the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  A  ^^fiasco'  is 
usually  ordered,  but  only  the  quantity  actually  consumed  is  paid  for. 

Be«r.  *Birerria  of  Qilli  <t  Letta,  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  Vien- 
nese beer  35  c.  per  glass;  *Birreria  Comelio^  in  the  Oiardino  Orlandini 
(PI.  75),  Piazza  de'  Buoni ;  W«is»  A  Majftr^  Via  Haggio  (brewery). 

Consnlatea.  American .^  Via  Maggio  7;  English^  Via  Tornabuoni  14 ^ 
Qerman^  Via  del  Proconsolo  10. 

Beading  Koom.  Vieusseux^  Pdazzo  Ferroni,  Via  Tornabuoni,  well 
supplied,  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  admission  50  c,  per  week  3,  per  month  7, 
quarter  14  fr. ;  Circolo  Filologico  in  the  Palazzo  Ferroni  (admission  by 
subscription  of  6  months). 

Oircttlating  Lihr«ries.  Brecker,  Via  Maggio  15,  English,  Italian,  Ger- 
man ,  and  French  books ;  Vanni ,  Via  Tornabuoni ,  Italian  and  French 
books. 

Post  Office  in  the  I^ffizi,  open  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  (branch- 
office  at  the  railway  station  for  letters  only,  open  till  9);  six  deliveries 
of  letters  daily;  postage  within  the  city  5  c.  —  Telegraph  Office  in  the 
Palazzo  Riccardi,  Via  dei  Ginori  2. 

Cabs  are  stationed  in  the  Piazza  S.  Trinit^i,  Piazza  della  Signoria,  near 
the  cathedral,  etc.  Each  driver  is  bound  to  carry  a  Hariffa'.  Witfiin  (and 
incl.)  the  New  Boulevards  80  c.  per  drive  (with  one  or  with  two  horses); 
within  the  Cinta  Daziaria  (line  of  mnnicipal  imposts)  for  the  first  half- 
hour  1  fr.  30  c,  each  additional  half-hour  70  c. ;  oi4tside  the  town,  first 
half-hour  2,  each  additional  half-hour  1  fr.  At  night  (from  9,  in  winter 
from  7  p.  m.  to  5  or  6  a.  m.)  per  drive  within  the  Boulevards  1  fr.  30  c; 
the  other  fares  30  c.  higher.  —  Drives  to  the  theatre ,  concerts ,  etc.  are 
payable  in  advance.     Each  box  50,  travelling-bag  25  c. 

Omnibuses  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  some  also  from  the  Piazza 
del  D«iomo ,  to  all  the  gates  of  the  city  10  c. ,  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days 16  c. 
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Fhyndaiu.  v.  Coelln,  Via  del  Sole  14  i  LevitVy  Fondaccio  S.  Spirito 
7;  Kirch,  Via  Tornabuoni  7;  Wilson^  Young^  Duffy  (English);  Davidson 
(homcBOpathist) ,  Borgognissanti  42  bis;  Prof.  Schiff  (for  importaat  coa- 
Aultations),  Via  del  Scrraglio  113.  —  Oculist:  Dr.  Mannhardt.  —  Dentists: 
Dunn,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Kovella;  Slayton^  Lung**  Amo  imovo;  Caatpani^ 
Piazza  della  Signoria. 

Druggists.  Englisb ,  Roberts  ,  Via  Tornabuoni  17 ;  Oroves ,  Borgo 
Ognissanti  15.  German,  JansseUy  Boi^o  Ognissanti  26  (mineral  water 
depot ;  homoeopathic  dispensary  in  a  separated  room).  —  Medicated  wool 
articles  for  rheumatism  sold  by  Meyer,  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella  22. 

Baths.     Peppini,   Via  SS.  Apostoli  No.  16,  near   8.  Trinita;    Fapini, 
.  Via  Vigna  Nuova  19,   and  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  17b;    also  in  the  Via  di 
Parione  28,  at  the  back  of  the  Palazzo  Corsini,  and  Vi»  Maggio  30.^ 

Theatres.  *Delln  Pergola  (PI.  104) ,  erected  in  1636 ,  remodelled  in 
1857,  Via  dcUa  Pergola  12,  for  operas  and  ballet,  seats  for  upwards  ot 
2000  pers. ,  representations  during  a  few  months  only  in  the  year.  adm. 
3  fr.  •,  *Pagliano  or  Cherubini  (Pi.  103) ,  Via  Ghibellina  81,  adm.  lija  fr. ; 
Niccolini  (PI.  101),  Italian  and  French  comedy.  Via  Bicasoli  8;  Detle 
Logge ,  generally  French  comedy.  Via  del  Neri  (Logge  del  (}rano); 
Nazionale  (PI.  100),  Via  dei  Cerchi;  Aljieri  (PI.  97),  Via  Pietra  Piana; 
Rossini  (PI.  98),  formerly  Borgognissanti,  and  several  others.  —  Opea-air 
Theatres:  Ooldoni  (PI.  99);  Politeama  (PI.  105),  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele, 
near  the  Cascine,  operas,  ballet,  farces,  and  sometimes  a  circus.  Principe 
Umberto  (PI;  106),  Piazza  Azeglio;  Arerui  Nazionale,  Via  Nazionale. 

Booksellers.  Ooodban,  Via  Tornabuoni  9,  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  books,  also  photographs,  and  engravings  ;  Bocca,  Via  Cerretani ; 
Bettini,  Via  Tornabuoni  (both  Italian  and  French  books);  Loescher,  chiefly 
for  German  literature.  Via  Tornabuoni ;  Breaker,  Via  Maggio  15,  with  cir- 
culating library;  Flor d; Findel,  Lung""  Arno  Acciajoli  24.  —  Musical  tending 
libraries:  Brizzi d: Nicolai,  Via  Cerret:ini;  Ducci^  Via  Tornabuoni,  Piazza 
Antinori.    Pianos  may  be  hired  of  both. 

Photographs.  Ooodban  (see  above);  Brecker  (see  above),  agent  for 
Sommers  photogr.'^phs;  Alinari,  Via  Nazionale  8,  and  Via  Tornabuoni; 
Philpot  A  Co.,  Borgognissanti  17  (the  only  fixm  which  sells  original 
photographs  from  the  drawings  in  the  Uffizi). 

Shops.  Alabaster  and  Marble:  Bazzanti,  Lung'  Arno  Corsini; 
Becucoi,  Via  Tovnabuoni ;  Mannaioni,  Lung'  Arno  Guicciardini.  —  Mosaics  : 
Betti,  Lung'  Arno  Nuovo;  Fratelli  Montelatici,  Lung'  Arab.  Corsini.  — 
Gilders  (excellent)  in  the  Via  de'  Fossi.  —  Straw  Hats  :  Porcinai ,  Via 
Tornabuoni ;  Ifannueci ,  Via  Porta  Rossa.  —  Millinery  :  Emilia  Bossi^ 
Via  Bondinolli;  Fierli,  Via  Tornabuoni;  Mi*s  Baker,  Via  Cavour  26.  — 
In  shops  which'  have  not  a  system  of  fixed  prices  two-thirds  or  one-half 
of  the  price  demanded  is  generally  the  real  value  of  the  article.  A  polite 
offer  by  the  purchaser  of  what  he  believes  an  adequate  price  is  usually 
attended  with  the  desired  result. 

Studios.  Painters,  who  sell  copies  of  pictures  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
leries :  Cav.  Oordigiani,  Via  Nazionale  44 ;  Prof.  Manzuoli,  Via  Guicciar- 
dini 16;  Conti,  Via  Romana  8;  Saxso,  Borgognissanti;  Bensa,  Borgo  S. 
Jacopo.  —  Sculptors:  Prof.  Fedi ,  Via  de'  Serragli  99;  Prof.  Dupri,  Via 
della  Sapienza;  Prof.  Fantacchiotti,  Via  Panicale  39.  Galvanoplastic  repro- 
ductions of  statues  etc. :   O.  Pellas,  Via  de'  Panzani  3. 

Ooods-Agtnt.    Boncinelli,  near  Or  San  Michele ,   and  others. 
Porters  (facchini  pubblici).    Single  errand  20,  if  over  ^J4  hr.  40,  whole 
hour  70  c. 

Bankers.  Du  Fresne,  Via  di  Corso  2;  Fenzi  dc  Co.,  Piazza  della  Signo- 
ria; Haskard  A  Son,  Piazza  S.  Gaetano  3,  Pal.  Antinori;  M'lqunyd: Hooker, 
Via  Tornabuoni  5;  French  (Engl.  Consul),  Via  Tornabuoni  14;  Eyre  A 
Matteini  (American  Bankers),  Via  Maggio  7. 

Schools.  Girls :  Institution  of  the  German  Protestant  sisters  of  Kaisers- 
werth.  —  Boys :  Peres  de  Famille ,  Via  d'Ardiglione.  —  Academy  of  Art 
for  ladies :  MHe.  Fries ,  Villa  Pellegrina,  Lungo  i)  Mugnone ,  within  the 
Porta  8.  Gallo.  —   Teacher  of  drawing  and  watei^col«u»:    Rosier  ^   Via 
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Calimamsza  3.  —  Teachers  of  music :  Cav.  Krauss^  Via  Cerretani  10 ;  Del 
Ben«,  Via  Maggio  3.  —  Teachers  of  Italian:  Rosteri,  Via  Borgognissanti 
43  \  Mazxoni,  may  be  enquired  for  at  Janssen  the  chemist's ;  Mile.  Tolamei, 
address  at  Brecker'^s. 

Esfliah  Gbnreh  B«nrioe.  English  Churchy  Via  Maglio,  behind  S.  Marco. 
—  PreBbffterian  Service ,  Lung'  Arno  Guicciardini  9.  —  Atnerican  Episcopal 
Churchy  Piazza  del  Carmine  11. 

Diiiry.  Churches  generally  open  the  whole  day,  except  from  12* ja  to  2 
or  3  p.  m. 

*Aecademia  delle  Belle  Arliy  daily,  exc.  Sund.,  9—3  o'cl.,  p.  341. 

Bargello^  see  Museo  ITazionale. 

Biblioteea  Lanreneiana^  ^^^^Xi  ®^^-  Sund.  and  holidays,  9 — 3 ,  vacation 
from  Ist  Oct.  to  12th  Nov.,  p.  345. 

Bibl.  Marveellianay  daily,  exc.  Snnd.,  10 — 2,  p.  344. 

Bibl.  Nationale,  daily  exc.  Sund.  and  festivals,  in  summer  9 — 5,  in 
winter  9 — 4,  p.  328. 

Bibl.  RieeardianOy  daily  exc.  Sund.  9 — 3^  vacation  from  20th  Aug.  to 
12th  Nov. 

*Boboli,  Garden,  daily  from  morning  till  evening  by  permission,  which 
must  be  applied  for  before  3  p.  m.  ^  open  to  the  public  on  Sund.  forenoon; 
p.  367. 

Oalleria  Berte,  daily  10—3,  frequently  closed,  p.  338. 
Oal.  Buonarroti ,  Mond.  and  Thursd.  9—3,  p.  350. 
Oal.  Gorsini,  Tuesd.,  Thursd.,  and  Sat.  10— 3,  p.  348. 
**Oal.  Pitti,  daily  9—3,  Sund.  and  fesUvals  10—3,  Mond.  12—3,  p.  353. 

*Oal.  Strozei,  Wednesdays  (unless  a  festival)  11 — 1,  p.  349. 
**Gal.  degli  TJffiti,  daily  9—3,  Sund.  and  festivals  10-3,  Mond.  12—3, 
p.  320. 

*S.  Lorenzo,  new  sacristy  and  chapel  of  the  princes ,  daily  8 — 12  and 

3-4»(«,  p.  344. 

Museum,  Egyptian  and  Etruscan,  daily  till  3  p.  m.,  p.  351. 
*Muteo  di  S.  Marco,  1st  Oct.  to  31st  March  9—3,  1st  Apr.  to  30th  Sept 
10 — 4;  on  Sund.  gratis,  at  other  times  1  fr. ;  p.  340. 

*  Museo  Nationale,  daily  10—4,  1  fr.,  on  Sund.  gratis,  p.  334. 

Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  Tuesd.,  Thursd.,  and  Sat.  10 — 4;  strangers 
admitted  daily  on  application;  p.  358. 

Zoological  Garden  daily,  adm.  50  c,  Sund.  forenoon  25  c,  p.  363. 

Chief  AttraotionB;  Piazza  della  Signoria  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
and  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  (p.  319)  -,  Galleria  degli  Uffizi  (p.  320) ;  Piazza 
del  Duomo  with  the  Baptistery  and  the  Cathedral  (p.  330);  the  churched 
of  S.  Croce  (p.  335),  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  344),  S.  Maria  Novella  (p.  346),  8. 
Marco  (p.  339);  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (p.  341);  the  Pal.  Pitti 
with  the  picture-gallery  (p.  853)  and  the  Boboli  Garden  (p.  %7) ;  the  views 
from  S.  Miniato  (p.  359),  from  Bello  Sguardo  (p.  362)  and  from  the  heights 
of  Fiesole  (p.  364).  —  A  stay  of  4 — 6  days  will  not  suffice  for  more  wan 
a  hasty  glimpse  at  the  sights  of  Florence. 

Florence,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
and  from  1864 — 70  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  lanks  with  Rome, 
Naples ,  and  Venice  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  in  Italy. 
While  in  ancient  times  Rome  was  the  grand  centre  of  Italian  deve- 
lopment, Florence  has  since  the  middle  ages  superseded  it  as  the 
focus  of  intellectual  life.  The  modern  Italian  language  and  liter- 
ature have  emanated  chiefly  from  Florence ,  and  the  fine  arts  also 
attained  the  zenith  of  their  glory  here.  An  amazing  profusion  of 
treasures  of  art,  such  as  no  other  locality  possesses  within  so  narrow 
limits ,  reminiscences  of  a  history  which  has  influenced  the  whole 
of  Europe,  perpetuated  by  numerous  and  imposing  monnments, 
and  finally  the  delightful  environs  of  the  city  combine  to  render 
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Florence  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  places  in  the 
world. 

Florence^  Italian  FirenzCj  formerly  Fiorenza,  from  the  Latin 
Florentia,  justly  entitled  *la  bella',  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Amo,  an  insignificant  stream  except  in  rainy  weather,  in  a 
charming  valley  of  moderate  width ,  picturesquely  enclosed  by  the 
Apennines,  the  highest  spur  of  which  (^Monte  MorellOj  about 
3000  ft.)  rises  to  the  N.  On  the  S.  the  heights  rise  more  imme- 
diately from  the  river,  on  the  N.  they  are  3--4  M.  distant,  while 
towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  Prato  and  Pistoja,  the  valley 
expands  considerably.  The  sudden  transitions  of  temperature 
which  frequently  occur  here  are  trying  to  persons  in  delicate  health. 
The  pleasantest  months  are  April,  May,  and  the  first  half  of  June, 
September,  October  and  November.  In  the  depth  of  winter  and 
the  early  spring  bitterly  cold  winds  often  prevail,  while  in  July  and 
August  the  heat  is  very  oppressive.  On  the  whole,  however,  Flo- 
rence is  considered  a  healthy  place,  especially  since  the  introduction 
of  sanitary  improvements  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water, 
extra-mural  interment,  etc.,  which  were  effected  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1854  and  1855. 

In  1864,  when  Florence  superseded  Turin  as  the  capital  of 
Italy,  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  received  a  powerful  stimulus; 
and  although  in  1870  the  city  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  Rome, 
it  still  appears  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  temporary- 
dignity.  It  has  now  entirely  laid  aside  its  former  character  of  a 
quiet  provincial  town ,  and  has  rapidly  extended  its  precincts  in 
every  direction  (p.  318).  As  early  as  the  15th  cent.  Florence 
contained  90,000  inhab.,  in  1859  about  112,000,  and  now  167,093. 
The  Florentines  have  ever  been  noted  for  the  vigour  of  their  rea- 
soning powers  and  for  their  preeminence  in  artistic  talent;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  their  superiority  over  the  Genoese  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  of  Lombardy  is  apparent  from  their 
manners  and  their  dress. 

History.  Florence  does  not  lay  claim  to  very  great  antiquity.  It  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  under  Sulla, 
and,  as  ancient  records  and  some  scanty  ruins  indicate ,  must  at  an  early 
period  have  attained  to  considerable  prosperity,  owing  to  its  highly 
favourable  situation.  The  town  was  devastated  by  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarian  hordes  during  the  dark  ages,  but  revived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  iith  century.  In  1010  the  Florentines  conquered  the  ancient  town 
of  Fiesole,  aided  the  Pisans  in  their  contests  with  Lucca  and  Genoa,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  feud  which  broke  out  about  this  period  be- 
tween the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines ,  the  town  generally  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  pope  against  the  imperial  party.  The  most  powerful  families 
in  the  town,  such  as  the  Buondelmonti,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Guelphs, 
in  opposition  to  whom  the  Uberti  for  a  brief  period  held  the  supremacy 
under  Emperor  Frederick  II.'lfAfter  that  monarch's  death  (1250),  however, 
the  Guelphs  returned ,  and  in  1283  a  species  of  republic  was  constituted 
by  the  twelve  gmlAa  of  the  citizens,  under  twelve  presidents  (priori),  the 
nobility  being  excluded.  About  the  year  1300  the  party  struggles  again 
burst  forth  between'the  same^rivalifamilies,  under  the  new  names  of  the 
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Whiles  and  the  Blacks  (p.  306),  in  which  the  Ghielphs  (Keri)  were  event- 
ually victorious,  and  the  Whites,  among  whom  was  the  ]poei  Bante  Allighieriy 
banished.    King  Robert  of  Naples   then   sent   Count    Walter   de    Brienne^ 
Duke  of  Athens ,    to  Florence  as  governor ,    and  his  authority  for  a  time 
repressed  the  civic  broils^    but  in  1343  he  was  expelled  by  the  people, 
and  a  turbulent  and  lawless  period  of  70  years  ensued,  during  which  the 
power  of  the  wealthy  commercial  family  of  the  Medici  gradually  developed 
itself.    The   real   founder   of  their  dynasty  was   Oiovanni  de""  Medici  (d. 
1428).    His  son  Cosmo  was  overthrown  by  the  Albizsi  in  1433,  but  returned 
after   an   exile  of  one  year ,    and  resumed  the  reins  of  governnxent  with 
almost  princely  magnificence.    He   employed  his  wealth  liberally  in  the 
advancement  of  art  and  science,  he  was  the  patron  of  Brunellesco,  Dons- 
tello,  Hichelozzo,  Masaccio,  and  Lippi,  and  he  founded  the  Platonic  Aca- 
demy for   the  Medici  Library.     Towards   the  close  of  his  life  he  w^as  not 
undeservedly   surnamed  pater  patriae  by  his  subjects.    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pielro  in  1464,  and  in  1469  by  his  grandson  Lorenzo y  surnamed 
/{  Magnifico ,  who ,  as  a  statesman ,    poet ,  and  patron  of  art  and  science, 
attained  the  highest  celebrity.    Florence  now  became  the  great  Centre  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  revive  the  poetry,    the  elo- 
quence,   and   the  art  and  science  of  antiquity.     Contemporary  w^ith  the 
artists  Luca  Signorclli ,    D.  Qhirlandajo ,  and  the  young  Michael  Angelo, 
were  the    earliest  philologists  Landino ,    Ficino ,    L.   Valla ,    Pico   della 
Mirandola,  and  Polisiano,  who  adorned  the  brilliant  court  of  the  Medici. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi   (1478),   to  which  his  brother  Oiuliano  fell 
a  victim ,  did  not  avail  to  undermine  the  power  of  Lorenzo ,  but  proved 
successful  against  his  feeble  son  Pietro  11.^  who  was  banished  in  1^, 
with    his    brothers    Oiovanni    (afterwards    Pope    Leo    X.)    and    Oiuliano. 
Their  property   was   confiscated ,    and  Florence   was   occupied   by   Char- 
les VIII.   of  France.    Hieronymus  Savonarola,    the  celebrated  prior  of  8. 
Marco ,  soon  afterwards  founded  his  theocratic  republic  at  Florence ,  but 
his  career  was  terminated  in  1498  by  his  death  at  the  stake.     The  inter- 
mediate supremacy  of  the  Gonfaloniere  Pietro  Soderini  now  followed,  but 
in  1512  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  recal- 
led  the   brothers  Oiuliano  and  Oiovanni.     The   former  soon  resigned  his 
authority ,  the  latter  became  pope ,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  LoremOy 
a  natural   son  of  Pietro  II.,    and  the  first  of  the  illegitimate  line  of  the 
Medicis.    The  family  was  again  banished  in  1527,  but  Emp.  Charles  V., 
who  had  married  his  daughter  to  Alessandro  de"*  Medicij  attacked  the  town 
and  took  it  in  1530  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  during  which  Michael 
Angelo ,  as  engineer  on  the  side  of  the  republic ,    and  his  brave  partisan 
Ferruccio  greatly  distinguished  themselves.     The  emperor  then  appointed 
Alessandro  hereditary   sovereign   of  Florence.     The  assassination   of  the 
latter,    perpetrated  by  his  own  cousin  Lorenzo,    7th  Jan.,  1587,    did  not 
conduce  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  republic.    He  was  succeeded  by 
Cosmo  I.  (1537 — 64) ,    who   entirely  suppressed  all  political  liberty  in  the 
city,    but  to  some  extent  revived   the  fame  of  the  Medici  by  his  liberal 
patronage  of  art  of  every  kind.    (He   was  the  founder  of  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti.)    His   successor  Francesco  Maria  assumed   the  title   of 
'Granduca'  of  Tuscany  in  1567.    In  1737  the  Medici  family  became  extinct 
by  the  death   of  Oiovanni  Oaston.     The  Emperor  Charles  VI.    then  pre- 
sented Tuscany  to  Duke  Francis   Stephen  of  Lorraine  (Lorena) ,  husband 
of  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa ,    who  himself  became  emperor  in  1745  as 
Francis  I.     He  was  succeeded  in  Tuscany  in  1766  by  his  second  son  Leo- 
pold y  and   the   latter,   becoming  emperor  in  1790,    was  followed  by  his 
second   son   Ferdinand  IIJ.^   who   was   expelled  from  his   dominions  by 
the  storms   of  the  Revolution   at  the  beginning   of  the  present   century. 
Tuscany  is  indebted  to  these  princes   of  the  house  of  Lorraine  for  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  institutions  and  reforms.    On  the  termination  of  the  Napo- 
leonic kingdom  of  Etruria  in  1814  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III.  returned, 
and   was   succeeded  in  1824  by  his  son  Leopold  II.,    uncle  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  last  Duke  of  Tuscany.     He  was  compelled  by  the  Revolution 
of  1849  to  take  refuge  in  flight ,  and  was  finally  banished  in  consequence 
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of  the  events  of  1859.  In  accordance  with  a  popular  resolution  passed  on 
15th  March ,  1860 ,  Tuscany  was  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
then  in  process  of  organisation. 

Abt  and  Science.  The  proud  position  occupied  by  Florence  in  the 
history  of  art  and  science  was  first  established  by  Dante  AUighieri,  born 
here  in  1265,  author  of  the  'Divine  Comedy"',  and  the  great  founder  of 
the  modern  Italian  language.  In  1302  he  was  banished  with  his  party, 
and  in  1321  died  at  Ravenna.  Oiovanni  Boccaccio ,  the  first  expounder  of 
the  illustrious  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  his  'Decamerone\  which  served 
as  a  model  for  the  'Canterbury  Tales'"  of  Chaucer,  also  lived  at  Florence. 
Macchiavelliy  Guieeiardini^  Galileo,  and  many  other  eminent  men  of  letters 
and  science  were  also  natives  of  this  city.  About  the  close  of  the  12th 
cent.  Amolfo  del  Gambia ,  builder  of  the  cathedral ,  the  tower  of  which 
was  erected  by  Giotto  in  1334,  Andrea  di  done,  surnamed  Orcagna,  renowned 
for  his  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  and  40  years  later  Filippo  Brunellesco ,  con- 
structor of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral ,  attained  a  high  reputation  here  as 
architects.  In  the  plastic  art  the  great  masters  of  Pisa  Niecolb,  Giovanni^ 
and  Andfea  Pisano ,  Luea  della  Robbia,  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  took  preced- 
ence of  those  of  Florence  in  the  13— 15th  centuries,  but  in  the  16th  they 
were  all  surpassed  by  the  Florentine  Michael  Angela  Buonarroti.  During 
the  present  century  Pampaloni ,  Bartalini ,  and  Dupri  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  branch  of  art. 

Florence  also  lays  claim  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  art  of  painting, 
the  founder  of  which  in  Italy,  Giovanni  Cimabuey  was  bom  here  about 
the  year  1240.  A  new  era  in  the  art  was  introduced  by  Giotto  di  Bondoney 
born  in  1276  at  Vespignano  near  Florence,  who  first  ventured  to  deviate 
from  traditional  and  stereotyped  forms,  devoted  his  energies  to  a  faith- 
ful study  of  nature,  and  advocated  unfettered  scope  of  the  imagination. 
His  new  maxims  gave  a  new  impulse  to  art  throughout  an  entire 
century,  whilst  his  contemporary  and  friend  Dante  awakened  the 
slumbering  powers  of  the  language  and  poetical  imagination  of  .Italy. 
In  Giotto's  footsteps  followed  Taddeo  Gaddiy  Giottina^  Andrea  di  done, 
Spinello  Aretino,  Antonio  Veneziano,  and  others,  until  in  the  15th  cent,  a 
more  pleasing  imitation  of  nature  was  introduced  by  Mataccio  and  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi.  The  pious  Fra  Giovanni  Angelica  da  Fiesole  (about  1450) 
strove  to  impart  expression  and  sublimity  to  his  compositions,  whilst 
Domenieo  Ghirlandajo  and  Benozza  Gozzoli  (d.  1485)  adhered  more  closely 
to  nature.  The  culminating  point  of  art  was  attained  by  Leonardo  da 
Finct,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1452  (d.  1519),  and  his  great  rival 
Michael  Angela  Buonarroti  (1474—1563),  a  pupil  in  his  capacity  as  painter 
of  Ghirlandajo ,  but  whose  principal  works  are  not  at  Florence  •,  then  by 
Fra  Bartalommeo  (1469—1517)  and  Andrea  Vannucehi,  surnamed  del  Sarto 
(1488— 1630),  painters  who  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  influence  of 
other  schools.  Distinguished  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent,  were 
Ridol/o  Ghirlandajo,  Giorgio  Vasari,  author  of  the  biography  of  preceding 
artists ,  Angela  Branzina ,  Cristo/oro  Allori ,  Carlo  Bold ,  etc. ,  and  the 
period  of  the  highest  development  of  art  was  coincident  with  that  of  the 
revival  of  science  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  XXXVIl).  In  both  respects  Florence 
has  long  taken  precedence  of  all  the  other  towns  in  Italy  and  justly  claims 
to  have  maintained  this  proud  distinction  down  to  the  present  day. 

Florence  Is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Amo,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  r.  bank.  On  the  latter, 
to  the  N.  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio ,  at  some  distance  from  the  river, 
was  situated  the  Roman  town  of  Florentia,  which  however  was 
extended  at  an  early  period  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Amo.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  have  recently  been 
almost  entirely  removed,  were  constructed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cathedral,  between  1285  and  1388.  The  ancient  Oates  however 
have  been  spared,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  interesting : 
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Porta  alia  Croce  (PI.  G,  5),  erected  In  1284,  with  frescoes  by 
Ghirlandajo ;  Porta  8.  Oallo  (PL  F,  2),  erected  in  1330,  once 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Ghirlandajo ;  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A.  6), 
erected  in  1328  by  Jacopo  Orcagna;  Porta  8.  Frediano  (PI.  A,  3); 
and  Porta  8.  Miniato  (PI.  D,  6).  The  New  Quarters  of  the  town 
arc  at  the  W.  end,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Amo,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Cascine  (p.  363),  and  containing  the  best  hotels  and  the  resi- 
dences of  most  of  the  English,  American,  and  other  visitors.  A 
number  of  broad  new  streets  have  also  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  fortiiieations,  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Porta  8.  Gallo,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Amo,  and  not  yet  entirely  completed. 

B&iDOES.  The  oldest  of  the  six  bridges  which  connect  the 
banks  of  the  Amo  is  the  Ponte  alle  Orazie^  constructed  in  1235, 
with  a  chapel  of  1471,  and  restored  in  1835,  the  scene  of  the  union 
effected  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  in  1283.  [On  the 
Lung*  Amo  Serristori,  between  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  and  the  Porta 
S.  Niccold,  rises  the  monument  of  Prince  DenUdoffQp.  363),  a  wealthy 
benefactor  of  Florence,  by  Bartolini.]  The  Ponte  Vecehio,  which  is 
said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  Roman  period,  and  was  recon- 
structed ,  after  its  repeated  demolition ,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  1362, 
consists  of  three  arches,  over  which  a  gallery  is  carried  to  connect  the 
Pitti  Palace  and  the  Ufflzi  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  stalls 
with  which  it  is  flanked  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by  goldsmiths 
since  the  year  1593.  The  Ponte  8.  Trinity,  erected  soon  after 
1567  in  a  substantial  and  handsome  style  by  Bartolommeo  Am- 
manati,  is  embellished  with  statues  representing  the  four  seasons. 
The  Ponte  alia  Carraja^  originally  built  in  1218,  destroyed 
together  with  the  Ponte  Vecchio  by  an  inundation  in  1333,  and 
restored  in  1337,  was  again  erected  in  1559  by  Ammanati  by  order 
of  Cosmo  I. 

The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  broad  and  handsome 
quays,  termed  the  Lung^  Amo,  of  which  the  different  parts  are  the 
Lung^  Amo  Corsini,  the  Lung''  Amo  8oderinij  Lung*  Amo  NuovOy 
etc.  The  busiest  streets  are  the  Via  Tomdbuoni  (PI.  C.  4)  and 
the  Via  Calzajuoli  (PI.  D,  4). 

The  city  possesses  87  churches  and  a  number  of  grand  old 
houses  and  palaces  which  bear  testimony  to  its  ancient 'prestige. 
The  following  piazzas  deserve  mention :  Piazza  deUa  8ignoria,  deW 
Annunziata ,  di  8.  Croce ,  del  Duomo ,  di  8.  Maria  Novella,  delV 
Indipendenxa  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  d'Azeglio  (PI.  F,  4),  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, and  Savonarola  (PI.  G,  2,  6),  now  in  course  of  construction. 

The  *Piazia  della  Signoria  (PI.  D,  4,  5),  once  the  forum  of 
the  republic,  and  the  scene  of  its  most  momentous  transactions,  is 
still  the  principal  centre  of  business.  Savonarola  and  two  other 
monks  of  his  order,  the  Italian  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  wei« 
burned  at  the  sUke  here  on  23rd  May,  1498. 
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In  this  piazza  is  situated  the  *FalaMO  Veechio  (PI.  88), 
originally  the  seat  of  the  republic ,  and  subsequently  the  residence 
of  Cosmo  I.,  erected  in  1298  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio,  and  afterwards 
considerably  altered  and  furnished  with  a  lofty  tower.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  seen  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Tuscan  towns,  and  on  the 
lower  an  inscription  recording  the  plebiscite  passed  on  15th  March, 
i860.  Michael  Angela's  celebrated  David,  which  stood  to  the  1.  of 
tlie  entrance  from  1504  to  1873 ,  is  now  removed  to  the  Academy 
(p.  342),  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  copy  in  bronze ;  on  the  r.  is  Hercules 
and  Cacus  by  Michael  Angelo's  rival  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Beyond  these 
are  two  insignificant  statues  by  Bandinelli  and  Rossi.  The  court  is 
by  Miehelozzi ;  the  fountain-figure,  a  boy  with  a  fish,  by  Verocehio. 

Ihteriob.  The  Oreat  Hall  on  the  first  floor,  constructed  under  the 
directions  of  Savonarola  in  1495 ,  was  to  have  been  decorated  with  fres- 
coes from  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  the  'Cavalry  Skirmish"  by  Leonardo 
and  the  'Bathing  Soldiers'*  by  Michael  Angelo  (1504).  The  walls  are  now 
adorned  with  frescoes  by  Vasari^  Lvca  Giordano ,  Ligozzi^  Cigoli,  and 
Passignano ,  and  the  stucco  enrichments  are  by  Donatello.  The  hall  was 
for  a  time  employed  for  the  sittings  of  the  Italian  Chamber  and  was  fitted 
up  with  benches,  and  a  platform,  and  divided  by  partitions  which  have 
since  been  removed.  The  marble  sculptures  formerly  here ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  statues  of  the  Medicis  by  Bandinelli,  have  been  removed 
to  the  Bargello  (p.  334). 

To  the  1.  of  the  stair  is  a  room  with  a  ceiling-painting  by  Michelozzo, 
to  the  1.  of  which  is  another,  formerly  a  chapel,  with  a  fresco  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Qioiio  (?).  In  a  straiglit  direction  is  the  Sola  de'  Oigli^ 
with  beautiful  door-posts  in  marble  by  Benedetto  da  Majano ,  to  whom 
the  intaraias  .of  Dante  and  Petrarch  on  the  wings  of  the  door  are  also 
ascribed.     The  frescoes  are  by  Ridolfo  Ohirlandajo. 

On  the  2nd  floor  is  the  8ala  d'Udienza  with  frescoes  by  Salviati. 
Then  the  Cappella  S.  Bernardo ,  with  ceiling  painted  in  imitation  of 
mosaic  by  Rid.  Ohirlandajo,  and  a  crucifix  over  the  altar  attributed  to 
Oiov.  da  Bologna.  The  private  apartments  of  the  Medicis  contain  eight 
viewfl  of  the  piazzas  of  Florence,  a  chapel  by  Bronzino,  and  charming 
decorations  by  Poccetti. 

At  the  N.  comer  of  the  edifice  is  the  brazen  lion  known  as  II 
Marzoeeo ;  to  the  1.  is  the  *  Oreat  Fountain  with  Neptune  and 
Tritons,  erected  by  Bartolommeo  Ammanati  under  Cosmo  I.,  and 
adjoining  it  the  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo  by  Giovanni  da  Bo- 
logna, 1594. 

The  "Xoggia  del  Lanii,  or  delV  Orcagna  (PI.  53),  erected  in 
1376  from  designs  by  Andrea  di  Cione  (Orcagna),  derives  its  name 
from  the  spearsmen ,  or  dancers',  who  acted  as  guards  here  in  the 
reign  of  Cosmo  I.  The  lion  on  the  r.  of  the  steps  is  antique,  the 
other  by  Flaminio  Vacca.  Beneath  the  arches  to  the  r.  is  the 
♦Rape  of  the  Sabines,  a  group  in  marble  executed  by  Giovanni  da 
Bologna  In  1583;  1.  ♦Perseus  with  the  head  of  the  Medusa,  in 
bronze,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  whom  the  statuettes  and  basreliefs 
of  the  pedestal  were  also  executed ;  behind  it  the  Rape  of  Polyxena, 
a  large  group  in  marble  by  Fedi,  erected  in  1866 ;  to  the  1.  of  the 
latter,  Judith  and  Holof ernes  in  bronze  by  Donatello.  In  the 
centre  a  ♦Warrior  supporting  a  dead  man,    usually  supposed  to 
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represent  Ajax  with  the  body  of  Patroclus  or  Achilles ,  an  ancient 
copy  of  a  Greek  work ;  to  the  r.  of  it ,  Hercules  slaying  the  centaur 
Nessus,  in  marble,  by  Qiov.  da  Bologna ;  by  the  wall  at  the  back 
are  six  large  draped  female  statues ,  of  which  the  third  from  the  1. 
represents  the  so-called  *Thusnelda,  from  Trajan's  Forum  at  Rome. 

To  the  1.  behind  the  equestrian  statue  is  the  *Palaxzo  TJgue- 
eioni  (PI.  87),  erected  in  1550,  from  designs  yariously  attributed 
to  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Palladio.  The  new  palazzo 
opposite  the  Pal.  Yecchio  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice, 
which  according  to  tradition  was  partly  erected  by  Pisan  captives 
in  1364. 

Between  the  Pal.  Yecchio  and  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  begins  the 
Portico  degU  Uffiri  (PI.  86),  erected  1560—74  by  Giorgio  Vasari, 
the  niches  of  which  were  adorned  with  *Marble  Statues  of  celebrat- 
ed Tuscans  in  1846 — 56.  The  names  of  the  persons  represented 
and  of  the  respective  sculptors  are  engraved  on  the  bases.  They 
are  as  follows,  beginning  on  the  1. :  Andrea  Orcagna  (d.  1368); 
behind  it  on  the  sides  of  the  first  door,  Cosmo,  ^pater  patriae*  (d. 
1464),  and  Lorenzo  *il  magnifico'  (d.  1492) ;  then  Niccold  Pisano 
(d.  about  1280),  Giotto  (d.  1337),  Donatello  (d.  1466),  Leo  Batt. 
Alberti(d.  1472),  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (d.  1519),  Michael  Angelo 
(d.  1564),  Dante  (d.  1321),  Petrarch (d.  1374),  Boccaccio(d.  1375), 
Maochiavelli  (d.  1527),  Guicciardini  (historian,  d.  1540),  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (who  gave  his  name  to  America,  d.  1514),  Galileo  (d. 
1642),  Pier  Antonio  Micheli  (botanist,  d.  1737),  Franc.  Redi  (poet 
and  physician,  d.  1698),  Paolo  Mascagni  (physiologist,  d.  1815), 
Andrea  Cesalpino  (anatomist,  d.  1604),  S.  Antonino  (theologist,  d. 
1604),  Accorso  (jurist,  d.  1260),  Guido  Aretino  (musician ,  11th 
cent.)  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  (d.  1571);  in  the  external  niches, 
towards  the  Arno,  Francesco  Ferrucci  (d.  1530),  Giovanni  delle 
Bande  Nerefd.  1526),  Piero  Capponi  (d.  1496),  andFarinata  degli 
Uberti  fd.  1264).  Opposite  the  first  mentioned  statues  are  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Mint  {^La  Zecca,  PL  96),  a  building  of  1361, 
containing  a  fine  collection  of  the  ancient  and  modem  coins  of  Siena 
and  Florence. 

Approaching  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  we  enter  by  the 
second  door  to  the  1.  under  this  portico,  and  ascend  by  a  stair  of 
126  steps  to  the  ^^alleria  degli  Ufliii  (open  daily  9 — ^3,  Sundays 
and  festivals  10 — 3  o'clock  only;  usually  closed,  however,  one 
Sunday  in  the  month ;  no  fees).  The  gallery  originated  with  the 
Medici  collections,  to  which  numerous  additions  were  made  by  the 
Lorraine  family,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  both  in 
extent  and  value.  A  few  of  the  finest  objects  only  in  this  vast 
collection  are  here  enumerated.  Those  who  have  time  for  a 
brief  visit  only  should  first  walk  through  the  corridors,  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  topography ,  and  then  return  to 
the  *Trlbuna,  the  gem  of  the  whole  gallery.     Permission  to  copy  is 


easily  obtatned  by  addreselHg  a  vtitten  application  to  the  diiect«n. 
The  position  of  many  of  the  heat  pletares  ia  occaeionally  alteied, 
but  ia  eufflcieiitly  indicated  by  the  iiumhet  of  copyists  clustered 
round  them.    (^Catalogues  at  the  entrance,  31/^  ('■) 
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anna,    a  copy  of  the  original  at  Rome.     Various  Roman  relieft  srith  n- 
presentationa  of  processions  and  sacrifices  (almost  all  the  headsmodem). 

Second  Vestibule:  Two  pillars  with  trophies  in  relief;  busts  k 
Cyhele  and  Jupiter.    A  horse,  *two  dogs,  and  a  ^h^rild  boar,  all  antiques. 

£.  Corridor,  178  yds.  in  length,  adorned  with  mythological  ceiling- 
paintings  by  Bernardino  Poecetti:  on  the  upper  part  of  the  w^alls  are  5di 
portraits  of  princes  and  great  men,  begun  under  Cosmo  I.  and  con- 
stantly increased.  On  either  side  are  arranged  antique  busts,  statues,  and 
sarcophagi ,  above  which  are  pictures.  Proceeding  to  the  r.  from  the 
entrance,  and  beginning  at  the  end,  we  observe  the  following  objects : 

Anciext  Sculptdres  in  Marble  :  *35.  Agrippina  sitting  ^  99.  Sarco- 
phagus with  representations  from  the  life  of  a  Roman ;  38.  Hercules  slaying 
Nessus  (atmost  entirely  modern) :  41,  47,  *48.  Busts  of  Cesar  (with  bronze 
head) ,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa  \  52.  Athlete ;  71.  Portrait  of  a  child ;  Tb. 
Beautiful  statue  of  an  athlete  (the  4th  of  those  so  designated)  ,  a  copy 
of  the  celebrated  Doryphorus  of  Polycletes;  79.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus; 
90.  Vestal  Virgin  with  portrait  features  i  *119.  Apollo  (inaccurately  re- 
stored; the  arm  ought  to  have  been  placed  round  the  head).  Also  a  col- 
lection of  Roman  sarcophagi :  45.  Rape  of  Proserpine ;  06.  Hippolytus ;  68, 
72.  Labours  of  Hercules;  9&— 105.  Hunt  of  Meleager;  80.  Apollo' and  tbe 
Muses;  118.  Christian  sarcophagus  with  the  history  of  Jonah,  etc. 

Pictures:  1.  Andrea  Rico  (d.  1105),  Madonna  and  Child;  2.  Cmm- 
bue  (?),  St.  Cecilia;  *6.  Oiolto^  or  Lorenzo  Monaco^  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of 
Olives ;  9.  Simone  di  Mariino  and  Lippo  Memmi  (of  Siena) ,  Annunciatioi 
with  lateral  pictures  (10.  S.  Giulietta,  8.  S.  Ansano);  12.  Fietro  Laureab 
(of  Siena),  Hermit  saints  of  the  wilderness  of  Thebes;  14.  Agnolo  Qaddi, 
Annunciation  with  predella;  *17.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fietole^  Tabemade 
with  gold  ground,  on  the  exterior  St.  Mark  and  St.  Peter,  on  tine  interior 
St.  Mark ,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Madonna  with  the  Child ,  surrouBded  hj 
angels  plaving  on  instruments ;  18.  Lorenzo  di  Bicei ,  SS.  Oosmas  and  Da- 
mianus  (1429);  *24.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Madonna,  worshipping  the  Child;  25. 
Botticelli,  Madonna  with  angels ;  30.  Antonio  Pollajitolo,  Portrait ;  32.  Pien 
di  Cosimo,  Portrait;  86.  Luca  Signorelli ,  Madonna  and  Child;  39. 
Botticelli,  Birth  of  Venus ;  55.  Jacopo  da  Empoli,  Creation  of  Adam ;  62. 
Cigoli,  Magdalene ;  64.  Francesco  Boschi,  Call  of  St.  Andrew. 

S.  Connecting  Passage  ,  with  similar  decorations  and  contents ,  of 
which  the  following  antiques  deserve  notice  :  125.  Sleep ;  129.  Sarcophagoi 
with  the  fall  of  Phaeton;  *138.  Thorn  -  extractor ;  137.  Round  altar  with 
bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  bearing  Che  name  of 
Cleomenes ;  141.  Pedestal  of  a  candelabrum ;  145.  Venus  stooping  in  the 
bath ;  146.  Nymph  loosening  her  sandal ,  restored  as  a  counterpajrt  of  No. 
138,  and  termed  the    Venere  delta  Spina. 

W.  Corridor  ,  of  the  same  length  as  that  on  the  E. ,  adorned  with 
frescoes  representing  the  rise  of  art,  and  with  portraits  of  celebrated  Flo- 
rentines. At  the  entrance,  r.  155,  1.  156.  Statues  of  Marsyas ,  the  former 
very  fine,  the  latter  badly  restored  (head,  arm,  and  shoulders)  by  Ver- 
rocchio ;  187.  Juno ;  195.  Leda,  freely  restored ;  209.  Statue  of  a  physician. 
Alao  a  number  of  busts  of  emperors.  At  the  end  are  several  Renaissance 
sculptures:  ^380.  Drunken  Bacchus,  an  early  work  oi  Michael  Angelo; 
in  the  centre ,  236.  antique  altar  from  Rome,  dedicated  to  the  Lares ;  8S9. 
Sansovino ,  Bacchus;  388.  Unfinished  statue  of  Apollo,  about  to  take  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver ;  383.  Benedetto  da  Majano ,  John  the  Bwtist ; 
384.  Dmatello,  John  the  Baptist;  387.  Donatella,  David;  385.  Baedo 
Bandinelli ,  Copy  of  the  Laocoon  group ;  386.  Colossal  bust  of  Oiovanni 
delle  Bande  Nere. 

Returning  hence,  and  passing  through  [the  second  door  to  the  I.  of 
the  entrance,  we  next  reach  the  octagonal 

**  Tribuna, 
containing   a  magnificent   and   almost   unparalleled   collection  of  maste^ 
pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  modern  painting.    The  hall  was  constructed 
alone  cost  40,000  ducats  (nearly  2O,O0OZ.).     The  following  pictures  are  the 
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by  Bernardo  Buontalenti;  the  decorations  are  by  Bernardino  Poccetti. 
In  the  centre  are  placed  five  very  celebrated  marble  sculptures :  *Satyr 
playing  on  the  cymbal,  restored  by  Michael  Angelo-^  group  of  the 
^Wrestlers,  found  with  that  of  the  Children  of  Niobe;  *Medici 
Venus ,  found  in  the  16th  cent,  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli, 
brought  to  Florence  in  1680,  under  Cosmo  III.,  with  Greek  inscription 
designating  Cleotnenes ,  son  of  Apollodorus,  as  the  master;  the  *Grinder, 
supposed  to  be  a  Scythian  from  the  group  of  Marsyas  who  is  being  flayed, 
found  at  Rome  in  the  16th  cent. ;  the  *Apollino,  or  young  Apollo],  of  the 
school  of  Praxiteles. 

Paintings,  beginning  on  the  1. :  *1131.  Raphael^  Pope  Julius  II.,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  original  in  the  Pitti  Palace  (p.  354);  1132.  Correggio  (?), 
Head  of  John  the  Baptist;  1133.  A.  (Jaracci^  Bacchante;  **1129.  Raphael^ 
Madonna  with  the  goldfinch  (del  Cardinello);  1130.  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Job;  *1127.  Raphael,  The  youthful  John;  1128.  Van  Dyc.k.,  Emp.  Charles 
v.;  *1125.  Raphael  (now  attributed  to  Qinliano  Bugiardini ,  d.  1554),  Ma- 
donna at  the  well ;  1126.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Isaiah ;  *1123.  Raphael ,  The 
so-called  Fornarina  (now  attributed  by  the  best  judges  to  Sebasiiano  del 
Piombo);  *1124.  Franc.  Francia,  Portrait  of  Vangelista  Scappi.  Over  the 
door :  1122.  Perugino,  Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Sebastian  (1493) ;  *1120. 
Raphael,  Female  portrait;  *1121.  Mantegna,  Elizabeth  of  Mantua  (?); 
*1118.  Correggio,  Repose  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt;  1119.  Baroccio,  Duke 
Francis  Maria  II.  of  Urbino;  1116.  Titian,  Archbishop  of  Ragusa ;  ♦111?. 
Titian,  Venus;  1114.  Quercino,  Sibyl  of  Saraos ;  1115.  Van  Dyck ,  Jean  de 
Montfort;  1113.  Ouido  Reni,  Mtidonna;  1111.  i/a7j/«<7wa.  Altar-piece ,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Circumcision,  and  the  Resurrection ; 
*1112.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna  with  SS.  John  and  Francis;  1110.  Orazio 
Alfani,  Holy  Family;  1109.  Domenichino,  Cardinal  Agucchia;  1107.  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ;  *1106.  Titian,  Venus ;  1106.  Q. 
Lanfranchi,  St.  Peter;  1104.  Spagnoletto,  St.  Jerome;  1105.  Schidone,  Holy 
Family.  ()ver  the  door:  1145.  Lod.  Caracci ,  Rebecca  and  Eleazar;  1143. 
Lucas  of  Ley  den ,  or  H.  Hemessen ,  Crucified  Christ;  iiii ''  Oiulio  Romano, 
Madonna;  *1141.  A.  Dilrer,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  1142.  Cranach,  Adam; 
♦1139.  Michael  Angelo ,  Holy  Family;  1140.  Rubens,  Venus  and  Minerva 
contending  for  a  youth;  1137.  Ouercino,  Endymion;  1138.  Cranach,  Eve; 
1134.  Correggio,  Madonna;  1135.  Luini,  Herodias  with  the  head  of  the 
Baptist;  *1136.  PcmIo   Veronese,  Holy  Family. 

The  door  to  the  1.  (when  approached  from  the  corridor)  leads  from 
the  Tribuna  to  the 

Tuscan  School. 

Iflt  Saloon :  1146.  Lor.  di  Credi ,  Annunciation ;  1150.  Lor.  di  Credi, 
Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene;  1152.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  God  the 
Father  (a  sketch) ;  1157.  Portrait,  1159.  Head  of  the  Medusa,  both  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Leon,  da  Vinci,  the  latter  executed  after  the  time  of 
Vasaii;  *1161.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Nativity  and  Circumcision  of  Christ 
(about  1600),;  1163.  Lor.  di  Credi,  Portrait  of  Verrocchio;  *1167.  Fra  Fi- 
lippo  Lippi ,  Portrait  of  an  old  man;  ♦1169.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait; 
♦1176.  A.  del  Sarto ,  Portrait  of  himself;  1184.  Fra  Angelico  ,  Death  of 
Mary;  1179.  Filippino  Lippi,  St.  Augustine;  1182.  Sandro  Botticelli,  The 
slander,  from  the  description  by  Lucian  of  a  picture  of  Apelles;  1178. 
Fra  Angelico,  Sposalizio;  1195.  Zuccheri,  The  golden  age;  1198.  Pontormo, 
Nativity  of  John  ,  in  a  vase  of  the  kind  which  it  was  usual  to  present 
to  women  after  childbirth;  1213.  Alessandro  Allori,  Christ  on  the  Cross 
(from  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo);  1235.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Madonna 
and  Child  (unfinished);  1246.  Piero  di  Cosimo ,  Perseus  releasing  Andro- 
meda. —  2nd  Saloon :  1250.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Conception ;  ^1252.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (unfinished);  1254.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  St. 
James  and  two  children  in  monks'  cowls ;  1257.  Filippino  Lippi,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  with  portraits  of  the  Medici  (1496);  ♦1259.  Albertinelli ,  Visit 
of  Mary  to  Elizabeth ;  ^1265.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Virgin  with  the  tutelary 
saint  of  Florence  (unfinished);  1267.  Pontormo,  Portrait  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  (^pater   patriae'');    ♦25.  Botticelli,    Madonna   and  Child   with  four 

21* 
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angels^  1268.  Filippino  Lippi^  Madonna  with  saints  (1485);  1271.  Bronzino, 
Christ  in  Hades  (1552);  1275.  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo  ^  St.  Zenobius,  bishop 
of  Florence,  resuscitating  a  flead  man,  and  1277.  Transference  of  the 
remains  of  St.  Zenobius  to  the  cathedral ;  1280.  Granacci ,  Madonna  della 
Cintola  (with  the  girdle);  1284.  Pontormo,  Venus  (from  a  design  by 
Michael  Angelo). 

Hall  of  the  Ancient  Mastebs. 

Pictures  by  AUssandro  Botticelli  (1286.  Adoration  of  the  Magi) ,  Lo- 
renzo di  Credi  (1287.  Mary  adoring  the  Child),  Fra  Angelica  (*1290.  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin;  1294.  Predella),  Luca  Signorelli  (1291.  Holy  Fa- 
mily) ,  Domenico  del  Ohirlandajo  (*1297.  Madonna  enthroned) ,  Benotto 
Oozzoli^  and  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (*1307.  Madonna  adoring  the  Child),      [j 

We  now  return  through  the  Tribuna  and  enter  the    i 

Italian  (Venetian  and  Lombakp)  School.'  ,  ' 

On  the  r.  1403.  Massari.  Madonna;  1068.  Trevisaniy  Holy  Family; 
1060.  Tintoretto,  Portrait;  1064.  Canaletto,  Palace  of  the  Doges  at  Venice 
(badly  preserved);  1068.  P.  Veronese,  Head  as  a  study;  1074.  Francesco 
Solimena,  Diana  and  Calisto;  1077.  Canaletto,  The  Grand  Canal  at 
Venice;  1078.  Parmeggianino,  Portrait;  1095.  Marco  Palmezzani  of  Forli, 
Crucifixion;  990.  Alhano,  Venus  with  CJupids;  *995.  Dosso  Dosti^  Murder 
of  the  Innocents ;  998.  Guido  Reni,  Madonna  with  Jesus  and  John ;  1006. 
Alessandro  Turchi ,  Allegory  from  the  baptism  of  Giovanni  Comaro  of 
Verona;  1002.  Titian {!),  Madonna;  1003, *1()05.  Salvaior  iRo«a, Landscapes ; 
1007.  A.  Caracct,  Madonna ;  1011.  Cignani,  Madonna;  1012.  Balvator  Rosa^ 
Landscape;  1013.  Luini,  Madonna;  1019.  Palma  Vecchio  0) ,  Madonna; 
1()21.  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Agnes  (a  sketch);  *1025.  Mantegna,  Madonna  in 
a  rocky  landscape ;  1029.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  an  unknown  master; 
1031.  Caravaggio,  Head  of  the  Medusa;  1037.  Palma  Vecchio ,  Jesus  at 
Emmaus  (a  sketch);  1038.  Garofalo,  Annunciation. 

Dutch  School. 

On  the  r.  ^922.  Retnbrandt ,  Interior  of  a  house  (a  repetition  in  the 
Louvre) ;  928.  Pieter  Breughel,  Landscape ;  926.  Gerard  Dow,  Apple-woman ; 
934.  Schalken,  Seamstress  ;  935.  D.  van  Berghem ,  Landscape  with  cattle ; 
941.  F.  Mieris,  Woman  asleep;  946.  Mieris,  Supper;  950.  C.  Netscher, 
Portraits  of  the  painter  and  his  family;  952.  Mieris,  Wooing;  964.  Mieris, 
The  drinkers;  9&.  Broutter,  Tavern-scene;  958.  Terburg,  Lady  drinking; 
960.  Paulyn,  Miser ;  964.  C.  Netscher,  Cook ;  965.  Heemskerk,  Card-players ; 
*972.  Metsu,  Lady  and  hunter;  *976.  F.  Mieris,  Portrait  of  himself ;  977. 
Jan  Steen,  Violin-player;  *979.  Rembrandt,  or  Philip  Koninck,  Landscape; 
*978.  Osiade,  Man  with  lantern;  981.  F.  Mieris,  Portrait  of  the  painter 
and  his  family  (1675);  854.  Mieris,  Quack;  871.  Paul  Brill,  View  of  a 
ch&teau ;  *882.  Ruysdael,  Landscape  with  cloudy  sky ;  886.  Van  der  Neer, 
Landscape';  '888.  Sling  eland ,  Children  blowing  soap-bubbles;  892.  P. 
Breughel ,%  Christ  bearing  the  Cross ;  895.  Portrait  of  Emp.  Ferainand  I. 
when  a  young  man,  master  unknown ;  897.  Berkheyden,  Cathedral  of  Haar- 
lem ;  918.  G.  Metsu,  Lute-player. 

Flemish  and  German  Schools. 

1st  Saloon :  r.  *812.  Rubens,  Venus  and  Adonis ;  845.  Cranach,  Blectors 
John  and  Frederick  of  Saxony ;  847.  Cranach ,  Luther  and  Melanchthon ; 
848.  Claude  Lorrain,  Landscape;  861.  Diirer,  Madonna;  764.  £.  Dennery 
Portrait;  *765.  Holbein,  Jtmr.,  Richard  Southwell;  *766.  A.  Diirer, 
Portrait  of  his  father  (1490);  768.  Diirer,  The  apostle  Philip;  768.  Huffo 
van  der  Goes,  Man  praying ;  772.  Adam  FAzheimer,  Landscape ;  *774.  Claude 
Lorrain,  Sea-piece  with  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome;  777.  DUrer,  St.  James 
the  Great ;  778.  H.  van  der  Goes,  St.  Benedict ;  783.  Van  Dyek,  Madonna, 
784.  Holbein,  Zwingli;  *786.  O.  Dow,  Schoolmaster;  *793.  Eltheimer,  Land- 
scape with  a  scene  from  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  796.  Rosier  eon 
der  Weyden  (?),  Entombment;  799.  Holbein,  Sir  Thomas  More 5  800.  Sehai- 
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ken^  Girl  with  a  candle.  —  In  the  2nd  Saloon  eight  good  pictures  from 
the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ,  by  Johann  Schcluffelin  of  Nuremberg. 
R.  744.  Nic.  Frumenti  (the  master  Korn?),  Tabernacle  with  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus;  749.  If.  van  der  Goes,  Double  portrait-,  *751.  L.  Cranaeh,  St. 
George;  761.  Jan  Breughel ^  Landscape,  forming  the  cover  of  a  green 
drawing  of  the  *Crucifixion  relieved  with  white  by  A.  DUrer  (1506),  with 
a  copy  in  colours  by  /.  Breughel-^  698.  Van  der  Ooes  (?),  Madonna;  700. 
Teniers  junr..,  Love-scene;  *703.  Memling ^  Madonna;  706.  Tenters  junr.^ 
Physician;  706.  Teniers  Jirnr. ,  St.  Peter  weeping;  710.  Adr.  Stalhent, 
Landscape;  738.   Paid  Brill^  St.  Paul  in  the  wilderness. 

FsenchSchool. 

This  saloon  contains  numerous  battle-pieces,  by  Bourguignon,  Parro- 
cel ,  and  Oagneraux  ^  and  a  beautifully  inlaid  table.  On  the  r.  679  and 
689,  Portraits  of  the  poet  Vittorio  Alfleri  and  the  Countess  of  Albany  (b. 
176o,  d.  at  Florence  1824),  by  Fabre  de  Montpellier,  with  two  autographs 
by  Aliieri  on  the  back;  680.  Nic.  Poussin^  Theseus  at  Troezene  (?) ;  674. 
LarguilHire,  Rousseau;  672.  Orimour^  Young  pilgrim;  *667.  Clovet,  Fran- 
cis I.  on  horseback. 

Then  to  the  1.  in  the  corridor  is  the 

Cabinet  of  the  (xems 

(when  closed ,  apply  to  one  of  the  custodians) ,  a  saloon  borne  by  four 
columns  of  oriental  alabaster  and  four  of  verde  antico,  with  six  cabinets 
containing  upwards  of  400  gems  and  precious  stones ,  once  the  property 
of  the  Medici.  The  Ist,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  cabinet  each  contain  two  small 
columns  of  agate  and  rock  crystal.  In  the  let  cabinet  on  the  r.  a  vessel 
of  lapis  lazuli ;  two  basreliefs  in  gold  on  a  ground  of  jaspar,  by  Oiovanni 
da  Bologna.  2bd:  Two  vessels  of  onyx,  with  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici;  ^casket  of  rock-crystal  with  24  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ, 
executed  by  Valerio  Belli  for  Pope  Clement  VII. ;  *portrait  of  the  grand- 
duke  Cosmo  III.,  in  Florentine  mosaic ,  of  1619 ;  three  bas-reliefs  in  gold 
on  a  ground  of  jaspar,  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna;  two  vases  of  rock-crystal, 
that  on  the  1.  still  in  the  rough.  3rd:  Cover  of  a  crystal  vase,  in  en- 
amelled gold ,  executed  for  Diana  of  Poitiers ,  with  her  cipher  and  half- 
moons.  The  glass-cabinets  by  the  window  contain  golden  trinkets  of 
ancient  Etruscan  workmanship.  4th:  Vase  of  jaspar  with  lid  bearing  the 
statuette  of  a  warrior  in  gold  adorned  with  diamonds.  Venus  and  Cupid 
in  porphyry  by  Maria  da  Pescia.  6th:  Basrelief  of  gold  and  jewels, 
representing  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  by  Oasparo  Mola.  Fantastic  vase 
with  a  ^Hercules  in  massive  gold  upon  it,  by  Oiov.  da  Bologna.  6th: 
Vase  of  rock-crystal ,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  a 
table  with  a  view  of  the  old  harbour  of  Leghorn  in  Florentine  mosaic. 

*Two  Saloons  of  the  Venetian  School. 

1st  Saloon:  r.  571.  Qiorgione  (?  or  Fr.  Caroio},  Portrait;  576.  Titian , 
Portrait  of  Sansovino ;  583.  Oiov.  Bellini^  Pieta  (a  sketch) ;  584.  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Madonna ;  *586.  Pordenone  (?),  Portrait ;  589.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Justina  (sketch) ;  590.  Titian^  Madonna ;  596.  P.  Vero- 
nese ,  Esther  in  presence  of  Ahasuerus ;  595.  Jacopo  da  Ponte ,  surnamed 
Bassano,  Portraits' of  the  painter's  family;  *599,  605.  Titian,  Portraits  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Urbino;  607.  Paris  Bordone,  Portrait.  —  2nd 
Saloon:  r.  *609.  Titian,  Battle  between  Venetians  and  Imperial  troops; 
612.  Paolo  Veronese.  St.  Paul;  613.  Paris  Bordone,  Portrait;  614.  Titian, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  (father  of  Cosmo  I.);  015.  Tintoretto,  Portrait;  616. 
Pordenone,  Conversion  of  S.  Paul ;  *618.  Titian,  Madonna  (a  study) ;  *622. 
Pietro  della  Vecehiail},  Maltese  knight ;  ♦*626.  Titian,  ^Flora  ;  628.  Boni- 
faziOj  Last  Supper;  633.  Titian,  Madonna;  636.  /'.  Veronese,  Crucifixion; 
638.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Sansovino ;  639.  Moretto,  Portrait ;  645.  Savoldo, 
Transfiguration;  648.  Titian,  Catharina  Cornaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus;  *660. 
Palma    Vecchio  (?),  Portrait  of  a  mathematician. 
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Two   COKRIDOKS   WITH   SCULPTDKES   OF  THE   TUBCAN  SCHOOI.. 

1.  347 — 351.  Five  bas-reliefs  in  marble  representing  the  liistory  of 
St.  Giovanni  Gualbcrtu,  from  the  monastery  of  S.  Salvi  outride  the  Porta 
Santa  Croce,  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano;  352.  Tomb-relief  of  the  wife  of 
Fr!  Tomabuoni,  by  Verroeehio\  without  number,  four  portrait  bust^.  — 
II.  **Ten  bas-reliefs  with  singing  and  dancing  boys  and  girls,  by  Luea 
della  RobbiOy  originally  destined  to  embellish  the  organ  in  the  cathedral ; 
another,  but  inferior  relief,  373.  dancing  genii,  by  Donatella,  wa« 
executed  for  the  same  purpose;  364.  Statue  of  the  young  John  by  Ao$- 
sellino;  371.  Bust  of  Macchiavelli  (1495);  374.  Virgin  (unfinished),  by 
Jiiichael  Angela;  362.  Fides,  by  Matteo  Civitali;  367.  Ant.  Rostellino 
(1459) ,  Madonna  adoring  the  Child.  Over  the  door ,  Mask  of  a  satyr ,  an 
early  work  of  Michael  Angela. 

Beyond  this  is  the  Office  of  the  Directok;  also  the ■  Collection  of 
CoiKB ,  shown  by  special  permission  only. 

Woodcuts,  Engravings,  Drawings  (Passage  to  the  Pitti  Palace). 

(The  visitor  is  recommended  to  pass  over  this  part  of  the  collection 
at  present,  and  to  visit  it  when  on  his  way  to  the  Pitti  Palace  in  connection 
with  the  other  collections.)  A  stair  descends  to  the  1st  Saloon,  containing 
early  Italian  woodcuts  (with  and  without  colouring).  —  ^d  Saloon: 
Engravings  down  to  Marc  Antonio  ^  a  Mantegna  opposite  the  door  worthy 
of  notice.  —  A  stair  descends  hence  to  a  long  Corridor  which  leads  over 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  a  walk  of  nearly  10  min.  First, 
parallel  with  the  Arno,  1.  side :  Engravings  of  Marc  Antonio  and  his  school, 
then  Comeille  Cart  and  his  pupils;  r.  side  (going  back),  Roman  school  of 
the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  Tuscan  masters  of  the  16th — 18th  cent.,  then  K. 
Italian,  German,  and  Dutch  masters  down  to  the  present  time  (each  plate 
bears  the  name  of  the  painter  end  engraver).  The  passage  turns  to  the  1. 
over  the  Ponte  Vecchio;  on  the  r.  and  1.  and  in  stands  in  the  middle  is 
an  admirable  collection  of  ^Drawings  ,  founded  by  Cardinal  Leopold  de' 
Medici  and  afterwards  much  extended,  now  comprising  about  30,000.  All 
those  which  are  exhibited  to  view  bear  the  names  of  the  masters.  A  few 
of  the  most  important  only  are  here  enumerated :  Right  wall :  School  of 
Giotto  (Taddeo  Oaddi),  Fra  Angelica.,  Luca  della  Robbia^  Masaccio ^  *Fra 
/VWppoZtppi  (sketch  of  the  picture  No.  1307  in  the  Ufflzi),  *j6om.  Ohirlandajo^ 
Pollajuolo  y  *Manlegna  (Madonna  worshipping,  Judith  and  Holofemes), 
*PeruginOy  Oarofalo,  *Leonardo  da  Vinci  (24  drawings ,  admirable  heads, 
lion  fighting  with  a  dragon),  *Fra  Bartolommeo^  Lorenzo  di  Credi^  ^Raphael 
(37  drawings.  Entombment,  sketch  of  the  picture  No.  1127  in  the  Tribuna, 
the  Plague ,  etc.) ,  Francia ,  Oiulio  Romano ,  Sodoma^  Oiovanni  Bellini^ 
*  Michael  Angela  (21  drawings,  sketch  for  the  monument  of  Jnlius  II., 
sketch  for  the  cartoon  of  the  soldiers  bathing,  etc.),  Sebastiano  del  Piontbo, 
Andrea  del  Safto.  On  the  end-wall ,  Correggio  and  Oiorgione.  On  the  1. 
wall  (going  back):  Bandinelli ^  Titian  (chieQy  landscapes),  P.  Veronese, 
Tintoretto y  the  Caracci,  etc.,  down  to  Salvator  Rosa.  Then  Burgkmaffer^ 
Swanevelty  Velasquez^  Mnrillo,  Poussin^  Van  der  Wepden ,  ^Albert  DUrer.  Ist 
Stand:  ^Francia^  Van  Dyck^  etc.;  2nd,  Giulio  Romano,  *Innoc.  da  Imola^ 
Bagnacavallo,  etc. ;  3rd,  ornaments  of  all  kinds.  —  Then  follow  portraits  of  the 
Medlcis,  allegorical  pictures  by  pupils  of  Vasari,  the  Triumph  of  Galathea 
by  Luca  Giordano  in  the  larger  room,  embroidered  carpets  from  the 
Florentine  manufactory,  to  the  1.  above  them  a  Descent  from  the  Cross 
from  a  cartoon  of  Michael  Angelo.  We  now  ascend  a  short  stair  to  a 
collection  of  sketches  in  grisaille  and  small  pictures  of  animals  and  plants 
by  Bart.  Ligozzi  (below  lies  the  Boboli  Garden).  In  order  to  reach  the 
gallery  in  the  Pitti  Palace  (p.  353)  we  ascend  two  more  stairs. 

Two  Saloons  of  the  Painters. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  painter* 
of  all  nations  from  the  15th  cent,  to  the  present  time,  painted  by  them- 
selves and  with  their  names  attached.  The  1st  Saloon  contains  the  old 
masters ;  on  the  r.  wall  and  half  of  the  1.  are   those  of  Central  Italy,  on 
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the  other  wall  those  of  K.  Italy ,  on  the  side  by  which  the  room  is 
entered  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  most  celebrated  hiames  here  are 
*292.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (not  by  himflelf),  288.  Raphael^  290.  Michael 
Angelo  (not  by  himself),  287.  Pietro  Perugino,  28().  Andrea  del  SartOy  286. 
Masaccio  (probably  FUippino  lAppi)^  289.  Qiulio  Ronvano.  On  the  wall  to 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  Venetians,  Bolognese  etc.:  354.  Oiov.  Bellini^  *dSX. 
Tilian,  385.  Paolo  Veronese,  378.  Tintoretto,  348,  368,  397.  The  Caracci, 
396.  Ouereino,  403.  Outdo  Reni.  On  the  entrance  wall  German  and  Dutch 
masters :  237.  Quentin  Afaesps,  434.  *  Albert  DUrer  (1498,  repetition  of  the 
better  picture  at  Uadrid),  232.  Holbein,  *228.  Rubens,  223.  Van  Dyck,  451, 
462.  Rembrandt,  449.  Oerard  Dow.  In  the  centre  a  large  ^Marble  Vase 
of  Greek  workmanship ,  known  as  ^The  Medici  Vase' ,  with  sculpturing 
representing  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  In  a  niche  opposite  the  entrance, 
the  statue  of  Card.  Leopold  die'  Medici ,  the  founder  of  this  collection  of 
portraits.  In  the  2nd  Saloon,  modem  masters:  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Mad, 
le  Brun ,  ''^Raphael  Mengs],  Reynolds ,  Overbeck ,  Canova,  Winterhalter, 
Ingres,  etc. 

Cabinet  of  Inscriptions. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  a  number  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions, most  of  them  from  Rome,  arranged  in  twelve  classes  according  to 
their  subjects  (the  gods  and  their  priests,  the  consuls,  dramas,  military 
events ,  private  affairs ,  etc.).  There  are  also  some  nne  Statues  :  *268. 
Bacchus  and  Ampelus;  *263.  Mercury;  266.  Venus  Urania;  ^265.  Venus 
Genetrix  *,  264.  Priestess  (head  new).  To  the  1.  of  the  door  of  the  next  room  an 
interesting  relief  representing  earth ,  air ,  and  water.  On  the  r.  a  large 
relief:  Departure  for  the  chase.  Also  a  number  of  cinerary  urns  and 
busts  with  (sometimes  flctitious)  inscriptions. 

Cabinbt  of  the  Hbbm aphrodite. 

*306.  Hermaphrodite  reclining  on  a  panther's  skin,  the  legs  restored. 
At  the  sides  of  the  door,  307  and  324,  torsos  of  Bacchus ,  one  of  basalt, 
the  other  of  Parian  marble;  308.  Ganymede  with  the  eagle;  311.  Pan  and 
hermaphrodite,  both  restored  by  Benvenuto  Cellini;  310.  The  infant  Hercules 
strangling  the  snakes ;  312.  Fine  portrait  head ;  *315.  Torso  of  a  Faun ; 
316.  Antinous ;  *318.  Head  of  the  dying  Alexander ;  323.  Cupid  and  Psyche ; 
331.  Victories  offering  bulls. 

A  door  in  this  cabinet  leads  to  the 

Cabinet  of  the  Cameos. 
Cases  1st — 4th  contain  the  antique  cameos%  5th  and  6th  the  modern ; 
7th — 10th  the  ancient  'cut  stones  (intaglias),  11th  and  12th  the  modern* 
In  the  Ist  Case,  to  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  the  cameo  No.  3  (red  numbers), 
with  the  Sacrifice  of  Antoninus  Pius ,  is  remarkable  for  its  size ;  7.  Cupid 
riding  on  a  lion,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  (Protarchos) ;  9.  Cupid 
tormenting  Pysche;  31.  Nereid  on  a  hippocampus.  3nd  Case:  36.  Judgment 
of  Paris;  51.  Zeus  of  Dodona;  63.  Hercules  and  Omphale.  3rd  Case:  86. 
Youthful  Augustus;  100,  101.  Tiberius.  4th  Case:  148.  Wounded  stag; 
156.  Fall  of  Phaeton ;  162.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  7th  Case  (opposite  the 
door):  28.  Apollo;  *54.  Hercules  and  Hebe,  with  the  name  of  the  artist 
Tencros;  73.  Satyr  and  child.  8th  Case:  101.  Mourning  Cupid;  145.  Apollo. 
9th  Case:  176.  Bacchante;  186.  Pluto;  190,  191.  Leander(?).  10th  Case: 
chiefly  portrait-heads.  J  1th  Case:  4158  (black  numbers),  Sphinx,  the 
seal  of  Augustus.  12th  Case  (modern):  *371.  Head  of  Savonarola;  373. 
Leo  X.,  etc.  —  The  four  next  cases  contain  the  collection  bequeathed  by 
Sir  William  Currie  to  the  Uffizi  in  1863 :  5.  Hermaphrodite ;  20.  Dancing 
Satyr;  35,  50.  Fine'  heads;  106.  Ajax  and  Achilles,  etc.  —  Also  six 
works  in  niello  (engraving  on  silver),  e.  g.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by 
Maso  Finiguerra ;  then  ivory  carving  and  miniatures.  By  the  wall  opposite 
the  window :  Cast  of  Dant«''s  features  taken  after  'death ,  1321,  presented 
in  1866  by  the  Marchese  Torriani. 

Saloon  ok  Baroccio. 
By  the  walls  and  in  the  centre  four  tables  of  Florentine  mosaic.     That 
in  the  centre^  executed  iii  1613—18  by  Jacopo  Antelli,  from  Ligotto's  design, 
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most  interesting :   r.  154,  109.   Branzino ,  Portrftits  of  Paneiaticbl  «»d  lA 
wife-,  157.  Honthorst J  InfKikl 3 esMS  adored  by  angels ^  158.   Bronzinoy  Desceat 
from  the  Cross;  162.  Ovido  JUni^  Sibyl ;  163.   Susfermans .    Ghalileo;  *1(9S. 
Baro<rio,  The  Virgin  interceding  with  the  Saviour  (Madonna    del  Popolo, 
1579);  171.    A.  Caracci,   Man  with  an  ape  on  his  shoulder;  180.    SwbeM*, 
Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife ;  1S8.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (t).  Portrait ;  190. 
J^oMMorsI,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  *191.  Saeso/errato ,    Madonna  d«i 
Dolori ;  195.   Caravaffffio^  The  tribute-money ;  196.    Van  Dpek,    l|argaret  of 
Lorraine;  197.  Rvbens,  Elisabeth  Brand,  his  first  wife;  203.    Guido  Rmi, 
Bradamante  and  Fiordaspina  (from  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso)  ;  204.   AureHa 
Luini  (father  of  the  celebrated  Luini),  Madonna ;  210.    Velatqnez^  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain  on  horseback  (the  genii  by  a  different  hand,  the  figure  a  larger 
repetition  of  that  in  the  Pitti  Palace);  211.   8alaino^  Copy  of  the  Heiy 
Family  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (in  the  Louvre);  213.  Bugiardini,  Madonna-, 
216.  Rttbens  (f).  Bacchanalian ;  220.  Snyders,  Boar-hunt. 

^Saloon  of  Niobe, 

constructed  in  1775,  and  so  named  from  the  seventeen   statues  of  the  far- 
famed  ancient  group  of  l^iobe  with   her  seven  sons  and  seven    daughters 
who  were  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  probably  once    adorned  the 
pediment  of  a  temple  (perhaps  of  Apollo),  the  unhappy  mother  occnpyiiii 
the  centre  of  the  group,  with  her  slain  and   expiring  children    and   their 
pedagogue   on   either   side.     These   statues,   which   appear  to    have   been 
copied  from  a  work  by  Scopas  or  Praxitelei^  were  found  at  Rome  outside 
the  Porta  S.  Paolo  in  1583  and  placed  by  Cardinal  Ferdinand    de'  Medici 
in  his  villa  on  the  Monte  Pincio  (now  the  property  of  the  French  Aeademv), 
whence  they  were  subsequently  transferred  to  Florence.    Opinions  differ 
regarding  the  proper    arrangement  of  the  group,    especially    as    statues 
belonging  to  the  group  were  found  elsewhere  and  some  of  those  found 
at  Rome  are  in  duplicate.     Then  259,  a  repetition   of  the  so-called  Zeus 
of  Otriooli.    Among  the  paintings  are:  r.  139.  Stuiermans^  the  Florentine 
Senate   swearing    allegiance    to    the    young    Grand-duke   Ferdinand    II.; 
140.  Rubens,    Henri  IV.   at  the  battle  of  Ivrv;  144.    Van  Dfdt,  Rabew' 
Mother  (?);  147.  Rubens,  Entry  of  Henri  IV.   into  Paris;   148.  Honihorst, 
Supper;  152.  Honlhorst,  Fortune-teller. 

Two  Cabinets  of  Ancient  Bronzes. 

In  the  1st  Cabinet  (knock  if  the  door  is  closed),  by  the  walls,  ^bronze 
heads,  found  in  the  sea  near  Leghorn,  among  them,  on  the  r.,  Sophocles 
and  Homer;  list  of  the  town-council,  on  a  bronze  tablet  of  A.  D.  22o,  from 
Canossa.  In  the  centre:  *426.  Colossal  horse'^s  head;  a  tripod.  2nd 
Cabinet:  in  the  centre  *424.  Bronze  statuette  of  a  naked  youth  ('L**  Idoiiao'), 
found  at  Pesaro,  with  handsome  pedestal  by  Desiderio  da  JSeUignano  (15th 
cent.).  The  cases  by  the  walls  contain  a  number  of  small  bronzes,  some 
of  them  statuettes ,  others  articles  of  domestic  uae ,  candelabra ,  lamiiis, 
metal  mirrors,  helmets,  spurs,  horse-bits,  etc.;  also  Christian  anticaglias 
(diptychon  of  the  consul  Basilius,  case  18.,  to  the  1.  of  the  door). 

Galleria  Fekoni, 

bequeathed  to  the  city  by  Sign.  Feroni  in  1850,  and  brought  from  the 
Palazzo  Feroni  (PI.  66)  a  few  years  ago.  It  contains  few  objects  of  great 
merit.  On  the  wall  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance :  D.  Tenters ,  Interior  of  a 
butcher's  shop  and  tavern;  Carlo  Dolci  (?),  Madonna  del  dito;  on  the 
1.,  *Carlo  Bold,  Angel  with  the  lily;  ScMdone,  Madonna  and  Child. 

The  first  floor  of  the  edifice  contains  the  Bibliotbca  Nasionali 
(open  daily  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  in  summer  9 — 5,  in 
winter  9 — 4  o'clock,  entrance  by  the  8th  door  from  the  piazza), 
which  has  been  formed  since  1860  by  the  union  of  the  grand-ducal 
library,  formerly  in  the  Pitti  Palace,   and  the  still  more  extensive 
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Biblioteea  MagUftlieochiaiia.  T)ie  latter,  founded  by  Antonio 
Mf^fliatecchi^  a  jeweller  of  Florence,  has  been  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  tlw  public  since  1747.  The  present  library  contains  about 
200,000  Tols  and  8000  MSS.,  comprising  the  most  important  works 
from  the  literature  of  other  nations.  There  are  also  several  very 
rare  impressions :  the  tirst  printed  Homer,  Florence  1488 ;  Cicero 
ad  Familiares,  Venice  1469  ;  Dante,  Florence  1481.  Every  facility 
is  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  to  the  r.  at  the  end  of  the 
great  reHding-saloon  is  the  room  containing  the  catalogues.  —  The 
staircas^'to  the  r.  of  the  library  leads  to  the  "'"Centkaij  ABeBiVES  of 
Tuscany,  anauged  by  Bonaini,  one  of  the  most  imposing  collections 
of  this  description,. 

From  the  PiaEza  della  Signoria  the  handsome  Via  del  Calxajuoli 
leads  towards  the  N.  to  the  Piazta  del  Duomo. 

To  the  1.  on  the  way  thither  is  the  church  of  *0r  flan  Hiohele 
(PI.  31),  the  square  form  of  which  still  indicates  its  original  desti- 
nation as  a  oom-hall  (Horreum  Saneti  Michaelia),  erected  hyAmolfo 
(?)inl2S4,  and  converted  into  a  church  at  the  expense  of  the  guild 
of  weavers  by  Taddeo  Qaddi  (?)  in  1337  and  Andrea  Orcagna  in 
1355.  The  structure  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  richly  adorned  inter- 
nally and  externally  with  sculptures.  On  the  E.  side,  towards  the. 
Via  Calzajuoli,  (r.)  St.  Luke ,  by  Oiovanni  da  Bologna ;  *  Christ 
and  St.  Thomas,  by  Andrea  del  Verrocehio;  (1.)  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Qhiherti\  beneath,  eagles  on  bales  of  wool  (1414).  Then, 
farther  to  the  1.,  on  the  S.  side  (r.)  St.  John,  by  Baccio  da  Mon- 
telupo.  Beneath  the  adjacent  canopy  was  formerly  placed  a  Ma- 
donna by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (removed  to  the  interior  of  the  church, 
see  below),  now  a  *St.  George  by  DonaieUo ,  which^was  originally 
destined  for  the  vacant  niche  to  the  N.  ;  (1.)  St.  James  by  Nanni 
d^ Antonio  di  Banco;  St.  Mark,  "by  Donatello.  On  the  W.  facade, 
statues  of  (r.)  St.  Eligius,  by  Nanni  di  Banco^  beneath  it  a  relief 
with  farriers;  *St;  Stephen,  by  Lorenzo  Qhiherti;  (1.)  St.  Matthew, 
by  the  same  master,  the  model  for  which  was  completed  in  1422. 
On  the  N.  side  (r.)  an  empty  niche  (see  above).  Four  saints  by 
Nanni  di  Banco  ^  with  relief  representing  a  sculptor's  studio. 
(1.)  St.  Philip,  by  the  same.  St.  Peter,  \iy  Donatello.  The  co- 
loured medallions  in  bas-relief  below  the  niches  are  by  Luca  della 
Robbia. 

In  the  Interiorj  which  consists  of  a  double  nave,  divided  by  two 
pillars,  to  the  r.  the  fine*High  -4  Mar  (canopy),  a  celebrated  work  of 
Andrea  Orcagna,  in  marble  and  precious  stones,  with  numerous 
reliefs  from  sacred  history,  completed,  according  to  the  inscription, 
in  1359,  and  erected  over  the  miracle  working  image  of  the  Virgin. 
At  the  side-altar  under  the  organ,  a  marble  group  of  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Frantifsco  da  Sangallo ;  N.  side,  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole  (see  above). 

Opposite  (r.)  is  the  Oratorio  of  8.  Carlo  Borromeo  (PI.  6). 
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The  Via  dei  Galzajuoli,  hefoie  its  extensioii,  contained  the 
ancient  towers  of  the  Adimari,  Medieij  and  Visdomini.  We  next 
reach  the  (r.)  entrance  to  the  JBazaar  (PI.  40),  and  pass  a  number 
of  shops,  etc.  The  streets  to  the  1.  lead  to  the  busy  MerecUo  Nuovo, 
the  market  for  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  etc.,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Piazza  Strozzi  (PI.  C,  4),  where  there  is  a  good  copy  in  bronze  of 
the  antique  boar  by  Pietro  Tacca  and  arcades '  by  Bernardo  Tasto 
(1547). 

On  the  1.  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Galzajuoli  is  the  elegant 
oratory  Bigallo  (PI.  45),  an  edifice  erected  by  a  follower  of  Oreagna 
in  1248  for  charitable  purposes,  now  an  orphan-asylum.  Over  the 
arcades  (N.)  are  three  small  statues  (Virgin  and  two  saints) ,  by 
Alberto  di  Amoldo,  and  two  almost  obliterated  frescoes  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr.  The  chapel,  now  containing  the 
archives  of  the  asylum,  contains  a  Madonna  by  Alberto  di  Arnoldo, 
1363. 

Opposite  is  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  *I1  Battistero 
(PI.  6\  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  the  city,  originally 
erected  in  the  6th  cent,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  (probably 
that  of  Mars),  and  subsequently  altered  at  various  periods,  e.  g. 
}yy  Amolfo  in  1293,  when  the  remarkably  chaste  marble  incrustation 
of  the  exterior  was  executed.  The  baptistery  is  octagonal,  94  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  dome.  It  was  used  as  a  cathedral 
down  to  1128,  and  in  the  14th  and  15th  cent,  was  furnished  with 
its  three  celebrated  **Bronz€  Doors. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  on  the  S.  side,  opposite  the  Bigallo,  completed 
by  Andrea  Pisano  in  1330  after  22  years  of  labour.  The  representations 
are  from  the  life  of  St.  John.  The  bronze  decorations  at  the  sides  are  by 
Lorenzo  Qhiherti  and  his  son  Vittorio  (about  1446)  \  above  is  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  by   Vincenzo  Danti. 

The  *Second  Door,  towards  the  cathedral,  executed  by  Lorenxo  Ohi- 
berti  (1425—52)  is  considered  a  marvel  of  art,   representing  ten   different 
scenes  from  scripture  history:  (1.)  1.  Creation  and  Expulsion  from   Para- 
dise; (r.)2.  Cain  slaying  his  brother  and  Adam  tilling  the  earthy  3.  Noah 
after  the  Flood,   and  his  intoxication*,  4.  Abraham  .and  ,the  angels,  and 
Sacriflce   of  Isaac;  5.   Esau   and   Jacob;  6.   Joseph   and  his  brethren;  7. 
Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  8.  The  Walls  of  Jericho ;  9.  Battle 
against  the  Ammonites ;  10.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.    This  is  the  door  which 
Michael  Angelo  pronounced  worthy  of  forming    the  entrance  to  Paradise. 
The  bronze  decorations  at  the  sides  are  also  by  Qhiherti;   over  the  door 
the  *Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Andrea  Sunsovino^  the  angels  by  Spinaxzi.    The 
two  porphyry  columns  were  presented   by  the*  Pisans  (in  1200)  in  recog- 
nition of  the  assistance  rendered  them  by  the  Florentines  against   Lucca 
in  the  expedition  to  Majorca  in  1117.    The  chain  of  the  harbour  of  Pisa, 
carried  off  by  the  Florentines   in   1362,   was   formerly  suapended  here, 
but   has   been  recently  restored   to   the  Pisans  and  is  preserved  in  the 
Campo  Santo  (p.  297). 

The  Third  Door  (N.)  is  also  by  Ghiberii  (1403—27).  It  represents  in 
28  sections  the  history  of  Christ ,  the  Apostles,  and  Fathera  down  to  St. 
Augustine.  Many  rival  artists  are  said  to  have  competed  for  the  hoooiir 
of  undertaking  this  work,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Ohiberti,  Brunelltzeo 
(in  the  Bargello,  p.  334),  Jacopo  delta  Fon'te^  Simone  da  Colle,  and  probably 
also  Donatella,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  Ghibtrti.    Above  the  door 
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the  ^Preaching  of  St.  Jobn  by  Fr.  Rustidy   1611  (aupposed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci). 

In  the  Interior  of  the  baptistery ,  below ,  are  eight  niches,  each  con- 
taining two  columns  of  oriental  granite  with  gilded  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  choir  is  probably  a  part  of  the  original  building.  The  statues  and 
pictures  are  of  subordinate  importance.  The  dome  and  choir-bays  are  adorned 
with  *mosaics  by  Fra  Jacopo  (after  1225),  Andrea  Taji  (d.  Id20),  ApoUonio 
Chreeo,  and  others,  which  however  are  not  visible  except  on  very  bright 
days.  On  the  pavement  ancient  mosaics  with  the  zodiac  and  inscriptions ; 
elsewhere,  niello  with  ornaments.  The  font  is  enriched  with  reliefs  by 
an  imitator  of  Orcagna.  To  the  r.  of  the  high  altar  the  tomb  of  Pope 
John  XXIII.  (d.  1419),  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
recumbent  bronze  statue  by  Donatello,  the  figure  of  Faith  by  Michelozzo. 
On  the  festival  of  St.  John  an  altar  of  massive  silver  (325  lbs.  in  weight) 
V7ith  a  cross* of  the  same  metal  (141  lbs.)  are  placed  here,  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  from  the  life  of  the  Baptist,  by  M{uo  Finiguerra^  Antonio  da 
Pollajuolo^  Maestro  Cione^  Verrocchio,  and  others  (kept  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  p.  332).  Opposite  the  K.  side  of  the  church  is  a  column  of 
speckled  marble  (cipollino),  erected  in  1330  to  commemorate  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  St.  Zenobius. 

The  *CathedraI  (PI.  8),   II  Duomo,   or  La   Cattedrale  di  S. 
Maria  del  Fiore,   so  called  from  the  lily  which  figures  in  the  arms 
of  Florence,   was  erected  in  1294 — 1474  on  the  site  of  the  earlier 
church  of  St.   Reparata  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,    Giotto ,    Taddeo 
Gaddiy    Andrea    Orcagna j    and   Lorenzo   di   Filippo.     The   dome 
added  in  1421  — 36  by  Filippo  Brunellesco,   a  masterly  structure, 
surpasses  in  height  (300  ft.,   with  the  lantern  352  ft.)  the  domes 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  (ascent,   see  p.  332).     The 
church,   a  grand  example  of  Italian  Gothic,    1851/2  yds.   in  length, 
114  yds.   (across  the  transepts)  in  breadth,    is  one  of  the  most 
admired  in  Italy.     The  facade  was  begun  by  Arnolfo ,  but  in  1332 
his  successor   Oiotto  designed  a   new    and   more   imposing  plan 
(of  which  copies  still  exist ,  e.  g.  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Marco, 
5th  lunette  from  the  entrance  on  the  r.)  and  executed  one  half 
of  it  himself.     In  1588  this  work  was  demolished  with   a  view 
to  replacing  it  by  a  new  facade  designed  by  Buontalentij   Doaio, 
Cigoli,  and  others,   but  the  project  was   not   carried   out.     The 
cathedral  (like  S.  Croce,  S.  Lorenzo,  etc.)  was  thus  left  without 
a  facade,  and  was  then  decorated  with  frescoes  by  way  of  supplying 
the  defect,  but  these  have  long  since  disappeared.    In  April,  1860, 
Victor  Emmanuel  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  facade,   but 
no  farther  progress  has  yet  been  made.     The  marble-clad  walls  are 
chaste  in  style  and  of  excellent  workmanship.     The   two  side- 
entrances  and  the  chapels  are  sparingly  ornamented  (lunette  of  the 
2T)d  S.  door,   a  Madonna  with  two  angels,   by   Giovanni  or  Nino 
Pisano^.  The  grand  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  most  impressive, 
although  the  decorations  are  somewhat  scanty  (the  gallery  which 
detracts  from  the  effect  was  probably  a  later  addition).    The  choir, 
instead  of  being  at  the  end  of  the  church,   is  appropriately  placed 
under  the  dome. 

Intjerior.    On  the  entrance-wall  old  frescoes  by  Pewlo  Uccello  (four  pro- 
phets), and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  mosaic,   by    Qaddo   Oaddi; 
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at  the  tides  freaeoes  (angela)  by  StmH  di  Tito^  reatored  In  1842.  —  Tbe  de«i§a 
of  the  coloured  mosaic  pavement  is  attribated  to  Bacdo  cTAgnolo  and 
FraneeMco  da  Sttngallo. 

S.  AisLB.  Monument  of  Filippo  Brunellesco  with  his  portrait  in 
marble,  by  his  pupil  Buggiano.  Monument  of  Gianoczo  Manetti,  attri- 
buted to  DonaUUo.  (r.)  Bust  of  Oiotto  by  Be^udetto  da  MiMjano  ;  (1.)  by 
the  pillar  a  fine  receptacle  for  holy  water  by  Arno\fo  or  GioUo.  (r.j 
Monument  of  Pietro  Famese  by  Jaeopo  Oreagna.  Bust  of  the  learned 
Mamilius  Ficinus,  by  A.  Ftrmeei.  Over  the  following  door  (r.)  tbe  Mau- 
soleum of  Antonio  Qhrso,  Bishop  of  Florence,  by  Tino  di  Gamuino  of  Sieaa, 
with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  in  a  sitting  posture.  By  the  pillar  of  the 
dome,  towards  the  nave,  St.  Matthew,  a  statue  by  Vincenxo  de"  Jiossi,  oppo- 
site to  it  St.  James,  by  Oiaeopo  da  Bansovino, 

S.  Tbamskpt:  r.  St.  Philip,  1.  St.  James  the  Great,  by  Giovanni  Ba»- 
dini.  Each  of  the  four  side-chapels  is  adorned  with  two  saints,  painted 
al  fresco  by  Bicei  di  Lortnxo.  The  stained  glass  windows  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  at  Liibeck  in  148i  by  the  Florentine  D<»nenico  lAvi  da 
GambaBii^  from  designs  by  Ohiberti  and  Donaiello.  —  Over  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  a  bas-relief  CAscension)  by  Luea  della  Robbia. 

In  the  Navi£,E.  branch,  statues  of  (r.)  St.  John,  (1.)  St.  Peter  by  Bene- 
detto da  Roveztano.  Beneath  the  altar  of  the  Tribuna  (or  chapel)  of  St. 
Zenobius  is  the  shrine  containing  the  relies  of  the  saint,  in  bronze,  by 
Lorenzo  Ohiberti  (1440).  Last  Supper  on  a  golden  ground,  painted  ^a  tem'- 
pera'  by  Giovanni  Baldueci.  On  the  r.  St.  Matthew  by  Donatello^  on  the 
1.  St.  Mark  by  Niccolb  Aretino. 

The  octagonal  Cuoik,  constructed  of  marble  from  designs  by  Gittliano 
di  Baccio  iTAgnolo^  is  adorned  with  basreliefs  by  Bandinelli  (with  the 
initials  B.  B.  and  date  1555)  and  bis  pupil  Qiopanni  delV  Opera.  Behind 
the  high  altar  an  unfinished  group  (Entombment)  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  paintings  in  the  octagonal  dome ,  begun  in  1572  by  Vasari^ 
and  continued  by  Federigo  Zuccheri  (prophets,  etc.)  are  not  easilr 
distinguished. 

Bronze  door  of  the  K.  Sacristy  by  Luca  della  Robbia  and  Maso  di 
Bartolommeo.  Above  it  a  basrelief  in  terracotta  (Resurrection)  by  the 
former.  In  this  sacristy  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  sought  refuge  in  1478,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  to  which  his  brother  Julias 
fell  a  victim. 

N.  Transept.  The  Tribuna  della  S.  Croce  contains  statues  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Thomas  by  Andrea  Fertucci.  In  the  chapels  frescoes  by 
Lorenzo  di  Bieci.  The  ten  stained  glass  windows  are  by  Lor.  Ohiberti.  la 
the  centre  of  the  tribune  is  a  round  marble  slab  covered  with  wooden 
planks,  placed  here  about  the  year  1450  by  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Paolo  Toscanelli  of  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  making  solar  observations 
through  a  corresponding  aperture  in  the  lantern.  In  1755  P.  Leonardo 
Ximenes  added  a  graduated  dial  in  order  to  admit  of  more  accurate 
observations ,  as  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  dome 
records. 

N.  Aisle.  By  the  side-door  is  a  ^portrait  of  Dante,  with  a  view  of 
Florence  and  scene  from  the  Divine  Comedy,  painted  on  wood  by 
Domenieo  di  Michelino  in  1465  by  command  of  the  republic.  Then 
Arnolfo,  with  the  design  for  the  cathedral,  a  medallion  in  high  relief  by 
Bartolini  (1488).  Statue  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  secretary  of  state,  by  Do- 
natello.  Bust  of  the  musician  Antonio  Squarclalupi  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Dome  (p.  331)  is  very  interesting,  both  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  its  construction ,  and  for  the  *view  (more 
extensive  than  from  the  Campanile,  see  below).  Entrance  by  a  door  in 
the  r.  aisle  (opened  by  the  sacristan  j  attendant  1  fr.)  j  easy  ascent  of  463 
steps  to  the  upper  gallery,  whence  the  adventurous  visitor  may  clam- 
ber up  a  ladder  of  57  steps  more  to  the  cross  on  the  summit. 

The  Opbba  del  Duomo  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  opposite  the  choir, 
contains  several  sculptures  and  the  silver  altar  mentioned  at  p.  331. 
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^~    The  *Campaaile,  or  bell-tower,  begun  by  Giotto  in  1334  and 
completed  after  Ms  deatb  (1336)  by  his  snecessor  Taddeo  Qaddi^ 
a  square  structure  in  the  style  of  the  cathedral,  292  ft.   in  height, 
recently  restored,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  existing  works 
of  the  kind.     It  consists  of  four  storeys,  the  lowest  of  which  is 
richly  decorated  with  reliefs  and  statues.     The  windows,  which 
increase  in   size   with  the   different  storeys,    are  enriched   with 
beautiful  tracery  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style.     On  the  W.  side  are 
statues  of  the  four  Evangelists  by  Donaiello  (*St.  Matthew,  the 
finest)  and  Oiovanni  de'  Rossi ;  on  the  S. ,  four  prophets  by  Andrea 
Pisano  and  Oiottino ;  on  the  E. ,   four  patriarchs  by  Donaiello  and 
Niccollf  Aretino ;  on  the  N. ,  four  sibyls  by  Luca  della  Rohhia  and 
Nanni  di  Bartolo.      Beneath  these  are  bas-reliefs   designed  by 
Giotto  J   executed  by  Andrea  Pisano  and  Luca  della  Robbia :  the  7 
cardinal  virtues,  7  works  of  mercy,  7  beatitudes,  and  7  sacraments ; 
in  the  lower  series  is  represented  the  development  of  mankind 
from  the  Creation  to  the  climax  of  Greek  science.     It  is  ascended 
by  a  good  stair  of  414  steps  (fee  for  1 — 2  pers.   1  fr.).      Beau- 
tiful view  from  the  top,   embracing  the  valley  in  which  the  city 
lies,    the  neighbouring  heights,    studded  with  villas  and  richly 
cultivated,   and  the  mountains  to  the  N.,   S.,   and  E.      At  the 
summit  are  seen  the  pillars  on  which,   according  to  Giotto's  plan, 
a  spire  of  100  ft.  (?)  was  to  have  risen,   but  the  project  was 
abandoned  by  Gaddi. 

Opposite  the  8.  side  of  the  Campanile  is  the  Church  of  the 
Miserioordia  (PI.  27),  founded  in  1244,  belonging  to  the  long 
established  order  of  brothers  of  charity,  who  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  streets  garbed  in  their  black  robes,  with  cowls  covering  the 
head  and  leaving  apertures  for  the  eyes  only,  while  engaged  in  their 
missions  of  mercy.  It  contains  a  Madonna  and  St.  vSebastian  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  the  Plague  of  1348  by  Lodovico  da  Cigoli, 
and  other  pictures. 

Opposite  the  campanile  is  the  Canonry  (Casa  dei  Canonici), 
erected  in  1827  by  Gaetano  Baccani^  with  the  statues  of  Amolfo  del 
Cambio,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  and  Filippo  Brunellesco, 
both  by  Luigi  Pampaloni  (1830).  In  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
following  houses  (No.  29)  is  built  the  Sasso  di  Dante,  a  stone  on 
which  the  great  poet  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  sit  on  summer 
evenings. 

Quitting  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  (p.  318),  we  follow  the 
Via  de'  Gondi  to  the  r.  (at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Pal.  Gondi, 
erected  by  Gluliano  da  Sangallo,  with  a  fine  court),  cross  the  Piazea 
S.  Fireme  to  the  1.,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  reach  the 
Palazzo  del  Podestti,  commonly  known  as  *II  Bargello  (PI.  39), 
erected  about  the  year  1250  for  the  Podesthy  or  chief  magistrate  of 
Florence,  and  altered  in  1373.  This  imposing  structure,  which 
had  been  used  as  a  prison  since  the  16th  cent.,  and  was  totally 
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disflgnred  in  the  interior^  was  jadieionsly  restored  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Dante  Exhibition  in  1865,  and  destined  for  the  new 
*Ha>tioiial  Xiuieniii»  illustrative  of  the  medisBval  and  modern 
history  of  Italian  culture  and  art.  Part  of  the  collection,  which  is 
still  in  course  of  formation,  belongs  to  the  state,  and  part  to  private 
individuals,  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  uniformly  valu- 
able. It  contains  several  admirable  works,  such  as  the  Renaissance 
bronzes  formerly  in  the  Ufflzi.  The  Inspector  Cav.  CavaleaseUe 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  new  history  of  Italian  painting. 
Entrance  from  the  Via  Ghibellina,  daily  10 — 4,  1  fr.,  on  Sundays 

gratis. 

We  first  enter  the  pictureaqne  Coubt,  embellished  with  the  annori»I 
bearings  of  former  Podesta's.    —   The  Geound  Floor   contains  (to  the  r.) 
a  valuable  collection  of  weapons,  comprising  an  interesting  monster  can- 
non in  bronze  of  the  16th  cent,  with  the  arms  of  the  Medici.  —  A  hand- 
some stair  ascends  to  the  first  floor.     The  Vestibule  contains  a  bell  cast 
by  Bartolommeo  Pisano  in  1228.      I.   Sa.loon.    Sculptures  in  marble,  most 
of  them  from  the  Palazzo  Vecchio:  1st  wall  on  the  1.,  Baccio  BandindU, 
Orand-duke  Cosmo  I.  *,  Bandinelti,  Adam  and  Eve ;   Vineemo  de"  Jtotsi  (Ist 
and  2nd  wall),   a  series  of  sculptures    representing  the  combata  of  Her- 
cules;  3rd  wall,  Oiambologna,  Virtue  triumphant;  adjoining  it,    *Miehad 
Angela's  Dying  Adonis,  bust  of  Brutus  (unfinished),  and  '  Victory*,  an   old 
man  fettered  by  a  youth,  also  unfinished,  perhaps  destined  for  l&e  monu- 
ment of  Julius  II,  at  Rome;  4th  wall,  Hercules  and  Nessus,  Hercules  and 
Hippolyta,  by  Vine,  de"  Rossi.  —  II.  Saloon  :  ancient  furniture  and  crystal 
(private  property).  —  III.  Saloon:  fine  collection  of  fayence,  formerly  in 
the  Uffizi;  the  objects  specially  worthy  of  notice  are  in  the  glaas-cabinets 
in  the  middle,  many  of  them  from  paintings   by  Raphael ,   and   once  the 
property  of  the  della  Rovere  family.  —   IV.  Saloon,  originally  a  chapel, 
but  for  centuries  a  dingy  prison,  adorned  with  *frescoe8  by  Giotto:  on  the 
window- wall  Paradise ,  with  a  portrait  of  Dante  as  a  youth  (beneath  it 
r.  a  Kadonna  and  1.  St.  Jerome  by  Rid.  Qhirlandnio) ;   on   the   entrance- 
wall,  almost  obliterated,  the  Infernal  regions;  at  the  side,  the  history  of 
St.  Maria  iEgyptiaca  and  Mary  Magdalene,  much  damaged.  —  V.  Saloon. 
carving  in  ivory,  statuettes,  etc. ;  in  the  centre,  cabinets  with  fine  crystal 
of  the  16th  cent. ;  r.,  a  very  artistic  piece  of  modern  wood-carving.  (The 
door  on  the  1.  in   this   saloon   leads   to   the  second  floor,  see  below.)  — 
VI.  Saloon  (and  the  7th  contain) :  bronzes  from  the  Uffizi.  In  the  centre : 
*Donatello,  David ;  by  the  walls,  anatomical  statuettes  in  wax  and  bronze 
by  Luigi  (Hgoli;  a  cabinet  with  *bronze  statuettes  from  the  antique  and 
Renaissance  works ;  figures  of  animals,  including  a  dog  in  relief  by  Benv. 
Cellini;  Juno,  by  Oiambolognai^).   —  VII.  Saloon:   In  the  centre:   Dona- 
tella^ figure  of  a  child;  *Qiambologna,  a  celebrated  Mercury;   Andr.  Verroc- 
chio^  David.      By  the  walls:   1.  Portrait-statue;  lid  of  a  box  by  Michael 
Angelo ;  Benv.  Cellini,  Colossal  bust  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  in  bronze 
and  a  model  in  wax  and  bronze  for  his  Perseus  (p.  319) ;  Battle  by  Bertotdo. 
Opposite  the  entrance- wall :  Abraham's  Sacrifice  by  Lor.  OMberti ,  and  the 
same  by  Fil-  Brunelleseo,  specimens  produced  in  their  competition  for  the 
execution  of  the  gates  of  tiie  baptistery  (p.  330).  Under  these :  Lor.  Vecehietta 
(d.  1482)  recumbent  statue  of  Marziano  Soccino  in  bronze ;  then  Thetis,  Venus, 
Vulcan, 'several  well-executed  birds,  and  a  bust  of  Mich.  Angelo,  all  of  the 
School  of  Oiambologna;  also  a  number  of  small  copies  of  celebrated  sculptures. 
—  We  now  return  to  the  5th  Saloon  and  ascend  to  the  upper  storey.     Ist 
Room.    On   the   walls    interesting   frescoes   by  Andr.  del  Castagno  (about 
1450),  transferred  to  canvas,  the  most  remarkable  being  eight   portrait- 
figures  (e.  g.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  etc.),  formerly  in  the  Villa  Pan- 
dolflni  at  Legnaia;    a  Pieta  by  D.  Ohirlandajo;   also  a  collection  of  fur- 
niture, seals,  and  a  beautiful   'angel  musician **,   a  statuette  in  marble  by 
ITiecolb  Pisano  Ci).  —  2nd  Boov.     ^Terracottas  by  Lwa  dsUa  B^bbia  and 
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his  school ;  h«&d  of  John  the  Bm^^^^^  ^7  I>onatello ;  several  sculptures  by 
Jfino  da  FietoU;  three  frescoes  by  OxoUino.  —  The  cabinet  beyond  this 
contains  handsome  old  furniture  (private  property).  —  A  Cabinet  ad- 
joining the  1st  Boom  contains  two  *  Stained-glass  Windows ,  representing 
the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  latter  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Leo  X.,  from  designs  by  Luca  Signorelli^  or  one  of  his  pupils 
(beginning  of  16th  cent.) ;  they  were  formerly  in  the  cathedral  at  Cor- 
tona,  and  have  been  described  by  Vasari.  —  On  the  r.  and  1.  of  this 
cabinet  are  two  rooms  containing  weapons ,  curious  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments, etp.,  most  of  which  are  private  property. 

Opposite,  in  the  Via  del  Proconsolo,  Is  the  church  of  La  Badia 
(PI.  4 ;  entrance  to  the  1.  in  the  passage),  erected  in  1625  by 
Segaloni,  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  13th  cent,  by  Amolfo, 
with  a  beautiful  wooden  ceiling,  also  by  Segaloul,  and  a  door  by 
Benedetto  da  RovezzanOy  1495.  It  contains  the  *Monument  of 
Bernardo  Ouigni  (1466)  and  (1.)  the  tombstone  of  Margrave  Hugo 
of  Anderburg  (14^1),  both  by  Mine  da  Fiesole,  and  a  Madonna 
appearing  to  St.  Bernard  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1480).  The  elegant 
campanile  is  also  worthy  of  notice.     The  court  is  uninteresting. 

Following  the  Via  Ghibellina  from  the  Bargello,  we  reach  a 
building  on  the  r. ,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Teatro  Pagliano 
(PL  103).  In  the  entrance  to  it  (No.  83  in  the  street),  a  lunette 
of  the  first  stair  is  adorned  with  a  Fresco  of  the  middle  of  the 
14th  cent.,  representing  the  'Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens 
(p. 316)  from  Florence  on  the  festival  of  St.  Anne,  1343',  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  view  it  contains  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
The  lunette,  which  is  closed,  is  opened  on  application  to  the 
custodian  of  the  theatre  (50  c). 

In  the  *Piaiia  fl.  Croce  (PI.  E,  5),  one  of  the  largest  in 
Florence,  to  which  many  reminiscences  from  the  earlier  history 
of  the  city  attach,  rises  *Da]it6'8  Xonument  (PI.  85) ,  by  Pazzi, 
inaugurated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  oOOth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  poet,  14th  May,  1865,  a  statue  19ft.  in  height 
OH  a  pedestal  23  ft.  high,  the  corners  of  which  are  adorned  with 
four  shield-bearing  lions.  Round  the  pedestal  below  are  the  arms 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 

To  the  r.  is  the  Palazzo  deW  Antella  (now  del  Borgo)  (PI.  58), 
with  facade  decorated  with  frescoes  and  constructed  in  1620  within 
the  short  space  of  27  days,  by  Oiovanni  da  8.  Giovanni  and  five 
or  six  other  masters. 

The  church  of  *8.  Crooe  (PI.  7),  a  cruciform  basilica  borne 
by  columns,  was  begun  in  1294,  from  a  design  by  Amolfo  del 
CambiOy  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  Franciscans,  completed  in 
1442,  and  consecrated  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  presence  of  Pope 
Eugene  FV.  The  front  alone  remained  uncompleted,  but  the  old 
design  of  Sknone  PollaJuolOy  surnamed  Cronaca,  was  at  length 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  facade 
laid  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1857.  The  work  was  skilfully  executed 
by  the  architect  Nicolo  Mataa  and  consecrated  in  1863.    The  tower 
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has  also  been  well  restored.  The  Iktbriob,  consisting  of  nave  and 
aisles  163  yds.  in  length,  and  each  9  yds.  in  width  and  65  ft.  iu 
height,  with  a  transept  14  yds.  in  width,  and  open  roof,  rests  on 
14  octagonal  pillars  at  considerable  intervals,  and  produces  an 
impressive  effect,  enhanced  by  its  numerous  monuments  of 
celebrated  men.  This  church  may  be  termed  the  Pantheon  of  modem 
Italy,  and  its  interest  is  greatly  increased  by  the  frescoes  of  Oiotto 
which  were  discovered  within  the  last  twenty  years  under  the 
white^wash.  In  1566  Qiorgio  V<Mari^  by  order  of  Cosmo  I.,  made 
several  alterations  on  the  altars,  which  however  haxdly  jtccord  with 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  interior. 

S.  Aisle.  At  the  entrance,  small  honorary  monument  fo  Manitiy  with 
portrait-bnst  (his  tomb  at  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  p.  206).  On  tbe  r.,  farther 
on,  ^Tornb  of  Michael  Angc^Io  whose  remains  repose  beneath  (d.  at  RcMte,  1064), 
erected  in  1570,  the  bust  by  Baiiisia  Lorengi^  the  jpalnting  and  sculptom 
by  Giovanni  delV  Opera^  Lorenzi^  and  Valeria  Cioli.  Honorary  monument 
to  Dante  (interred  at  Ravenna,  p.  262),  by  St^ano  Ricci,  erected  in  18S9. 
Alfieri  (d.  1803),  by  Cf  nova  (erected  by  his  friend  the  Couatesa  oC  Alliany). 
^Marble  pulpit,  by  the  pillar  to  the  1.,  with  five  reliefs ,  ^d  five  alle- 
gorical figures  by  Benedetto  da  Jlfajano.  Macchiavelli  (d.  tS2t),  by  Inno- 
etnzo  Spinazzij  erected  in  1787,  with  inscription,  Tanto  nomim  niMum  pm- 
eioifium.  The  learned  Lanzi  (d.  1810)^  Benedicto  de"  Gavalcaati,  above 
it  a  relief  by  Donatella ;  Leonardo  Bruni  (d.  1444) ,  sumamed  Aretiao 
from  his  birth-place,  by  Bernardo  Rossellino;  above  it  a  Madonna,  baa- 
relief  by  Andr.  del  Verrocchio.  The  naturalist  Mieheli ;  Leopoldo  NoMli ; 
opposite,  in  front  of  the  last  pillar  towards  the  nave ,  Yincenso  degli  Al- 
bert! (minister  of  Leopold  I.),  by  Emiiia  SantareUi. 

S.  Tbansept.  At  the  comer:  Monument  of  Principe  Nerl  CSorsisi 
(d.  1859)  by  Fantachiotti^  recently  erected.  The  chapel  of  the  Castellani, 
or  del  S.  Sagramento  (Ist  on  the  r.)  is  adorned  with  frescoes  on  the  r. 
from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  and  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  1.  from  that 
of  SS.  John  and  Antony  by  Agnolo  Oaddi;  on  the  r.  and  1.  two  monks, 
life  size  ,  by  the  delta  Rabhias ;  over  the  altar  a  crucifix  ascribed  to 
Oiotto;  on  the  1.  the  ^Monument  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  (d.  18SM), 
widow  of  the  young  Pretender,  by  Luigi  (jHowmmoni^  the  two  anyala  aad 
bas-relief  by  SantareUi.  Farther  on ,  Cappella  Baronzelli ,  now  C^iugai, 
with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Oaddi.  Over  the  altar  a  Pieta  in  marble  by  Ban- 
dinelli.  Altar-Piece,  ^Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  saints  and  angels, 
by  Oiotto;  r.,  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  by  Vincenzo  Pwugino.  -^  The  door 
of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  next  reached  \  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  the  chapel  of  the  Medicis,  with  bas-reliefs  by  Luca  della  12o6Ma, 
and  marble  ciborium  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  sacristy  (first  door  to  the 
1.  in  the  corridor)  contains  frescoes;  on  the  wall  to  the  r.  scenes  from 
the  Passion  by  Niccold  di  Pieiro  Oerini.  The  Cappella  Binuccini  (separated 
from  the  sacristy  by  an  iron  railing)  is  adorned  with  altar,  ceiling,  and 
mural  paintings  by  Giovanni  da  Milano  (1379).  (The  last  door  to  the  r. 
leads  to  the  cloi liters ;  knock  at  the  sacvlaty-door ,  the  first  oa  the  1.;  a 
custodian  shows  the  Cappella  dei  Pazzi  and  the  refectory;  the  direct 
entrance  to  the  cloisters  is  from  the  Piazza,  p.  337.)  —  The  chapel  to  Uie 
r.  in  tbe  church  on  leaving  the  corridor  contains  frescoes  by  Giovanni 
da  8.  Giovanni.  —  The  3rd  chapel  belongs  to  the  Buonaparte  family; 
monument  (I.)  of  Carlotta  Buonaparte  (d.  1830)  and  (r.)  that  of  Julia 
Clary-Buonaparte  (d.  1845),  by  Bartolini.  In  the  Cappella  Peruzzi  (the  4th), 
*God  the  Father  with  the  Madonna,  St.  Roch ,  and  St.  Sebastian ,  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  del  8arto;  the  **frescoes  on  the  walls,  representing  Uie 
history  of  (r.)  John  the  Baptist,  and  (1.)  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  arf 
among  the  finest  of  OioUo^s  works.  The  Cappella  Bardi  (the  5th)  also 
ConUins  *frcscoes  by  him  (restored)  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assiai ; 
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the  altar-piece  (covered)  represents  the  same  saint,  taken  from  life  by 
Cimabue  (f). 

The  Choik  is  adorned  with  ♦frescoes  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (middle  of  the 
14th  cent.),  representing  the  legend  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  and  on 
the  ceiling  the  four  Evangelists  and  saintfl.  The  high  altar  was  executed 
from  a  design  by   Vasari. 

N.  Transept.  In  the  3rd  chapel  modem  frescoes  in  the  lunette,  oil- 
paintings  at  the  sides,  by  Luigi  Sabatelli  and  his  sons,  representing  the 
Miracles  of  St.  Antony,  etc.  In  the  4th  chapel  frescoes  by  Bernardo 
Daddi ;  over  the  altar  Madonna  with  saints ,  of  the  school  of  Luca  delta 
Rohbia.  In  the  5th  chapel  frescoes  by  QioUino ,  Conversion  of  the  Emp. 
Constantine  and  Miracles  of  St.  Sylvester  ;  monument  of  Uberto  de'  Bardi, 
vriih.  frescoes  (Last  Jugdment  and  Entombment)  by  Qiottino  or  Taddeo 
Oaddi.  The  Cappella  Niccolini  ,  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  transept 
(closed),  constructed  by  Antonio  Dosto,  contains  no  objects  of  interest.  — 
In  the  following  chapel  a  monument  of  the  architect  Alessandro  G-alilei, 
by  Tieeiati;  crucifix  by  Donatello.  —  In  the  side-chapel  the  monument 
of  Princess  Sophia  Czartoryska  (d.  1859)  by  Bartolini.  —  Farther  on, 
monument  of  the  composer  L.  Cherubini  (born  at  Florence  1760,  d.  1842) 
by  Pantacchiotti^  erected  in  1859. 

N.  Aisle.  Tomb  of  the  engraver  Raphael  Morghen  (d.  1833),  by  Fan- 
tacchiotti.  On  the  opposite  pillar  the  monument  of  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect Leo  Battista  Alberti,  erected  by  the  last  of  his  family,  a  group  by 
Bartolini^  the  master's  last  work,  and  unAnished.  *CarIo  Mar7.uppini 
(d.  1450),  by  Desiderio  da  Seitignano.  Vittorio  Fossombroni  (minister,  d. 
1844),  by  Bartolini.  Angelo  Tavanti  (minister,  d.  1781).  Giovanni  Lami 
(d.  1770),  by  Spinazzi.  On  the  pillar  Piet^,  a  painting  by  Angelo  Bron- 
zino.  Monument  of  the  jurist  Pompeo  Signorini  (d.  1812)  ,  by  Stefano 
Riea.  ^Galileo  Galilei  (d.  1642) ,  by  Oiulio  Foggini.  Adjoining  the 
entrance  the  monument  of  the  naturalist  Targioni  Toz/.etti.  —  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave  near  the  choir  the  marble  tomb  of  John  Catrick, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1419  when  on  an  embassy  from 
King  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V. 

The  Cloisters,  erected  by  Amolfo  del  CambiOy  contain  old 
monuments  of  the  Alamanni,  Pazzi,  and  della  Torre  families,  as 
veil  as  modem  works  by  Costolij  Santarelli^  Bartolini,  etc. ;  in  the 
centre  God  the  Father,  a  statue  by  Bandinelli.  On  the  r.  is  the 
*Chapel  of  the  Pazzi^  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  polygonal 
flat  dome,  erected  by  Brunellesco,  a  beautiful  Renaissance  work. 
Obliquely  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloisters,  is  the 
old  Refectory  (entered  by  the  large  door),  containing  a  Last  Supper 
attributed  by  Vasari  to  Giotto  (?),  and  by  Crowe  to  Taddeo  Gaddi; 
the  Crucifixion  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  Franciscans  'and  the 
legend  of  St.  Francis  by  pupils  of  Giotto  (ac^cording  to  Crowe,  by 
Niecolb  di  Pietro  G&rvni).  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
was  abolished  by  Grand-duke  Peter  Leopold ,  once  held  its  sittings 
here.  An  adjoining  room  (to  which  a  few  steps  ascend  opposite 
the  door)  contains  a  •Miracle  of  St.  Francis  (multiplication  of  tlie 
loaves),  a  fresco  by  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
painter.  This  large  apartment  is  to  be  adorned  with  a  number  of 
other  frescoes.  On  the  floor  are  at  present  a  Madonna  suckling  the 
Child  and  an  angel  from  the  monastery  del  Frati  Ognissanti,  attri- 
buted to  Taddeo  Gaddi.  The  new  entrance  to  the  cloisters  is  from 
the  Piazza,  to  the  r.  of  the  church. 

No.  9  in  the  Via  dei  Malcontenti,  which  leads  to  the  N.  past  S. 
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Croce,  is  the  PalaiBO  Berte  (PI.  60),  which  contains  a  valuahle 
collection  of  pictures ,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Guadagni  near  S. 
Spirito  (shown  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  10 — 3,  fee  1  fr., 
hut  temporarily  closed).  The  3rd  Room  contains  the  most  im- 
portant works:  Tiniofetto .,  Portrait;  Salvaior  Bosa,  *  Sermon  on 
the  Jordan,  and  *BaptiBm  of  Christ.  —  In  the  viciirity  is  the  Oal- 
leria  Buonarroti  (see  p.  350). 

Quitting  the  Piazza  delDuomo  (p.  333)  by  the  Via  de'  Servi,  we 
pass  the  handsome  Palazzo  Manelli  (formerly  Ricci^  then  Riccardi; 
PI.  74),  erected  by  Buontalenti  in  1565,  and  reach  the  handsome 

*Piaaia  della  88.  Annunziata,  embellished  with  two  singular 
fountains  by  Pietro  Tacca^  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  grand- 
duke  Ferdinand  I.,  by  Qiovanni  da  Bologna  (his  last,  but  not  best 
work ;  he  died  in  1608,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age),  erected  in  1606, 
and  cast  of  metal  captured  from  the  Turks;  the  pedestal  was 
adorned  in  1640,  under  Ferdinand  II.  On  the  r.  side  of  the  piazza 
rises  the  *Spedale  degli  Innocenti,  or  Foundling  Hospital  (PL  92\ 
erected  in  1421  from  the  designs  of  Bruntllesco  and  his  pupil 
Francesco  della  Lutm,  with  charming  infants  in  swaddling  clothes 
between  the  arches,  by  Luea  della  Robbia.  Frescoes  beneath  the 
portico  by  Poccetti;  the  busts  of  the  four  Medicis,  Cosmo  I.,  Fran- 
cesco I.,  Ferdinando  I.  and  Cosmo  II.,  by  Sermei,  pupil  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna.  To  the  1.  in  the  court,  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  church,  an  •Annunciation  by  Luca  della  Robbia.  The  Church  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  (restored  in  1786)  contains  an  altar-piece 
(covered),  the  •Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Domenico  Qhirlanda^o 
(1488).  —  Opposite  the  Spedale  is  the  brotherhood  Servi  di  8. 
Maria,  similar  in  style  to  the  hospital ,  erected  by  Antonio  da  8. 
Gallo.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the  piazza  rises  the  old  church  of 

•SS.  Annoniiata  {Basilica  Parrochiale  e  Convento  della  San- 
tissima  Armunziata  Servi  di  Maria;  PI.  2),  founded  in  1250,  but 
frequently  altered  and  redecorated  at  subsequent  periods.  Hand* 
some  portico  with  three  doors ,  probably  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo ; 
that  on  the  W.  leads  to  the  monastery  and  the  cloisters,  that  in  the 
centre  to  the  church ,  the  third  to  the  chapel  of  the  Pucci ,  founded 
1300,  restored  1615,  which  contains  a  St.  Sebastian  by  Antonio  da 
Pollajuolo  (shown  only  by  special  permission  of  the  family). 
Over  the  central  door  a  mosaic  by  David  del  Ghirlandajo,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation. 

A  kind  of  anterior  court,  which  is  first  entered,  also  erected  by  Ant. 
Sangallo  y  and  completed  by  Caccini  shortly  after  1600,  is  adorned  with 
•Frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  pupils.  On  the  r.  the  Assumption,  by 
Rosso  Fiorentino;  Visitation,  by  Pontormo;  Kuptials  of  Mary,  by  Francia- 
Mgio;  *Nativity  of  Mary,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  *Arrival  of  the  Magi,  by 
the  same  master.  Farther  on,  1.  of  the  entrance,  Nativity,  by  Alestio 
BaldoviHetti;  Investiture  of  S.  Filippo,  by  Coaimo  Roselli;  *S.  Filippo 
giving  his  garment  to  a  sick  man,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  monument  and 
bust  of  Andrea,  by  O.  Caccini;  *Qambler  struck  by  lightning  and  S.  Fi- 
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lippo,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  *Gure  of  a  man  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit, 
*I>eath  of  S.  Filippo  and  miracles  wrought  by  bis  robes,  both  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

The  Interior,  consisting  of  nave  with  transepts  and  two  series  of 
cb&pels,  and  covered  with  a  dome,  is  adorned  with  a  large  ceiling-paint- 
ing of  the  Assumption  by  Ciro  Ferri  (1670).  Chapels  on  the  right:  1st, 
frescoes  by  Matieo  Rosetti;  4th,  on  the  1.  the  monument  of  the  engraver 
Giovita  Garavaglia  (d.  18S5),  by  Lorenzo  Ifencini.  Over  an  altar  to  the  1. 
in  the  S.  transept  a  Pietk  by  Baecio  Bandinelli,  who  is  buried  beneath  it 
with  his  wife.  The  great  rotunda  of  the  choir,  designed  by  Leo  Battista 
Albertiy  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Volterrano  (1683)  and  Ultvelli^  is  pecu- 
liar. To  the  1.  at  the  entrance  is  the  monument  of  Angelo  Harai-Mediei 
by  Franeeteo  SangaUo  (1546).  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  r.  the  Nuptials 
of  St.  Catharine  by  BiliverU.  The  5th  chapel  contains  a  crucifix  and  six 
reliefs  from  the  Passion  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna  and  his  pupil  Franca- 
villa^  with  the  monument  of  the  former;  in  the  6th  chapel  a  Resurrection 
by  Bronzino;  in  the  7th  a  ^Madonna  with  saints,  by  Pietro  Perugino.  In 
the  1st  chapel  of  the  nave ,  after  the  choir  is  quitted :  Assumption ,  by 
Pietro  Perugino  (or  Alberiinellil).  In  the  3rd  chapel  the  Last  Judgment, 
copied  from  Michael  Angelo's  picture  at  Rome  by  Alezzandro  Allori. 
Frescoes  by  the  same.  The  Cappella  delta  Vergine  Annunziata  in  the  nave 
to  the  1.  of  the  entrance,  covered  with  a  kind  of  canopy,  erected  in  1448 
by  Pagno  di  Capo  Portigiani  from  JUiehelotzo^s  design,  and  sumptuously 
decorated  with  silver  and  gold  by  subsequent  princes  (reliefs  in  silver 
by  Rigetti)^  contains  a  ^miraculous^  and  highly  revered  picture  of  the 
Virgin  behind  the  altar,  a  fresco  of  the  13th  century^  Over  the  altar  a 
bust  of  the  Saviour  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

A  door  in  the  N.  transept  leads  to  the  Cloiiters;  over  it  is  a  ^fresco 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto^  the  Madonna  del  Sacco  (1526).  Beneath  it  is  the 
monument  of  the  Falconieri,  the  founders  of  the  church.  On  the  same 
side  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the  guild  of  painters  (Cappella  di 
S.  Lttca)y  adorned  with  paintings  by  Q.  Vasari,  Pontormo^  and  others 
(keys  at  the  academy,  see  p.  343). 

The  Via  delta  Sapienza  leads  hence  to  the  Piaxxa  di  S.  Marco 

(PI.  E,  3),  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  general  Fanti^  by  Fedi, 

erected  in  1872..    The  church  of  S.  Xaroo  (PI.  19)  situated  here, 

a  church  without  aisles ,  with  a  flat  ceiling  and  a  dome  over  the 

choir,  was  erected  in  1290. 

iHTBRioR.  Over  the  central  door  Christ,  painted  ^a  tempera''  on  a 
gold  ground,  by  Oiotto.  Right  wall.  1st  altar :  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  be- 
fore the  Crucified,  by  8anti  di  Tito.  2nd  altar:  Madonna  with  saints, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Srd  altar:  Madonna  and  two  saints,  a  mosaic  of 
the  Roman  school.  —  In  the  vestibule  of  the  sacristy  a  statue  of  the 
Risen  Christ,  by  Antonio  I^ovelli.  In  the  sacristy  (erected  by  Miehelozzo) 
a  recumbent  statue  of  St.  Antoninus  in  bronxe,  by  Portigiani.  Annuncia- 
tion by  Fra  Bartolommeo  {7).  Adjoining  the  choir  on  the  1.  is  the  chapel  of 
Prince  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  (d.  1833),  containing  pictures  by  Santi  di 
Tito^  etc.  —  Then  the  Ghafbl  of  St.  Antony  (who  was  once  a  monk  in  this 
monastery)  \  architecture  and  statue  of  the  saint,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
Frescoes  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  with  the  fiineral  obsequies  of  St. 
Antony,  by  Pasiignani.  In  the  picture  on  the  1.,  members  of  the  Medici 
family  are  represented  as  supporting  the  Canopy  in  the  procession;  sta- 
tues of  SS.  Philip,  John,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Antonine  the  Abbot,  Eberhard, 
and  Dominieus,  by  ^aneavilla,  the  bas-reliefs  by  Portigiani;  over  the 
altar.  Conversion  of  Matthew  by  Poppi  (r.),  and  Healing  of  the  leper  by 
Naidini  (1.).  This  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Johannei  Picue  di  Mirandola^  who  died  in  1494  at  the  age  of  31,  and  the 
equally  distinguished  Angem*  Politiantts  (d.  1404),  who  was  a  monk  of 
this  monastery  (between  the  2nd  and  Srd  altars  of  the  1.  wall). 

22* 
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Adjacent  to  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  once  far-famed 
*]CoBaiter7  of  fl.  Xaroo,  now  suppressed  and  fitted  up  as  the  Museo 
Fiorentino  di  8.  Marco  (open  daily,  from  Ist  Oct.  to  31st  March, 
9 — 3,  from  Ist  Apr.  to  30th  Sept.  10 — 4  o'clock;  Sund.  gratis,  at 
other  times  1  fr.).     The  building  was  originally  occupied  by  *SiI- 
vestrine'  monks,  but  was  transferred  under  Cosmo  ^pater  patriae'  to 
the  Dominicans,  who  were  favoured  by  the  Medicis.     In  1436 — -43 
it  was  restored  in  a  handsome  style  from  designs  by  MichelosizOj 
and  shortly   afterwards  decorated   by  Fra  Giovanni  Angelica    da 
Fiesole  (b.  1387,  d.  1455)  with  those  charming  frescoes   which 
to  this  day  are  unrivalled  in  their  pourtrayal  of  profound  and  de- 
voted piety.     The  painter  Fra  Bartolommeo  delta  Porta  (1469 — 
1517)  and  the  powerful   preacher   Girolamo  Savonarola  (burned 
at  the  stake  in  1498,  see  p.  316)  were  also  once  inmates  of  this 
monastery. 

The  Cloistbrs,  which  are  entered  immediately  from  the  street    (for- 
merly from  the  sacristy   of  the  church ,  p.  339)  ,  are  partially  decorated 
with  frescoes  of  the  18th  cent.,  but  these  are  far  surpassed  by  the  nume- 
rous   and    excellent   works    of  the   earlier   masters,    among    which    the 
following  deserve  special  notice:    opposite  the  entrance,   ^Christ   on  the 
Gross,  with  St.  Dominic;  1.,  over  the  door  to  the  sacristy,  *St.  Peter  the 
Martyr,  indicating  the  rule  of  silence  peculiar  to  the   order  by   placing 
his  hand  on  his  mouth;   over  the  door  to  the  chapter-house  (see  below) 
St.  Dominic  with  the  scourge;    over   the  door  of  the   refectory  a  Pieti; 
over  the  entrance  to  the  *foresteria\  or  apartments  devoted  to  hospitality, 
Christ  as  a  pilgrim  welcomed  by  two  Dominican   monks;   over  the   door 
Christ  with  the  wound-prints,  all  by  Fra  Angelico.    Near  the  old  approach 
to  the  upper  floor  (in  the  first  cloister):     Christ  on  the  way  to  Emmans 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo.    The  second  door  in  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
leads  to  the  Chaptsr  Hoube,  which  contains  a  large  ^Crucifixion.  Christ 
between  the  thieves,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  twenty  saints,  all  life-site, 
with  busts  of  seventeen  Dominicans  below,  by  JPVo  Angelieo.    The  door  in 
the  corner  of  the   cloisters   leads   to   the    Orbat  Bbfbgtort  ,   one   of  the 
walls  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  so-called   ^Providenza  (the  brothers 
seated  at  a  table  and  fed  by  two  angels)  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  a  Cru- 
ciAxion.   The  door  next  to  the  chapter- house  leads  to  the  second  monaatery- 
court,  in  the  passage  to  which,  on  the  r.,  is  the  stair  to  the  upper  floor. 
On  the  1^  before  the  stair  is  reached,  is  the  Small  Bbfectort,  containing 
a  *Last  Supper  by  Dom.  del  Ohirlandajo.  —  Upper  Floor.    The  corridor 
and  the  adjacent  cells  are  adorned  with  a  succession  of  frescoea  by  Fra 
Angelico,  and  partly  by  his  pupils.      In   the  Corridor:    *Anniuieiation, 
Christ  on  the  Cross  with  St.  Dominic,   and  an  Enthroned  Madonna  with 
saints.    In  the  Cblls  :    Coronation  of  the  Madonna  by  Christ  and  saints, 
*  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  two  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,    Christ  opening 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  Entombment,  etc.     (Opposite  the  staircase  is  a  cell 
containing  reminiscences  of  St.  Antonine.    The  last  cells  on  the  1.  in  the 
passage  were  once  occupied  by  Savonarola^  and  now  contain  a  modem 
bustj  his  portrait  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  a  copy  of  an  old  picture  repre- 
senting his  execution  (original  at  the  Pal.  Corsini ,  p.  349),  autographs, 
etc. ;  also  two  Madonnas  by  Luca  della  Robbia.      On  the  r.   of  the  stair- 
case is  the  LiBRART,  the  arrangement  of  which   is  incomplete.      Glass- 
cases  in  the  middle  contain  a  number  of  books  of  the  Gospels  with  minia- 
tures, most  of  them  by  Fra  Benedetto,  the  brother  of  Angelico.      On  the 
other  side  of  this  passage  are  two  cells ,  adjoining  those  of  St.  Antonine, 
and  containing  three  small  «panel   pictures   by   Fra  Anifelieo  which  for^ 
merly  adorned  reliquaries  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  representing  an  allegory, 
tbe  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Christ  teaching.     An  adjacent  room 
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contains  the  flags  and  colours  of  all  the  towns  and  corporations  which 
were  represented  at  the  Dante  festival  in  1865. 

The  AccADEHiA  DELLA  Cbusca,  foiinded  in  1582  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  Italian  language ,  and  established  in  part  of  this  building ,  is  now 
publishing  a  large  dictionary  of  the  language,  and  occasionally  holds 
public  sittings. 

On  the  1.  as  the  Via  Ricasoli  is  entered  from  the  Via  della 
Sapienza,  is  (No.  54)  the  entrance  to  the  *Acadein7  of  the  Fine 
Arts  (PI.  37),  open  9 — 3  o'clock  daily,  except  Sundays. 

The  Entbance  Hall  contains  four  bas-reliefs  in  terracotta.,  by  Luca 
della  Bobbia ,  and  bust^  of  great  painters  ,•  in  plaster.  Hence  to  the  r. 
through  a  room  with  casts  of  modem  sculptures  to  the 

*Hall  op  the  Gbeat  Pictures. 

This  collection,  the  third  in  Florence  in  point  of  value  (ranking  after 
those  of  the  UflRzi  and  the  Pitti),  is  very  instructive  owing  to  its  chro- 
nological arrangement.  It  begins  with:  1.  Byzantine  Blagdalene;  2.  Ma- 
donna, by  Cimahue;  3.  St.  Humilitas  of  Faenza,  by  Buj^almaeco;  4 — 13. 
Ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  by  Oiotto  (executed  by  Toddeo 
Oaddi);  thus  leading  by  progressive  steps  to  the  culminating  point  of  the 
art.  Of  the  124  pictures  exhibited  here,  the  following  should  be  particu- 
larly noticed :  15.  Oiotto.  Madonna  with  angels \  18 — 29.  Twelve  small 
secnes  from  the  life  of  (jhrist,  by  the  same  *,  30.  Don  Lorenzo  di  Firenze^ 
Annuneiation ,  with  88.  Catharine,  Antony,  Paul,  and  Francis.  Above: 
31.  Nieeold  di  Pielro  Cermt,  Entombment;  ^32.  Oentile  da  FabrianOy 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  painter's  master-piece,  1423  \  *Si.  Fra  Angelica, 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  36.  Mazaeeio,  Madonna  with  angels;  39.  Andrea 
del  CaMtagno,  John  the  Baptist;  *40.  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  with  saints; 
41.  Coronation  of  Mary,  with  predella,  by  the  same;  43.  Andrea  del  Verroc- 
ehio,  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  urst  angel  in  which  on  the  1.  was  painted  bv 
Leonardo  da  Ftnct,  a  pupil  of  this  master;  Alessandro  Botticelli,  4d. 
Madonna  with  several  saints,  and  47.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  50  Domenico 
Ohirlandajo,  Nativity;  *51.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  l^ativity  (his  finest  work); 
52.  Sandro  Bottic^li,  Madonna  and  saints;  53.  Pietro  Pentgino,  Christ  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives;  *Sb.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with  SS.  Michael, 
Giovanni  Gnaiberto,  Dominicus,  and  Bernard,  brought  from  Vallombrosa, 
painted  in  15(X);  56.  Christ  on  the  Cross,  both  by  Perugino;  57.  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  the  upper  half  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the  lower  hy  Pietro 
Perttffino;  56.  Perugino,  Pietii;  59.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Four  saints;  62.  Two 
angels,  by  the  same;  63.  History  of  four  saints,  by  the  same;  64.  Fra 
Bartolomineo,  Two  Madonnas,  al  fresco;  65.  Fra  Bartolommeo (t),  Madonna 
with  Jesus ,  St.  Catharine ,  and  other  saints ;  66.  Mary  appearine  to  St. 
Bernard,  by  the  same;  67.  Raffaelino  del  Oarbo,  Resurrection  ;  69.  Dead 
Christ,  Madonna,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  other  saints,  designed  by  Fra 
BartdommeOj  and  painted  by  his  pupil  Fra  Paolino  da  Piitoja;  68.  Fra 
Bariolommeo,  St.  Vincent  (adjoining  this  picture  is  the  entrance  to  the 
saloon  with  the  works  of  the  students);  71.  Fra  Paolino  da  Pietoja, 
Madonna  presenting  St.  Thomas  with  her  girdle ;  72.  Mariotto  AtbertinelU, 
Madonna  with  Jesos  and  four  saints ;  73.  Annunciation,  by  the  same,  1510 ; 
75.  Franeeeeo  Oranacei,  Madonna  and  four  saints ;  78.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Five 
heads  of  saints  (that  in  the  centre  supposed  to  be  Savonarola,  next  to  him 
a  Carthusian  monk  with  his  finger  on  his  lips) ;  82.  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Five  saints ;  86.  Cfiovanni  Antonio  Sogliani,  Madonna  enthroned ;  8^.  Angelo 
Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici ;  89.  Alessandro  Allori ,  A  lady  of 
the  Medici  family ;  90.  Michele  di  Ridol/o  del  Ofiirlandajo ,  The  thousand 
martyrs ;  92.  Angelo  Bronxino ,  The  two  Maries  with  the  body  of  (Christ ; 
93.  Alessandro  Allori,  Annunciation  ;  97.  Francesco  Morandini^  Crucifixion  ; 
100.  Santi  di  Tito,  Pieta. 

The  following  rooms,  which  have  a  different  entrance ,  are  generally 
closed,  but  the  cuatodians  are  bound  to  admit  visitors  .between  9  and  3 
o'clock  (fee  optional).  Through  the  library  of  the  Academy  another 
vestibule  is  reached  (from  the  street,  No.  60),  and  we  first  enter  the 
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Hall  op  the  Ancient  Pictdres, 

containing  6U  works,  most  of  them  by  unknown  msgters  of  the  Tiueas 
school  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  less  interesting  than  the  above  to  the 
ordinary  visitor.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  11.  Frcmda  (f)^ 
Madonna  with  saints;  19.  22.  Fra  Angelica,  Two  Madonnas;  *17.  D<m. 
Ohirlandajo,  Madonna  and  four  saints.    Adjacent  is  the 

Hall  of  the  Small  Pictdbxs, 

containing  71  works  of  the  14th — 17th  cent.,  most  of  them  excellent:  3. 
Ascension  and  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Oiotto;  8.  Fra  AngelieOy  Miracle 
wrought  by  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus ;  11,  24.  Life  of  Christ  in  8  pic- 
tures and  35  sections,  by  the  same ;  12.  Fra  Filippo  LippL  Madonna  adoring 
the  Child;  13.  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Nativity,  16.  Fra  Angelico,  History  of  Atc 
martyrs;  *18.  Perugino  (or  Raphael?),  Two  portraits  of  monks;  19.  Fru 
AngelicOy  Six  representations  from  the  legends  of  the  saints;  20.  Madonna 
with  the  Infant  Jesus,  above  it  the  Trinity,  by  the  same ;  27.  Carlo  Bold, 
Portrait  of  Fra  Angelico;  28.  Fra  Bartolommeo ,  Hieronymus  Savonarola 
as  S.  Pietro  Martire;  Fra  Angelico,  36.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  37. 
Crucifixion,  38.  Passion,  below  it  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  40.  Entomb- 
ment, *41.  Last  Judgment,  with  numerous  figures,  49.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
with  his  pupils,  50.  Albertus  Magnus  teaching  theolog>'. 

Sala  DEI  Castoni. 

A  number  of  the  original  designs  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  are 
preserved  here:  1.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  St.  Peter;  2.  Madonna  (della  Oatta), 
copy  from  Raphael;  4.  Fra  Bartolotnmeo.  St.  Paul;  5.  Madonna,  after 
Raphael;  6.  Correggio,  Madonna;  9.  Mary  Magdalene,  10.  St.  Jerome,  11. 
St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  all  by  Fra  Bartolom$neo ;  17.  Andrea  del  £ktrt«. 
Madonna  (in  the  Palazzo  Panciatichi ,  p.  343) ;  21.  Madonna  (del  velo), 
after  Raphael;  18.  Madonna,  22.  St.  Dominicus,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo. 

Ascending  the  stair  to  the  first  floor  we  reach  six  roonos  containing 
pictures  by  modem  Italian  painters  (OalUria  dei  QMadri  Jfodemi  ;  catalogue 
20  c. ;  admission  gratis),  few  of  which  are  worthy  of  mention.  Ante- 
chamber: 1.  Benvenuti,  Madonna;  9.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (both  of  these 
al  fresco).  —  2nd  R. :  C.  Vogel,  9.  Scenes  from  the  Divine  comedy;  12. 
Scenes  from  Faust;  10.  C/in,  Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  from 
Florence.  —  3rd  B. :  Ceutagnola,  Filippino  Lippi  and  his  mistress;  10. 
BeezMoli,  Entry  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Florence ;  16.  Mustini,  Cimodoce  and 
Eudora.  —  4th  B.:  3  Morko,  Harvest;  21.  Marko^  Return  of  Tobias.  — 
6th  £. :  8.  C.  Vogel ,  Jesus  and  the  little  children ;  16.  &N»e«s,  Game  of 
Morra;  17.  Bwxi,  Beading  lesson.  ,—  6th  R. :  19.  Mario,  Landscape;  28. 
Bezguoli,  Portrait  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  a  straight  direction  from  the  entrance  (No.  49)  a  court  is  reached, 
where  several  bas-reliefs  by  Luca  della  Robbia  are  preserved;  cast  of  a 
colossal  horsed  head  from  the  Monte  Cavallo  in  Rome;  original  model 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna;  St.  Matthew, 
just  begun,  by  Michael  Angelo ,  etc.  Then  to  the  r.  through  a  passage 
with  reliefs  in  plaster,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  €Mlerp  of  Statmes, 
a  rich  collection  of  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptures  in  Europe. 
In  the  court  stands  now  the  celebrated  *David  by  Mi^ael  Angelo,  for- 
merly in  the  Plassa  della  Signoria  (p.  319) ;  the  statue  is  covered  by  a  hut 
with  scaffolding  in  the  interior,  so  that  the  aggregate  effect  is  lost,  but  a 
very  interesting  inspection  of  the  details  may  be  made.  A  small  chapel 
with  a  *fresco  by  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni,  representing  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  was  transferred  hither  in  17S8  from  the  garden  of  the  Palaiso 
della  Crocetta.  —  The  Saloon  of  Architecture  contains  designs  by  the  most 
celebrated  architects.  Finally  several  other  apartments  containing  draw- 
ings, pictures,  casts,  etc.  by  modern  artists. 

The  same  building  (entrance  in  the  Via  Alfani)  contains  the  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Florentine  Mosaics  (a  branch  of  industry  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent.),  containing  a  collection  of  the  materials  employed 
and  of  finished  works,  open  daily  except  Sundavs. 
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The  custodian  of  the  Academy  also  keeps  the  keys  of  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Becollets,  or  barefooted  monks  (Chiosiro  delta 
Compagnia  dello  Scalzo),  Via  Cavour  69,  adorned  with  admirable 
*frescoe8  in  grisaille  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (the  5th  and  6th  at  the  end  of  the  wall  on  the  r. 
were  painted  from  del  Sartd's  designs  by  Franciabigio ;  the  rich 
ornamentation  is  by  both  masters).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Casino  Medi- 
ceo  (now  Dogana^  PI.  51),  remodelled  in  1570  by  Buontalenti^ 
where  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco,  and  after  him  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
preserved  a  great  number  of  the  treasures  of  art  which  were  subse- 
quently transferred  by  Cosmo  I.  to  the  gallery  of  the  Ufflzi. 

To  the  1.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Via  Cavour,  is  the  *Falano 
Biccardi  (PI.  83),  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Medici^   which  has 
been   in   possession  of  the  government  since  1814.     It  was  erect- 
ed by  Michelozzo  (who  was  the  tlrst  to  taper  the  rustica  in  its 
different  storeys)  about  1434  under  Cosmo,  'pater  patria',  and  was 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  art  and  science,  where  the  Greek  refugees 
first  met  with  a  hospitable  reception.      Lorenzo  il  Magniflco  was 
born  here  in  1448,  as  well  as  his  sons  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Giu- 
liano.   The  illegitimate  Medici,  Julius,  Hippolytus,  and  Alexander 
subsequently  resided  here,  and  this  family  continued  in  possession 
of  the  palace  until  it  was  sold  by  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  to 
the  Marchese  Gabriello  Riccardi,    who  considerably   extended  it, 
enclosing  within  its  precincts  the  Strada  del  Traditore^  where  on 
7th  Jan.,   1537,  Duke  Alexander  was  assassinated  by  Lorenzino 
de'  Medici.     An  imposing  gateway  leads  to  a  vestibule  and  court, 
where  ancient  busts,  statues,  sarcophagi,  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip- 
tions from  Rome,   etc.  were  placed  by  the  Marchese  Riccardi  in 
1719.     Four  of  the  frames   for  inscriptions  resembling  windows 
were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo.    The  passage  to  the  second  court 
contains  ancient  busts;   the  court  itself   contains  a  fountain  and 
the  statue  of  Duke  Alexander.     Three  stairs  ascend  to  the  upper 
floors,  occupied  by  the  Biblioteca  Riccardiana   and  the  archives. 
The  library,  founded  by  the  Riccardi ,   and  purchased  by  the  state 
in  1812,  comprises  23,000  vols,  and  3500  MSS.,  including  several 
by  Dante ,  Petrarch ,  Macchiavelli ,  Galileo ,  ancient  diptychs,  etc. 
Admission  9 — 3  daily,  except  Sundays  (vacation  10th  Aug.  to  12th 
Nov.).  —  The  private  Chapel  of  the  Medici,  constructed  and  decorat- 
ed by  Michelozzo ,  also  on  tlie  upper  floor  (shown  by  the  custodian 
of  the  Academy,  50  c. ;  abundant  light  necessary)  is  embellished 
with  *frescoes  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli^  representing  the  journey  of  the 
Magi ,  with  numerous  portraits  of  the  Medici.     In  the  Qallery  ad- 
joining the  library'  are  frescoes  (in  honour  of  the  Medici  family) 
and  good  paintings  on  the  mirrors  by  Luca  Giordano^  1683. 

In  this  street  are  also  the  palaces  of  the  Panciatichi  (PI.  76) 
erected  by  Carlo  Fontana  about  1700,  containing  one  of  the  best 
existing  copies  of  Raphael's  Madonna  of   Loreto,    the  original  of 
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which  is  lost;  Covoni  (formerly  Capponi^  by  O.  Silvani^  about 
1660 ),  Pestellini  (formerly  Naldini ;  PL  79\  Pueci  (formerly  Ughi, 
recently  altered  by  Bonaiuti;  PL  82),  Poniatowski  (1740;  PI.  81) 
and  Bartolommei  (formerly  Cappoli  t  Medici^  by  Gherardo  Silvani; 
PL  59),  all  structures  of  considerable  pretension.  Also  the 
Biblioteca  Marueelliana  (PL  43),  founded  in  1703  by  Francesco 
MarucelU  (near  S.  Marco,  open  every  week-day,  10 — ^2). 

Opposite  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  in  the  Via  delle  Cantonelle, 
is  situated  the  church  of  8.  Giovannino  degli  Scolopi  (appertaining 
to  the  Padri  delle  Scuole  Pie),  erected  in  1352,  remodelled  in  1580 
by  B.  Ammanati,  completed  in  1661  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  The  scien- 
tific institutions  of  the  city  are  established  here,  comprising  a  lib- 
rary, observatory,  etc.  The  church  contains  frescoes  and  pictures 
by  Allofi^  Bronzino,  Santi  di  Tiio^  etc. 

Immediately  adjacent,  in  the  Fiazsa  8.  Lorenio  (PL  D,  3),  with 
the  church  of  that  name,  is  the  Bast  di  8.  Lorenzo^  by  Baceio 
Bandinelli,  adorned  with  sculptures  (Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere, 
father  of  the  first  Cosmo ,  triumphing  over  his  enemies).  In  1850 
the  monument  was  restored  and  furnished  with  a  statue  of  Gio- 
vanni, as  the  inscription  records. 

*S.  Lorenio  (PL  17),  founded  in  390,  consecrated  by  St.  Am- 
brose in  393,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  Italy.  In  1423 
it  was  burned  down,  and  in  1425  re-erected  by  the  Medicis  in  the 
late  Romanesque  style,  from  the  designs  of  Filippo  Brunellesco. 
After  his  death  it  was  completed  by  Michael  Angela ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  facade  for  which  he  however  also  prepared  a  design 
in  1514  (still  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti).  He  erected  the 
inner  wall  of  the  fa(;ade,  the  new  sacristy,  and  the  Laurentian 
Library.  The  cloisters  are  attributed  to  Brunellesco.  The  church; 
which  has  recently  been  sumptuously  restored,  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles  with  transept,  surmounted  by  a  dome;  at  the  sides  are  cha- 
pels in  the  form  of  niches.  The  edifice  rests  in  the  interior  upon 
14  lofty  Corinthian  columns  and  2  pillars. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  Aisle  the  *monument  of  the  painter  Benvenuti 
(d.  1844),  by  Thorvaldsen.  *Bas-relief8  on  the  two  pulpits  by  Donaiello 
and  hie  pupil  Bertoldo.  —  S.  Teansept,  side  chapel  r.,  on  the  p.,  Nati- 
vity ,  by  Vosimo  Roselli.  Over  the  altar  of  the  chapel  a  figure  of  Ihe 
Virgin ,  erected  in  1856  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the  cholera 
in  1855. 

From  the  N.  side  of  the  r.  transept  the  New  Sacristy  is  entered  to 
the  1.,  the  Chapel  of  the  Princes  to  the  r.  In  the  church,  at  the  foot  of 
the  high  altar,  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  'Pater  Patrise" 
(d.  1464).  In  the  2nd  chapel  to  the  1.  of  the  choir  the  monument  of  a 
Countess  Moltke  Ferrari-Corbel li ,  by  Dupri  ^  1864.  —  The  Old  Sacsistt 
was  erected  by  Filippo  Brunellesco^  with  polygonal  dome,  and  bronze 
doors,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists  (beneath  the  dome), 
all  by  Donatello\  fountain  probably  by  Brunellesco'^  Nativity,  a  picture 
by  Raffaelino  del  Garho;  to  the  1.  of  the  entrance  the  monument  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Pietro  de'  Medici,  by  Andrea  del  Verrocchio.  In  the  centre  the 
m  arble  monument  of  Giovanni  Averardo  de'  Medici  and  Piccarda  Bueri, 
the  parents  of  Cosmo,  by  Donaiello.    In  the  2nd  chapel  an  Annunciation, 
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by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  —  In  the  N.  Aislb  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
a  large  fresco  by  Angelo  Brongino.  The  adjoining  door  leads  to  the  clois- 
ters and  the  library  (see  below).  In  the  following  chapel,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  by  Sogliani. 

The  **Hew  Sacristy  (Sagrestia  Nttova^  open  8 — 12  and  3 — 4* (2  o'clock, 
Mondays  12 — 2 5  entered  from  the  S.  Transept  of  the  church,  p.  344;  or 
from  the  outside,  in  the  Piazza  della  Consolata  opposite  the  Via  Faenza, 
whence  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  the  princes  is  also  entered;  the  stair 
ascends  to  the  chapel  of  the  princes  to  the  r.,  see  below,  and  to  the  sacristy 
to  the  1.  \  fee  on  leaving),  a  quadrangular  chapel  of  admirable  proportions, 
adorned  with  two  series  of  Corinthian  pilasters  one  above  the  other,  con- 
structed by  Michael  Angelo  in  1523 — 29,  contains  the  celebrated  **Monu- 
ments  of  the  Medicis ,  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  by  order  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  (Giulio  de**  Medici ,  1523 — 34) ,  the  master's  finest  sculpture. 
On  the  r.  the  Mausoleum  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici ,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
brother  of  Pope  Leo  X.  and  younger  son  of  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco  (d.  1516). 
Above  is  the  figure  of  the  duke  in  a  sitting  posture ;  over  his  tomb  are 
the  *statue8  of  Day  and  Night ,  master-pieces  of  Michael  Angelo ,  the 
latter  especially  admired.  A  contemporary  poet,  Giovanni  Battista  Strozzi, 
wrote  upon  it  the  lines: 

La  Notte^  che  tu  vedi  in  si  dolci  atti 

Donnire^  fu  da  un  Angelo  scolpita 

In  quetto  »aMO^  e  perchk  dorme  ha  vita ; 

Destala^  »e  no'l  credit  e  parleratti, 
Michael  Angelo,  in  allusion  to  the  suppression  of  liberty  (by  Alessan- 
dro  de'  Medici  1530,  see  p.  316)  answered: 

Orato  m'  e  ""l  tanno  e  piii  Vetser  di  sasso; 

Mentre  che  '/  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura 

Non  veder^  non  sentir  m'  ^  gran  ventnra; 

Perb  non  mi  destar ;  deh !  parla  basso  ! 
Opposite  is  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino,  grandson 
of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  d.  1518,  represented  in  profound  meditation  (hence 
termed  il  pensiel'o) ;  beneath  it  his  tomb  with  ^statues  of  Evening  and 
Dawn  (CrepttscuU)  e  Aurora),  also  by  Michael  Angelo.  Lorenzo  was  father  of 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  queen  of  Henry  II.,  and  mother  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France ,  and  of  the  first  duke  of  Florence  Alexander  de'  Medici ,  who 
was  assassinated  on  7th  Jan.,  1537,  by  his  cousin  Lorenzino.  Opposite 
the  altar  in  the  centre,  is  an  unfinished  *Madonna,  hy  Michael  Angela^ 
and  the  statue  of  St.  Cosmo  ^  by  Fra  Giovanni  Angiolo  da  Montorsoli^  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  the  tomb  of  the  grand- 
duke  Ferdinand  III.  (d.  1824). 

The  Ohapel  of  the  Princes  (Cappella  dei  Principi) ,  the  burial-chapel 
of  the  grand-dukes  of  the  Medici  family,  was  constructed  in  1604  by 
Matleo  Nigetti,  by  order  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  I.  (designed  by 
Giovanni  de^Medici).  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  covered  by  a  dome,  and 
gorgeously  decorated  with  marble  and  valuable  •mosaics  in  stone.  The 
paintings  in  the  dome  (Creation,  Fall,  Death  of  Adam,  Sacrifice  of  Noah, 
Nativity,  Death  and  Resurrection,  Last  Judgment)  are  by  Pietro  Benve- 
nuti.  In  six  niches  below  are  the  granite  sarcophagi  of  the  princes,  some 
of  them  with  gilded  bronze  statues,  from  Cosmo  I.  (see  p.  316)  to  Cosmo 
III.  (d.  1728,  whose  son  Giov.  Gaston  was  the  last  of  the  family,  d.  1737). 
On  the  coping  round  the  chapel  are  placed  the  armorial  bearings  of 
16  Tuscan  towns  in  stone-mosaic.  —  A  sum  of  22  million  lire  (about 
900,(X)0 1.)  was  expended  by  the  Medici  family  from  their  private  resources 
on  the  construction  and  decoration  of  this  chapel. 

In  the  cloisters,  Immediately  to  the  1.  of  the  church,  is 
the  entrance  to  the  celebrated  Biblioteoa  Lanreniiaaa  (PI.  41), 
founded  by  Cosmo  in  1444,  extended  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  trans- 
ferred by  Cosmo  I.  to  this  edifice  which  was  erected  in  1571,  and 
subsequently  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  new  works  and  the  be- 
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quest  of  the  libraries  of  Oaddi ,  8tro%%i,  Redi,  and  Count  Angi^ 

dTElti  of  Siena.     It   contains  a   collection   of  the   rarest    origin 

editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classic  authors,  hut  its  priiici: 

treasure  consists  of  about  8000  MSS.  in  different  languages  (o 

daily  9 — 3  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and  festivals ;  vacation  Ist  0 

to  12th  Nov.,  custodian's  fee  Y2 — ^  ^'O*     "^^^  building  was  be] 

in  1524  according  to  the  design  of  Michael  Angela,   the    portion 

was  built  by  him,  and  the  stair  completed  in  1571  by  Vcuari;  ths 

rotunda  containing  the  Biblioteca  Delciana ,  was  erected  in  1841, 

from  Pcuquale  PocciantCs  design. 

The  wooden  ceiling  of  the  Library  was  executed  by  Tatso  and  Carota, 
from  Michael  Angelo"*  designs.  The  latter  also  furnished  the  design  for 
the  88  ^plutei''  to  which  the  HSS.  are  attached.  Among  these  is  a  nui- 
ber  of  codices  of  rare  value :  Virgil  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent. ;  Tacitus,  two 
MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  cent.,  the  older  brought  from  Qermany,  aod 
the  sole  copy  containing  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals.  The  Pandects, 
of  the  6th  or  7th  cent.,  carried  off  from  Amalfi  by  the  Pisans  in  1135,  the 
oldest  existing  MS.  of  this  collection,  on  which  the  study  of  Roman  Law 
almost  entirely  hinges.  Host  important  K8.  of  ^schylus.  Cicero''8  Epis- 
tolce  ad  Familiares ,  written  by  Petrarch.  Petrarch''s  Canzone,  with  por 
traits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  US6.  and  letters  of  Dante.  DecamerODc 
of  Boccaccio.  HSS.  of  Alfieri.  Document  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
1439.  Maps  of  Ptolemseus ,  miniatures,  etc.  Catalogues  of  Oriental  MSS. 
by  Lewis  Assemann  and  Bandini,  continued  by  Furia. 

We  now  proceed  by  the  Via  del  Giglio  to  the  Piazza  8.  Maria  No- 
vella, where  festivals  and  games  were  frequently  celebrated  in  former 
times.  The  principal  of  these,  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Cosmo  I. 
in  1563,  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  race  of  four  four-horse  chariots,  termed  Praaina  (green), 
Russata  (red),  Veneta  (blue),  and  Alba  (white) ,  resembling  those 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  Two  obelisks  of  marble  of  1608,  standing 
on  brazen  tortoises,  by  Qiambologna,  served  as  goals.  The 
Loggia  di  8.  Paolo^  an  arcade  opposite  the  church,  erected  in  1451 
from  Brunellesco's  design ,  is  adorned  with  terracottas  by  Andrea 
della  Robbia. 

The  church  of  *S.  Maria  Novella  (PI.  25),  begun  in  1278  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  edillce,  from  designs  by  the  Dominican 
monks  Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Ristoro,  and  completed  in  1371,  was 
furnished  with  a  beautiful  marble  facade  in  1456 — 1470,  designed 
by  Leo  Batiista  Alberti,  who  first  employed  volutes  here  to  con- 
nect the  nave  and  aisles.  A  quadrant  and  two  concentric  meridians 
on  tlie  r.  and  1.  were  constructed  by  P.  Ignazio  Danti  in  1572. 
The  closed  pointed  arcades  ('avelli')  of  black  and  white  marble 
which  adjoin  the  church  on  the  r.,  were  originally  constructed  from 
designs  by  Brunelleaco^  but  were  frequently  altered  at  subsequent 
periods ,  and  have  recently  been  restored.  The  interior,  a  Latin 
cross  with  pointed  vaulting,  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  resting  on 
twelve  slender  pillars ,  to  which  chapels  were  afterwards  added  by 
Vasari  and  others.  The  unequal  distances  between  the  pillars, 
varying  from  37  ft.  to  49  ft.,  are  an  unexplained  peculiarity. 
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BVTBijfCB  Wall  :  over  the  central  door ,  a  crucifix  in  the  style  of 
Oiotto;  on  the  r.  the  Trinity  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Masaceio.  —  The  altar-pieces  in  the  8.  Aisle  are  of  the 
17th  cent. ;  6th  altar  to  the  r. ,  Resuscitation  of  a  child ,  by  Ligozzi.  — 
In  the  S.  Tbahsbpt.  to  the  r.  by  the  steps,  is  the  Gothic  monument  of  the 
Patriarch  Joseph  oi  Constantinople  (d.  1440),  who  died  while  attending  the 
great  Council  of  1439,  which  was  first  held  at  Ferrara  in  1438,  and  after- 
wards at  Florence,  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  and  the  Greek  Emp.  John  VII. 
(Paleeologus),  with  a  view  to  the  Union  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
churches.  Farther  on,  the  monument  of  bishop  Aliotti  (d.  1386)  by  Tino 
di  Camaino.  —  We  now  ascend  the  steps  to  the  Cappella  Rucbllai, 
which  contains  a  large  *Madonna,  one  of  Gimabue'i  best  productions,  and 
a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine  by  Bugiardini.  —  Immediately  to  the  r. 
of  the  choir  is  the  Chapel  op  Filippino  Stbozzi,  with  his  monument  by 
Benedeito  da  Majano.  and  frescoes  by  Filippino  Lippi  (1486),  the  Miracles 
and  martyrdom  of  SS.  John  and  Philip.  —  In  the  Choib  ^Frescoes  by 
Domenico  Qhirlandajo  (1490),  r.  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  1.  that 
of  Mary ,  each  in  7  sections.  The  first  picture  to  the  r. ,  representing 
Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  contains  among  the  people  portraits  of  con- 
temporaries of  the  painter,  members  of  the  Platonic  Academy  founded 
by  Lorenzo  il  Magninco :  Angelo  Poliziano ,  raising  his  hand ;  Marsilius 
ticinus ,  translator  of  Plato ,  garbed  as  a  canon  \  Gentile  de'*  Becchi ,  Bi- 
shop of  Arezzo;  the  erudite  Cristoforo  Landino,  Commentator  of  Dante, 
Horace,  and  Virgil  ^  the  Tomabuoni,  founders  of  the  chapel.  The  stalls 
are  by  Bacdo  d^Agnolo ,  altered  by  Veuari.  —  The  Chapel  to  the  1.  of 
the  choir,  by  Oiuliano  da  S.  Qallo^  contains  the  celebrated  wooden  cru- 
cifix of  Brunellesco ,  which  gave  rise  to  the  rivalry  between  him  and  his 
friend  Donatello.  —  The  following  Gaddi  Chapbl,  by  Antonio  Bosio,  is 
adorned  with  the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  by  A.  Bronzino^  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Bandini.  —  The  Strozzi  Chapel  in  the  1.  transept,  to  which 
a  stair  ascends,  contains  *frescoes  with  numerous  figures*,  opposite  the 
entrance  the  Last  Judgment,  1.  Paradise,  by  Andrea  Orcagna;  Hell  (r.), 
by  his  brother  Bernardo :  altar-piece ,  Christ  with  saints ,  completed  in 
1357,  by  Andrea.  —  The  next  door,  in  the  corner,  leads  to  the  sacristy, 
the  most  interesting  object  in  which  is  a  ^fountain  by  Luca  delta  Robbia^ 
a  magnificent  work  of  its  kind.  —  The  altar-pieces  in  the  N.  Aisle  are 
of  the  17th  and  18th  cent.  —  In  the  Nave  a  pulpit  by  Buggiano  and 
tombstone  of  Leonardo  Dati  by  Qhiberli;  stained  glass  by  Alessandro  Fio- 
rentino  ( Botticelli  f)^  from  drawings  by  Filippino  Lippi. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  church  are  the  ancient  Cloistebs  ,  termed  /{ 
Chiostro  VeecMOy  or  Verde,  the  older  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Orcagna, 
the  more  recent  by  Paolo  Uccello,  in  terra  verde  (different  shades  of  green). 
To  the  r.  in  the  cloisters  is  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuolt,  begun  in 
1S30,  with  frescoes  of  Giotto's  school  (erroneouly  attributed  by  Vasari 
to  Taddeo  Qaddi  and  Simone  di  Martino,  but  according  to  Crowe 
probably  by  Andrea  da  Firenze)\  on  the  wall  of  the  altar  the  Pas- 
sion ,  on  the  ceiling  the  Resurrection ,  Ascension ,  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Christ  and  the  doubting  Peter  on  the  water,  the  last  probably  by 
Antonio  Veneziano.  On  the  B.  side  (r.)  the  Church  militant  and  trium- 
phant, the  pope  and  emperor  on  the  throne,  surrounded  by  their  coun- 
sellors and  illustrious  men,  such  as  Petrarch  with  Laura,  Boccaccio, 
Cimabue  etc.  On  the  W.  side  (1.)  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  professorial 
capacity,  surrounded  by  angels,  prophets,  and  saints,  in  his  hand  an 
open  book;  at  his  feet  the  discomfited  heretics  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Averrhoes.  In  the  niches  28  figures  representing  virtues  and  sciences, 
all  perhaps  by  Andrea  da  Firenze.  On  the  wall  of  the  door,  Christ  in 
Hades.  The  Gbbat  Cloistbbs,  the  largest  at  Florence,  with  frescoes 
by  Cigoli,  Allori,  Santi  di  Tito,  Poceetti ,  and  others,  are  adjacent  to 
the  above. 

The  Labobatobt  of  the  monastery  (Spezeria,  entrance  by  the  large 
door  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  No.  14;  attendant  '(2  fr.)  ?  celebrated  for 
the  perfumes  and  liqueurs  prepared  in  it,  especially  Alkermes,   a  speci' 
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alily  of  Florence,  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  cloves,  contains  a  room 
(formerly  a  chapel)  decorated  with  frescoes  of  the  14th  cent,  (the  Pas- 
sion) by  Spinello  Aretino. 

The  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  2,  3)  is  at  the  back  of  this  church, 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Via  de^   Fossi   leads  from  the   Piazza  S.   Maria   Novella 
to  the  Piazza  del  Ponte  alia  Carraja^  then  to  the  r.   to  the  broad 
street  (formerly  a  suburb)  of  i^orpo  Ognissanti,  where  a  small  Theatre 
is  situated.     A  little  farther,  in  the  Piazza  Manin^  are  the  Monas- 
tery and  Church   of  the  Minorites  di  8.  Salvadore  cf  Ognissanti 
(PI.  30),  erected  in  1554,  remodelled  in  1627,  the  facade  hyMatteo 
Nigetti,  with  *lunette  by  the  delta  Robbias ,  representing  the  Coro- 
nation of  Mary.    In  the  interior,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  transept 
with  flat  ceiling,  over  the  3rd  altar  to  the  r.   a  Madonna  and  saints 
by  8anti  di  Tito ;  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  altar  St.  Augustine ,  al 
fresco,  by  A.  Botticelli]    opposite  to  it  St.  Jerome,   al  fresco,  by 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo.     A  chapel  in  the  I.  transept  approached  by 
steps  contains  a  crucifix  by  Giotto.      Opposite  is  the  entrance  to 
the  sacristy,  which  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucified  with  angels, 
monks,  and  saints,  of  the  school  of  Giotto.     Adjacent  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  cloisters,  in  the  style  of  Miehelozzo^    adorned  with 
frescoes  by  Giovanni  da  S.   Giovanni  (in   the   corner   obliquely 
opposite  the  entrance  from  the  church),  Ligozzi^  and  Fermcci. 

The  street  next  leads  (termed  in  its  prolongation  Via  del  Prato) 
to  the  Porta  al  Prato ,  whence  the  Cascine  (p.  863)  are  reached  to 
the  1.  ;  they  may  also  be  reached  by  entering  the  Lung'Amo  Nuovo, 
by  the  Piazza  Manin,  and  either  following  this  street,  or  the  Corso 
Vittorio  EmanueUj  passing  the  Politeama  (p.  313)  and  leading  to 
the  Nuova  Barriera  (comp.  p.  363). 

Turning  to   the  1.  from   the   Borgo   Ognissanti   to   the   Ponte 

S.    Trinitd,    we    perceive    (Lung'  Arno    Oorsinl,    No.     10)    the 

PalaiBO  Corsini  (PI.  65),  erected,  or  at  least  remodelled ,  in  1656, 

from  designs  by  Silvani  and  Ferri  (magnificent  staircase   by  the 

latter).    It  contains  a  valuable  picture-gallery  in  twelve  apartments 

(open  on  Tuesd.,  Thursd.,  and  Sat.  10 — 3;   entrance  at  the  back, 

Via  di  Parione  7 ;  porter  V2  fr- ;  catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors, 

but  not  always  trustworthy). 

Ante-Boom  :  Two  chiaroscuri  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  —  Ist  Room  :  5. 
Oessi,  Vision  of  St.  Andrew;  portraits  by  Suttennang  (the  finest  Nos.  21 
and  2i) ,  Angela  Bronzino  (28) ,  and  Van  Dyck  (?).  In  a  straight  direction 
is  the  —  2nd  R. :  Battle-pieces  by  Borgognone  (4,  11)  and  Salvator  Rosa 
(6,  8,  31,  33, 39, 41),  and  sea-pieces  by  the  same  master  (12,  •20).  The  marble 
vase,  with  Lycurgus  suppressing  the  Bacchanalian  thiasus,  appears  I0 
be  spurious.  Bronze  vase  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  —  3rd  R.  (hall):  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  SS.  Anna,  Joseph,  and  the  young  Baptist,  and 
angels'  heads  above,  with  the  date  1516,  from  the  Pal.  Rinuccini,  attri- 
buted to  Raphael  J  but  probably  from  a  drawing  by  him;  8.  Cigoliy  Head 
of  Christ;  13.  Dolci^  Madonna  (these  two  in  crayons) ;  19,  21.  Portraits  hr 
aeybold;  23.  Qiulio  Romano,  Copy  of  the  violinist  from  the  Pal.  Sciarra'; 
40.  Copy  of  Titian's  Madonna  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.  —  On  the  side 
next  the  Arno,  4th  R.:  A  number  of  Carlo  JhlcCt  (7.  Peace j  38.  Poetry) 5 
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9.  Raphael  (?),  Cartoon  of  the  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.  at  the  Pitti  Palace ; 
18.  Siffnorelli,  Madonna  and  saints  \  21.  Fra  Bartolommeo  9.nd  Mariotto  Alberti- 
nelliy  Madonna  adoring  the  Child;  23.  Filippino  Lippi,  Madonna  and  Child 
with  five  angels;  28.  Botticelli.,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  5th  B. :  Large 
cartoon,  his  last,  by  Raphael  Menffs ^  Entombment  (Pal.  Rinuccini).  — 
6th  R. :  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (?),  Bearing  of  the  Cross ;  24.  Ligozzi.,  Flute 
player;  25.  Guide  Reni^  Lucretia;  26.  Caravaggio ,  Study  of  a  head.  — 
The  7th  B.,  to  the  1.,  contains  copies  from  ScUvator  Rosa.  —  Then  beyond 
the  dark  8th  R.  is  tne  -^  9th  R. :  Pictures  from  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso 
by  Ouido  Rent.  In  the  centre ,  an  altar-piece  of  the  14th  cent.  —  10th 
R. :  19.  View  of  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  of  1488,  with  the  burning  of 
Savonarola.  In  the  centre  a  good  copy  of  Michael  Angelo'^s  Holy  Family 
in  the  Tribuna  (p.  323).  —  We  return  to  the  hall  and  to  the  r.  enter  the 
—  11th  B. :  2.  Raffaelino  del  Garbo  (?),  Holy  Family ;  9.  Albertinelli^  Holy 
Family ;  33.  School  of  Perugino ,  Madonna  and  Child.  —  12th  B. :  Nothing 
of  importance. 

By  the  Ponte  S.  TrinitJi  is  the  Palazzo  Fontebuoni  (Lung'  Arno, 
No.  2 ;  PI.  67),  formerly  Oianfigliazzi ,  where  the  tragedian  Alfleri 
resided  and  died  9th  Oct.,  1803.  Then  the  Casino  dei  Nobilij  the 
rendezvous  of  the  young  noblesse  of  Florence.  —  The  imposing 
Palazso  Spini  (PI.  64) ,  once  the  seat  of  this  ancient  family ,  a 
structure  groundlessly  attributed  to  Amolfo  del  Cambio,  is  now 
the  town-hall  (Palazzo  della  Comunitii). 

Opposite  is  the  church  of  S.  Trinity  (PI.  35),  erected  about 
1250  by  Niccolh  Pisano^  but  altered  by  Buontalenii  in  1570. 

The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  transept,  and  is  flanked 
with  chapels  at  the  sides  and  adjoining  the  high  altar.  The  4th  Chapel 
on  the  r.  contains  the  Annunciation  by  the  Camaldulensian  monk  Don 
Lorenzo;  the  *Cappella  de*"  Sassetti,  the  second  on  the  r.  from  the  high 
altar,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis  by  Dom. 
OMrlandcuJo ;  beneath  are  the  founders  of  the  picture,  Francesco  Sassetti 
and  his  wife  Nera  Corsi.  The  sibyls  on  the  ceiling  are  by  the  same 
artist. 

In  front  of  the  church  lies  the  Piazza  8.  Trinitk^  adorned  with 
a  column  of  granite  from  the  Baths  of  Garacalla  at  Rome,  erected 
here  in  1563 ,  and  furnished  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  the 
grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  in  1569.  On  the  summit  is  placed  a  statue 
of  Justice  in  porphyry,  by  Francesco  Ferruccij  added  in  1581. 

Farther  on  in  the  Via  Tomabnoni  is  situated  the  '^Palazzo 
Stroiii  (PI.  84),  erected  'in  1489  by  Benedetto  da  Majano  for  the 
celebrated  Filippo  Strozzi ,  and  presenting  an  example  of  the  Flo- 
rentine palatial  style  in  its  most  perfect  development.  It  possesses 
three  imposing  facades  (that  towards  the  Via  Tornabuoni  is  42  yds 
in  width,  and  105  ft.  in  height),  constructed  in  huge  'bossage',  and 
a  handsome  court  added  by  Cronaca.  Celebrated  cornice  by  Cronaca. 
The  (!Orner  lanterns  (by  Caparra),  the  link-holders ,  and  the  rings 
are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  ironwork  of  the  15th  cent. 
The  upper  floor  of  the  edifice  contains  a  picture-gallery  of  some 

value  (open  on  Mondays  11 — 1,  closed  on  festivals). 

Ist  Boom :  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ,  Annunciation.  —  2nd  B. :  *Portrait  of 
a  Child,  La  Pattina  di  Tiziano  ,  by  Titian;  portrait  of  a  lady  by  PolUi- 
Juolo ;  "portrait  of  a  man  by  Botticelli ;  large  family  picture  by  Suster- 
mans;  Christ  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  Scftool  of  Pentgino.  —  Hall:  Five 
portraits,    that  of  Filippo  Stroszi  in  the  middle  by  Bronzino;    Madonna 
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adorini;  the  Cbild  ,  a  round  picture  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (?)  ;  opposite,  tke 
(*ame  subject  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?).  —   3rd  Room:    Paul  HI.  by  PaoU 
Veronese;    good  portraits;    two  landscapes  by  Salvator  Jtosa^    Players  by 
Caravaffgio. 

No.  19  in  the  same  street  is  the  Palazzo  Larderel  by  Giov.  Ant, 
DoaiOy  a  pupil  of  Baccio  d'Agnolo. 

In  the  vicinity,  Via  Vigna  Nuova  20,  is  the  Palano  RneeHai, 
erected  about  1460  by  Leo  Battista  Alberti ,  who  for  the  first  time 
here  employed  a  combination  of  rustica  and  pilasters.  The  three- 
arched  loggia  opposite  is  also  by  him. 

The  house  in  which  Dante  was  born  in  1265  (PI.  46),  recently 
restored ,  is  in  the  Via  S.  Martino  (formerly  Via  Riccardi)  No.  % 
not  far  from  the  Piazza  della  Signoria ;  that  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
near  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Dio,  in  the  Borgo  Ognissauti. 
MaechiavelWs  house  (PI.  48)  is  No.  16  in  the  Via  dei  Guicciardini, 
beyond  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Next  door  (No.  17)  (PL  72)  is  the 
Palazzo  Ouieciardini  (1482—1541).  GalUe&s  house  (T?l.  47)  is 
Via  della  Costa,  No.  13,  near  the  Boboli  Garden  and  the  Belvedere 
fortification.  The  house  of  Bianca  Capello,  wife  of  Francis  I.,  and 
well  known  for  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of  her  history,  is  also 
worthy  of  notice ;  Via  Maggio  26,  erected  in  1566.  The  house  of 
Ghiberti^  with  a  handsome  tower,  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  S. 
Egidio  and  Via  della  Pergola ;  adjoining  it  in  the  latter  street  is  the 
house  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  traveller  interested  in  historical  research  should  observe 
the  numerous  memorial-tablets  immured  in  various  places,  record- 
ing Important  events  in  the  annals  of  Florence. 

The  House  of  Michael  Angelo  (PI.  49)  is  in  the  Via  <>hibellina. 
No.  64,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Buonarroti,  and  not  far  from  S. 
Croce.  In  the  17th  cent,  a  descendant  of  his  family  founded  here 
a  collection  of  pictures  and  antiquities ,  which  the  last  of  the 
Buonarroti  bequeathed  to  the  city.  It  merits  a  visit  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  designs  .  and  other  reminiscences  of  Michael 
Angelo  (admission  Mond.  and  Thursd.  10 — 3 ;  fee  Va — 1  ^r. ;  cata- 
logue 1/2  ft)- 

Antb-Ghahbbb  :  beautifuI  majolica  plates  ^  a  few  terraeottaa  by  the 
della  Robbias ;  fragments  of  antiques  \  a  cabinet  with  Etruscan  antiquities ; 
No.  34 ,  on  the  r.  near  the  door ,  is  a  two-edged  sword  with  the  arms  of 
the  Buonarroti.  —  On  the  1.  a  room  with  paintings  and  drawings :  9S. 
Venet.  School^  Death  of  Lucrezia;  95.  Bugfiardini  (?),  Michael  Angelo  in 
a  turban  \  97.  Marcello  Venusti  (pupil  of  M.  Angelo),  if.  Angelo  as  an  old 
man;  99.  Cristofano  Alloriy  M.  Angelo,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  master ; 
next,  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  Buonarroti  family  (102, 105, 106) ;  then 
a  number  of  drawings  by  M.  Angeio :  110,  "So.  7.  Cleopatra  \  3.  Old  woman 
spinning.  113,  Ko.  19.  First  design  for  the  monument  of  the  Medicis 
in  S.  Lorenzo.  114.  Studies  for  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine.  116, 
ISo.  40.  Figure  of  !Night  in  the  Medici  monument.  117.  Design  for  the 
facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  344).  121.  Small  sketch  of  the  'Last  Judgment'. 
*lv3,  124.  Madonna  and  Child.  —  On  the  r.  of  the  ante-room,  I.  Book: 
57.  Sitting  statue  of  M.  Angelo,  executed  by  Ant.  Novelli  in  1620;  on  the 
walls  eighteen  scenes  from  the  life  of  M.  Angelo  partly  in  colours,  partly 
in  griflaille,  by  painters  of  the  16th  and  17th  cent.;  similar  sal^ects  and 
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allegorie.s  on  the  ceiling  by  the  same  masters;  next,  56.  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  John  and  other  saints,  a  painting,  *56.  Battle  of  Hercules 
and  the  Centaurs,  a  relief,  both  by  If.  Angela  (the  first  doubtful). 
—  II.  Boom:  Portraits  of  the  ancestors  of  M.  Angelo  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona^  Domenico  Pitgliani,  etc.  •,  70.  Bust  of  the  grandson  of  M .  Angelo, 
the  founder  of  this  gallery.  In  the  adjoining  cabinet  (scrittorio) ,  on  the 
door  of  the  press  to  the  r.,  71.  Jae.  Pontormo^  Vittoria  Colonna(?).  — 
III.  Room,  the  chapel,  decorated  with  frescoes  of  saints,  etc.;  8D,  74. 
Marble  bust«  of  the  last  proprietor  and  his  wife;  75.  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  plaster  model  of  a  bas-relief,  and  76.  Madonna  and  Child ,  a  bas- 
relief  in  marble,  both  by  M.  Angelo ;  *S2.  Bust  of  M.  Angelo  in  bronze, 
from  a  cast  taken  after  death  by  Oiambologna.  —  IV.  Room,  the  studio: 
in  the  cabinets  ^l^odels  by  M.  Angelo  in  wax  and  clay,  of  David,  Her- 
cules slaying  Cacus,  the  Crucified,  torsos,  etc. ;  on  the  walls  are  portraits 
of  celebrated  Florentines  and  other  Italians  by  Eoselli  and  Cecco  (be- 
ginning of  17th  cent.).  —  The  last  Cabinet  contains  two  vols,  of  auto- 
graphs, letters,  and  poems  by  M.  Angelo. 

The  Via  Faenza  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  fortress 
of  S.  Giovanni  Battiata,  usually  termed  Fortezza  da  Basso j 
erected  by  Cosmo  I.  in  1534.  The  refectory  of  the  suppressed 
monastery  of  8.  Onofrio  in  this  street  (No.  57)  contains  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Etruscan  Miueiun  (PI.  54),  the  former  having  been 
collected  by  Rossellini  in  1828  and  - 1829 ,  the  latter  embracing 
numerous  Etruscan  antiquities  which  had  been  scattered  throngh- 
out  different  collections  down  to  1870  (open  daily  9 — 3 ;  admission 
1  fr.,  Sundays  gratis). 

Etruscan  Collection  on  the  right:  lit  Room:  Black  vases  from 
Chiusi,  with  and  without  reliefs;  on  the  1.  ^Etruscan  tomb  from  Volsinii 
with  cinerary  urns,  mural  paintings  (mythological,  e.  g.  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpine, and  scenes  from  life),  and  numerous  inscriptions  (the  custodian 
lights  visitors).  —  2nd  Room:  In  the  centre  the  celebrated  *Fran^oit 
Vase  (named  after  its  finder),  unrivalled  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  sub- 
jects with  which  it  is  decorated  (Calydonian  hunt ,  Return  of  Theseus 
from  Crete,  Battle  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  Marriage  of  Peleus ,  Achilles 
and  Troilus,  etc.),  bearing  several  ancient  Greek  names ,  including  those 
of  the  artists  KKtias  and  ErgoUmo$.  To  the  r.  of  the  door  and  opposite 
are  Greek  vases  in  the  e*rly  style  (black  figures) :  Judgment  of  Paris ; 
opposite,  Hercules  and  the  Cercopes;  then  vases  in  the  later  style  (red 
figures):  Hercules  in  the  Bacchanalian  thiasus,  Battle  of  Centanrs  and 
Lapithse,  etc.  —  3rd  Room-.  Beliefs  and  small  figures  in  terracotta,  tomb- 
vases  with  head  and  arms  placed  on  chairs  (similar  objects  in  the  small 
cabinet  to  the  1.).  ist  Rotunda:  Crystal  and  trinkets,  coins,  implements 
in  bronze  and  flint.  1st  Passage :  Etruscan  inscriptions.  2nd  Rotunda :  bron- 
zes, ^Athena  found  atfArezzo,  Etruscan  mirrors.  —  AihRoofn:  In  the  centre, 
Chimsera,  from  Homer's  description,  with  Etruscan  inscription  on  the  r. 
leg  in  front,  found  at  Arezzo.  By  the  walls,  Etruscan  cinerary  urns  (bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  subjects  represented,  but  not  always  quite  cor- 
rectly). —  To  the  r.  is  the  5ih  Room:  Ancient  armour  and  bronec  vases 
found  at  Orvieto;  two  bronze  handles,  Perseus  and  Medusa,  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  —  Then  straight  through  the  4th  into  the  6th  Room:  *Life-size 
statue  of  a  magistrate  ('the  orator'),  with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  the 
edge  of  the  toga,  found  by  the  Trasimene  lake.  By  the  walls,  cinerary 
urns'  (see  remark  as  to  4tli  R.).  2nd  Passage,  inscriptions.  —  The  Egyp- 
tian Museum  is  next  entered.  —  Turning  to  the  1.  in  the  passage  we 
reach  the  old  Refectory  containing  a  large  ^fresco  of  the  Last  Supper, 
dating  from  1505,  rediscovered  in  1845,  a  work  of  the  vschool  of  Pcrugino, 
by  Pinturiechio  or  Oerini  da  Pistoja ,  once  attributed  to  Raphael.  On 
the  walls  a  number  of  representations  of  the  Eucharist  by  diffcrtnt 
masters. 
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Lbft  Bank  of  thb  Ajblso.     About  one-fourth  part  of  the  city 
lies  on  this  bank.     We  cross  the  Ponte  della  TrinitJi ,  and  follow- 
ing the  second  side-street  to  the  r.  from  the  Via  Maggia  reach  the 
piazza  and  church  of  *8.  Spirito  (PI.  33),  an  edifice  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  covered  with  a  dome,  and  flanked  with  38  chapels,  desig- 
ned by  Filippo  Brunellesco  (d.  1470),  but  not  begun  until  after  his 
death,  and  Anally  completed  in  1481  after  a  great  flre.      The  noble 
proportions  of  the  interior  which  is  borne  by  31  Corinthian  columns 
and  4  pillars,  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  structures  in 
Florence.     The  Campanile,  erected  by  Baccio  cPAgnolo  (d.  1543), 
also  deserves  inspection. 

S.   Aisle.    2nd  Chapel:    Pieta,    a   group  in    marble,    after  .Michael 
Angelo  (original  in  S.  Peter's   at  Rome),  by   Nanni  di  Baccio  Bigio.    7th 
Chapel:    Archangel    Raphael    with    Tobias,   group  by   P.   Baratia.  —  S. 
Tbavskpt.      3rd  Chapel:     Madonna  by  DonaUUo.     5th  Chapel:     Madonna 
with  SS.  Nicholas  and  Catharine,  by   Filippino  lAppi  or  his  papil  Raffae- 
lirio  del  Qarbo.    6th  Chapel:  St.  Benedict  and  the  Maries,  School  of  Peru- 
gino.  —  The  Choir  has  a  screen  of  marble  and  bronze;   high    altar  with 
canopy  and  statues  by  Cacewi,  about  1600.      At  the  back  of  the  choir,  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  r.,   a  Madonna  and  four  saints   on   gold  ground, 
Sc?tool  of  Oiotto-,  in  the  following  chapel  Madonna  and  saints  by  Botticelli 
or  Lorenzo  di  Credi.    —    N.  Transept.    5th   Chapel:    (1.)   The  adulterer! 
before  Christ  by  Alessandro  Allon\  (r.)  ^Madonna  enthroned   and   saints 
(1505)  by  Raffaelino  del  Oarbo  (according   to   Crowe).    —    N.  Aisui:    2nd 
chapel.  Madonna  with  four  saints,  by    Pietro   Perugino  (?  or  perhaps  Bid. 
del  QMrlandaJo).    —    The  Sacristt,  erected  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  in 
1488,  contains  a  saint  healing  the  sick,  by  Allori.  —  Farther  on,  St.  Anna, 
Madonna,   and  saints,  by  Ridol/o  or  Domenieo   OhirlandnJo.      2nd  chapel 
from  the  entrance,  statue  of  Christ,  a  copy  from  Michael    Angelo  (in  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome)  by  Taddeo  Landini. 

The  First  Cloisters,  erected  by  Alfonso  Parigi  (entrance  by  the  sac- 
risty, see  above)  are  adorned  with  frescoes. by  Perugino,  Ulivelli,  Baldiy 
and  Cascetti,  representing  saints  of  the  Augustinian  order.  —  The  Secoku 
Cloisters  are  by  Ammanati  (1564),  the  paintings  by  Pocceiti.  —  The  greater 
part  of  the  monastery  is  now  a  barrack. 

In  the  Piazza  di  S.  Spirito  rises  the  handsome  Palazzo  Otia- 
dagni  (PL  71),  erected  by  Cronaca.  Leaving  the  piazza  by  the 
opposite  Via  S.  Agostino ,  and  then  following  the  Via  S.  Monaca, 
we  reach  the  piazza  and  church  del  Oarmine  (PL  22),  consecrated 
in  1422,  burned  down  in  1781,  and  re-erected  within  the  following 
ten  years.  Among  the  parts  which  escaped  destruction  is  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  S.  transept,  embellished  in  1423 — 28  by 
Masaceio ,  and  after  him  by  Filippino  Lippi  with  very  interestiug 
frescoes  from  the  traditions  regarding  the  Apostles ,  especially  St. 
Peter  (best  light  about  4  p.  m.). 

Those  by  Afasaccio  are :  on  the  pillars  of  the  Entrance,  above,  on  the 
r.  the  Fall,  on  the  1.  the  ^Expulsion  from  Paradise.  Left  Wall  :  above, 
*Peter  taking  the  piece  of  money  from  the  fish's  mouth;  below  Raising 
of  Eutychus,  and  Peter  enthroned  (the  latter  finished  by  Lippi).  Wall 
OP  the  Altar:  above,  *Peter  preaching,  and  baptizing;  below,  Peter 
healing  the  sick,  and  distributing  alms.  Right  Wall:  above,  Healing 
the  cripples,  and  Raising  of  Tabitha.  —  The  following  are  by  FilippiHO 
Lippi:  on  the  r.  wall,  below,  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  Peter  and 
Paul  before  the  proconsul ;  on  the  entrance  pillars,  below,  on  the  1.  Peter 
m  prison,  on  the  r.  his  release  (the  chapel  is  now  undergoing  restoration). 
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The  Ghoib  of  the  church  contains  the  tomb  of  Pietro  Boderini ,  by  Bene- 
detto da  RovegzanOf  1513,  restored  in  1780.  The  Cortini  Chapel ,  to  the  1. 
in  the  transept,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Andrea  Gorsini,  Bishop  of 
Fiesole,^  and  three  large  reliefs  in  marble  by  Foggini^  in  celebration  of 
the  praises  of  the  saint  ^  painting  in  the  dome  by  Luea  Oiordano.  In  the 
sacristy  (entered  from  the  r.  transept)  frescoes  from  the  history  of  St. 
Urban  (discovered  in  1858),  by  8pinello  Aretino. 

The  Gloistbrs  of  the  monastery  (entrance  to  the  r.,  adjoining  the 
church,  or  from  the  sacristy)  contain  a  ^Madonna  with  the  Ghild  and 
the  four  Evangelists,  attributed  by  Growe  to  Oiavanni  da  Milano. 

The  adjacent  building,  formerly  a  Carmelite  monastery,  Ib  now 
a  barrack.  Tlie  old  Refectory,  with  a  Last  Supper  by  Vaaariy  is  no 
longer  accessible.  Beyond  this  the  Yia  del  Orto  leads  to  the  Porta 
S.  Frediano  (see  p.  363). 

The  *PaIazso  Pitti  (PI.  80),  conspicuously  situated  on  an 
eminence,  was  designed  and  begun  by  Brunellesco  ^  by  order  of 
Luca  Pitti,  the  powerful  opponent  of  the  Medici,  but  owing  to  the 
decline  of  his  prosperity  (after  1466)  remained  uncompleted.  In 
1559  it  was  sold  by  his  great-grandson  to  Eleonora,  wife  of  the 
grand-duke  Cosmo ,  and  the  foundress  of  the  Boboli  Garden.  The 
edifice  was  then  completed  by  Bariolommeo  Ammanati,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  wings  and  the  handsome  court.  In  the  18th  cent, 
the  two  projecting  lateral  halls  were  added ,  and  thus  arose  the 
present  palace,  an  edifice  unrivalled  in  its  simple  grandeur.  The 
central  structure  is  117  yds.  in  breadth  and  121  ft.  in  height.  The 
court  is  adjoined  by  the  garden  (p.  357).  Since  the  16th  cent, 
the  Pitti  Palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
and  is  now  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel  when  at  Florence.  The  upper 
floor  of  the  1.  wing  (entrance  in  the  corner  by  the  guard-house,  or 
from  the  Uffizi  by  the  connecting  gallery,  see  p.  326)  contains  a 
**Ck>lleetion  of  upwards  of  500  Pictures  of  the  old  masters,  most  of 
them  excellent,  formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Leopold  and 
Carlo  de'  Medici,  and  of  the  Grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  (admission 
daily  9 — 3  o'clock,    on  Sundays   and   festivals   10 — 3,    Mondays 

12 — 3 ;  no  fees). 

An  insignificant  staircase  (on  the  ist  floor  is  the  ingress  from  the 
Uffizi,  see  above)  leads  to  a  corridor  containing  a  beautiful  vase  of  por- 
phyry, a  copy  of  that  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Berlin ,  and  a  large 
porcelain  vase  from  Sevres.  This  corridor  leads  to  the  gallery,  which 
extends  through  a  suite  of  splendid  saloons,  adorned  with  allegorical 
ceiling-paintings  whence  their  names  are  derived.  They  are  sumptuously 
fitted  up  with  marble  and  mosaic  tables  and  velvet-covered  seats,  and 
heated  in  winter.  Each  saloon  is, provided  with  a  list  of  the  pictures  it 
contains.  Permission  to  copy  is  readily  granted,  on  written  application 
being  made  to  the  director. 

The  six  principal  saloons  are  first  visited;  the  entrance  was  formerly 
at  the  opposHe  extremity,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the  nictures,  as  enume- 
rated below,  are  now  in  the  reverse  order  (catalogue  2'|2  fr.). 

.    Saloon  of  ths  Iliad, 

so  named  from  the  subject  of  the  frescoes  by  Luigi  SabateUi.  It  con- 
tains four  tables  of  lapis  lazuli,  granite,  and  jasper,  and  four  vases  of 
nero  antico;  in  the  centre  a  Caritas  in  marble  hyBartoUni.  To  the  r. 
of  the  entrance  door:  236.  Rttbensy  Holy  Family;  290.  Parmeggianino^  Ma- 
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donna  with  angelfl  (Madonna  del  collo  lungo)^  *229.  Portrait  of  a  lady^ 
attributed  to  Raphael;  ♦228.  Titian,  Head  of  the  Saviour;  227.  Cario  Doldy 
St.  Margaret;  ^225.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assuno^ion;  224.  Rid.  Ohirlandajc, 
Portrait;  223.  iToife^n^wnr.ffJ,  Portrait;  W.  Giorffione(?),  Portrait  of  a 
lady ;  ^219.  Pietro  Peruffino ,  Mary  and  John  adoring  the  Child ;  218.  Sal- 
vator  RosOy  A  warrior;  216.  Paolo  Veronese,  Daniel  Barbaro;  214.  F. 
Baroecio,  Copy  of  the  Madonna  del  S.  Girolamo,  of  Correggio;  213.  Cari« 
Bold,  Moses;  212.  J9ron;rt7U>,  Cosmo  I.;  208.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Madonna  del 
Trono;  20T.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  0  probably  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi),  Portrait 
of  a  goldsmith;  206.  Bronzino,  Francesco  I.  de'  Medici;  ^201.  Titian,  Ippo- 
lito  de'  Medici;  200.  Titian,  VhUip  II.  of  Spain;  198.  Velasquez,  Portrait; 
197.  Ouido  Reni,  Caritas;  196.  Paolo  Veronese,  St.  Benedict  and  other 
saints;  195.  Oiacomo  Francia,  Portrait;  191.  A.  del  Sarto,  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  (unfinished);  190.  Sustermans,  Portrait  of  the  son  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark;  188.  ^{va^or  Aoxa,  Portrait  of  himself;  186.  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, Baptism  of  Christ;  **185.  Qiorgione,  Trio;  184.  Andrea  del  Sarto(t)^ 
Portrait  of  himself. 

-  Saloon  or  Satusm, 

so  named  from  the   allegorical   ceiling -painting  by   Pietro   da    Coriona. 
To  the  r.  of  the  entrance-door :  182.  Pontormo,  Martyrdom  of  40  Sainta ;  181. 
Salvator  Rosa,  Portrait  of  a  poet;  179.   8ebastiano  del  Piombo,  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Agatha,  1520;  178.     Oteido  Reni,  Cleopatra;  177.     Leandro  Bauano, 
Rustic  scenes;   176.    Domeniehino ,  Mary  Magdalene;   175.     Albano ,   H0I7 
Family ;  *174.    Raphael,  Vision  of  Ezekiel ;  *172.    A.  del  Sarto,    Dispute 
della  Trinita;   *171.    Raphael  (f),  Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirani ;  IGB.     C/ner- 
eino,  St.  Peter;  166.     Ann.  Caracd,  Study  of  a  head;  197.   Oiulio  Romano, 
Dance  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  **165.  Raphael,  Madonna  del  Baldachino 
(completed  by  a  different  hand  after  1514,  by  which  the  bishop  on  the  r.  • 
and  the  angels  were  probably  added,  and  finally  provided  with  the  canopy 
by  Cassano  about  17(X));   164.    Pietro  Perugino,  Entombment,    1496;  Iw. 
A.  del  8arto,  Annunciation;   161.    OiorgioneO),  Finding  of  Moses;   ^160. 
Van  Dyck,  Virgin;  159.    Fra  Bartolommeo,  Risen  Christ  among  the  four 
Evangelists,  1516;  *i5S.  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bibbiena;  *157.  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
Three  periods  of  life;  156.    Ouerdno ,   Madonna  with   the   swallow;  154. 
Carlo  Bold ,   John  the  Baptist  asleep ;  152.    Schiavone ,  Cain   slaying  his 
brother;  **151.   Raphael,   Pope  Julius  II.  (see  p.  323);  *150.      Van  Dyek, 
Charles  I.   of  England  and  his   queen   Henrietta  of  France;    148.    Dosao 
Bossi,  Bambocciata;  147.    QiorgioneiT),  Nymph  pursued  by  a  patyr. 

Saloon  of  Jupiter. 

Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  In  the  centre  Clio,  writing  oa 
a  shield  wreathed  with  laurel  the  names  of  Montebello ,  Palestro,  and  S. 
Martino,  a  statue  in  marble  by  V.  Oonsani.  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance: 
*140.  L.  daVindif),  Portrait  of  a  lady;  *139.  Rubens,  Holy  Family;  136. 
Paolo  Veronese,  The  Saviour  parting  from  his  mother ;  135.  Salvator  Rosa, 
The  women  at  the  Sepulchre;  *133.  Salvator  Rosa,  Battle  (the  figure  on 
the  1. ,  below  the  shield ,  with  the  word  Sard ,  is  the  painter''8  por- 
trait);  132.  Crespi,  Holy  Family;  131.  Tintoretto,  Vincenzo  Zeno;  130. 
Bassano,  Portrait  of  a  woman ;  129.  Jfazzolini ,  The  adulteress ;  128,  127. 
Morone,  Portraits ;  125.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  St.  Mark ;  124.  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Annunciation ;  *123.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna  in  glory  with  four  saints ;  122. 
Oarofalo,  Sibyl  divulging  to  Augustus  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation; 
>118.  A.  del  Sarto,  Portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife ;  *113.  Michael  An- 
gelo  (or  perhaps  from  a  drawing  by  him),  The  Fates;  112.  Borgognmu, 
Battle-piece ;  111.  Salvator  Rosa ,  Conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  110.  Tiiian(t), 
Bacchanalian;  109.  Paris  Bordone,  Female  portrait;  106.  Paolo  Veronese, 
Portrait.    4th  wall:  141.  Rubens,  Nymphs  attacked  by  Satyrs. 

Saloon  of  Mars. 

AOQ  ^®i*>ng-P»inting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance: 
mi.  Ouerdno,  Moses;  102.  Luini,  Magdalene;  99.  Ouerdno,  St.  Sebastian; 
W7.  And.  del  Sarto,  Annunciation ;  *%,  C.  Allori,  Judith ;  95.  Allori^  Abrt- 
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liaxn''s  Sacrifice;  *94.  Raphael^  Holy  Family,  termed  Madonna  deir  Im- 
pannata  (not  entirely  finished  by  Raphael);  93.  Rubens,  St.  Francis;  92. 
Titian,  Portrait;  91.  Carlo  Dolci,  Peter  weeping;  90.  Cigoli,  Bcce  Homo; 
*89.  Paris  £ordone(f),  Repose  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt;  87,  88.  A.  del 
Sarto,  History  of  Joseph;  ^86.  Rubens^  Mars  going  forth  to  war;  85.  Rubem, 
Rubens  with  his  brother  and  (r.)  the  scholars  Lipsius  and  Grotius;  84. 
Palma  Vecchio,  Holy  Family ;  83.  Titian,  Luigi  Cornaro ;  *82.  Van  Dyck, 
Cardinal  Giulio  Bentivoglio;  *81.  A.  del  Sarlo,  Holy  Family;  80.  Titiati, 
Andreas  Vesalius  (the  physician) ;  ♦*79^  Raphael ,  Madonna  della  Sedia  ; 
78.  Guido  Reni,  Peter  weeping;  76.  Van  der  Werff,  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
106.  Portrait  of  Galileo ,  school  of  Sustennans ;  104.  Luca  Giordano, 
Conception. 

Saloon  of  Apollo. 

Ceiling-paintings  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Ciro  Ferri.      To   the  r.  of 
the  entrance :  **67.   Titian,  Magdalene ;  66.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of 
bimself   (repetition    of   No.  1176  in   the  Uffizi);    *64.   Fra  BartoUmmeo, 
Pieta  (said   to  have  been   finished  by   Bugiardini);  *63.  Raphael,   Leo  X. 
and  the  cardinals   dc'  Medici  and  de^  Rossi;  62.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna; 
^61.  Raphael,  Angiolo  Doni,  friend  of  the  master  (Nos.  59  and  61  belonged 
to  the  faniily  till  1758,   when  they   were  transferred  to  Avignon,  where 
they  were  purchased  for  the  Gallery   in  1826   for  the  sum  of  5000  scudi); 
*60.  RenUtrandt,  Portrait  of  himself;  *59.  Raphael,  Portrait  of  Maddalena 
Strozzi  Doni;  *58.   A.  del  Sarto,  Descent  from  the  Gross;  57.    Oiulio  Ro- 
mano, Copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Lucertola ;  56.  Murillo,  Holy  Fa- 
mily;  *54.   Titian,  Pietro  Aretino;  *52.  Pordenone,  Holy  Family;  51.  Cigoli, 
Descent  from  the  Cross;  50.  Ouerdno,  Peter  raising  Tabitha;  49.    Tiberio 
Titi,  Leopoldo  de'  Medici   when  a  child,  1617;    47.  Ouido  Reni,  Bacchus; 
•42.  P.  Perugino,  Mary  Magdalene;  41.  Cristo/oro  Allori,  Hospitality  of  St. 
Julian;  *40.  Murillo,   Madonna;   39.  Angela  Bronzino,   Holy  Family;  *38. 
Palma   Vecchio ,    Christ  at  Emmaus ;  37.   Paolo    Veronese ,   Portrait  of  his 
wife;  36.  Oirolamino  da  Carpi,  Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbeni;  35.  Bishop 
Girolamo  Argentino,   school   of  Morone.    4th  wall :  71.  Carlo  Maratta,  S. 
Filippo  Neri. 

Saloon  op  Vbnus. 

Ceiling-painting  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance: 
24.  <?«tdo /2en«, Portrait  of  an  old  man;  21.  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Saint  entranc- 
ed; *20.  A.  Durer,  Adam  (counterpart  of  No.  1,  sec  below);  **18.  Titian 
Portrait  (La  Bella  di  Tiziano),  same  head  as  the  Venus  in  the  Tribuna 
(No.  HIT);  *17.  Titian,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catharine;  16.  Rembrandt,  Old 
man;  15.  Salvator  Rosa,  Sea-piece;  14.  Rubens,  Landscape,  with  peasants 
returning  from  harvest;  *9.  Rubens,  Landscape,  Ulysses  on  the  island  of 
the  Phseaci;  8.  Ouerdno,  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  6.  Bartolommeo  Manfredi; 
Gipsy;  5.  Qarofalo,  St.  James;  4.  Salvator  Rosa,  Harbour  at  sunset, 
3.  Tintoretto,  Cupid,  Venus,  and  Vulcan;  2.  Salvator  Rosa,  Falsehood 
with  a  mask ;  *1.  A.  DUrer,  Eve. 

We  return  hence  to  the  Saloon  of  the  Iliad,  and  thence  enter  the 

Saloon  of  thb  Education  of  Jupiter. 

Ceiling-paintings  by  Caiani.  241.  Clovio,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  *243. 
Velasquex,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ;  244.  Fr.  Powbut ,  Portrait ;  *245.  Portrait 
of  a  lady,  master  unknown,  probably  by  Raphael;  246.  Oarofalo,  Gipsy; 
*248.  Tintoretto,  Descent  from  the  Cross;  252.  Holbein (f),  Claude  Lorrain, 
Due  de  Guise;  254.  PaltMS  Vecchio,  Holy  Family;  255.  Van  der  Heist, 
Portrait;  *256.  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Holy  Family;  257.  Paris  Bordone,  Sibyl 
prophecying  to  Augustus;  259.  Correggio,  Christ  (a  copy);  262.  Clouet, 
Henri  II.  of  France ;  264.  Tintoretto ,  Resurrection ;  265.  And.  del  Sarto. 
John  the  Baptist;  *«266.  Raphael,  'Madonna  del  Granduca';  267,  268. 
Paolo  Veronese ,  Portraits  of  children ;  269.  P.  Veronese,  Presentation  in 
the  Temple;  270.  Carlo  Dold,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew;  277.  Bronzino, 
Don  Garzia  de'*  Medici.    We  now  turn  to  the  1.  into  the 

23* 
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Sala  dblla  Stdpa. 

The  frescoes  illustrating  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages  are 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  ceiling-paintings  hy  Afatteo  Roselli^  1622.  This  room 
contains  four  small  antique  statues ,  in  marble ,  and  a  column  of  green 
prophyry,  bearing  a  small  porcelain  vase  with  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  L. 
and  two  statues  in  bronze  (Cain  and  Abel),  copied  by  Papi  in  1849  from 
a  marble  statiie  executed  by  Dupri  for  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenbeig. 

Returning  hence  and  traversing  a  passage,  we  observe  on  the  I.  a 
small  Baih-room^  most  tastefully  fitted  up,  with  pavement  of  modem 
Florentine  mosaic ,  and  four  small  statues  of  Venus  by  Oiovanni  Jitsam 
and  Salvatore  Bongiovnnnu 

Saloon  of  Ultsbes. 

Ceiling-painting  by  Oaspero  Martellinx  ^  representing  the  return  of 
Odysseus,  an  allusion  to  the  restoration  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III. 
after  the  revolution.  No.  288.  Carlo  Dolci^  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives; 
289.  Liffottiy  Madonna  appearing  to  St.  Francis;  297.  Paris  Bordone,  Pope 
Paul  III.;  904.  ScMdone,  Holy  Family -,.306.  C.  Allori ,  St.  John  in  the 
wilderness;  906.  Salvalor  Rola^  Landscape;  307.  A.  del  Sarto,  Madonna 
and  saints;  311.  Titian,  Duke  Alphonso  I.  of  Ferrara;  312.  Salvalor  Rosa, 
Landscape  on  the  coast ;  313.  Tintoretto,  Madonna ;  316.  Carlo  Doles ,  Por- 
trait; *^0.  A.  Caraeci,  Small  landscape;  *324.  Rubens,  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
32&.  Carlo  Bold,  Madonna  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  two  miniatures;  332. 
Oennari,  Madonna  and  Child. 

Saloon  op  Pbombthrus, 

with  paintings  by  Giuseppe  Colignon.    In   the  centre  a  magnificent  round 
talile  of  modern  mosaic,  executed  for  the  London  Exhibition  of  1861,  bat 
not  sent  thither,  valued  at  30,000Z,  —  No.   334.    German  School,   Portrait; 
336.  Allegory,  by  a  Venetian;  337.  Scipio  Gaetano,  Ferdinand  I.  de"*  Medici; 
•338.  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Madonna  with  saints;  9S9.    Tintoretto,  Portrait  of 
a  doge;  340.  Madonna  with  two  saints,  school  of  Perugino;   341.  Pinturic- 
ehio,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  345.  Baldassnre  Peruzzi,   Holy  Family;  346. 
F.   Zuccheri,   Mary  Magdalene,   on  marble;    *347.   Filippino    Lippi,    Holv 
Family;    '348.   Botticelli,   Holy  Family;    353.   Botticelli,    Portrait    of   the 
'Beautiful  Simonetta",  the  mistress  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,    who  died  at 
an  early  age  and  whose  praises  were  sung  by  the  poets  Pulci  and  Poliziano; 
354.  L.  di   Credi,  Holy  Family;  355.  Luca  Signorelli,  Holy   Family;  358. 
Bom.    Ghirlandajo,    Adoration   of  the  Magi;    362.    Jacopo   Boatteri,    Hoir 
Family;  363.    Garo/alo ,    Holy   Family;    365.    Albertirtelli ,    Holy    Family'; 
*373.    Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,    Madonna  with  saints,   a   winged  picture 
over  the  door;  376.  Lorenzo  Costa,  Portrait;  377.    Fra  Bartolommeo,  Ecce 
Homo;  379.   J.  da  Pontormo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  384.  A.  Pollajuolo, 
St.  Sebastian;  388.  Filippino  Lippi,  Death  of  Lucretia.     We  next  proceed 
to  the 

Gallebia  Pogcetti, 

which  derives  its  name  from  the  ceiling-paintings  by  Bermtrdino  Poceetti. 
Two  tables  of  oriental  alabaster  and  one  of  malachite.  *Bust  of  Napo- 
leon L,  by  Canova.  No.  483.  Polidoro  Veneziano,  Adoration  of  the  Child; 
484.  Marco  Vecellio  (nephew  of  Titian),  Madonna  della  Misericordia ;  490. 
GuerHno,  St.  Sebastian;  494,  495.  Titian,  Portraits.  Also  a  number  of 
miniature  portraits,  as  well  as  in  the  following  corridor. 

Returning  to  the  Prometheus  Saloon,  we  next  enter  a  Corrioob,  on 
tlie  walls  of  which  are  six  marble  mosaics,  two  of  which  represent  the 
Pantheon  and  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  at  Rome,  the  other  four  the 
different  arts;  then  a  number  of  "miniature  portraits,  and  four  stands 
with  valuable  drinking  cups,  objects  in  ivory,  etc. 

Saloon  of  Justice. 

Ceiling-painting  by  Fedi.  In  the  centre  a  handsome  cabinet,  pur- 
chased in  Germany  by  Ferdinand  II.  No.  389.  Tintoretto,  A  sculptor;  388. 
Artemisia  GentileseM,  Judith;  399.  Salviati,  Patience,  said  to  be  copied 
from  a  composition  by  Michael  Angelo;    400.   M.  Hondekoeter,    Poultvy; 
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401.  Sustermans^  The  canon  Pandolfo  Bicasoli ;  Wd.  Bronzino^  Gmnd-dnke 
Cosmo  1.;  404.  Carlo  Bold,  Vittoria  della  Rovere;  406.  Boni/azio  Bembo^ 
Christ  in  the  Temple;  400.  Carlo  Dolci^  St.  Dominicus  praying;  406.'/'e(er 
Lelpy  Oliver  Cromwell  (a  genuine  portrait,  sent  by  the  Protector  to  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.). 

Saloon  of  Flora. 

Ceiling-painting  by  Marini.  In  the  centre  *Venus  bv  Canova.  No.  415. 
Sustermans^  Grand-duke  Ferdinand  II.  de'  Medici ;  416,  421.  Oaspard  Pous- 
5«»,  Landscapes ;  423.  Titian  (?),  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  ;  430.  Cigoli^ 
Madonna;  436.  Oaspard  Poussin,  Landscape;  437.  Van  Dyck,  Repose  dur- 
ing the  Flight  into  Egypt;  438.  Ruthard ,  Stag  attacked  by  tigers. 

Saloon  of  thb  Children  (Sala  de"  Putti). 

Frescoes  by  Marini,  decorations  by  Rabujati.  451.  Ractiel  Ruysch,  Fruit; 
*453.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  with  an  allegorical  figure  of  peace  bnrn- 
ing  weapons ;  455.  Rachel  Ruysch,  Fruit  and  flowers ;  *465.  Ruysdael,  Land- 
scape; *470.  Salvator  Rosa,  Landscape,  with  Diogenes  throwing  away  his 
drinking-cup  Cla  foresta  dei  filofoJC)',  474.  Domenichino,  Landscape,  with 
Diana  surprised  by  Acteeon;  476.  Andrea  del  Barto,  Holy  Family;  478. 
Van  Doutoen,  Masquerade ;  480.  A.  Caracci,  Nymph  and  satyr,  a  repetition 
of  the  picture  in  the  Tribuna  (p.  323). 

The  ground-floor  of  the  palace  contains  several  rooms  with  good 
Modem  Works  of  Art,  historical  pictures  by  Bezzuoli  and  SabateUi, 
statues  by  Bartolini  (CaritSi),  Ricci  (Innocence),  etc.  (apply  for 
admission  to  the  porter  at  the  entrance),  and  the  Treasury  (to  the 
1.  in  the  second  court,  open  10 — 3,  fee  1/2  ^Oj  containing  the 
royal  plate,  and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern 
goldsmiths^  work.  In  the  cases  to  the  1.  are  several  works  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  To  the  r.  a  crucifix  in  bronze  by  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  opposite  to  it  "a  crucifixion  by  Tacca.^  Cruet-stand  of 
lapis-lazuli,  etc. 

The  *Boboli  Garden  (entrance  through  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  in  the 
1.  corner ;  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  afternoons  only ;  access  on 
other  days  gratis  by  applying,  before  3  p.  m.,  to  the  Prefetto  del 
Palazzo,  in  the  court  behind  the  principal  gate  of  the  palace,  1st 
door  to  the  1.,  from  whom  a  permission  available  for  several  weeks 
or  months  may  be  obtained)  surrounds  the  palace  and  extends  in 
terraces  up  the  hill.  It  was  laid  out  by  Tribolo  ' in  ibOO,  under 
Cosmo  I.,  and  extended  by  Buontalenti,  and  commands  a  succes- 
sion of  charming  *view8  of  Florence  with  its  palaces  and  churches, 
among  which  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  dome  and  campanile  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  tower  of  the  Badia  are  most  conspicuous. 
The  long  walks,  bordered  with  evergreens,  and  the  terraces, 
adorned  with  vases  and  statues,  attract  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers 
on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

On  entering  (see  above,  and  comp.  plan  of  Florence)  we  first  observe, 
in  a  straight  direction,  a  Grotto  with  four  statues,  modelled  by  Michael 
Angela  for  the  monument  of  Pope  Julius  II. ;  in  the  centre  the  Rape  of 
Helen,  a  new  group  by  Vincenzo  de"  Rossi.  At  the  entrance  to  the  grotto, 
Apollo  and  Geres,  statues  by  Bandinelli.  The  principal  path  next  leads 
to  an  open  space  termed  the  Amphitheatre.,  formerly  employed  for  festi- 
vities of  the  court;  r.  a  handsome  fountain,  1.  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
(brought  hither  from  Rome)  and  an  ancient  basin  of  red  marble.  We 
then  ascend  to  the  Basiit  of  Neptune,   adorned  with  a  statuQ  of  the  god 
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by  Stoldo  Lorenzi;  then,  higher  up,  the  statue  of  Abbondakza  ,  begun  bj 
Giovanni  da  Bologna^  and  finished  by  Taeea  (fine  view^  hence).  To  the 
r.  in  the  vicinity  a  small  casino  (closed  on  public  days;  access  on  other 
days  by  applying  to  the  gardener,  30  c),  commanding  a  charming  and 
uninterrupted  'view. 

Above  the  garden  is  the  Fortezza  di  Belvedere^  constructed  in  1590  bv 
Buontalenti  by  command  of  Ferdinand  I.  Near  it  is  the  closed  gate  of  S. 
Giorgio. 

From  the  Abbondanza  a  path  towards  the  W.  leads  to  an  open  grass- 
plot,   also  affording  a  fine  view,    whence  the  visitor  about  to  leave  the 
garden  may  descend  direct.     Towards  the  S.  a  beautiful  avenue,  adorned 
with  numerous  statues  (copies  of  old  works,  as  well  as  modem  originals), 
descends  to  a  charming  Basin  (la  vasca  deW  isolotto),  enlivened  by  swaos 
and  other  water-fowl.    In  the  centre,  on  an  island  planted  -with  flowen, 
rises  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Oceanus,  by  CHorami 
da    Bologna,      The    surrounding    walks    are    chiefly    embellished    with 
'genre'  works.    A  path  leads  from  this  basin  in  a  straight  direction  to  & 
grass-plot  with  two  columns  of  granite,  and  thence  to  the  Porta  Romana, 
which  however  is  usually  closed;    in  the  vicinity  several  ancient  sarco- 
phagi.    To  the  r.   of  the  Oceanus  basin  a  broad  path,    parallel  w^ith  the 
palace ,    is  reached ,    by  which  the  principal  entrance  may  be  regained. 
Another  issue ,  near  a  fountain  with  Bacchus  on  the  lion ,  leads  into  the 
Via  Romana. 

To  the  1.  is  the  Botanic  Oardbn,  permission  to  inspect  which  ii 
obtained  at  the  Huseo  Natural e. 

Near  the  Pitti  Palace,  Via  Romana  19,  is  tbe  ^UBetun  of  the 
NatUTftl  Sciences  (Afusco  di  Fisiea  e  di  Storia  Naturale  ,•  PI.  55) 
(open  Tuesd.,  Thursd.,  Sat.  10 — 3  ;  to  strangers  daily  by  permission 
of  the  serretary),  founded  by  Leopold  I.,  and  greatly  augmented  at 
subsequent  periods. 

The  public  museum  is  on  the  Second  Flook;  the  mineral ogical,  geo- 
logical, and  palseontological  collections  occupy  9,  the  zoological  13  rooms. 
There  is  also  an  admirable  anatomical  collection  in  12  rooms,  consisting 
chiefly  of  preparations  in  wax ,  by  ClemenU  Stisini  and  his  successors  Ca- 
lenzuoli  and  Calamai. 

On  the  First  Floor  is  situated  the  *7'r»6«na  of  Galileo^  inaugurated 
in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembly  at  Florence  of  the  principal 
scholars  of  Italy,  constructed  by  Oiuseppe  Martelli,  and  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Giuseppe  Bezzuoli^  Luigi  Sabaiellij  etc.,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Galileo,  Volta,  and  other  naturalists;  also  a  statue  of  Galileo  by 
Contoli,  numerous  busts  of  celebrated  men,  and  mosaics  in  the  pavement, 
designed  by  Sabatelli^  and  executed  by  Oiov.  Bait.  Silvestri.  Along  the 
walls  are  six  cabinets  containing  instruments  from  the  time  of  Gali- 
leo downwards.  There  is  also  an  Observatory  here.  This  structure,  with 
its  decorations,  is  alone  said  to  have  cost  40,(XX)  I. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  is  the  Piazza  de' 
Mozzl,  to  the  r.  in  which  rises  the  Palazso  Torrigiani  (PL  85), 
containing  a  valuable  picture-gallery  on  the  first  floor  (open  daily 

exceptSat.  and  Sund. ;  written  catalogues  for  the  use  of  visitors). 

On  the  1.  of  the  ante-chamber:  Cabinet.  5,7.  Benozzo  Qozzoli^  David's 
Triumph;  22,  24.  Pax>lo  UccellOy  Procession  of  Argonauts,  and  Starting  for 
the  chase  (all  these  being  ^cassone"*,  or  lids  of  chests).  On  the  r.,  1st 
Room:  2.  Luca  Stgnorelli,  Madonna;  6.  Lorenzo  di  Credi^  Madonna.  — 
2nd  B.  (to  the  1.  of  the  cabinet):  *11.  Signorelli,  Head  of  an  old  man; 
20.  Pollajuolo^  Portrait;  «33.  Domeniehino^  Landscape  with  bathers;  35. 
Qarofalo^  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman.  —  3rd  R. :  *7.  Madonna  and 
Child,  after  Raphael  (original  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery);  3.  Venetian 
S'^fi'o?"*®™^™®^*'  *^'  ^'  2^'  22.  Filippino  Lippi,  History  of  Esther; 
11,  Id,  23.  IHnturiceMo^  Legend;    10.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?),    Holy  Family; 
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15.  BrontinOy  Eleonora  of  Toledo.  —   4th  R. :   9.  TintoreUo,  Resurrection. 

—  On  the  other  side  of  the  ante-chamber  (to  the  r.  of  the  entrance)  are 
three  rooms  with  unimportant  contents.  In  the  Srd:  9.  Hohbema^  Land- 
scape^ 13.  TenierSy  Players^    Cranach  (?),  St.  John  and  the  Infant  Christ. 

—  The  secretary  also  grants  permission  to  visit  the  beautiful  Oiardino 
Torriffianiy  Via  del  Serragli  (PI.  A,  5). 

Popular  FestivaLi.  On  Easter  Sunday ^  Lo  Scoppio  del  Carro, 
a  vehicle  with  small  cannon  which  are  fired  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 
Ascension :  festivities  in  the  Cascine.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  June, 
Festa  dello  StcttutOj  parade  in  the  Cascine,  illumination  in  the 
evening,  etc.  Annunziata,  in  August,  and  several  other  church 
festivals.  The  *gluoco  del  pallone'  (p.  247)  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  all  the  open  spaces  available  for 
the  purpose,  especially  outside  the  Porta  S.  Gallo. 


53.   Environs  of  Florence. 

The  heights  surrounding  Florence  afford  many  charming  views 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  edifices  erected  on 
them  also  deserve  notice.  Those  who  make  some  stay  at  Florence  will 
find  ample  scope  for  excursions  in  every  direction.  The  afternoon 
is  the  most  favoutable  time,  as  the  city  and  environs  are  often 
veiled  in  haze  in  the  forenoon.  The  principal  points  are  here 
enumerated. 

The  new  Crescent  erected  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city  on  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications,  stretches  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Croce 
and  is  carried  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arno  by  means  of  the  upper 
Ponte  di  Ferro  (PL  F,  6),  whence  it  ascends  gradually  to  the  new 
Piazza  Michel  Angela  (charming  view),  situated  below  S.  Miniato 
(see  below).  It  then  describes  a  long  curve,  skirting  the  hills, 
towards  the  S.  (Viale  del  Colli  ^  or  Poggi)^  and  descends  in  wind- 
ings to  the  Porta  Romana  (PI.  A,  6).  It  commands  several  striking 
views  of  the  town,  and  affords  a  pleasant  drive  of  1 — 1^2  ^r* 
(carriages,  see  p.  312).  In  this  line  of  streets,  not  far  from  the 
Porta  Romana,  and  above  the  flower-beds,  is  the  Tiwoli  (admission 
1  fr.,  D.  4  fr.  including  admission ;  music  every  evening),  com- 
manding a  fine  view. 

a.  San  Miniato,  with  its  facade  of  light  marble,  on  the  hill  to 
the  E.  of  Florence,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  many  different 
points.  It  may  be  reached  by  carriage  or  on  foot  in  less  than  V2 1^'- 
The  road  to  it  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  the  church  is  visible  on  the  hill 
to  the  r.  as  soon  as  the  Porta  8.  Miniato  is  passed  (PI.  D ,  6).  We 
skirt  the  city  wall  to  the  r. ,  and  ascending  the  cypress-planted  road 
to  the  1.,  first  reach  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  S.  Salvatore  del 
Monte,  with  &  church  erected  by  Cronaca  in  1504,  the  simple  and 
chaste  proportions  of  which  were  deservedly  praised  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  termed  it  ^la  bella  villanella'.  We  then  pass  the 
monastery  of  S.  Salvatore,  and  by  the  first  lane  to  the  r.  reach  the 
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closed  entrance  of  the  old  fortifications  of  8.  Miniato  (knock ;  open 
daily,  on  Sundays  and  festivals  till  noon  only ;  trifling  fee  to  the 
porter  on  leaving),  which  together  with  the  church  are  now  used 
as  a  burial-ground.  The  terrace  in  front  with  its  flights  of  steps 
will  form  the  new  entrance  when  completed. 

The  church  of  *8.  Miniato  al Monte,  with  the  Battistero  (p.  330), 

one  of  the  few  existing  examples  of  the  Pisan  Florentine  style 

which  preceded  the  Gothic,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Hildebrand  of 

Florence  in  1013,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  church.    It  is  an  edifice 

of  admirable  proportions  with  nave  and  aisles,  without  a  transept, 

and  may  in  many  respects  be  termed  a  truly  classical  edifice.     The 

elegantly  incrusted  FA9ADE  dates  from  the  12th,   the  mosaics  with 

which  it  is  adorned  from  the  13th  cent.     The  tower  was  restored 

by  Baccio  dHAgnolo  in  1519.     The  Interior,   recently  restored, 

rests  on   12  columns  (some  of  them  antique)  of  white,    and  4 

handsome  pillars  of  greenish  grey  marble,   and  has  an  open  roof, 

tastefully  re-decorated  in  the  original  style.     The  choir  with  its 

simple  apse  is  raised  by  a  spacious  crypt  beneath. 

A18LE8.  On  the  wall  on  the  r.,  Enthroned  Madonna  and  six  saints 
by  Paolo  degli  Ste/ani  (14th  cent.);  on  the  1.  a  Madonna  with  saints  and 
a  Crucifixion,  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  Nave,  be- 
tween the  fli|ht«  of  steps  (16)  ascending  to  the  choir,  is  a  chapel  con- 
structed in  1446  by  Piero  de'  Medici  from  a  design  by  Michelozzo.  Over 
the  altar  is  the  small  crucifix  which  is  said  to  have  nodded  approvingly 
to  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto  when  he  forgave  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
(p.  367).  In  the  N.  Aisle  is  the  *Chapel  of  S.  Giacomo,  constructed  by 
Antonio  Rossellini^  containing  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Jacopo  of  Portu- 
gal (d.  1459) ;  above  the  monument  a  *Madonna  and  Child  in  a  medallion 
held  by  two  angels;  on  the  ceiling  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists  by  Luea 
della  Robbia.  —  The  *Cbypt,  to  which  a  flight  of  seven  steps  descends, 
does  not  rest  on  the  four  columns  and  two  pillars  which  are  prolonged 
in  the  choir  above,  but  on  28  smaller  columns  of  graceful  form,  some  of 
them  ancient.  Beneath  the  altar  here  is  the  tomb  of  S.  Miniato.  —  The 
front-wall  of  the  crypt,  the  screen  of  the  choir,  the  apse,  the  whole  wall 
of  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit  present  beautiful  specimens  of  incrusted 
marble- work.  The  upper  part  of  the  Apse  is  adorned  with  a  mosaic  of 
S.  Miniato  before  the  Saviour,  executed  in  1297,  recently  restored.  The 
five  windows  under  the  arches  are  closed  with  semi-transparent  slabs  of 
marble.  Over  an  altar  on  the  r.,  the  portrait  of  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto 
(see  above).  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  is  the  Sackisty  (closed),  erect- 
ed in  1387  in  the  Gothic  style,  adorned  with  sixteen  *fre6Coe8  from  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict  (his  youth,  ordination  at  Subiaco,  miracles,  etc.)  by 
Spinello  Aretino  (d.  1410,  pupil  of  Giotto).  Beneath  them,  admirable 
inlaid  work  in  wood.  —  The  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  (niello,  executed, 
according  to  an  inscription,  in  1207)  also  deserves  inspection. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  commands  a  charming  *view 
of  Florence  and  its  environs  (afternoon-light  most  favourable);  on 
the  height  to  the  r. ,  Fiesole,  then  the  city  itself  with  S.  Croce, 
the  cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  S.  Maria  No- 
vella, and  the  Lung'  Arno;  to  the  1.,  hills  studded  with  villas,  the 
Fortezza  del  Belvedere,  Bello  Sguardo,  and  Villa  Giramonti.  In 
1529  Michael  Angelo,  as  the  engineer  of  the  republic,  fortified  this 
eminence  with  works  which  are  still  partially  preserved,  and  here 
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conducted  the  defence  of  the  city  during  eleyen  months  against 
the  Imperial  troops  (p.  316). 

h.  Foggio  Imperiale.  Immediately  to  the  1.,  outside  the 
Porta  Romana,  through  which  the  high  road  to  Siena  and  Rome 
issues,  hegins  the  new  Strada  dei  Colli,  mentioned  at  p.  359.  To 
the  r.  of  it  a  fine  *avenue  of  lofty  cypresses,  evergreen  oaks,  and 
larches,  embellished  with  a  few  statues,  leads  in  20  min.  to  the 
Villa  Poggio  Imperiale.  It  was  thus  named  and  almost  entirely 
fitted  up  by  Magdalene  of  Austria,  wife  of  Cosmo  II.,  and  after- 
wards adorned  with  various  works  of  art,  which  were  removed  in 
1860.  The  handsome  edifice  is  now  an  educational  establishment, 
conducted  by  nuns,  and  is  no  longer  accessible. 

At  Poggio  Imperiale  the  road  divides :  that  to  the  right  (and 
after  Y2  ^*  ^^  ^^®  ^*  again)  leads  to  Oaluz%o  and  the  Certosa  (see 
below) ;  that  to  the  left  (soon  passing  a  group  of  houses,  following 
the  Via  del  Plan  GiuUari,  and  ascending  the  height,  where  at  a 
bifurcation  of  the  road,  a  bye-road  in  a  straight  direction  is  to  be 
followed)  leads  to  the  Torre  del  Gallo,  which  owes  its  name  to  a 
family  of  that  name  (according  to  others,  to  its  conspicuous 
weather-cock).  From  this  tower  Qalileo  is  said  to  have  made  his 
most  important  astronomical  observations.  Fine  panorama  from 
the  summit  (fee  Y2  f'«)- 

Returning  hence  to  the  carriage-road,  we  turn  to  the  £.  by  a 
road  affording  picturesque  views  and  leading  to  the  height  of  S. 
Minlato.  The  road  to  the  r.  passes  (1/4  hr.)  several  houses  and 
villas,  among  which  is  the  Villa  of  OalileOy  marked  by  a  bust  and 
inscription,  where  the  great  astronomer  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  (1631 — 42),  latterly  deprived  of  sight  and  surrounded  by  a 
few  faithful  friends ,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  his  illustrious 
contemporary  Milton.  —  The  road  diverging  to  the  r.  a  little 
beyond  this  villa  leads  direct  to  the  (274  M.)  Val  d'Ema  and  the 
Certosa  (see  below). 

A  short  distance  hence,  near  the  church  of  S.  Margherita  a 
Afonttct,  stands  the  villa  where  Francesco  Ouicciardini  wrote  his 
history  of  Italy.  Here  too,  on  12th  Aug.,  1530,  the  Florentines 
who  had  been  betrayed  by  their  general  Malatesta,  signed  the 
articles  by  which  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  imperial  troops 
and  thus  became  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Medici.  From  that 
event  the  house  derives  its  name  Villa  delta  Bugia. 

c.  *htL  Certoia  in  the  Val  d'Ema  is  3  M.  distant  by  the  high 
road  from  the  Porta  Romana  (carr.  6  fr.  ;  fare  via  Poggio  Imperiale 
higher).  To  the  r.,  as  the  height  beyond  the  gate  is  ascended, 
rises  the  church  of  8.  Qaggio ;  farther  on  is  the  village  of  OalluztOj 
beyond  which  the  brook  Ema  is  soon  reached  (1.  on  the  height  a 
nunnery).  On  an  eminence,  clothed  with  cypresses  and  olive-trees, 
at  the  confluence  of  this  brook  with  the  Greve,  rises  the  imposing 
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CarthuBian  Monastery  (Certosa)  in  appearance  resembling  a  medisTai 
fortress.  After  crossing  the  Ema  we  reach  a  gateway  (generally 
closed)  with  a  statue  of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  which  the  garden  is  entered. 
The  monastery,  which  is  approaching  dissolution  and  contains 
twelve  inmates  only,  was  erected  in  1341  by  the  Florentine  Niccoll 
Acciajoli,  from  a  design  by  Orcagna.  The  porter  (1 — 2  pere. 
1  fr.)  shows  the  church,  or  rather  the  series  of  chapels  of  which  it 
consists. 

Chubch.  Magnificent  pavement  and  fine  carved  stalls  (of  1590) ;  over 
the  altar,  Death  of  St.  Bruno,  a  fresco  by  Poceetti.  —  ^Kiqht  Sidb- 
Chapkl,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  erected  by  Oreaffna:  to  the  1.  St. 
Francis  by  Cigoli;  88.  Peter  the  Martyr,  George,  Jerome,  Francis,  two 
Madonnas,  and  the  ^Trinity,  of  the  School  of  Giotto.  A  stair  to  ue  1. 
descends  to  a  chapel  with  the  tombs  of  the  Acdajoli;  monument  of  the 
founder  Niccolb  by  Orcagna  (1366);  three  monumental  slabs,  that  of  a 
^oung  warrior  by  Donatello;  tombstone  of  a  cardinal  of  the  family  bj 
the  same,  the  ornamentation  by  QiuUano  da  San  Oallo.  —  We  then  retoni 
through  the  church  and  enter  the  Gi^oisters,  with  stained  glass  by  Oio- 
vanni  da  Udine^  and  a  fountain,  perhaps  by  Brunelletco.  —  To  the  r.  is 
the  Chapter  House:  Mariotto  Albertinelli^  Crucifixion  (fresco  of  1505); 
monument  of  bishop  Buonaflde  by  OiUtiano  da  San  Oallo.  —  Some  of  the 
empty  cells,  which  enclose  the  building  like  pinnacles,  command  pictu- 
resque views,  especially  through  the  valley  of  the  Ema  towards  Prato  and 
the  Apennines.  The  rooms  occupied  for  several  months  by  Piua  VI., 
when  banished  from  Rome  by  the  French,  are  also  shown.  —  At  the 
Spezeria  of  the  monastery  good  Chartreuse  and  various  perfumes  may  be 
purchased. 

d.  Bello  SguardOy  to  the  S.  of  Florence,  easily  recognised  by 
its  small  pavilion  with  a  red  roof,  Is  celebrated  for  the  delightful 
prospect  it  commands ,  which  the  traveller  should  on  no  account 
fail  to  visit.  The  route  cannot  be  mistaken.  From  Porta  Romana 
the  town-wall  must  be  followed  to  the  r.  and  the  second  road  to 
the  1.  taken.  This  first  leads  to  an  open  space  with  the  small 
church  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  which  contains  the  monument 
of  Benozzo  Federighi,  bishop  of  Fiesole,  by  Luca  della  Robbia. 
The  carriage-road  (fiacre  there  and  back,  see  p.  312)  is  then 
followed  in  a  straight  direction,  and  on  the  height,  where  it  divides, 
the  road  to  the  1.  is  taken  (a  few  paces  beyond  this  point  the  road 
to  the  Monte  Oliveto  diverges  to  the  r.,  see  below).  At  the  next 
bifurcation  a  side-path  to  the  1.  is  followed,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  leads  to  the  **Bello  Sguardo  (visitors  ring  at  the  small 
gate  on  the  r.  near  the  comer,  fee  2 — 3  soldi  on  leaving).  The 
view  embraces  Florence,  with  the  Pitti  Palace,  S.  Croce,  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Or  S.  Michele,  the  cathedral,  S.  Lorenzo,  S. 
Maria  Novella,  etc. ;  r.  on  the  height  S.  Miniato,  opposite  the 
spectator  lies  Fiesole,  1.  the  populous  valley  of  the  Amo,  over 
which  tower  the  distant  Apennines.  The  view  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  towards  sunset.  —  In  the  vicinity  is  the  VUla  degli 
il2&ts2t,  with  a  bust  of  Galileo  and  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
that  illustrious  astronomer,  who  frequently  resided  here  and 
cultivated  the  garden  with  his  own  hands. 
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The  first  Toad  to  the  r.  beyond  the  Bello  Sgnardo  leads  r.  to 
Monte  Oiiveto.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  Bello  Sguardo  from 
the  Porta  S.  Frediano  follow  the  city-wall  to  the  1.  and  take  the 
first  road  to  the  r.,  leading  to  the  above-mentioned  church  of 
S.  Francesco. 

e.  Monte  Oiiveto.  About  1/3  M.  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Frediano 
(PI.  A,  3)  the  *Via  di  Monte  Oiiveto'  diverges  to  the  1.  from  the 
Leghorn  road,  and  reaches  the  entrance  {to  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  after  1/2  M.  (a  gate  marked  No.  5 ;  key  to  obtain  access 
to  the  point  of  view,  next  door.  No.  6,  2 — 3  soldi).  A  slight 
eminence  here  planted  with  cypresses  commands  an  admirable 
•prospect:  N.  "W.  the  beautiful  valley  of  Florence,  with  Prato  and 
Pistoja,  enclosed  by  mountains,  over  which  rises  one  of  the  peaks 
of  the  marble-mountains  of  Carrara;  N.  E.  lies  Florence,  then 
Fiesole  with  the  numerous  villas  which  deck  its  heights ;  E.  the 
Fortezza  di  Belvedere  and  S.  Miniato ;  in  the  background  the  bar- 
ren mountain-chain  of  the  Casentino.  Towards  the  S.  the  view  is 
excluded  by  the  intervening  heights.  The  monastery-buildings 
are  now  employed  as  a  military  hospital.  The  Badia  di  S.  Barto- 
lommeo  di  Monte  Oiiveto^  erected  in  1334,  possesses  frescoes  by 
Poccetti ;  in  the  refectory  an  Annunciation  by  Dom.  Okirlandajo. 

From  the  suburb  of  8.  Frediano  a  suspension-bridge  (5  c.) 
leads  to  the  Cascine. 

f.  The  CaBcine,  or  park  of  Florence,  lies  to  the  W.,  beginning 
near  the  Barriera  Nuova  (in  the  Piazza  Vitt,  Emanuele,  PI.  A,  2), 
and  is  about 2  M.  in  length,  but  of  moderate  breadth,  being  bounded 
by  the  Arno  and  the  Mugnone.  It  affords  delightful  and  refreshing 
walks  to  the  traveller  fatigued  with  sight-seeing.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  farm  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  a  fashionable 
rendezvous  in  the  afternoon.  —  Outside  the  town,  immediately  to 
the  1.,  is  a  small  caf^;  opposite  which,  to  the  r.,  is  a  notice  indi- 
cating the  entrance  to  the  Zoological  Garden  (adm.  50  c,  Sund. 
forenoon  25  c),  founded  in  1860  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition 
at  Florence.  About  the  middle  of  the  Cascine  is  a  large  open  space 
(where  a  military  band  plays  several  times  a  week) ,  surrounded 
by  several  country-houses  (^Casino  delle  Cascine,  a  caf^  belonging 
toDoney's  hotel,  p.  311),  a  gay  and  favourite  resort  towards  sunset. 
Beyond  this  spot  the  park  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  it  ter- 
minates about  1  M.  farther.  "" 

On  the  road  to  Pistoja,  about  3/^  M.  from  the  Porta  al  Prato, 
is  situated  the  Villa  Demidoff,  founded  by  the  prince  of  that  name 
(d.  1870),  with  gardens  and  hot-houses  (visitors  not  always  ad- 
mitted). 

About  172  M.  from  the  Villa  Demidoff,  to  the  r.  beyond  Ponte 
a  Rifredi  (railway-station,  see  p.  310),  and  near  the  ancient 
church  of  S.  Stefano  in  Pane,  lies  the  Villa  Oftreggi,  the  property 
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of  the  grand-dukes  down  to  1780,  then  that  of  the  Orsi  family, 
erected  by  Miehelotzo  for  the  first  Cosmo,  who  here  terminated  his 
brilliant  career  in  1464.  This  was  also  once  the  seat  of  the 
Platonie  Academy,  of  which  Marsilius  Ficlnus,  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola,  Aiigelus  Politianus,  Christophorus  Landinns,  and  many  others 
of  the  greatest  men  of  that  period  were  members.  Lorenzo  il 
Magniflco,  grandson  of  Cosmo,  also  died  at  Careggi  (1492).  Fine 
view  of  the  environs.  A  few  frescoes  by  Ponlormo  and  Bronzino 
and  a  series  of  portraits  are  reminiscences  of  the  history  of  this 
edifice. 

Farther  W.  is  the  Villa  doUa  Fetraia,  with  delightful  gardens, 
erected  by  Buontalenti,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto  and  Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  villa,  which  is  now  fitted 
up  as  a  royal  residence,  is  most  conveniently  reached  from  the 
railway-station  Casiello  (p.  310).  Near  it  is  the  Villa  QuartOj 
with  beautiful  gardens,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Medicis. 

From  railway-stat.  Sesto  (p.  310)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the 
great  porcelain-manufactory  della  Doccia,  the  property  of  Marchese 
Giuori,  who  possesses  a  villa  here. 

g.  Fieiole,  on  the  height  to  the  N.  of  Florence,  is  3  M.  dis- 
tant (omnibus  three  times  daily,  1  fr. ;  carr.  7 — 8  fr.,  see  p.  312). 
In  the  open  space  by  the  Porta  8.  Oallo  (PI.  F,  2),  where  a 
Triumphal  Arch  of  no  artistic  merit,  erected  in  1738,  com- 
memorates the  entry  of  the  grand-duke  Francis  II. ,  we  turn  to  the 
r.  within  the  new  *Cinta  Daziaria'  (boundary  of  imposts)  to  the 
gate  (opened  within  the  last  few  years).  Beyond  the  gate  we 
follow  the  Via  Querela  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mugnone,  an  insigni- 
ficant stream,  which  however  in  rainy  weather  sometimes  causes 
great  devastation,  to  (1  M.)  Villa  Palmieriy  the  property  of  the  ex- 
ducal  family,  the  terrace  of  which  crosses  the  road  by  a  bridge. 
Boccaccio  makes  this  the  residence  of  the  narrators  in  his 
Decamerone  during  the  plague  in  1348.  The  road  then  ascends 
rapidly  between  garden-walls,  and  reaches  (1  M.)  the  church  of  S. 
Domenico  di  Fiesole,  in  the  former  monastery  of  which  Fra 
AngelicOj  the  celebrated  painter  of  saints,  lived  before  his  removal 
to  S.  Marco  at  Florence;  the  choir  of  the  church  contains  a 
Madonna  with  saints,  painted  by  him.  (Opposite  the  church  the 
*Via  della  Badia'  diverges  to  the  1.,  see  p.  366.)  The  road  divides 
here :  the  old  road  to  the  1.  leads  past  the  Villa  Mozzi,  once  a 
favourite  residence  of  Lorenzo  il  Magniflco,  reaching  the  height  in 
20  min.  ;  the  new  road  to  the  r.  winds  gradually  upwards,  passing 
several  pretty  villas,  finally  skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  wall  of  Fiesole.  This  excellent  road  is  principally 
indebted  for  its  construction  to  the  Oolden  Book  of  Fiesole.  This 
venerable  volume  enjoys  the  privilege  of  ennobling  those  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  its  pages,  and,  when  the  Fiesolans  were 
desirous  of  constructing  the  road,   their   *golden  book'  distributed 
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its  favours  extensively  among  the  Florentines  and  others,  in  return 
for  a  substantial  equivalent. 

Fiesolo  ( Trattoria  VAurorOy  fine  view ;  Loeanda  FirenzeJ^  Lat. 
Faesulae,  is  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
which  are  still  partially  preserved  (descend  to  the  1.  at  the  back 
of  the  cathedral  and  follow  the  first  side  street  to  the  r.  to  the  best 
preserved  fragment,  situated  among  modern  terrace  walls).  It  was 
for  a  long  period  more  powerful  than  its  rival  Florence,  to  the 
jealousy  of  which  it  at  last  fell  a  victim  in  1010  (p.  315),  The 
town,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  now  of  no  importance,  contains 
11,500  inhab.,  who  like  most  of  the  natives  of  this  district  are 
engaged  in  straw-plaiting  (purchasers  of  their  wares  should  as  a 
rule  give  only  half  the  price  demanded). 

On  the  height  we  enter  the  spacious  Piazza  op  Fiesole,  and 
perceive  immediately  opposite  us  the  Cathedral^  one  of  the  earliest 
and  simplest  examples  of  the  Tuscan  style,  begun  in  1028  by 
Bishop  Jacopo  Bavaro,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
FsBSulse  by  the  Florentines,  but  not  completed  till  much  later.  It 
is  a  basilica  of  poor  exterior,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles  with  a 
transept,  and  a  spacious  crypt  beneath  the  lofty  choir.  Over  the 
altar,  statues  by  Andrea  Ferrucci.  The  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  choir 
contains  the  *monument  of  Bishop  Salutati  (d.  1465),  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  opposite  which  is  a  *bas-relief  by  the  same  master, 
representing  the  Madonna  with  St.  Remigius  and  St.  Leonhard, 
in  the  foreground  the  Infant  Christ,  and  John  the  Baptist  with  a 
beggar.  On  the  entrance-wall,  over  the  door :  *St.  Romulus,  with 
rich  frame  by  Luca  della  Robbia.  —  Opposite  the  cathedral,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  piazza  are  the  Episcopal  Palace  and  the 
Seminary.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Pretorio, 
of  th'e  13th  cent.,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  magistrates  (podest^). 
Adjacent  to  it  is  the  venerable  church  of  8.  Maria  Primeranay 
dating  from  the  10th  cent.,  containing  a  tabernacle  in  terracotta  of 
the  school  of  L.  della  Robbia ;  on  the  r.  a  portrait  head  of  Qiuliano 
da  San  Gallo  by  himself.  —  A  farm  at  the  back  of  the  cathedral 
contains  scanty  remnants  of  an  ancient  Theatre. 

The  site  of  the  old  Acropolis  of  Fjesulas  is  occupied  by  a 
Franciscan  Monastery ^  to  which  the  street  ascending  to  the  W. 
opposite  the  cathedral  leads.  On  the  r.,  a  little  below  the 
monastery,  rises  the  venerable  church  of  S.  Alessandro,  with  12 
antique  columns  of  cipollino,  probably  occupying  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple.  The  plateau  in  front  of  it  commands  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  *view  of  the  valley  of  Florence,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  several  ranges  of  hills,  on  the  E.  by  the  mountain-chain  of  the 
Casentino,  on  the  W.  by  the  heights  of  Monte  Albano,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Carrara  stand  prominently  forth. 

Those  who  have  time  should  ascend  the  eminence  a  little  to 
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the  £.  of  Fiesole,   which  is  higher  than  the  Franciscan  monastery 
and  commands  an  uninterrupted  panorama. 

On  the  way  back  we  may  visit  the  Badia  di  Fiosole,   U4  M. 
to  the  W.  of  S.  Domenico  (p.  364),  a  monastery  founded  in  1028, 
occupied  first  by  Benedictine,  afterwards  by  Augustinian  monks. 
It  was  re-erected  by  Brunellesco  in  1462,  by  order  of  Cosmo  the 
Elder,  and  forms  a  remarkably  attractive  pile  of  buildings.      The 
church,   with  a  transept,   but  destitute  of  aisles,   is  covered  with 
circular  vaulting,  and  is  of  noble  proportions  throughout.    That  part 
of  the  facade  which  is  decorated  with  black  and  white  marble 
belongs  to  the  older  structure,  and  is  coeval  with  S.  Miniato  (p. 
360).     In  the  interior  are  several  tombstones  of  the  celebrated 
families  of  the  Salviati,   Marucelli,  Doni,   etc.     The  Refectory  is 
adorned  with  a  quaint  fresco  by  Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,    re- 
presenting angels  ministering  to  Christ  in  the  wilderness.     The 
monastery,   which  was  highly  favoured  by  the  Medicis,   was  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  members  of  the  ^Platonic  Academy' (p.  364). 
Picus  of  Mirandola  here  worked  at  his  exposition  of  Genesis.   After 
the  suppression  of  the  monastery  (1778),  the  printing-office  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Inghiramiy   where  a  number  of  important  works 
were  published,  was  established  here.  —  The  road  back  to  Florence 
descends,   skirts  the  r.  bank  of  the  Mugnone,   and  leads  the  whole 
way  to  the  city  between  lofty  garden-walls. 

h.  About  3/4  M.  from  the  Porta  alia  Croce  at  Florence,  on  the 
1.  of  the  high  road,  beyond  the  railway  to  Arezzo,  are  situated  the 
remains  of  the  monastery  of  8.  Salvi,  of  the  order  of  Yallombrosa, 
and  mentioned  as  early  as  1084,  where  in  1312  Emp.  Henry  VII. 
established  his  head-quarters  during  the  siege  of  Florence.  A 
finely  coloured  *fresco  here  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1526 — 27), 
representing  the  Last  Supper,  is  still  well  preserved  (Christ  is 
about  to  take  a  piece  of  bread  to  dip  in  the  dish ;  Judas  already 
has  the  sop  in  his  hand).  The  traveller  may  prolong  his  walk 
hence  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Compiobbiy  a  station  on 
the  line  from  Florence  to  Arezzo  (see  below),  and  return  to  Flo- 
rence Jt>y  the  last  train. 

{'.  Tallombrota.  A  visit  to  this  celebrated  monastery  may  be 
accomplished  from  Florence  in  one  day ;  it  is  advisable,  however, 
to  start  on  the  previous  evening  and  pass  the  night  at  S.  Pelago 
(see  below).  If  the  traveller  i  intends  to  include  the  Casentluo 
Valley  and  the  monasteries  of  Camaldoli  and  Alvemia  in  the 
excursion,  three  days  will  be  required. 

The  train  from  Florence  to  Arezzo  should  be  taken  as  far  as 
Pontassieve  (in  55  min.).  From  the  central  station  near  S.  Maria 
Novella  the  train  performs  the  circuit  of  the  city,  and  stops  at  the 
station  near  Porta  alia  Croce,  which  may  be  mord  conveniently 
situated  for  some  travellers  than  the  principal  station.  It  then 
skirts  the  r.  bank  of  the  Arno.     The  valley  soon  contracts.     Stat. 
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Compiobbi,  a  email  village,  lies  in  a  richly  caltivated  district, 
above  which  rise  barren  heights.  Stat.  Pontasaieve  (Italia ;  Vapore, 
both  very  poor  inns ;  carriages  to  Pelago  5 — 6  fr.),  a  small  village 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sieve  and  Arno,  formerly  derived  some 
importance  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  leading  through 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve  and  over  the  Apennines  to  Forli. 

Quitting  the  railway-station,  we  follow  the  broad  road  to  the  r., 
which  after  a  few  hundred  paces  crosses  the  Sieve.  At  (3  M.)  the 
point  where  the  road  divides  for  the  third  time,  we  descend  to 
the  r.,  and  proceed  to  (2^/4  M.)  the  village  of  PeUigo  (Locanda  al 
Buon  Cuore,  R.,  B.,  and  I).  5  fr.,  but  previous  agreement  neces- 
sary; mule  to  Vallombrosa  5  fr.).  The  road  continues  practicable 
for  carriages  as  far  as  Patemo  (88/4  M.  from  Pelago,  one-horse  carr. 
5  fr.),  formerly  the  monastery-farm,  now  a  royal  agricultural 
institution,  or  even  as  far  as  the  village  of  To«t,  IV2  M.  farther. 
Those  who  make  the  excursion  in  one  day  need  not  go  by  Pelago, 
but  may  proceed  direct  from  Pontassieve  to  Paterno  and  Tosi.  The 
rugged  and  stony  path  ascends  hence  to  the  1.  by  a  chapel  (car- 
riage-road projected),  traverses  meadows,  underwood,  and  pine 
forest,  and  about  half-way  up  the  Pratomagno  mountain  reaches 

Vallombroia  (2980  ft.),  situated  in  a  shaded  and  sequestered 
spot.  The  monastery  was  founded  about  1050  by  8.  Oiovanni 
OualbertOj  the  Ecion  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  Florence, 
who  after  a  career  of  youthful  profligacy  resolved  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  most  austere  acts  of  penance.  His 
brother  Hugo  having  fallen  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  Gualberto 
was  bound  by  the  customs  of  the  age  to  follow  the  bloody  law  of 
retaliation.  Descending  one  Good  Friday  from  the  church  of 
S.  Miniato  (p.  360)  near  Florence,  accompanied  by  armed  followers, 
he  suddenly  encountered  the  assassin  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road. 
The  latter  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  knight, 
suddenly  moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  forgave  his  enemy,  and 
resolved  for  ever  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  passions.  He 
accordingly  retired  to  the  cloister  of  S.  Miniato ;  but  finding  the 
discipline  there  too  lax,  he  betook  himself  to  this  lonely  spot  and 
founded  Vallombrosa.  The  monastery,  which  had  acquired  exten- 
sive landed  property  and  considerable  wealth  in  the  course  of  ages, 
has  been  suppressed.  The  present  extensive  buildings,  together 
with  the  church,  erected  in  1638,  are  now  occupied  by  the  Istituto 
ForestaUj  or  royal  school  of  forestry,  opened  in  1869,  with  3 — 4 
teachers  and  30 — 40  pupils.     Small  osteria  outside  the  walls. 

II  ParadinnOj  or  Le  Cette,  a  smaller  cloister  situated  on  a  rock, 
1/4  hr.  to  the  1.  above  the  monastery,  and  now  uninhabited,  com- 
mands an  admirable  survey  of  the  latter,  which  lies  266  ft.  below, 
and  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  Florence,  half  of  the 
dome  of  which  is  visible  behind  a  hill.  The  horizon  is  bounded 
by  the  marble-hills  of  Carrara. 
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Another  pretty  point  of  view  is  situated  1 Y4  M.  to  tke  S.  of 
the  monastery.  The  path  leads  to  the  1.  of  the  inn,  and  imme- 
diately heyond  it  passes  a  spring  (to  the  r.  below  the  path),  then 
traverses  the  wood,  and  reaches  a  projecting  rock  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo. 

The  summit  of  the  *Pratomagno  oommandfl  an  extensive  pro- 
spect; the  ascent  from  Vallombrosa  (guide  2  fr.)  oocupies    1  hr. 
The  path  traverses  dense  pine-forest,  then  dwarfed  beech-under- 
wood, and  finally  green  pastures.     The  culminating  point  of  the 
chain  is  crossed,   and  the  sinuosities  of  the  mountains  followed 
by  a  winding  path  for  some  distance.     The  scenery  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  characterised  by  wild  and  bleak  slopes  and  narrow  ridges, 
Intersected  by  profound  gorges.  Fine-grained  grauwacke  (macigno), 
occasionally  interspersed  with  grauwacke-slate  or  the  more  recent 
clayslate,  is  the  fundamental  rock  in  this  group.     The  vegetation 
is  scanty  and  monotonous,  insects  and  birds  are  rare,  and  water  is 
seldom  visible. 

The  view  from  the  summit,  which  is  5323  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  is  obstructed  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  peaks  of  equal  elevation.  To 
the  E.  lies  the  green  Casentino  Valley,  drained  by  an  impetuous  brook, 
the  water  of  which  is  praised  by  Dante  (Inf.  30,  64),  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  £.  by  the  lofty  Monte  Falterona  (where  the  Arno  rises), 
a  buttress  of  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  W.  the  fertile 
and  richly  cultivated  valley  of  the  Arno  stretches  as  far  as  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  beyond  which  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean is  visible  in  the  extreme  distance.  Above  the  towers  of 
Florence  rise  the  indented  peaks  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara  and 
other  summits,  among  which  the  Monte  Cimone  (6907  ft.),  the 
loftiest  of  the  N.  Apennines,  is  most  conspicuous. 

From  the  Pratomagno  a  steep  path  descends  through  woods  and 
ravines  (1*J2  hr.),  skirting  the  brook  Solano^  traversing  green  meadows 
and  stony  slopes  overgrown  with  thistles,  then  through  underwood  of 
beeches  and  chestnuts,  past  Cetica  and  several  other  mountain-villages  to 
the  picturesque  market-town  of  S.  Niccold,  commanded  by  the  ancient 
fort  of  that  name,  and  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Solano  and  Amo, 
where  the  fertile  Casentino  expands.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  beyond  which  a  good  road  leads  to  the  r.,  passing  the  ancient 
church  of  CampaldinOy  where  in  a  sanguinary  conflict,  on  11th  June,  1289, 
Dante  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  as  a  horseman,  and  aided  hia 
Guelph  countrymen  to  crush  the  might  of  Arezzo  and  the  Tuscan  Ohi- 
bellines.    The  next  place  of  importance  is  Poppi  (p.  WHjf). 

k.  Camaldoli  aud  Alvoniia.  An  attractive  excursion  may  be 
undertaken  from  Yallombrosa  to  the  Ca9enimo.f  or  upper  valley 
of  the  Amo,  a  district  which  affords  an  insight  into  the  scenery 
of  the  Apennines.  The  carriage-road  from  Pontassieve  (p.  367) 
to  the  Casentino  crosses  the  Consuma  Pasa^  about  9  M.  distant. 
The  expedition  is,  however,  most  suitable  for  pedestrians.  From 
Vallombrosa •  a  bridle-path  (guide  necessary,  2  fr.)  traverses 
the  brow  of  the  hills,  affording  a  succession  of  fine  views,  and 
leading  in  2  hrs.  to  the  Ostetia  delta  CoMuma,   the  inn  of  a  small 
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mountain- village.  If  a  carriage  can  be  procured  here,  the  traveller 
should  drive  to  Bibbiena  (15  M.),  or  at  least  to  Pratovecchio 
(10  M.).  The  road  traverses  the  lonely  height  of  the  Monte 
Consuma  for  3  M. ,  after  which  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
is  gradually  disclosed.  About  6  M.  farther,  near  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Romena^  the  road  divides ;  that  to  the  1. 
leads  to  Pratovecchio,  a  short  distance  farther,  and  beyond  it  to 
Stia.  From  Pratovecchio  pedestrians  may  proceed  by  Moggiona 
(poor  inn)  to  Camaldoli  in  3  hrs.  The  road  to  the  r.  leads  by 
Caatel  S.  Niccolb  (p.  368)  to  Foppi ,  the  capital  of  the  valley, 
situated  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  Amo,  the  old  castle  of  which 
with  its  lofty  tower ,  erected  in  1274,  has  long  been  visible  to  the 
traveller.  Passing  Ponte  d  Poppi ,  a  few  houses  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill ,  Bibbiena  is  next  reached ,  3  M.  farther,  birthplace  (in  1470) 
of  Bernardo  Divizio ,  afterwards  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  the  patron  of 
Raphael.  From  Bibbiena  Camaldoli  is  reached  by  8oci  and  Partina 
in  3  hrs. ,  Alvernia  by  the  valley  of  the  Corsalcne  in  2  hrs.  The 
direct  footpath  between  the  monasteries  may  be  traversed  in  5 — 6 
hrs.  Pedestrians  may  therefore  reach  Camaldoli  in  one  day  from 
Vallombrosa  by  Consuma  and  Pratovecchio ,  and  on  the  following 
day  proceed  thence  by  Alvernia  to  Bibbiena. 

The  ancient  abbey  of  Camaldoli  lies  in  a  grassy  valley  surrounded  by 
forest.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1000  by  St.  Romuald,  but  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  fire  and  devastated  by  war,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  church  was  re-erected  in  1523,  and  again  in  1772.  It  has  recently 
been  suppressed  by  the  Italian  government,  like  all  the  other  monasteries 
in  Italy.  The  environs  are  wild  and  beautiful.  A  zigzag  path  ascends 
rapidly  (}\\  hr.)  to  the  8acro  Eremo,  a  second  monastery  with  hermitages, 
founded  by  St.  Romuald  in  1046.  The  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Campus  Maldoli,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  pious  Count 
Maldolus,  the  last  proprietor,  having  presented  it  to  his  friend  St.  Ro- 
muald. From  this  spot  the  reputation  of  the  order  for  austere  discipline, 
sanctity,  and  erudition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  although 
the  number  of  their  cloisters  was  never  great.  Camaldoli  lost  its  va- 
luable library  and  many  treasures  of  art  through  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  in  1808.  In  1814  the  monastery  was  restored. 

The  *  views  from  the  narrow  mountain -ridge  at  the  back  of  Camal- 
doli, especially  from  the  summit  which  is  not  planted  with  trees,  termed 
the  Prato  al  Soglio ,  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  To  the  N.E.  the 
houses  of  Forli  may  be  distinguished,  still  farther  off  the  site  of  Ra- 
venna, and  in  the  extreme  distance  the  glittering  Adriatic^  W.  the  chain 
of  the  Pratomagno  and  the  green  dales  of  Vallombrosa,  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Amo  as  far  as  the  Maremme  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  and  beyond 
them  the  Mediterranean.  The  spectator  here  stands  on  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  'back -bone  of  Italy"",  whence  innumerable  mountains  and 
valleys,  as  well  as  the  two  different  seas,  are  visible. 

The  source  of  the  Arno  (4250  ft.)  on  the  Falterona  may  be  visited 
hence,  and  the  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain by  those  whose  energies  are  unimpaired.  Dante,  who  in  the  14th 
canto  of  the  Purgatorio  describes  the  course  of  the'  Arno,  accompanying 
it  from  its  source  to  Arezzo  and  Florence  with  bitter  complaints  of  the 
swine  of  the  Casentino,  the  dogs  of  Arezzo ,  the  wolves  of  Florence,  and 
the  foxes  of  Pisa,  perhaps  visited  the  Monte  Falterona  in  person.  Tra- 
vellers generally  proceed  from  Camaldoli  to  Alvernia  (a  rough  walk  of 
5—6  hrs.).    The  S.  height  is  ascended  as  far  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Romu- 
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aid ;  then  to  the  r.  a  descent  to  Moggiona^  beyond  which  the  path  turns  to 
the  1.,  traversing  a  long  and  fatiguing  succession  of  gorges  and  slopes^  the 
path  at  the  base  of  the  moan  tains  is  therefore  preferable.  The  market- 
town  of  Soei  in  the  valley  of  the  Arehiano  is  first  reached,  then  the  pro- 
found valley  of  the  Conalone;  beyond  it  rises  a  blunted  cone,  on  which 
the  path  ascends  in  windings  to  a  stony  plain  with  marshy  meadows. 
Above  this  rises  the  abrupt  sandstone  mass  of  the  Vernia^  to  a  height  of 
860  ft.  On  its  S.W.  slope,  one-third  of  the  way  up,  and  3906  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  is  seen  a  wall  with  small  windows,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
monastery,  built  in  1218  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  church  is  of  1!^. 
In  1472  the  monastery  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Beautifal  forests 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity,  from  the  openings  in' which  imposing  monn^ 
tain-views  are  often  enjoyed.  One  of  the  grandest  points  ia  the  *Peniui 
delta  Verniay  or  ridge  of  the  Vernia,  also  known  simply  as  VApennino^ 
4790  ft.  above  the  sea,  4he  rugged  rock  between  the  sources  of  the  Tiber 
and  Amo**,  at  it  is  called  by  Dante  (Paradiso  II,  106).  To  the  £.  are 
seen  the  lofty  Saui  di  Simone,  the  mountains  which  bound  the  Tuscan 
Romagna  in  the  direction  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  N.E.  the  sources 
of  the  Tiber  are  situated  behind  the  Fumajolo. 

Kear  the  monastery  are  the  LuogM  Santi^  a  number  of  grottoes  and 
rock-hewn  chambers  in  which  St,  Francis  once  lived.  The  church  con- 
tains no  pictures  worthy  of  mention,  but  several  excellent  reliefs  in  terra- 
cotta, especially  an  ^Annunciation  by  Ltica  della  Robhia. 

To  the  S. ,  not  far  from  the  monastery ,  is  situated  the  rained  castle 
of  Chiusif  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Clusium  Novuvn^  where  Ludo- 
vico  Buonarroti,  father  of  Michael  Angelo,  once  held  the  office  of  Podesta. 
The  great  master  himself  was  bom  on  6th  March,  1475,  at  Caprese^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Singerna  in  the  vicinity,  but  in  1476  his  parents  removed 
to  Settignano,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries. 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  return  from  Bibblena  to 
Florence  by  Arezzo  (diligence  daily  in  3  hrs. ;  one-horse  carr. 
10  fir.).  The  road  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Arno,  passing  several 
small  villages,  quits  the  river  at  Oiovi^  and  entering  the  rich  Val 
di  Chiana  leads  to  Arezzo  (Jnghilterra ;  Vittoriajj  a  station  on  the 
line  Florence-Peru gia-Rome  (railway  to  Florence  in  21/0 — 3 1/2  hrs. ; 
fares  7  fr.  70,  6  fr.  15,  5  fr.  55  c).  Arezzo,  and  thence  to  Peru- 
gia, etc. ,  see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy. 


54.   Corsica. 

Steamboats  between  the  mainland  and  Corpica:  a.  Valery  Co.  once 
weekly  from  Marseilles  to  Ajaccio,  fares  30  and  20  fr.,  to  Bastia  and  Calvi 
also  once  weekly^  6.  From  Nice  fortnightly  to  Ajaccio,  also  to  Bastia-, 
c.  From  Leghorn  3  times  weekly  to  Bastia  in  6  hrs.,  fares  16  and  13  fr. 
(incl.  fee  for  embarcation).  Also  once  weekly  from  Ajaccio  to  Porto 
Torres  in  Sardinia  in  7  hrs.  Embarcation  1  fr. ;  breakfast  and  dinner  8 
fr.  in  the  first,  6  fr.  in  the  second  cabin.  —  Diligence  -  communication 
between  Ajaccio  and  Bastia  and  all  the  principal  places  in  the  island. 

Corsica  (French  La  Corse)  ^  situated  between  43°  and  41°  21'  N.  lati- 
tude, 55  M.  distant  from  Italy  and  110  M.  from  France,  and  separated 
from  Sardinia  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifazio,  9  M.  in  width,  possesses  an  area 
of  3365  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  259,861  souls.  A  broad  mountain- 
chain,  terminating  towards  the  N.  in  the  Capo  Corso,  consisting  of  grey 
granite  and  limestone  formations,  occupies  almost  the  entire  island.  On 
the  W.  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  forming  a  number  of  bold  pro- 
montories and  deeply  indented  bays.  On  the  E.  side,  towards  Italy,  the 
alluvial  deposits  have  been  more  abundant,  and  have  formed  a  level 
coast  of  some  breadth.      The    vast  height  to  which   the  mounUins  rise 
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witMn  a  comparatively  small  space  (e.  g.  Honte  d'Oro  8690  ft.,  Honte 
Rotondo  9053  rt.)  imparts  a  wild  and  imposing  character  to  the  scenery. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  area  of  the  island  are  iincaltivated,  while  the  moun- 
tains for  the  most  part  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  The  Flora 
of  the  island  is  remarkable  for  its  rare  luxuriance  and  diversity,  com- 
prising specimens  of  almost  every  species  of  plant  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  timber  of  Corsica  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  still  supplies  most  of  the  French  and  Italian  dockyards. 
Its  mineral  wealth,  however,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Sardinia. 

The  character  of  the  natives,  notwithstanding  the  levelling  and  equal- 
ising effects  of  advancing  civilisation,  corresponds  with  the  wild  aspect 
of  their  country,  and,  at  least  in  the  more  remote  districts,  still  retains 
many  of  those  peculiar  features  described  by  ancient  writers.  Their  in- 
satiable thirst  for  revenge  (vendetta)  ^  formerly  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  has  never  been  thoroughly  eradicated, 
although  the  authorities  have  adopted  the  most  rigorous  measures  to 
counteract  the  evil.  The  perpetrators  of  these  dark  deeds  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  arm  of  justice  and  retire  as  outlaws  (banditi)  to  the 
mountains ,  where ,  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  a  corps  of  gensdarmes 
constituted  for  this  express  purpose,  they  frequently  protract  their  mi- 
serable existence  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time  this  revengeful 
ferocity  is  to  a  certain  extent  compensated  for  by  bravery,  love  of  free- 
dom, simplicity  of  manners,  and  hospitality,  virtues  which  usually 
characterise  a  vigorous  and  primitive  race.  Their  ballads,  too,  and  espe- 
cially their  dirges  (voceri)y  are  replete  with  poetical  pathos,  while  few 
countries  of  similar  extent  have  produced  more  illustrious  characters, 
or  witnessed  more  thrilling  achievements,  than  those  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Corsica. 

The  situation  and  climate  of  the  island  are  Italian,  as  was  also  its 
history  down  to  the  year  1768.  Since  the  beginning-  of  the  present  cen- 
tury its  union  with  France  has  been  still  more  closely  cemented  by  ks 
connectioB  with  the  family  of  Napoleon.  It  now  forms  the  86th  Depart- 
ment, the  capital  of  which  is  AJaccio,  and  is  divided  into  5  Arrondisse- 
ments:  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Calvi,  Corte,  and  Sartona.  Italian  is  still  the 
language  of  the  natives,  but  French  is  employed  for  all  official  purposes, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes. 

The  great  attractions  of  Corsica  are  its  beautiful  scenery  and  its  inter- 
esting historical  associations,  for  it  can  boast  of  no  antiquities  or  trea- 
sures of  art.  A  visit  to  the  island  is  now  easily  and  expeditiously  ac- 
complished. A  week  suffices  for  the  ordinary  traveller  to  become  ac- 
qaauated  with  Ajaccio,  Corte  (ascent  of  Monte  Rotondo),  and  Bastia. 
Those,  however,  who  desire  a  more  thorough  insight  into  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  natives  will  encounter  serious 
difficulties,  which  introductions  to  inhabitants  of  the  island  will  best 
enable  them  to  overcome. 

Corsica,  like  its  si&ter-island  Sardinia,  which  was  peopled  by  the  same 
race,  never  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  in  ancient  times.  The 
whole  island  is  depicted  as  having  been  a  wild  and  impenetrable  forest, 
of  very  evil  reputation.  Its  possession  was  nevertheless  keenly  contested 
by  the  great  naval  powers  of  ancient  times.  The  Phocseans,  banished 
from  Asia  by  the  Persians,  founded  the  town  of  Alalia  (afterwards  Aleria) 
on  the  E.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavignano,  B.  C.  566.  After  a  great 
naval  battle  in  586,  however,  they  were  compelled  by  the  allied  Etrus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  to  abandon  their  settlement  and  migrate  to  Mas- 
silia  (Marseilles).  The  island  then  became  subject  to  the  Etruscans,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the 
Romans  in  237.  Under  Marius  and  Sulla  the  colonies  of  Aleria  and  Ma- 
riana were  established  on  the  E.  coast,  but  were  both  subsequently  de- 
stroyed.  The  island  was  frequently  employed  as  a  place  of  banishment  \ 
thus  the  philosopher  Seneca  spent  eight  years  here  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emp.  Claudius.  His  account  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
is  by   no    means    flattering,    and    the  Corsicans  sometimes  declare  that 
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^Seneca  era  un  birbon«\    The  following  lines  written  by  him  are  to  this 
day  partially  true: 

^Prima  est  ulcisci  lex,  altera  vivere  raptn, 

Tertia  mentiri,  quart  a  negare  deos\ 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Corsica  frequently  changed  mas- 
ters; the  Vandals,  Byzantines,  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other  in  its  possession.     In  1070  the  Pisans,  and  in  1348 
the  Genoese  obtained  the  supremacy,   which  the  latter  retained  till  the 
18th  cent.    Their  oppressive  sway,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  long  series  of 
conspiracies  and  insurrections ,  in  many  of  which  a  number   of  remark- 
able   characters    and  bold    adventurers    distinguished    themselves.     Thus 
Arrigo  della  Rocca,  Yincentello  d^Istria,  and  Oiampolo  da  Leca  in  the 
14th  and  15th  cent.,  and  Renuccio  della  Rocca  and  Sampiero  di  Bastelica 
(killed  on  17th  Jan.,   1567)  in   the  16th.     Finally,  in  1729,  the  universal 
disaflfection  to  Genoa  began  to  assume   a  more  serious  aspect,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  by  the  Republic  to  stifle  it  with   the   aid  of 
German  auxiliaries.    The  last  of  a  long  succession  of  adventurers  was  a 
Baron  Theodore  ITeuhof,  son  of  a  Westphalian  noble,  who  landed  on 
12th  March,  1736,  at  Aleria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tavignano ,  attended 
by  a  number  of  followers,   and  provided  with  warlike  equipments.     He 
was  shortly  afterwards  proclaimed  king  of  Corsica,   under  the  title   of 
Theodore  I.,  but  his  success  was  short-lived,  for  the  Genoese  were  assisted 
by  the  French.    Theodore  returned   twice  subsequently  to   Corsica,   but 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  London,  where  he  died 
in    obscurity    in    17d6.    Meanwhile    the  Corsicans,    under    the    command 
(from  1755)    of   the  heroic    Pasquale  Paoli   (bom  in  1724    at   Stretta,    a 
village  among  the  mountains  S.W.   of  Bastia;    died  in   London  in  1807), 
fought  so  successfully  against  the  Genoese,  that  the  latter  lost  the  entire 
island    with    the    exception    of  Bastia.    By  the  Treaty  of  Compi^gne  in 
1763  Genoa  ceded  Corsica  to  the  French,    who  however  were  still   stre- 
nuously opposed  by  Paoli  and  other  leaders,  and  were  unable  thoroughly 
to  assert  their  supremacy  until  1774.    After  the  French  Revolution  Paoli 
returned  from  England  to  Corsica,  after  an   exile  of  20  years,  and  be- 
came president  of  the  island.    Internal  dissensions,  however,  again  spring- 
ing up,  the  English  were  invited  by  Paoli   to  his  aid,  and  in  1794,  under 
Hood,    conquered  the  island.     In  1796  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  conquest,  and  since  that  period  Corsica  has  belonged  to  France. 

Ajaccio. 

Hotels.  *H6tbl  de  Fbancb,  in  the  Place  Bonaparte,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  du  March^,  R.  1>J3,  pension  from  Q^2  fr. ;  H6tel  Gbbhania;  Hotbl 
Du  NoBD^  and  Hotel  de  l'Europe  ,  both  in  the  Cours  Napoldon ,  pension 
6  fr. ;  Hotel  de  Londres.  near  the  Place  Napoleon,  pension  5— o  fr.  — 
Private  Apartments  from  40  fr.  per  month  (without  attendance). 

Cafes.    The  best  are  in  the  Rue  du  March^. 

Banker:  3f.  Bozzo,  Boulevart  Roi  Jerome. 

Carriage  per  hour  2,  per  day  15—20  fr.  —  Saddle-horse  3  fr.  per  half- 
day.  —  Roioing-boat  to  carry  1 — 10  persons  3  fr.  per  hour.  Excursions  to 
the  lies  Sanguinaires  7  M.,  St.  Antoine  5  M.,  Alata  7  M.,  and  Cavro  ll^js  M. 

Steamboats  (comp.  378)  to  Marseilles  on  Tuesdays  at  10  a.  m.,  to  Mice 
every  alternate  Saturday. 

Diligence  daily  to  Bastia  (p.  378),  Sartene,  and  Vico.  Office  in  the 
Cours  Kapoleon.    Post  Office  in  the  same  street. 

Ajaccio  (pronounced  Ajasso  in  French),  with  14,558  inhab., 
was  founded  by  the  Genoese  in  1492 ,  and  constituted  the  capital 
of  the  island  in  1811  by  Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  Ms  mother 
Letitia.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  bay,  which 
stretches  N.  to  the  Funta  della  Parata^  near  the  Jsole  Sanguinarie, 
and  S.  to  the  Capo  di  Muro^  whilst  the  background  is  formed  by 
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imposing  mountains,  often  covered  with  a  snowy  mantle  until  late 
in  the  summer.  The  town  presents  a  somewhat  deserted  aspect, 
although  great  improvements  have  taken  place  of  late  years.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  attracts  a  numher'  of  invalids  as  wiuter- 
Tesidents. 

The  broad  Place  and  Rue  du  Marchi,  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  the  town,  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  a  marble  statue  of 
Napoleon  I. ,  leads  from  the  harbour  to  the  Place  (VArmes.  To  the  r.  in 
the  Place  du  March^ ,  at  the  point  where  the  Boulevaii  Roi  Jir6me 
diverges,  is  situated  the  Httel  de  Ville,  with  a  library  on  the 
ground-floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  *Reception  Hall ,  adorned 
with  busts  and  pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  family  of 
Napoleon. 

The  Rue  Fesch^  the  next  street  to  the  r.,  leads  to  the  ColUge 
Fesch,  ifthich  contains  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  most  of  them 
copies ,  and  casts  (admission  gratis  on  Sundays,  12 — 4  o'clock ;  at 
other  times  by  payment  of  a  fee),  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Car- 
dinal Fesch,  and  augmented  by  gifts  from  the  late  Emperor.  The 
court  contains  a  statue  of  the  cardinal  in  bronze. 

Adjoining  the  college  is  the  new  and  handsome  Chapelle  Fesch^ 
to  which  the  monuments  of  Letitia  Ramolino ,  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon (d.  2nd  Feb.,  1836,  in  her  palace  at  Rome),  and  of  Cardinal 
Fesch  (d.  at  Rome,  1839) ,  her  half-brother ,  have  been  recently 
transferred  from  the  cathedral  (p.  374). 

By    the   street  to   the   1.    opposite   the   fountain,    and   then 

by  the   third   transverse   street  to   the  r. ,    we   reach   the   small 

Place  Letizia,  where  the  house   in  which  Napoleon  was  bom  is 

situated  (the  concierge  lives  opposite,  fee  1  fr.).     It  is  preserved 

in  its  original  condition ,  but  presents  nothing  remarkable  beyond 

its  historical  association.      A  small  room  with  two  windows,   a 

cupboard  in  the  wall,  and  a  marble  chimney-piece,  is  pointed  out 

as  that  in  which  Napoleon  was  born  (15th  Aug.,  1769). 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  appears  to  have  emigrated  in  the  16th  cent, 
from  Sarzana  in  Tuscany,  perhaps  with  the  powerful  Malaspinas,  to  Corsica. 
Messire  Francesco  Buonaparte,  the  first  member  of  the  family  who  resided 
in  Corsica,  died  at  Ajaccio  in  1567.  Napoleon's  father,  Carlo  Maria  Buona- 
parte, born  at  Ajaccio,  29th  March,  1746,  was  educated  at  a  school  founded 
by  Paoli  at  Corte,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Pisa.  He  then  became  an 
advocate  at  Ajaccio,  where  he  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  but  was 
soon  appointed  by  Paoli  his  secretary  at  Corte.  After  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Ponte  Nuovo,  9th  May,  1769,  in  consequence  of  which  Corsica  lost  its 
independence  to  France,  Carlo  fled  with  his  young  wife  Letitia  Ramolino 
to  the  Monte  Botondo.  He  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Ajaccio,  where 
the  French  General  Marbeuf,  the  conqueror  of  Corsica,  accorded  him 
protection,  and  where,  about  two  months  later,  Napoleon  was  bom.  In 
1777  Carl»  was  appointed  deputy  of  the  nobility  for  Corsica,  and  travelled 
via  Florence  to  Paris.  He  died  at  Montpellier  in  February,  1785.  Napoleon, 
then  16  years  of  age,  having  quitted  the  school  at  Brienne  two  years  pre- 
viously, was  studying  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris.  The  letter  of  con- 
dolence which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  the  occasion  is  still  extant. 
During  his  visits  to  Ajaccio  his  favourite  retreat  was  Milelli,  a  small 
country-house  in  the  neighbourhood.    After  the  storming  of  the  Bastille 
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in  1780  and  the  greftt  sabsequent  crisis,  K«poleon  with  his  elder  bvoUier 
Joseph  warmly  espoused  the  popular  cause  at  Ajaccio.     He  then  repaired 
to  Marseilles  to  welcome  Paoli  on  his  return   from  exile,   and   the    latter 
prophesied  on  this  occasion  that  a  great  destiny  was  in  store  for  the  youth. 
In  1791  Napoleon  obtained  the  command  of  the  newly  constituted  Gor- 
sican    battalions,    and    in    this    capacity   practically   began   his   military 
career.    In  1792,  Paoli,  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of    Napoleon, 
sent  him  to  S.  Bonifazio,  to  join  the  expedition  against  Sardinia.     Tliis, 
however,  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  on  22nd  January,  1793,  Napoloon 
narrowly  escaped  being  slain  by  insurgents.    Shortly  afterwards  he  broke 
off  his  connection  with  Paoli  and  was  compelled  to  quit  Corsica  witli  bis 
family.     During  the  senith  of  his  power  the  Emperor  evinced  little  par- 
tiality for  his  native  island,  which  he  visited  for  the  last  time  on  29th 
September,  1799,  on  his  return  from  Egypt.    During  his  exile  in  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  however,  his  thoughts  appear  frequently  to  have  reverted 
to  Corsica.    ^What  reminiscences  Corsica  has  left  to  me!'  he   was    fre- 
quently heard  to  exclaim;  'I  still  think   with  pleasure  of  its  mouatains 
and  its  beautiful  scenery;  I  still  remember  the  fragrance  which  it  exhales.^ 
Autommarchi,  Napoleon's  physician  in  St.  Helena,  and  the  priest  Vignale, 
who  performed  the  last  offices  of  religion,  were  Corsicans ,  and  snared 
the  fate  of  their  illustrious  compatriot. 

The  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  Genoese  period,  where  Napoleon 
was  baptized  on  22nd  July,  1771,  formerly  contained  the  monu- 
ments already  mentioned. 

The  Place  (TArmes  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  tbe  great 
Emperor,  his  looks  turned  towards  the  sea  in  the  direction  of 
France ,  surrounded  by  his  four  brothers  Joseph ,  Lucien ,  Louifl, 
and  Jerome.  The  inscription  records  that  the  monument  was 
erected  by  ^grateful  Corsica*  by  voluntary  subscription,  and 
inaugurated  in  1865. 

In  the  Oours  NapoMon,  which  diverges  opposite  this  Place ,  Is 
situated  the  palace  of  the  Pozzo  di  Sorgo's ,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Corsican  families.  Carlo  Andrea  Pozzo  di  Borgo ,  bom  on 
8th  March,  1768,  an  early  friend  of  Napoleon,  a  democrat  and 
adherent  of  Paoli,  afterwards  became  the  Emperor's  bitterest  enemy. 
He  subsequently  became  a  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  and  in  1802 
was  created  a  count  and  appointed  ambassador,  in  which  capacity 
he  indefatigably  devoted  his  energies  to  opposing  his  ambitious 
countryman.  He  proved  a  great  benefactor  to  Corsica ,  which  he 
frequently  visited.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1842.  His  nephew,  the 
heir  to  his  extensive  property ,  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  Corsican 
revenge. 

The  Cours  Napoleon  terminates  in  the  high  road  to  Bastia. 
To  the  r.,  outside  the  gate,  is  the  monument  of  General  Ahha- 
tucci,  a  Corsican  who  fell  in  1796,  whilst  defending  the  town 
of  Huningen.  This  road  affords  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  pro- 
menade. Adjoining  it  is  the  Botanic  Garden  which  merits  a 
visit. 

The  road  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  passing  the  new  Hotpiet 
Eugenie,  although  destitute  of  shade,  also  affords  a  charming  walk. 
The  gardens  here  contain  numerous  family  burial-places  and 
chapels. 
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From  Ajaocio  to  S.  Benifaeio,  and  to  Bastia  by  the  X.  Coast. 

The  carriage-road  from  ^accio  to  Calvi  (p.  379)  ia  not  yet  entirely 
completed.  Diligence  as  far  as  Vico.  —  From  Ajaccio  to  Bonifacio  by  the 
road  85  M. ;  diligence  daily  to  Sartona,  52  M.  distant. 

The  fortress  of  Bonifacio  (3539  ft.)  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  pro- 
minent and  lofty  rock.  It  possesses  high  and  dilapidated  houses,  of  the 
Pisan  and  Genoese  periods,  and  narrow,  unattractive  streets.  The  principal 
street  is  termed  Piazza  Doria.  The  town  was  founded  in  88o  by  the 
Tuscan  Marquis  Bonifazio,  after  a  naval  victory  over  the  Saracens.  II 
Torrione,  a  large  tower  of  that  remote  date,  is  still  extant.  Bonifacio 
subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans,  then  into  that  of  the 
Genoese,  by  whom  it  was  treated  with  marked  favour.  In  return  for  this 
partiality  this  town,  as  well  as  Calvi,  remained  inviolably  faithful  to 
Genoa,  as  was  proved  in  1420  by  its  memorable  defence  against  King 
Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon.  In  1541  the  Emp.  Charles  V.,  on  his  return  from 
the  expedition  against  Algiers,  paid  a  visit  to  Bonifacio.  The  house  of 
Pilippo  Cataccioli,  in  which  the  Emperor  lodged,  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
town  once  boasted  of  20  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  of  8.  Maria  del 
Fico^  the  handsome  Gothic  church  of  8.  Domenico^  with  numerous  tomb- 
stones of  knights  Templar  and  Genoese  nobles ,  and  the  small  church  of 
S.  Francesco  (with  a  spring,  the  only  one  which  the  town  possesses)  now 
alone  remain. 

A  stone  bench  above  the  Marina  of  Bonifacio,  by  the  old  gate  of  the 
fortress,  near  the  small  chapel  of  S.  Rocco^  commands  a  charming  view, 
especially  by  evening-light,  of  the  strait  which  separates  Corsica  from 
Sardinia.  On  the  opposite  coast  the  town  of  Lunga  Sardo^  with  its  light- 
house, is  visible  J  farther  distant,  a  series  of  watch-towers  on  the  shore 
may  be  distinguished;  on  the  1.  lies  the  island  of  S.  Maddulena.  On  the 
coast  below  Bonifacio  are  situated  three  beautiful  and  imposing  Qrottoes^ 
which  visitors  explore  by  boat. 

The  distance  from  Bonifacio  to  Bastia  is  92»|2  M.  The  E.  coast  of 
Corsica  is  somewhat  bleak  and  desolate.  The  road  leads  past  the  bay  of  S. 
Manza  to  (16' |4  M.)  Porto  Vecchio,  the  only  good  harbour.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  Genoese,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Portus 
Syracusanorum.  Hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tavignano  (no  bridge)  44*(2  M., 
where,  near  the  lake  of  Diana ,  the  ancient  town  of  Aleria  was  situated. 
Fragments  of  masonry  and  vaulting,  and  remnants  of  a  circus  are  still  to 
be  seen.  Coins,  vases,  and  inscriptions  have  also  been  found  here.  The 
modem  Aleria  consists  of  the  Genoese  castle  and  a  small  group  of  houses 
only,  for  this  coast,  owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation,  is  marshy  and  un- 
healthy. Here,  on  12th  March,  1736,  the  adventurer  Neuhof  landed  from 
an  English  vessel,  and  on  15th  April  was  crowned  king,  a  dignity  he  en- 
joyed for  a  very  brief  period.  On  the  heights ,  16  M.  farther  N.,  lies 
Cervione^  where  Neuhof  once  held  his  court.  The  river  Qolo.,  often  nearly 
dry  in  summer,  is  next  crossed.  In  the  extensive  plain  at  its  mouth,  on 
the  1.  bank,  once  lay  Mariana,  the  Roman  colony  founded  by  Marius,  the 
remains  of  which  are  visible  on  the  shore,  3  M.  from  the  road.  The  ruins 
of  a  beautiful  chapel,  and  of  a  church  termed  La  Canonica,  a  basilica  of 
noble  proportions,  in  the  Pisan  style,  are  situated  here. 

From  Ajaceio  to  Bastia. 

95  M.  Diligence  daily  in  20  hrs.,  starting  at  11  a.  m.,  and  halting 
for  dinner  at  Vivario  at  7  p.  m.  (dinner  at  Corte  on  the  return-journey). 
The  service  is  well  performed,  and  horses  are  changed  frequently.  In- 
t^rieur  18,  coupe  24  fr. ;  from  Ajaccio  to  Corte  12  and  15  fr. ;  2o  kilo- 
grammes (56  lbs.)  of  luggage  free,  each  additional  kilogr.  25  c.  —  Post- 
chaise  with  relays  of  horses  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia  184  fr.  —  Omnibuses 
also  run  from  Corte  to  Bastia  daily,  fare  4,  coup^  5  fr. 

The  road  traverses  the  well  cultivated   plain  of    Canvpoloro 

(Campo  delV  Ore),  which  extends  to  the  S.  half  of  the  bay  of 
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Ajaeclo ,  and  is  watered  by  the  Oravone.  The  road  follows  the 
stream  and  ascends.  The  scenery  gradually  becomes  more  attrac- 
tive, maf^ificent  forests  clothe  the  slopes,  and  several  beautiful 
retrospects  are  enjoyed.  Beyond  Bogognano  (25  M.  from  Ajaccio) 
the  Gravone  is  quitted ,  and  a  mountain,  3672  ft.  high,  traversed. 
On  the  N.  towers  the  Monte  cCOro^  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than 
Monte  Rotondo  (p.  377) ,  hut  of  more  imposing  form  ;  on  the  S. 
rises  the  Monte  Renoso.  The  road  next  traverses  the  great  forest 
of  Vizxaronay  and  descends  rapidly  to  the  pleasant  mountain- village 
of  Vhario.  It  then  turns  N.  and  skirts  the  base  of  the  Monte 
Rotondo ,  leading  through  a  wooded  and  well-cultivated  tract,  past 
the  villages  of  Setraggio^  Capo  Vecehio^  8.  PietTo,  and  Corte,  Pur- 
suing the  same  direction  the  road  next  reaches  the  Oolo ,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  island,  at  Ponte  alia  Leccia,  12^2  ^-  from  Corte. 

A  road  leads  hence  to  Calvi,    46iJ4  M.  distant,    to  which  a  diligence 
runs.    It  proceeds  to  the  E.  by  Horosaglia  and  Porta,  and  descends  to  the 
coast.     Porta  was  the  birthplace  (1775)  of  Marshal  Sebastiani  (d.  at  Paris 
in  1851),    father  of  the  Duchess  of  Praslin,    who  was  murdered  by  her 
husband  in  1847.    Several  miles  higher  up  lies  the  district  Itostino,    or 
Morotaglia^    the  native  place  of  the  Paoli  family.     A  dilapidated  cottage 
ia  still  pointed  out  in  the  hamlet  of  Stretta,    as  that  in  which  Pasquale 
Paoli  was  bom  in  1724.    His  father  Hyacinth  was  a  physician  and  poet, 
and  at  the  same  time  leader  of  the  Corsicans;    his  mother  Dionysia  Va- 
lentina  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  Pontenuovo.    Anecdotes  of  his 
noble  and  heroic  character  are  still  current  in  this  district;  his  memory 
is  also  perpetuated  by  a  school,  established  in  an  old  monastery  at  Moro- 
saglia  with  funds  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  purpose.    An  apartment  in 
the  same  monastery  was  once  occupied  by  Pasquale  Paoli  as  his  study, 
and  here  his  elder  brother  Clement,  once  a  general,  afterwards  a  monk, 
died  in  1793.    The  latter,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Boi^o, 
on  the  river  Golo  (see  below)  ,   in  1768,    was  endowed  with  the  same 
noble  and  heroic  disposition  as  his  brother. 

The  road  to  Bastia  follows  the  r.  hank  of  the  Golo ,  which  it 
crosses  at  (5  M.)  Pontenuovo.  Here,  on  9th  May,  1769,  was 
fought  the  decisive  hattle  hy  which  the  suhjugation  of  Corsica  was 
eflfected.  The  Golo  is  followed  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  road 
unites  with  that  from  Bonifacio  (p.  375). 

A  road  leads  S.  from  the  river  to  (5  M.)  the  village  of  Veseovato, 
situated  among  mountains  and  forests  of  chestnuts ,  and  containing  the 
house  of  Pietro  Filippini ,  the  Corsican  historian  of  the  16th  cent.  His 
work  was  republished  at  Pisa  in  1827,  having  been  edited  by  the  learned 
Gregori  bj'  desire  of  the  Corsican  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  Here  also  is  situat- 
ed the  chateau  of  Count  Matteo  Buttafuoco  (now  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Marshal  Sebastiani),  who  when  a  young  Frenfh  officer  invited 
Rousseau  to  Vescovato,  in  consequence  of  the  following  passage  in  his 
'Contrat  Social'  alluding  to  the  Corsicans :  'The  vigour  and  perseverance 
with  which  these  brave  people  have  succeeded  in  gaining  and  defending 
their  liberty  merit  for  them  that  some  wise  man  should  teach  them  how 
to  preserve  it.  I  have  a  certain  presentiment  that  this  island  will  one 
day  cause  astonishment  to  the  whole  of  Europe".  The  latter  prediction 
was  fulfilled  20  years  after  Rousseau's  death  (1778),  although  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  which  the  philosopher  had  in  view. 

The  road  now  leads  direct  to  the  N.  ;  the  coast-district  is  flat 

and  full  of  lagoons.      To  the  1.  on  the  hill  lies  Borgo,  where  the 

French  were  defeated  by  Clement  Paoli,  Ist  Oct.,  1768. 
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Corte  and  the  Monte  Botondo. 

Corte  (^Hdtel  de  V Europe ,  with  two  caftf s  and  the  diligence- 
office,  at  the  end  of  the  town  towards  Bastia;  d^jefiner  at  11,  diner 
at  6  o'clock),  with  5754  inhab.,  a  sous-prefecture  and  capital  of  an 
Arrondissement,  lies  on  the  TavignanOj  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  commanded  by  a  lofty  citadel,  which  rendered  it  an  important 
and  keenly-contested  point  in  the  wars  of  former  centuries.  About 
60  Arabs  from  Algeria,  Including  several  shikhs  and  kaids  are  im- 
prisoned here,  but  are  permitted  to  walk  in  the  town  and  environs 
during  the  day.  In  Paoli's  time  Corte  was  the  central  point  of 
his  democratic  government.  His  study,  with  window  -  shutters 
lined  with  cork,  by  way  of  additional  precaution,  and  the  council- 
chambers  are  still  shown  at  the  Palazzo  di  Corte.  A  university,  a 
printing-office,  and  a  newspaper  were  also  established  here  by  Paoli. 
The  Corsican  parliament  of  that  period  held  its  meetings  at  the 
neighbouring  Franciscan  monastery.  Marble-quarries  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Place  Paoli ,  the  principal  square ,  is  embellished  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  noble-minded  patriot,  erected  in  1854.  In  a 
piazza  near  the  H6tel  de  TEurope  rises  a  statue  of  General  Arrighi 
de  Casanova,  'Due  de  Padoue'  (bom  at  Corte  in  1779 ,  d.  at  Paris 
in  1853) ,  erected  in  1868. 

The  Monte  Botondo  is  most  conveniently  ascended  from  Corte. 
The  night  after  the  ascent  may  be  spent  in  one  of  the  uninviting 
chalets  at  the  base ,  or  the  traveller  may  prefer  to  return  to  Corte 
the  same  day,  in  which  case  he  must  be  prepared  for  a  jouniey 
of  14  hrs.  at  least,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  on  foot.  Guide 
and  mule  about  20  fr.  A  supply  of  provisions  necessary.  The 
ascent  is  not  easily  accomplished  except  in  the  summer  months. 
At  an  early  hour  the  traveller  ascends  the  valley  of  the  wild 
Restonica ,  which  here  falls  into  the  Tavignano  after  a  course  of 
35  M.  A  broad  and  wooded  dale  is  at  first  traversed,  beyond 
which  the  path  becomes  a  mere  shepherd's  track.  Pine  and  larch 
forest  afford  shade,  while  bleak  open  tracts  and  sequestered  chalets, 
some  of  them  5000  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  are  also  occasionally 
passed.  A^fter  a  ride  of  3  hrs.,  the  Rota  del  Dragone,  a  grotto  in 
the  rocks  affording  shelter  to  200  sheep  and  goats,  recalling  Homer's 
description  of  the  Cave  of  Polyphemus,  is  attained.  The  Co  di 
Maz%o ,  the  last  shepherds'  station ,  inhabited  only  in  summer, 
is  reached  after  2  hrs.  more.  These  rude  hovels,  beautifully 
situated  on  one  of  the  lower  buttresses  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
afford  shelter  for  the  night  in  case  of  necessity  (milk  and  cheese 
only  to  be  had).  Then  across  several  rocky  ridges  in  2  hrs.  more 
to  the  Trigione,  the  last  spur  of  the  Rotondo,  a  wilderness  of  blocks 
of  granite.  The  crater-shaped,  snow-capped  summit  is  vlSible 
hence ;  below  it  lies  the  small  and  clear  Lago  di  Monte  Rotondo ; 
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in  the  foreground,  green  pastures.     Fields  of  snow  and  ice ,  rising 
from  the  lake ,  must  be  laboriously  traversed  (2  hrg.)  before  the 
summit  (9053  ft.)  is  attained.     A  magnificent  ^Panorama  is  here 
enjoyed.     The  spectator  surveys  the  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  N. 
the  Capo  Corso ;  W.  the  bays  of  Porto,  Sagona,  and  Ajaccio ;  E.  the 
blue  Mediterranean ,  with  the  islands  of  Monte  Cristo ,  Pianosa, 
Capraia,  and  Elba,  and  the  mainland  of  Italy;   then  the  white 
Alpes  Maritimes,  extending  from  Toulon  and  Nice  to  Grenoa.     Cor- 
sica itself  resembles  a  vast  rocky  relief-map ;  its  principal  moun- 
tain-chains, with  their  rivers  and  valleys,  are  distinctly  recognisable. 
Towards  the  S.,  however,  the  view  is  obstructed  by  the  broad  and 
massive  Monte  d'Oro.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  summit  lie  a 
number  of  desolate  valleys,  in  most  of  which  small  lakes  are  situa- 
ted.    Their  discharge  descends  to  form  the  Restonica.      The  de- 
scent may  be  made  on  the  side  next  to  the  Logo  di  Pozzolo,  wheie 
the  dark  rocky  pyramid  of  the  Frate  fmonk)  rises.      Violets  and 
forget-me-not  (here  popularly  termed   the  ^marvellous    flower  of 
the  mountains')  grow  abundantly  in  the  rocky  clefts  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake.     The  muffro ,  or  mufflone ,  the  wild  homed  sheep  of 
Corsica  ,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  silky  hair,  browses  on  these 
lofty  summits.     The  huts  of  Co  di  Mazzo  may  now  be  regained  id 
3  hrs.,  and  Corte  in  4 — 5  hrs.  more. 


Bastia. 

H6teU.  ^HoTEL  0B  li'EtTaoPE,  Bue  de  rintendance ,  6  fr.  per  dien; 
*H6t£x,  ds  Fbanck  and  Hotel  d'Itaub  in  the  Boulevart  de  Paoli.  —  iZ«i- 
taurant  de  la  Paix,  in  the  Boulevart ;  Ca/^  Univers  Guitton;  Cafi  du  Hordi 
Breuserie^  near  the  Kapoleon  monument. 

DiuOENOES  daily  to  Ajaccio,  to  Luri  and  Rogliano  on  the  Capo  Corso, 
and  to  6.  Fiorenzo  and  the  Balagna. 

8TSAXB0ATB.  Two  companicB  ply  between  Bastia  and  Italy:  1.  Val^ 
Frires  (office  near  the  harbour),  every  Monday  evening  at  10 'to  Legbon, 
returning  thence  on  Wednesday  evenings-,  2.  Rubatino  (office  on  the 
boulevart)  every  Thursday  morning  at  6  to  Leghorn  in  8  hrs.,  and  thence 
to  Genoa  (food  indifferent).  Fares  to  Leghorn  15  or  12  fr.,  to  Genoa  96 
or  35  fr.^  embarcation  and  landing  1  fr.  each. 

Bastia,  with  21,585  inhab.,  the  busiest  commercial  place  in 
the  island,  and  its  capital  down  to  1811,  was  founded  in  1S80  by 
the  Genoese  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle  (whence  the  name  of 
the  town,  signifying  ^bastion')*  The  cathedral  of  8.  Oiovaimi 
Battiata  contains  several  ancient  tombs.  In  8.  Croce  rich  deoo- 
rations  in  marble.  The  college  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits  contains  a  library  of  30,000  vols,  and  natural  history 
collections.  The  Place  St.  Nicholas  on  the  Promenade  on  the  coast 
is  embellished  with  a  marble  statue  of  Napoleon.  The  inscription 
mentions  Corsica,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  Napoleon, 
as  *yua8i  gentium  principatu  donatctm.^  (!) 

The  old  town  with  the  citadel  rises  above  the  more  modem 
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quarter  situated  near  the  harbour.  Beautiful  walk  along  the  coast 
towards  the  N.,  where  a  number  of  easily  attained  heights  afford  a 
variety  of  fine  views  of  the  sea  and  coast. 

From  Bastia  to  Ca^  Covao,  9.  Korenso,  and  Calvi. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  long  and  narrow  pen- 
insula in  which  the  Serra  MU.  rise,  culminating  in  the  Monte  Alticcione 
and  Monte  Stello  (5000  ft.) ,  and  terminating  in  the  Capo  Corao  (Pramon- 
iorium  Sacrum)  on  the  K.  Beautiful  valleys  descend  from  these  moun- 
tains on  the  E.  and  W.  A  good  road  leads  along  the  coast  from  Bastia, 
passing  several  ancient  watch-towers  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  and 
affording  a  view  of  the  picturesque  islands  of  Elba,  Gapraia,  and  Monte 
Cristo.  At  Brando  there  is  a  Stalactite  Cavern,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
gardens.  Luri  possesses  a  charming  valley,  watered  by  several  streams, 
and  producing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The 
Serra  is  then  crossed  to  Pino  on  the  W.  side,  with  villas  and  beautiful 
gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  promontory ,  to  the  K.  beyond  Bogliano  and 
£rsa,  rises  a  lighthouse.  An  ancient,  half-ruined  circular  structure  near 
it  is  popularly  termed  the  ^Tower  of  Seneca\ 

A  road  leads  from  Bastia  across  the  Serra  to  the  (13>t4  M.)  small 
seaport  of  S.  Fiorenio ,  charmingly  situated  on  the  bay  of  that  name  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  commanded  by  a  fort.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing low  ground  formerly  lay  the  mediieval  town  of  NebbiOy  the  ruined 
cathedral  of  which  (/9.  Maria  Astunta),  of  the  12th  cent.,  stands  on  an 
eminence.  Beyond  this  the  road  skirts  the  sea,  crosses  the  small  river 
Ostriconi,  and  reaches  the  small,  but  thriving  seaport  town  of  Isola 
Rossa,  founded  in  1758  by  Pasquale  Paoli,  notwithstanding  the  war  in 
which  he  was  then  engaged  with  Genoa.  Its  name  is  derived  from  three 
red  cliffs  rising  from  the  sea  in  front  of  the  harbour.  The  environs  are 
delightful;  the  view  from  the  Monte  S.  Reparata,  surmounted  by  a  de- 
serted church,  is  finest  by  evening-light. 

The  road  ^hen  leads  to  Algajola,    a  deserted  old  town  on  the  coast, 
with  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    During  the  Genoese  period  it  was 
fortified,  and  formed  the  central  point  of  the  fertile  district  of  Balagna. 
The  loftily  situated  village  of  Lutnio,  farther  on,  with  its  orange-planta- 
tions and  hedges  of  cactus,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  and 
the  town  of  Oalvi  (43  M.  from  S.  Fiorenzo)^    an  important  and  fortified 
place  during  the  Genoese  period,  noted  for  its  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Republic,  and  in  1794  bravely  defended  against  the  English  by  the  French 
commandant  Casablanca.    The  natives  of  the  place  maintain  that  Colum- 
bus was  bom  here,  and  that  the  name  still  exists.    Traces  of  the  English 
bombardment  are   still   observable.    The  principal  church   contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Baglioni  family,  who  bore  the  surname  Libertk,  from  having 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  15th  and  16th  cent.     The   environs   of 
Calvi  arc  marshy.    Charming  view  of  the  bay ,    with  the  promontory  of 
Rivtllatay  and  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Calenxana,  to  the  £.  of  the  town. 
A  diligence  runs  from  Calvi,  traversing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Balagna  (where  the  powerful  Malaspina  family  dwelt  for  centuries), 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,    to  Novella,    the  last  village,  then  through 
narrow  rocky  ravines  to  Ponte  alia  Leccia  in  the  valley  of  the  Golo,  where 
the  high  road  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  is  reached. 
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110. 
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Arquk  del  Monte  191. 
Arquata  152. 
Ascona  142. 
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Aspremont,  the  107. 
Assenza  158. 
Assina,  Vair  127. 
Asso  127. 
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Ateste  191. 
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Atzgersdorf  59. 
Atzwang  54. 
Aubagne  26. 
Auer  55. 
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sorum  80. 

—  Taurinorum  69. 
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▲▼igliana  33. 
▲▼ignon  18. 
▲▼io  58. 
Avisio,  the  56r 
▲xenberg,  the  37. 
Axenstein  87. 
Asi,  Mont  d'  30. 

Baochiglione ,    the    182. 

186. 
B»chei?  Mt8.,  the  61. 
Badagnano  o3. 
Badelwand,  the  60. 
Baden  59. 
Bagnacavallo  259. 
Bagni  190. 
Bagni  Caldi  306. 

—  di  S.  Gialiano  301. 

—  di  Lucca  306. 

—  di  Nerone  305. 
Bagnolo  162. 
Bagneau  27. 
Balagna  379. 
Baldichieri  84. 
Baldo,  Monte  160. 
Bale  5. 
Balerno  137. 
Balsola  112. 
Bandol  26. 
Bar  28. 
Baracca  289. 
Baradello,  Castello  128. 
Barbentane  16. 
Barberino  284. 
Barcesine  160. 

Bard  32.  79. 

Bard,  Fort  79. 

Bardolino  161. 

Bardondche  31. 

Biirenburg.  the  44. 

Barghe  161. 

Bargilio  305. 

Bami  127. 

Baro,  Monte  136. 

Barraaso  137. 

8.  Bartftio  70. 

— ,  Monte  276. 
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159. 
Baaelga  57. 
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BaatiaSTS. 
Batie,  chat.  30. 
Battaglia  191. 
— ,  Canale  di  190. 
Baveno  35.  145. 
Beaucaire  16. 
Beaalard  31. 
Beaulieu  106. 
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Beauregard,  chit.  12. 
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Beckenried  37. 
B^darrides  13. 
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Berici,  Monti  182.  184. 
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46. 
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Bemina.  the  62. 
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Bezzecca  160. 
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Bianz^  112. 
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Binago  136. 
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Bissone  138. 
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Blevio  129. 
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S.  Vitale  ed  Agricola 
254. 
Bolzaneto  152. 
Bolzano  113. 
Bolzano  8.  Bozen. 
Bona,  Val  160. 
Bonaduz  42. 
Bondone  160. 
S.  Bonifacio  182. 

—  (Cors.l  375. 
Banonia  247. 
Borbone,  the  84. 
Bordigliera  100. 
Borghetto  289. 
Borgo  56. 

—  (Corsica)  376. 

—  a  Bugiano  306. 

—  8.  Dalmazzo  110. 
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—  8.  Lorenzo  269. 

—  S.  Martino  112. 
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—  Sesia  150. 
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Bourg  29. 
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Bonzoise,  the  4. 
Bozen  54. 
Bozzolo  181. 
Brk  111. 
Bracco  289. 
Braman  32. 
Brandizzo  112. 
Brando  379. 
BranzoII  55. 
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Brans,  Col  di  109. 
Brazza  67. 
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— ,  Monte  140. 
Bregaglia.  Val  45. 
Breglio  109. 
Brenner  53. 
Brennersee,  the  53. 
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Breno  168. 
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Brescia  162. 
Bressana  155. 
Bressanone  54. 
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Briona  150. 
Brione,  Monte  160. 
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Brixen  54. 
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Cama  47. 
Camaldoli  369. 
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Cambiano  84. 
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Camignone  167. 
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Camogh^,  Monte  41. 
Camogli  288. 
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Campitello  180. 
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132. 
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Campoloro  375. 
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—  Hero  100. 

—  Vecchio  376. 

—  Verde  97. 

—  Vico  129. 
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Caravaggio  169. 
Carelli,  Mont«  284. 
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Carema  79. 
Careno  131. 
Carignano  111. 
Carlotta,  Villa  132. 
Carmagnola  111. 
Carmelo,  Monte  96. 
Carnian  Alps,  the  62. 
Carona  140. 
Carpentoraete  13. 
Carpentras  13. 
Carpi  181. 
Carrara  290. 
Carsaniga  127. 
Carso,  the  63. 
Casalbattano  169. 
Casale  112. 
Casalecchio  283. 
Casaletto  169. 

Casalmaggiore  171.  180 

Casalpusterlengo       162. 
236. 

Casarsa  233. 

Casarza  289. 

Cascina  286. 

Case  Bmciate  278. 

Casentino,  Valley  368. 

Caslino  127. 

Casola  238. 

Cassano  129.  156. 

St.  Cassien  28. 

Cassis  26. 

Cassone  161. 

Castagnole  111. 

Castagnovizza  234. 

Casteggio  81. 
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Castellncchio  181. 
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Castenedolo  181. 
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—  (near  Mantua)  181. 
Catini,  Monte  906. 
Cattajo,  castle  191. 
Cattaro  67. 
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Cava  155. 


Cava-Manara  155. 

Cava-Tigozzi  162. 

Cavalier  Maggiore  HI. 
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Cazzanore  129. 

Cebhia  46. 

Celle  96.  268. 

Cembra,  Val  55. 
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Ceneda  233. 

Centre,  Monte  41. 

Cenis,  Mont  32. 

— ,  Tunnel  31. 

Cenisio,  the  32. 
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Centallo  110. 
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Ceraino  58. 
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Cervione  375. 
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Cesanne  31. 
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Cesson  1. 
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Cette  18. 
— ,  Le  367. 
Cettinie  67. 
C^zy  2. 
Chablis  2. 
Chagny  4. 

Challant,  Val  de  79. 
Chalon-sur-Saone  4. 
St.  Chamas  21. 
Chambave  80. 
Chamb^ry  30. 
Chambre,  La  31. 
Chamousset  31. 
Champorcher,  Val  79. 
Charenton  1. 
Charmettes,  Les  30. 
Chasse  10. 
Chat,  Mont  du  30. 
Chateauneuf  12. 
Chateau  Neuf  (Nice)  107 
Chatillon  (near  Aoflta)80. 
—  (Savoy)  29. 
Ch&tillon-sur-Seine  2. 
Chaumont  2.  32. 


Chauve,  Mont  106.  107. 
Chegino  149. 
Chevalier,  Mont  28. 
Chiana,  Val  di  370. 
Chiasso  137. 
— ,  Ponte  137. 
Chiavari  288. 
Chiavenna  45. 
— ,  the  171. 
Chiese,  the  100. 
Chignin,  chUt.  30. 
Chignolo  162. 
Chioggia  232. 
Chiomonte  32. 
Chisone,  the  78. 
Chiusi  370. 
Chivasso  78.  112. 
Chur  42. 

Churburg  ,  the  49. 
Cicognolo  181. 
Cilli  61. 
Cimella  or 
Cimies  107. 

Cimone,  Monte  246.  368. 
Ciotat,  La  26. 
Ciraun  44. 
Ciriaco,  Monte  278. 
Cisano  157.  161. 
Cismone,  the  56. 
Cittanova  65. 
Cittiglio  137. 
Civate  129. 
Civenna  127. 
Civlasco  160. 
Cividale  234. 
Cividate  168. 
Claro  40. 
ClatHdiwn  81. 
Claudia  CelMa  61. 
Clavenna  45. 
Clusiwn  Novum  370. 
Coccaglio  157. 
Cocina  159. 
Cocqnio  137. 
Codogno  162.  236. 
Codroipo  233. 
Cogoleto  95. 
Coire  42. 
CoUco  45.  135. 
CoUa,  la  99.  100. 
Collegno  32. 
CoUonges  29. 
Colma,  Col  di  149. 
S.  Colombano,  Monte  51. 
Colombier,  the  29. 
Colomo  181. 
Comabbio,  Lago  di  137. 
Comacina,  Isola  132. 
Combes-la- Ville  1. 
St.  Cdme  4. 
Comerio  187. 
Como  128. 
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Como,  the  Lftke  of  180. 
Gompiobbi  967. 
Conea,  the  273. 
Condove  32. 
Conegliano  233. 
Conero,  Monte  280. 
Coni  110. 

Consoma  Pasa,  the  368. 
Goppa,  the  81. 
Corenno  135. 
Gorgoloin  4. 
Cormona  234. 
Gomiale  65. 
Corniche,   Route   de  la 

94.  102. 
Gomigliano  95. 
Cornio,  Col  di  110. 
Como,  the  234. 
Correggio  238. 
Gorsalone,  the  369. 
Corsica  3y0. 
Gorsico  151. 
Cono,  Capo  379. 
Corte  377. 
Cortenedolo  168. 
Gort^no  168. 
Corteolona  161. 
Corticella  196. 
Coaciago  137. 
Coatigliole  HI. 
Cote  d'Or,  the  4. 
Cote  Botie,  La  11. 
Cottian  Alps,  the  69. 
Courmayenr  81. 
Courth^zon  13. 
Covelo  56. 
Covigliajo  284. 
Cramoaina,  La  40. 
Crau,  the  plain  of  21. 
Cr6do,  Tunnel  du  29. 
Crema  169. 
Cremeo  46. 
Cremia  135. 
Cremona  169. 
Creaciano  40. 
Greatola,  Honte  291. 
Creuzot  4. 
Crevola  35. 
Cribiaaca,  the  40. 
Cristallo,  Honte  50. 
Croce  142. 
— ,  Capo  della  97. 
— ,  Santa-  233. 
Crocione,  Honte  133. 
Croisette,  Cap  de  la  28. 
Croiai^re,  La  12. 
Croix  Bonase,  La  7. 
Croatolo,  the  181.  237. 
Crusaol  11. 
Cncciago  128. 
Cularo  11. 
Cnloz  29. 


Cuneo  110. 
Cnrone,  the  81. 
— ,  Ponte  81. 
Curtatone  181. 
Curver,  Piz  43. 
Cnrzola  67. 
Cuatozza  178. 
Cuvio,  Val  137. 
Cuzzago  35. 
St.  Cyr  26. 

Daila  65. 

Dalmatia  67. 

8.  Dalqiazzo  110. 

— ,  Abbey  110. 

8.  Damiano  84. 

Darfo  168. 

Dazio  Grande  40. 

Dtrtona  81. 

Dervio  135. 

Deaago  140. 

Deaenzano  159. 

Deaio  127. 

Devirs  Bndge,  the  38. 

Diana,  lake  of  375. 

Diano  Castello  97. 

—  Marina  97. 
Diavolo,  Ponte  del  51. 
Diecimo  306. 

Dijon  3. 

S.  Dionigio,promont.l36. 
Dis^ntis  42. 

Diagrazia.Honte  della52. 
Divazza  63. 
Diveria,  the  34. 
Docce  Basse  305. 
Doccia,  La,  VillaSlO.  364. 
Doire,  the  78.  79.  etc. 
Dolce  Acqna  100.  102. 
Dolo  185. 
Domaso  135. 
Domegliark  58. 
Domleschg  42. 
Domo  d'Ossbla  35. 
Donat  44. 
Dongo  135. 
Donnaz  79. 
S.  Donnino  288. 
Donz^res  12. 
DoraBaltea,the78.80.et«. 

—  Biparia,  the  31 ,  69. 
112.  etc. 

Dorio  135. 
Dornegg  66. 
Doa  Trento  56. 
Doaaobnono  178. 
Doubs,  the  5. 
Dragnignan  27. 
Drappo  109. 
Drau,  the  61. 
Drena.  Castello  di  57. 
Drd  57. 


Drdme,  the  11. 
Druentia  16. 
Duggia,  Val  150. 
Duino  235. 

Durance,  the  16.  78. 
Durazzo  67. 

Ebi  46. 

Ecluae,  Fort  de  Y  29. 

Edolo  168. 

Eggenbei^,  castle  60. 

Egna  55. 

Ehrenhauaen  61. 

EiAshom,  the  44. 

Eisack,  the  53.  54.  55. 

S.  Elena,  ialand  235. 

Ema,  the  361. 

Empoli  287. 

Ema  42. 

Endoume  24. 

Enguiao  160. 

Enza,  the  237. 

Epierre  31. 

Eporedia  78. 

Era,  the  287. 

Erba  129. 

Eraa  379. 

Ermitage,  the  11. 

Erstfelden  38. 

Escarene  109. 

Eslno,  the  278. 

Esseilon,  Fort  32. 

L'EsUque  21. 

Este  191. 

Esterel,  Hont  d'  27. 

Estressin  10. 

St.  Etienne-du-Bois  6. 

L^Etoile  12. 

Etsch,  the  49.  ete. 

Euganean  Mta.,  the  190. 

Exilles  32. 

Eza  103. 

Faenza  269. 
Faesulae  365. 
Faido  40. 
Falconara  278. 
Falterona,  Monte  368. 
Fano  277. 
Fantiscritti  291. 
Fara  150. 

Fardiin,  castle  44. 
Fas  ana  65. 
Faventia  269. 
Felixdorf  59. 
Felizzano  84. 
Fel8berg42. 
Felnna  247. 
Fenestrelle  78. 
Fenis,  castle  80. 
Feriolo  35.  145. 
Ferrara  192. 
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Ferrera  32. 
—  Valley,  the  44. 
Feysin  10. 
Fidentia  Julia  237. 
Fiesole  364. 
Figino  140. 
Filigare  284. 
Finale  96. 
Finstermunz  49. 
Flora  37. 
S.  Fiorenso  379. 
Fiorensuola  236. 
Fiorio,  Villa  153. 
Firense  315. 
Fiumalbo  246. 
Flume  66. 
Fiume  Latte  134. 
Flamboin  2. 
Florence  311. 
^Accademia  delle  Belle 
ArU  341. 

—  dellaCrusca  341. 
«8S.  Annunslata  338. 
^Archives  329. 
Badia  335. 
Bargello  333. 
«Batti8iero  330. 

Basaar  330. 
^Bello  Sguardo  362. 
BibliotecaLaurenziana 

345. 
— ]fagliabecc]uana329. 

—  Marucelliana  344. 

—  Kasionale  328. 

—  Riccardiana  343. 
Bigallo  330. 

^Boboli  Garden,  the  357. 

Borgo  Ocnissanti  348. 

Bridges  318. 
^Campanile  333. 

Canonry  333. 

8.  Carlo  Borromeo  329. 
♦Carmine,  Had.del  352. 

Cascine  863. 

Casino  Mediceo  343. 

—  dei  Kobill  349. 
♦Cathedral  331. 
♦S.  Croce  835. 
♦Dante's  Statue  335. 

Dogana  343. 
Egyptian  Museum  351. 
Fortesza  da  Basso  351. 

—  di  Belvedere  366. 
FoundlingHospital338. 
8.  Francesco  di  Paola 

362. 
Galleria  Berte  338. 

—  Buonarroti  360. 

—  Corsini  348. 
♦*— PitU  363. 

♦—  Strozsi  349. 

—  Torrigiani  358. 


Florence : 

♦♦GalleHa    degli  Ufflzi 
320. 
Gates  317. 
♦8.    Giovanni    Battista 
330. 
8.     Giovannino    degli 

Seolopi  3U. 
House   of  Bianca  Ca- 

pello  350. 
House  of  Dante  350.' 

Galileo  350. 

Macchiavel  11350 

Michael    Angelo 

350. 
Ameriso       Ves- 
pucci 350. 
♦Loggia  dei  Lansi  319. 
♦S.  Lorenzo  344. 
Lung'  Arno  318. 
♦Madonna  del  Carmine 
352. 
8.  Marco  339. 
♦ — ,  Monastery  340. 
♦8.  Maria  Novella  346. 
♦S.  Miniato  359. 
Mint,  the  320. 
Misericordia  333. 
Monte  Oliveto  363. 
Mosaics,  manufact.  of 
342. 
♦Museo  di  Storia  Natu- 

rale  358. 
♦—  Nazionale  334. 
Ognissanti  348. 
S.  Onofrio  351. 
♦Or  8.  Michele  329. 
Palazzo   deir   Antella 
335. 

—  Bartolommei  344. 

—  Berte  338. 

—  Corsini  348. 

—  Covoni  344. 

—  Fontebuoni  349. 

—  Gontfl  333. 

—  Guadagni  352. 

—  Guicciardini  350. 

—  Larderel  350. 

—  Manelli  338. 
>-  Panciatichi  343. 

—  Pestellini  344. 
♦—  Pitti  353. 

—  del  Potesta  333. 

—  Poniatowski  344. 

—  Pucci  3U. 
♦—  Biccardi  343. 

—  Bucellai  350. 

—  8pini  349. 
♦—  Strozzi  349. 

—  Torrigiani  358. 
♦—  Uguccioni  320. 
♦—  Vecchio  319. 


Badkux.    Italy  I.    3rd  Edit. 


Florence : 
♦Piazza  8. 8.  Annunziata 

338. 
♦—  S.*  Croce  335. 

—  del  Duomo  329. 
♦ —  8.  Lorenzo  344. 

—  8.  Marco  339. 

—  8.  Maria  Kovella 
346. 

♦—  dell  a  8ignoria  318. 

—  8.  Trinitk  349. 
Portico  degli  Uffizi  320. 
Post  Office  320. 
Railway  Station  348. 
Recollets,  cloisters  of 

the  342. 
8.  Salvatore  del  Monte 

359 
8.  Salvi  366. 
Sasso  di  Dante  333. 
Servi  di  Maria  338. 
♦Spedale  degli  Innocenti 

338. 
♦8.  Spirilo  352. 
Theatres  313. 
Torre  del  Gallo  361. 
♦Tribuna    del    Galileo 
358. 
8.  Tr'inita  349. 
♦♦Uffizi ,  Galleria  degli 
320. 
Villa  of  Galileo  361. 

—  della  Bugia  361. 
Zoolog.  Garden  363. 
Zecca,  La  320. 

St.  Florentin  2. 
Florentina,  tower  47. 
Fluelen  37. 
Foglia,  the  274. 
St.  Fons  10. 
Fons  Aponi  190. 
Fontainebleau  1. 
Fontaines  4. 
Fontana  109. 
Fontana  fredda  236. 
Fontebuona  284. 
Forli  269. 
Forlimpopoli  270. 
Formigine  246. 
Fomasette  141. 
Forum  Alieni  192. 

—  Cornelii  268. 

—  Oallorum  239. 

—  JuUi  27.  234. 

—  Liciui  129. 

—  JWfJti  269. 

—  PopilH  270. 
Fossano  111. 
Fossato  277. 
Fossombrone  276. 
Fourneau  31. 
Fourvi^res  7. 
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Foux,  La  18. 
Fraele,  Val  51. 
Fragenstein,  castle  48. 
Franzdorf  62. 
Franzensfeste  53. 
Franzenshohe  50. 
Frati,  Isola  del  159. 
Freienfeld  53. 
Fi^ju8  27. 
— ,  Col  de  31. 
Fresslnone,  the  34. 
Friaul  234. 
Frodolfo,  the  51. 
FroHchsburg  49. 
Frohnleiten  60. 
Froschnitz,  the  60. 
Fragarolo  151. 
Fucntes,  castle  45. 
Fuinajolo,  the  370. 
Fuochi,  the  284. 
Furlo  Pass,  the  276. 
Fiirstenburg,  castle  49. 
Futa,  La  284. 

Oaggiano  151. 
Oallarate  147. 
Galleno  168. 
Galliera  196. 
Gallinaria,  Isola  97. 
Gallivaggio  43. 
Galuzzo  361. 
Gandria  138. 
Ganterthal,  the  34. 
Gard,  Pont  du  18. 
Garda  161. 
— ,  Lake  of  158. 
Garde_2^  La  26. 
Gargnano  159. 
Garlate,  Lago  di  136. 
Garza,  Val  161^ 
Garzeno  135. 
Gavirate  137. 
Gazza,  Monte  57. 
Gazzada  137. 
Gemonio  137. 
Generoso,  Honte  137. 
Geneva  6.  29. 
Genevre.  Mont  78. 
Genoa  84. 
Accademia  delle  Belle 
Art!  90. 

*Acqua  Sola  93. 
8.  Ambrogio  89. 

*S8.  Annunziata  91. 
Arsenal  87. 

^Cainpo  Santo  94. 

^Cathedral  88. 
Dogana  87. 
Exchange  88. 
Fortifications  86. 

♦Harbour  87. 

*S.  Lorenzo  88. 


Genoa : 
*S.  Maria  di  Carignano 
87 

S.  Matteo  89. 

Municipio  90. 
*  Palazzo  Balbi  98. 
*—  Brignole  91. 

—  Doria  Tursi  90. 

—  Ducale  89. 

—  Filippo  Durazzo  92. 

—  Marcello     Durazzo 
92. 

—  Pallavicini  90. 

—  dei  Principi  Doria 
93. 

—  Reale  92. 

—  Rosso  91. 

—  della  Scala  92. 

—  Spinola  90. 
Ponte  Carignano  87. 
Statue  of  Columbus  92. 
8.  Stefano  90. 
Teatro  Carlo  Felice  85. 
Town  Hall  90. 
University  92. 

Via  Nuova  90. 
Villa  Negri  93. 

—  Negro  98. 

*—  Pallavicini  94. 
Gere,  the  10. 
St  Germain,  chat.  29.  79. 
S.  Germano  112. 
Germignaga  144. 
Gersau  37. 

Gessens,  Phare  de  30. 
Gesso,  the  110. 
Ghiffa  144. 

S.  Giacbmo  (Bernardino) 
46. 

—  (near  Chiavenna)  45. 
Giaglione  32. 
Giandola  109. 

Giarole  112. 

Gien  2. 

Ginistrella,  Mbnte  149. 

Gionnero,  Monte  s.  Monte 
Generoso. 

S.  Giorgio  83.  196. 

Giomico  40. 

S.  Gioyannion  the  Adria- 
tic 285. 

—  (Lake  of  Garda)  161. 

—  (near  Nice)  108. 
— ,  Castel  82. 

— ,  Island  (Lake  of  Como) 

132. 
(Lago  Maggiore) 

145. 
S.  Giovanni  Manzano  284. 
Giovi  370. 

— ,  Galleria  dei  152. 
Gittana  134. 


Gindicaria  160. 

S.  Giuletta  81. 

S.  Giuliano  81. 

— ,  Monte  301. 

S.   Giuliano,    Bagni     di 

SOI 
S.  Giulio,  IsoU  149. 
Olanum  16. 
Gloggnitz  99. 
Glums  49. 

Gobetia,  Cime  di  51. 
Godo  259. 
Goito  158.  181. 
Golo,  the  375. 
Gomagoi  49. 
Gombo,  II  300. 
Gondo  34. 
Gonfolina,  the  287. 
Gorbio  102. 
Gorisia  234. 
Gorlago  157. 

Gorzone  Canal,  the  192. 
Goschenen  38. 
Gossensas  53. 
Gosting  60. 

Gotschakogel,  the  60. 
St.  Gotthard,  the  39. 
Gk)zzano  113. 
Gradisca  286. 
Grai'an  Alps,  the  99. 
Graisivaudan,  Valley  of 

30. 
Gran  Sasso  d'It«lia  380. 
Grande  Croix,  La  32. 
Grand  Paradis,  the  77. 

78. 
Granier,  Mont  30. 
Grasse  28. 
Grasstein  53. 
GratianopoUa  11. 
Gratz  60. 
Gravedona  135. 
Gravellona  35. 
Graveson  16. 
Gravone,  the  376. 
Grenoble  11.  30. 
Greve,  the  361. 
Gries  o3. 

Grigna,  Monte  135. 
Grignan,  ch&teau  12. 
Grignano  63. 
Grigno  56. 
Grimaldi  100. 
Grodenerbach,  the  54. 
Grono  47. 
Grosio  51. 
Grosotto  51. 
Grumello  157. 
Gsehnitcthal,  the  ftS. 
Guardia,  Monte  206. 
Guasco,  MoBte  S78. 
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Guastalla  181. 
Ouelfo,  Castcl  237. 
Gugliclmo,  Monte  167. 
Guidizzolo  157.  181. 
Onillotiere,  la  7. 
Guinzano  lo3. 
Gumpoldskirchen  59. 

Haimingen  48. 
Hante-Gombe,  Ahbey  3(». 
Heidersee,  the  49. 
Heinzenberg,  the  42. 
Helvia  Rieina  283. 
H^ricourt  5. 
Hinterrhein  46. 
Hirli,  the  43. 
Hoeh-FinstermuiiB  49. 
Hoch-Bealt  43. 
Hnhenems,  castle  42. 
Hohen-Rhatien,castle  43. 
St.  Honorat  28. 
Hopitaax,  Les  29. 
Hospenthal  39. 
St.  Hospice  106. 
Hraatnig  62. 
Hyerefl  26. 
— ,  the  Islands  of  27. 

IdHa  62. 

Idro  161. 

— ,  Lago  d^  160. 

If,  Chateau  d'  25. 

S.  Ilario  237. 

Imola  268. 

L'lmperiale  275. 

Impero,  the  97. 

Imst  48. 

Incino  129. 

Incisa  HI. 

Indrio,  the  234. 

Induno  142. 

Inn,  the  47.  48. 

Innsbruck  47. 

Intelvi  Valley,  the  132. 

Intra  144. 

Intschi  38. 

Invcrigo  127. 

Jsaurus  274. 

Isel,  hill  62. 

Iselle  34. 

Iset)  167. 

— ,  La«o  d'  167. 

Isera  56. 

Iseran,  Mont  110. 

Isere,  the  11.  30. 

Isola  44. 

—  Bella  145. 

—  del  Cantone  152. 

—  del  Frati  169. 

—  Oallinaria  97. 

—  Madre  146. 

—  Bossa  379. 


Isola  dei  Pescatori  or 

—  Superiore  146. 
laoletto,  rock  161. 
Isonzo,  the  234. 
Ivano,  chateau  56. 
Ivrca  78. 
Ivry  1. 

Jadera  67. 

St.  Jean  106. 

St.  Jean  de  Bf aurienne31. 

Joigny  2. 

Jorio,  Passo  136. 

St.  Joseph,  monastery  61. 

Jouan,  Golfe  28. 

Joviniacum  2. 

Julian  Alps,  the  62.  235. 

St.  Julien  31. 

—  du-Sault  2. 
Jumeaux,  the  80. 
Jurdani  66. 
Juvalta,  castle  43. 

Kainach,  the  61. 

Kalsdorf  61. 

Kaltwasser  Glacier,  the 
33. 

Kapfenberg  60. 

Karst,  the  63. 

Katzis  43. 

Kaunserthal,  the  48. 

Kerka,  the  67. 

Kindberg  60. 

Klamm  60. 

Klausen  54. 

Klein-Stubing  60. 

Klus,  the  38. 

Kollmann  54. 

Kottingbrunn  59. 

Kranichsfeld  61. 

Kressnitz  62. 

Krieglach  60. 

Kronburg,  ruins  48. 

Kiillenberg  66. 

Kurtatsch  55. 

Kussnacht  (Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne) 37. 

Laasc  62. 

Labeck,  castle  61. 

Lfteus  Benaeus  158. 
I  —  Larius  130. 
I—  Sebmus  167. 
I—   Verhanus  143. 
I  Ladis  48. 
I  Lagarina,  Vai  58. 
'  Laggersberg,  the  48. 
iLaglio  131. 

Lago  Inferiore  178. 

—  Maggiore  142. 

—  Superiore  178. 
Laigueglia  97. 


Lagune,  the  208. 
Laibach  62. 
Laibach,  the  62. 
Laisse,  the  30. 
Lambro,  the  127. 
Lamone,  the  259.  269. 
Lancenigo  233. 
Landeck  48. 
Landskron,  castle  60. 
Lanslebourg  32. 
Lanza,  the  136. 
LariuSy  Lacus  190. 
La  Roche  2. 
Lasnigo  127. 
Lastra  288. 
Laudegg,  castle  48. 
Lau*  Potnpeia  236. 
Lavagna  288. 
Lavedo,  promontory  132. 
Laveno  144. 
Lavenone  161. 
Lavino  239. 
Lavis  55. 
Laxenburg  59. 
S.  Lazaro  236. 
Lazise  161. 
Lecchio,  Isola  159. 
Leccia,  Ponte  alia  376. 
Lecco  136. 
— ,  the  lake  of  135. 
Ledro,  Lago  di  160. 
— ,  Pieve  di  160. 
Ledro  Valley,  the  160. 
Leggla  47. 
Leghorn  284. 
Legnano  147. 
Legnoncino,  Monte  136. 
Legnone,  Monte  135. 
Leibnitz  61. 
Leitha  Mts.,  the  59. 
Lenzumo  1^. 
S.  Leo,  Gastel  di  273. 
Leobersdorf  59. 
St.  Leonard  33. 
Lerici  290. 
L^rins.  lies  28.  106. 
Lesa  l46. 
Lesecce  63. 
Lesina  67. 
Leuk  33. 

Levanna,  Monte  77.  78* 
Levant,  lie  du  27. 
Levante,  Riviera  di  288. 
Leventina,  the  40. 
Levico  56. 
Leyment  6. 
Lezzeno  132. 
Lichtenberg  49. 
Liciniforum  129. 
Liechtenstein,  castle  69. 
Liema  136. 
Lieusaint  1. 
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Limft,  the  a05. 
Limlto  156. 

LImone  (Lftke  of  Oarda) 
159. 

—  (Col  di  TeBda)  110. 
LImonU  136. 
Lipissa  60. 

Liro,  the  44. 
L'lale-sur-le-Doubfl  5. 
L^Isle-sur-Sorgue  15. 
Lissa  67. 
Littai  63. 
Livenxa,  the  233. 
Livorno  (Piedmont)  112. 

—  (Tuscany)  284. 
Livron  12. 
Lizxana  58. 
Loano  96. 
l-iocamo  143. 
Locate  152. 
Lodi  236. 
Lodrone  160. 
Loeche  33. 
Loing,  the  1. 
Loitsch  62. 
Lomellina,  the  155. 
Lonato  157. 
Lonigo  182. 
Lons-le-Saulnier  6. 
Loppio,  Lake  of  161. 
S.  Loreneo  B7.  273. 
Loreto  281. 

S.  Loretto  167. 

Lorina,  Val  160. 

Loriol  12. 

Lostallo  47. 

Loveno  134. 

LovHEre  167. 

Luc,  Le  27. 

Lucca  301. 

— ,  the  Baths  of  305. 

Lucciaeo ,    Hadonna    di 

149. 
Lucendro.  Lake  of  39. 
Lucerne  36. 
— ,  the  Lake  of  36. 
S.  Lucia  58.  158. 
Lucino  136. 
Lugano  138. 
— ,  the  Lake  of  138. 
Lugdunum  6. 
Lugliano  905. 
Lugo  259. 
Luinate  137. 
Luino  144. 
Lumino  47. 
Lumio  379. 
Lnna  290. 
Lunel  18. 
Lunga  Sardo  375. 
Lunigiana,  La  290. 
Lurate  136. 


Luri  379. 

Lusema,  Torre  78. 
Lussin-Piccolo  66. 
Lyons  6. 
Lysb%ch,  the  79. 

Haccagno  144. 
Haccaron,  Mont  107. 
Hacerata  283. 
Macon  4. 
Macra,  the  111. 
Madatschspitz,  the  50. 
Maddalena,  La  111. 
— ,  island  375. 
Madeleine,  la  106. 
Maderno  159. 
Madeaimo,  the  44. 
Madonna    degli    Angeli 
110. 

—  della  Guardia  152. 

—  di  Lucciago  149. 

—  di  8.  Martino  133. 

—  di  Montollegro  288. 

—  del       Monte       (near 
Varese)  142. 

(near  Vicenza)  184. 

—  d'Oropa  112. 

—  Pilone  78.  111. 

—  del  Sasso  (Lago  Mag- 
giore)  143. 

(Lake      of    Orta) 

149. 

—  di  Tirano  52. 
— ,  Val  151. 
Madre,  Isbla  146. 
Madrera,  Val  136. 
Magadino  143. 
Magenta  113. 
Magerbach  48. 
Maggia,  the  143. 
Maggiore,  Lago  142. 
— ,  Monte  66. 
Magliaso  141. 
Magnan,  the  105.  108. 
Magra,  the  289. 
Mapeglio  127. 
Maira^  the  45. 
Migona,  castle  33. 
Malamocco  203. 
Malain  3. 
Malcesine  161. 
Malero,  the  52. 
Malghera,  Fort  185. 
Malgrate  129.  136. 
Malgue,  La  26. 
Malnate  136. 
Malon,  the  112. 
Mais  49. 

St.  Mammas  2. 
Mandello  136. 
Manerba  159. 
Manerblo  162. 


Mantua  178. 

8.  Mansa  375. 

Mapello  157. 

Marano  185. 

— ,  the  273. 

Marburg  61. 

Marcaria  181. 

Marches,  Les  30. 

Marchirolo  137. 

S.  Marco  (Simplon)  34. 

—  (Tyrol)  58. 
Marecchia,  river  271. 
Marengo  151. 

S.  Margarita  288. 

S.  3fargherita  a  Montiei 

361. 
Margorabbia,  the  144. 
Margreid  06. 
Ste.  Marguerite  28. 
S.  Maria,  Mona0tery(near 

Claro)  40. 

—  (Stelvio)  50. 

—  Assunta  196. 

—  delle  Grazie  181. 

—  Maddalena  192. 

—  della  Salute  41. 
Mariana  375. 

Ste.  Marie  21. 
Marienberg,  Abhev  49. 
Marignano  236. 
S.  Marino  273. 
Marne,  the  1. 
Maroggia  138. 
Marone  167. 
Marotto  277. 
Marradi  269. 
Marseilles  21. 
Martigny  33. 
St.  MarUn,  Pont  79. 
Martino,  Capo  102. 
S.  Martino  (Lake  of  Lu- 
gano) 138. 

—  (near  Rimini)  268.  273. 

—  (on  the  Ticino  113. 

—  (near  Verona)  182. 

—  d'Albaro,  promontory 
87 

— ,  Madonna  di  133. 
— ,  il  Sasso  133. 
Martinswand,  the  48l 
Marzabotto  283. 
Maschere,  le  284. 
Masein  43. 
Masnago  137.  142. 
Masone  35. 
Massa  291. 
Massaciuccoli,    Lago  di 

305. 
Mastilia  21. 
Masuccio,  Piz  51. 
Matarello  57. 
Matrey  53. 
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Matterjocb,  the  80. 
Mattuglie  66. 
Manrefl,  Mont,  des  26. 
S.  Maurizio  238. 
— ,  Monte  129. 
Maurizio,  Porto  97. 
Mazzo  51. 
Meana  32. 
Medels  46. 
Made  156. 
Mediolanum  115. 
Meina  146. 
Melano  138. 
Mele,  Capo  delle  97. 
Meleda  67. 
Melegnanu  236. 
Melide  138. 
Mella,  the  162. 
Melun  1. 
Melzo  156. 

Henaggio  134. 

Mendrisio  137. 

Slentone  lOl. 

Mesocco  46. 

Mestre  185.  233. 

Metaunu  277. 

Mearsault  4. 

Mezz-Isola  167. 

Mezzo,  Lago  di  178. 

Mezzo  Lago  160. 

—  Lombardo  55. 

—  Tedesco  55. 
Mezzola,  Lago  di  45. 
Miaflino  148. 

St.  Michel  31. 

St.  Michel,  Piz  43. 

S.  Michele  182. 

—  del  la  Ghiusa  32. 

—  Lombardo  65. 
Migiandone  35. 
Milan  llSi. 

S.  Alessandro  123. 
^S.  AmbroEio  122. 

Archivio  118. 

Arcivescovado  124. 
*Arco  dell  a  Pace  121. 

Arena  121. 

S.  Babila  125. 
^BibliotecaAmbrofliana 

124. 
*Brera  118. 

S.  Carlo  Borrouieo  125. 

Cassa     di    Bisparmio 
118. 

Castle  119. 
I'fCathedral  116. 

Cavour''s  Statue  126. 

Cemetery  126. 

Conservat.    of    Munc 
125. 

S.  Enstorgio  123. 

S.  Fedele  118. 


Milan : 

I'Galleria  Vitt.  £ma- 
nuele  118. 

—  de  Cristoforis  125. 
*Giardini  Pubblici  125. 
^Leonardo's  Last  Supper 

121. 
*S.  Lorenzo  122. 
S.  Maria  del  Carmine 

120 
S.  Maria  di  S.   Celso 
123. 
*S.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
121. 
S.  Maria  dellaPassione 

125. 
S.  Maurizio  122. 
*Monument  of  Leon,  da 
Vinci  118. 
Municipio  118. 
Museo      Archeologico 

120. 
Museo  Civico  126. 
^Ospedale  Maggiore  125. 
Palazzo  Ciani  125. 

—  della  Citta  117. 

—  del  Censo  118. 

—  di  Giustizia  124. 

—  Litta  122. 

—  Marino  118. 

—  della  Ragione  117. 

—  di  Prefettura  125. 

—  Beale  117.  124. 

—  Saporiti  125. 
Piazza  d'Armi  120. 
Piazza  del  Duomo  118. 

—  della  Scala  118. 
S.  Satiro  123. 
Teatro  della  Scala  114. 

118. 
Milna  67. 
Mils  48. 

Mincio,  the  158.  161. 
S.  Miniato  350. 
—  del  Tedeschi  287. 
Miradolo  162. 
Miramar,  chateau  65. 
Mirandola  268. 
Misano  283. 
Misox,  castle  47. 
Mitterdorf  60. 
Mittersee,  the  49. 
Mittewald  53. 
Modane  32. 
Modena  243. 
Modling  59. 
Moesa,  the  40.  46. 
Moesola,  Lago  46. 
Moggiona  369. 
Mogliano  233. 
Molaret  32. 
Moltrasio  131. 


Momo  113. 
Monl&co  102. 
Monate,  Lago  di  137. 
Moncalieri  h3. 
Mondatsch,  the  50. 
Mondin,  Piz  48. 
Mondragon  12. 
Moneglia  289. 
Monfalcone  235. 
Moniga  150. 
Mon$  Pessulus  18. 
Monselice  191. 
Monsummano  306. 
Montagna  62.  161. 

—  (Heinzenberg)  42. 
Montalban,  Fort  106. 
Montalto,  Castle  79. 
Montanaro  78.  180. 
Montario,  castle  182. 
Montbard  2. 
Montb^liard  5. 
Montboron,  promont.106. 
Mont  Cenis  32. 

Monte  S.  Bartolo  275. 

—  Carelli  284. 

—  Carlo  102. 

—  Carmelo  96. 

—  Catini  306. 

—  Maggiore  66. 

—  Murlo  309. 

—  Oliveto  363. 
Montebello     (Piedmont) 

81. 

—  (near  Vicenza)  182. 
Montecchio  275. 
Montechiaro  181. 
Monteferrato  310. 
Montegrotta  191. 
Mont^limart  12. 
Montelnpo  287. 
Montereau  2. 
Monterey  28. 
Monterone,  Monte  s. 

Monte  Motterone. 
Montgeron  1. 
Monti  Pisani  300. 
Monticelli  111.  171. 
Montignoso  291. 
Montjovet  79. 
— ,  Defile  of  79. 
Montmajour  21. 
Montm^llan  30. 
Montmorot,  chat.  6. 
Montone,  the  267.  269. 
Montorfano,  the  129. 
— ,  monast.  157. 
Montpellier  18. 
Monza  126. 
Morbegno  52. 
Morcoie  140.  142. 
Morel  lo,  Monte  315. 
Moret  1. 
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XorgocBolo,  Monte  «. 

Monte  Motterone. 
Mori  86.  161. 
Morignone  51. 
Momas  12. 
Morosaglia  376. 
Morschach  37. 
Mortara  150. 
Mortola  100. 
Motta,  La  169. 
Motta  S.  Damiano  161. 
Mottegiano  181. 
Motterone,  Monte  148. 
Mougins  2S. 
Mozzecane  178. 
Mugello,  Val  di  284. 
Huggio  138. 
Mugnone,  the  364. 
Miilhausen  5. 
Muotta,  the  37. 
Mur,  the  60. 
Murano  232. 
Muriano  305. 
Murlo,  Monte  309. 
Muro,  Capo  di  372. 
Miirz,  the  60. 
Miirzzuschlag  60. 
Muslone  159. 
Musocco  147. 
Musso  135. 
Hussotto  111. 
MuUna  243. 
Muy,  Le  27. 
Muzzano,  Lake  of  141. 
My  then,  the  37. 
Mythenstein,  the  37. 

Nabresina63.  235. 
Nago  160. 

Napoule,  Golfe  de  la  27. 
Nasen,  the  37. 
Natisone,  the  234. 
Nauders  49. 
Navacchio  286. 
Naviglio  Adigetto  192. 

—  Grande  113.  115. 

—  della  Martesana  115. 

—  di  Pavia  152. 
S.  Nazzaro  171. 
Nebbio  379. 
Neive  111. 
Nematisus  16. 
Nemours  2. 
Nero,  Capo  100. 
Nerone,  Bagni  di  305. 
Nervi  288. 

Nesso  131. 

Neu-Habsburg,  ruins  37. 
Neumarkt  55. 
Neusiedler  See,  the  59. 
Neustadt  59. 
Nevers  2. 


Nice  103. 

St.  Nicholas  32. 

S.Niccol6  (near  Piacenza) 

82. 
— ,  Fort  161. 

—  (Casentino)  368. 
Nievole,  the  306. 
Niiues  16. 

Nivolet,  Dent  de  30. 
Nizza  103. 

Nizza  di  Monferrato  111 
Noce,  the  55. 
Noli  96. 
Nolla,  the  43. 
Non,  Val  di  55.  168. 
Nonantola  181. 
Nonsberg,  the  168. 
Notre-Damc  de  la  Garde 

25. 
Novalesa  32. 
Novara  112. 
Novella  379. 
Novenna  46. 
Novi  (near  Alessandria) 

151. 

—  (near  Modena)  181. 
Niifenen  46. 
Nuits-sous-RaTiere  2. 
Nure,  the  83.  171.  236. 
Nure,  Ponte  236. 

Nus  80. 

Obercilli  61. 
Oberlaibach  62. 
Obladis  48. 
Oedenburg  59. 
Oetzthal,  the  48. 
Oggebbio  144. 
Oglio,the  157. 162.167  etc 
Olbia  23. 
Olcio  136. 
Oldese  159. 
Oleggio  150. 
Olgiate  136. 
Olgirate,  Lago  d^  136. 
Olimpino,  Monte  137. 
Olivone  42. 
Ollioule,  the  26. 
Ollioules  St.  Nazaire  26. 
Olmeneta  162.  169. 
Olona,  the  136.  161. 
Ombrone,  the  287.  306. 
Omegna  149. 
Oneglia  97. 
Onno  136. 
Optschina  65. 
Ora55. 
Orange  12. 
Oreo,  the  112. 
Orlando,  Torre  d'  237. 
Ornavasso  35. 
Oro,  Monte  d'  376. 


Orrido,  the  144. 
Orsera  39.  65. 
Orta  148. 
— ,  Lago  d'  148. 
Ortenstein  43. 
Ortler,  the  50. 
Osimo  280. 
Osogna  40. 
Ospedaletti  100. 
Ospedaletto  157.  16*2. 
Ossttla,  Val  d'  35. 
Osteno  141. 
Ostriconi,  the  379. 
Ouche,  the  3. 
Oulx  31. 
Oviglio  111. 
Ovolo,  Monte  283. 

Pademione  57. 

Padova  or 

Padua  185. 

Paglione  or  Paillun.,  the 

103.  105. 
Pajanello  238. 
Palazzolo  157. 
Pallanza  145. 
Palmaria  290. 
Palud,  La  12. 
Pambio  140. 
Panaro,  the  238.  243. 
S.  Paolo,  islet  161. 
Papia  154. 
Parabiago  147. 
Paradisino,  il  367. 
Parata.  Punta  della  3T2. 
Pare  136. 
Parenzo  65. 
Parma  239. 
— ,  river  239. 
Parona  58. 
Partina  369. 
Pas-des-Laneiers  21. 
Pasbles  108. 
Pasian   Schiavonesco 

234. 
Paspels  43. 
Passeriano  234. 
Paiavum  185. 
Paterno  367. 
Patsch  53. 
Paullo  246. 
Pavia  154. 
Paviole  192. 
Payerbach  59. 
Pazzallo  140. 
Pecorile  238. 
Peggau  60. 
Pegli  95. 
Pelago  367. 
Pel  la  149. 
Pellino,  the  149. 
Pendolasco  52. 
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PentapoU*  mariUma  271. 
Penzano  129. 
St.  Peray  11. 
Pergine  56. 
Peri  58. 
Pernegg  60. 
Perosa  78. 
Perrache  9. 
Pertengo  112. 
Pesa,  the  287. 
Pesaro  274. 
Pesoantina  58. 
Pescatori,  Isola  dei  146. 
Pescbiera  157.  161. 

—  d'Iseo  167. 
Pescia  906. 
P^Bio,  Val  110. 

,  Certosa  di  110. 

PesBione  84. 

St.  Peter  63.  66. 
Petersberg,  the  48. 
Petraja,  La  364. 
Pfannberg,  castle  60. 
Pflersch-Thal,  the  53. 
Pfunds  48. 
Pfyn  33. 
Piacenza  82. 
Piadena  181. 
Pianazzo  44. 
Pianello  135. 
Piano,  Lago  del  142. 
Piano  dei  Be  99. 
Piano  del  Tivano  131. 
Pianoro  281. 
Pianzano  233. 
Piave  233. 
— ,  river  233. 
Piazza,  Cima  di  51. 
Picenum  280. 
Pie  di  Castello  57. 
S.  Pier  d'Arena  95.  152. 
S.  Pierino  287. 
S.  Piero  309. 
St.  Pierre-d'Albigny  31. 
Pierrelatte  12. 
Pietas  Julia  66. 
Pietole  180. 
Pietraligure  96. 
Pietra  Murata  57. 
Pietramala  284. 
Pietrasanta  291. 
S.  Pietro  168. 

—  in  Casale  196. 
Pieve  156. 

—  di  Cento  196. 

—  a  Nievole  306. 

—  a  Pelago  246. 

—  di  Sori  288. 
Pigna  97. 
Pignerol  78. 
Pilat,  Mont  11. 
Pinerolo  78. 


Pineta,  La  267. 
Pino  379. 
Piolenc  12. 
Piottino,  Monie  40. 
Piovere  159. 
Piovema,  the  135. 
Pipet,  Mont  10. 
Pirano  65. 
Pisa  292. 

Academy  298. 

Archives  300. 
*Bapti8tery  294. 

Bagni  di  Kerone  300. 

Botan.  Garden  299. 
^Campanile  295. 
*«Campo  Santo  295. 

5.  Caterina  299. 
"("♦Cathedral  293. 

6.  Francesco  299. 
Leaning  Tower  295. 
Lung^  Arno  293. 

*S.   Maria   della   Spina 
300. 

S.    Michele   in   Borgo 
297. 

Xat.  Hist.  Museum  299 

8.  Nicola  299. 

Palaces  300. 
♦S.  Paolo  a  Ripa  d'Arno 

300. 
♦♦Piazza  del  Duomo  293. 

S.  Pietro  in  Grado  300. 

Sapienza  298. 

S.  Sisto  299. 

S.  Stefano  ai  Cavalieri 
298 
Pisa,  the  Baths  of  301. 
Pitaurum  274. 
Pisciatello,  the  271. 
Pisogne  167. 
Pistoja  306. 
Piteccio  284. 
Piumogna,  the  40. 
Pizzighettone  162. 
Pizzigone,  Monte  149. 
Pizzo,  Monte  168. 
Pizzocolo,  Mte.  159. 
Plaisanee  82. 
Plan  de  FAiguille  10. 
Planca,  Punta  della  67. 
Platteinkogl,  the  48. 
Plessur,  the  42. 
Pliniana.  Villa  131. 
Po,  the  69.  151.  etc. 
Po  di  Primaro  196.  269 
Poggio  97. 
Poggio  Imperiale,  Villa 

361. 
Poggio  Renatico  196. 
Pogliasca  289. 
Poik,  the  63. 
Pojana  185. 


Pola  66. 

Polcevera,  the  152. 
Polenta  270. 
Polesella  192. 
Polleggio  40. 
8.  Polo  83. 
Poltsehach  61. 
Ponale,  Fall  of  the  160. 
St.  Pons,  monastery  107. 
Ponsas,  castle  11. 
Pont  d'Ain  29. 
Pont  St.  Esprit  12. 
Pont  St.  Louis  100. 
Pont  St.  Martin  79. 
Pont-de-Veyle  29. 
Pont-8ur-Yonne  2. 
Pontassieve  367. 
Ponte  di  Brenta  185. 

—  Chiasso  137. 

—  Curone  81. 

—  alia  Leccia  376. 

—  S.  Marco  157. 

—  Nure  236. 

—  S.  Pietro  157. 

—  a  Poppi  369. 

—  a  Rifredi  363. 

—  a  Serraglio  306. 

—  Tresa  141. 
Pontedecimo  152. 
Pontedera  287. 
Pontelagoscuro  192. 
Pontenuovo  376. 
Pontevico  162. 
Pontigny  2. 
Pontlatzer    Briicke,    the 

48. 
Ponzana  112. 
Poppi  369. 
Porcari  306. 
Pordenone  233. 
Porlezza  138.  142. 
Porquerolles  27. 
Porretta  283. 
Porta  376. 
Portcros  27. 
Porto  142. 

—  Maurizio  97. 

—  ValtravaLlia  144. 

—  Vecchio  375. 

—  Venere  289. 
Portui  Lunae  289. 
Poschiavino,  the  52. 
Possagno  57. 
Possnitz  61. 
Postojna  62. 
Potenza,  the  283. 
Potschach  59. 
Pozzolengo  167. 
Pozzolo,  Lago  di  378. 
Pozzuolo  81. 
Pri95. 

Pracchia  284. 
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Prad  49. 
Pragerbof  61. 

Pranzn  16U. 
Prato  310. 

Prato  al  SugUo  369. 
Pratolino  284. 
PratomagnOf  the  868. 
Pratovecebio  309. 
Praz,  la  31. 
Preganaiolo  233. 
Premusello  35. 
Premstetten  61. 
Preseglie  161. 
Presflura,  MoiMe  50. 
Prestranek  63. 
Primaro,  Po  di  196.  269. 
Primiero,  Val  56. 
S.  Primu,  Hunte  128. 
Primolanu  56. 
Privaa  12. 
Promomiorium      Sacrum 

379. 
Prosecco  63, 
Provaglio  167. 
Prutz  48. 
Pttgien  29. 
Pusiano  129. 
— ,  Lago  di  127.  129. 
Pyrimont  29. 

auaderna  268. 
Quarnero  Bay,  Ike  66. 
^uarsanu  131. 
Quart,  castle  80. 
Quattrucastella  238. 
Queccta  291. 
St.  Quentin  18. 
Quinto  288. 

Babenstein,  cagtle  60. 

Racconigl  111. 

Raetionicwn  135. 

Bagusa  67. 

Rakek  62. 

St.  Rambert  11. 

St.   Rambert- do- J oux 

29. 
Rapallo  288. 
St.  Raphael  27. 
Raron  33. 
Ratonneau  21. 
Raut-Olacier,  the  34. 
Ravenna  259. 
Academy  261. 
St.  Agata  262. 
*S.  ApollinareinCiasse 

267. 
*S.    Apollinare    Nuovo 

265. 
♦Baptistery  261. 
Biblioteca     Comunale 

261. 


Ravenna : 

Cathedral  260. 

Classe  261. 

Colonna  do''   Frances! 

268. 
♦Dante's  Tomb  262. 
S.  IXomenieo  263. 
S.  Francesco  262. 
8.    Giovanni    Battista 

264. 
8.    Giovanni    Kvange- 

lista  265. 
Libnury  261. 
S.  Lorenao  in  Cesarea 

267. 
♦S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin 

265. 

—  in  Porto  266. 

—  in  Porto  Faori  266. 
*—  della  Rotond»  266. 

S.  Michele  in  Affriciaco 
263 
*S.  Nazario  e  Cei8o264. 
S.  Niocolo  262. 
Palace    of    Theodoric 

•OTiO. 

Palazzo  Arcivescovile 
261. 

—  Lovatelli  del  Como 
262. 

*Piasaa  Maggiore  260. 
Piaazetta  deir  Aquila 

260. 
Pineta,  La  267. 
S.  Romualdo  262. 

♦Rotonda,  the  266. 
8.  Spirito  265. 

♦S.  Vitale  263. 
Raxalp,  the  59. 
Realta  43. 
Rebbio  136. 
Recanati  282. 
Recca,  the  235. 
Recco  288. 
Reco»ro  185. 
Redasco,  Pia  51. 
Reggio  237. 
Reggiolo-Gonzaga  181. 
Regoledo  134. 
Reichenau  42. 
Reichenauer  Thai  59. 
Reifenstein,  castle  53. 
Reka  66. 

S.  Remigio,promont.  145. 
S.  Bemo  98. 
Remoulins  18. 
St.  Remy  16. 
Reno,  the  247.  283. 
Renoso,  Monte  376. 
S.  Reparata,  Monte  379. 
Reschen  49. 
—  Scheideck,  the  49. 


Resegone,  Monte  128. 
Restonica,  the  377. 
Reuss,  the  38.  39. 
Reyzousse,  the  '£9. 
Rezzano  83. 
Rezzato  157. 
Rezzonica,  Villa  57. 
Rezzonico  135. 
Rhazuns  42. 
Rhegiwn  Ltpidi  '2S7. 
Rhein,  the  Averser  44. 

—  Hinter-  43.  46. 

—  Vorder-  43. 
Rheinwaldtlutl,  the44.46. 
Rhine,  the  42.  43.  etc. 
Rh6  113.  147. 

Rhone,  the  7.  10  elc 

— ,  la  Perte  du  29. 

— ,  the  Petit  21. 

Riddes  33. 

Ried  48. 

Rietbere  43. 

Rifredi  310. 

Rigi,  the  37. 

Riglio,  the  171. 

Rigoli  301. 

Rimini  271. 

Riola  283. 

Ripafratto  301. 

Ritorto,  the  129. 

Riva  (Lake  of  Como)  43. 

—  (Lake  of  Garda)  159. 
— ,  Lago  di  45. 
Rivaligure  97. 

Riva  di  Palaazo  129. 
Rivarolo  152. 
Rivellata,  promont.  879. 
Riviera,  the  40. 

—  di  Levante  388. 

—  di  Ponente  94. 
Rivoli  68. 
Roanne  2. 
Robecco  162. 
Robillante  110. 
Roccabrana  102. 
Rocca  S.  Oasciano  270. 
Roccarione  110. 
Rocchetta  Paan ,  the  55. 
S.  Rocco  167. 
Roche-de-Glnn  11. 
Roche  taill^,  the  ii. 
Rochemelon,  the  32. 
Roche-Michel,  the  32. 
Roffna  Oorge,  the  44. 
Rogliano  379. 
Rognac  21. 
Rogoredo  162.  236. 
Roja,  the  100.  109. 
Rolo  181. 

Romagna,  the  247. 
Romagnano  160. 
8.  Romano  287. 
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Romeno  99&. 
Romerbad  61. 
S.  Romolo  -99. 
Boncaglla  171. 
Ronchi  386. 
Ronco  143. 
Ronco,  the  267.  ^09. 
Rongellen  43. 
Roqnebrune  27.  102. 
Roquefavofir  21. 
Roquemaure  13. 
Rossillon  29. 
S.  Rosflore  300. 
Roflta  82. 
Rofltino  376. 
Rothenbrunn  43. 
Rothenfluli,  the  37. 
Rotonda,  \i\H,  184. 
RotondO)  Monte  377. 
Rotia,  La  287. 
Rottofreno  82. 
Rotunda,  the  127. 
Roverbella  178. 
Roveredo(Beraardino>47. 

—  (Tyrol)  67. 
Rovigno  66. 
Rovigo  192. 
Rovio  138. 
Rubbio  235. 
Rubico  271. 
Rubicone.  the  271. 
Rtibiera  238. 

S.  Rafllo284. 
Rnssi  259. 
Biitll,  the  37. 

Sabbia,  Val  161. 
Sabbio  161. 
Sabblonetta  180. 
Sabioneella  67. 
Sacile  233. 

Sacro  Monte,  the  (near 
OrU)  149. 

—  (near  Varallo)  150. 
Sagor  62. 

Sagrado  235. 

Sagro.  Monte  291. 

8ala  132. 

Salaflflins,  Pont  dea  76. 

Salbertrand  31. 

Sale  Maraczino  167. 

Salloch  62. 

Sal6  169. 

Salon  21. 

SaUma  67. 

Salorino  138. 

Salnggia  112. 

Sal  urn  55. 

Saluflflola  112. 

Salute,  !a  144. 

Salusso  HI. 

8.  Salvatore,  Menle  140. 


S.  Salvi  366. 
Salvore  65. 
Samoggia  239. 
Sanguinarie.  I^ole  372. 
Sann,  the  61. 
Sannaxzaro  155. 
Sanvemo  98. 
Sansobbia,  the  96. 
Santemo,  the  268. 
Santhia  112. 
Santo,  Monte  234. 
Sapiane  66. 
Saone,  the  4. 
Saorgio  109. 
Sapi*  270. 
Sarea^  the  57. 
Sarca^  Val  57. 
Sarche,  Le  57. 
SarAagna  57. 
Sarmato  82. 
Sarnico  167. 
Samthal,  ths  54. 
Sartlrana  151. 
Sansana  290. 
Sarzanella  290. 
Sassella  52. 
Sasflo  283. 
Saaso  di  Castro  284. 

—  Rancfd,  11  134. 

—  del  Ferro,  the  144. 
Saflfluolo  246. 

Sau,  the  62. 
Sava  62. 
Save,  the  62. 
Savena,  the  247.  284. 
Savigliano  HI. 
Savignano  283. 
Savio,  the  270. 
Savon  a  96. 
Savoareu«e,  the  5. 
Saxon.  Baths  of  33. 
Scandiano  288. 
Scanupia,  Monte  56. 
Scardona  67. 
Scarena  100. 
Schachenthal,  the  38. 
Schamser  Thai  the  43. 
Schellenberg  53. 
Schleglntiihl  56. 
Schlndems  49. 
Schmimer  Thai,  the  53. 
Schneeberg,  the  59. 
SchoU^nen,  the  88. 
Schwarzan,  the  59. 
Schw3rs  37. 
Serivia,  the  151. 
Scudelatte  138. 
Seben.  monastery  54. 
Sebenico  67. 
Sebenstein,  castle  59. 
Secchia,    the   181.   238, 
243. 


Secugnago  236. 
Seelisbere  37. 
Segusio  32. 
Seillon  29. 
Sella  Lake,  the  39. 
Selve,  island  67. 
Semmering  60. 
— ,  the  59. 
Sempione  34. 
Sena  Gallica  277. 
Senio,  the  269. 
Sens  2.  3. 

Serbelloni,  Villa  133. 
Serchio,  the  292.  301. 
Seregno  127.  128. 
Serdzin  10. 
Sergiana  290. 
Seriate  157. 
Serio.  the  157. 
Sermioae,  promunt.  159. 
Sernio  52. 
Serra  246. 

—  dl  Morignone  51. 
Serra  Mts.,  the  379. 
Serraggio  376. 
Serravalle  (Apennines) 

152. 

—  (Tyrol)  58. 

—  (Tuscany)  906. 
Serravezza  291. 
Serves  11. 
Servola  65. 
Sesia,  the  112.  148. 
-,  Val  149. 
Sessame,  Valle  43. 
Sessana  63. 

Sesto  126.  306.  310. 
Sesto  Calende  147. 
Sestri  Levante  289. 

—  Ponente  96. 
Setta,  brook  283. 
Sette  Comun,  the  56. 
Settignano  370. 
Settimo  112. 
Settimo-Vittone  79. 
Sevron,  the  6. 
Seyne,  La  26. 
Seyssel  '^. 

Sibilla,  Mont,  della  280. 

Siegmundsried  48. 

Sierre  33. 

Sieve,  the  284.  867. 

Signa  287. 

Silaro,  the  268. 

Silinen  38. 

Sill,  the  53. 

Silz  48. 

Simone,  the  Sassi  di  370. 

Sioipeln  or 

Simplon  34. 

—  Pass,  the  34. 
Singema,  the  370. 
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SInieaglU  S77. 
aim»fu  269. 

sioB  sa. 

Sirolo  280. 

Siviuto  167. 

Sizzano  150. 

Soave,  castle  182. 

Soazsa  47. 

Soci  369. 

Solagna  56. 

Solano,  the  368. 

Solarolo  2d9. 

Solbiate  136. 

Sole,  Val  di  168. 

Solero  84. 

Solferino  157. 

Solliera  181. 

Solman,  the  6. 

Somma  147. 

Somma  Campagns  158. 

Sommariva,  Villa  s.  V. 

Carlotta. 
Soncino  171. 
Sondalo  51. 
Sondrio  52. 
Sonzino  171. 
Sopra  Villa  129. 
Soresina  169. 
Sorgue,  the  16. 
Sorgues  13. 
Sori  288. 
Sornico  136. 
Sospello  109. 
Sotto,  Valle  di  51. 
Spalato  67. 
Spezia,  La  289. 
Spielfeld  61. 
Spinetta  81. 
Spital  60. 
Spluga  44. 
Spliigen  44. 
Spliigen  Paaa,  the  44. 
Spondinig  49. 
Spotomo  96. 

Sprechenotein,  castle  53. 
Spresiano  233. 
Stafflach  53. 
Staffbra,  the  81. 
Stalvedro,  Stretto  di  39. 
Stams  48. 
Stanghella  192. 
SUrkenbaeh  48. 
Staziona  169. 
S.  Stefano  97.  236. 
S.  Stefano  Belbo  111. 
Steinach  53. 
Steinbriick  62. 
Stello,  Monte  379. 
Stelvio  49. 

Stelvio  Pass,  the  50. 
Sterzing  53. 
Stia  369. 


Stilfs  49. 
Stoeekade*  27. 
Storo  160. 
Stradella  81. 
Strambino  78. 
Strassbu^  5. 
Strassengel,  chiireh  of  60. 
Stresa  146. 
Stretta  376. 
Strona,  the  35. 
Stura,the  110.  111.  112. 

Sturla  288. 

Succursale  di  Torino  112. 
Sugana,  Val  56. 
Sulden  Glacier,  the  50. 
SuldenthaL  the  49. 
Sulzano  167. 
Sulzbach  Alps,  the  61. 
Sulzberg,  the  168. 
Snna  i&. 

Sttrettahom,  the  44. 
Susa  32. 
Susten  33. 
Suttorina,  the  67. 
Suvers  44. 
Suzzara  181. 

Taggia  97. 

Tagliamento,  the  233. 
Tagsteln  43. 
Tain  11. 
Talfer,  the  54. 
Tanibohorn,  the  44. 
TanKro,  the  84.  111.  151. 
Tanlay  2. 
Tarascon  16. 
Taro,  the  237. 
Tartsch  49. 

Tassone,Gavo,  Canal  196. 
Tauroei*  26. 
Tavazzano  236. 
Tavernelle  182. 
Tavignano.  the  375.  377. 
Tavollo,  the  274. 
Tavordo  142. 
Teglio  52. 
Telfs  48. 
Tell's  Platte  37. 
Tellina,  Val  51.  169. 
Telvana,  castle  56. 
Tenay  29. 
Tenda  110. 
— ,  Col  di  110. 
Tenno  160. 
Teplitz  61. 
Tergette  63. 
Terlago  57. 
Termignon  32. 
Ternitz  59. 
TersSto,  castle  66. 
Tesino,  the  56.  161. 


Tessin  9.  Tieiao. 

Tesse,  le  06. 

Thalie,  the  4. 

Theresienfeld  59. 

Thermae  Pannomeae  59. 

Thermignon  32. 

Thomery  1. 

Thusis  43. 

Tiarno  160. 

Ticino,  the  39.  143.  147. 

etc. 
— ,  the  Canton  of  138. 
TieiMtm  154. 
Tignale  159. 
Timavo,  the  235. 
Timavu*  335. 
Tirano  52.  161. 
— ,  Madonna  di  52. 
Titan,  He  da  27. 
Tivano,  Piano  del  131. 
Toblino,  castle  57. 
Toblino,  Lake  of  57. 
Toccia  or 
Toce  8.  Tosa. 
Tomiliasca  42. 
Tonale,  Monte  168. 
Tonnere  2. 
Torano,  the  29a 
Torbole  161. 
Torcello  232. 
Tomo  131. 

Torraasa  di  Verolan  112. 
Torre-Beretti  151.  156. 

—  del  Gallo  361. 

—  di  Lago  291. 

—  Lusema  78. 

—  d'Orlando  237. 

—  di  Vezio  134. 
Torretta  107. 

— ,  castle  107, 
Torri  161. 
Torn,  Le  170. 
Torrigia  131. 
Tortoua  81. 
Tosa,  the  34.  145. 
Toscolano  159. 
Tosens  48. 
Tosi  367. 
Toulon  26. 
Tour,  La  78. 
TourbUlon,  castle  33. 
Tourette,  la  107. 
Toumanche,  Val  80. 
Toumon  11. 
Toumus  4. 
Tottrtemagne  33. 
Tovo  52. 
Trafoi  60. 
Tramin  55. 
Tratta.  Monte  160. 
Trau  67. 
Trautsoa,  chatean  53. 
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Tt«  Croci  142. 
Trebia,  the  82. 
Trecate  113. 
Treib  87. 

Tremelone,  island  161. 
Tremezzina,  the  132. 
Tremezzo  132. 
Trem&la,  Val  39. 
TremoBine  139. 
Trent  55. 
Tresa,  the  141. 
Tresanda  52.  169. 
Tresero,  Pix  51. 
Treviglio  156. 
Treviso  233. 
Trezzo  136. 

Tridenlnm  55. 
Trieste  63. 

Triflfail  62. 

Trigione,  the  377. 

Trinita,  La  109. 

Trinquetaille  19. 

Trivella,  castle  109. 

Troffarello  84.  112. 

Troozano  112. 

Tropaea  AuifuaU  102. 

Trostburg,  castle  54. 

Tschingel  Glacier,  the  33. 

Tschiirgant,  the  48. 

Tiiffer,  Markt  61. 

Turbla  102. 

Turin  68. 
Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  76. 

—  delle  Scienze  72. 
♦Armoury  71. 

Arsenal  74. 
Botanic  Garden  76. 
*Campo  Santo  77. 
Gapuchin]fonastery77. 
Cathedral  74. 
Cemetery  77. 
Consolata,  La  75. 
Corpus  Domini  75. 
Exchange  74. 
Giardino  Pubblico  76. 
Giardino  Beale  71. 

-  della  Citadella  76. 
.—  dei  Bipari  76. 
Gran  Madre  di  Dio  77. 
Industrial  Museum  74. 
S.  Massimo  76. 
Monuments  71.  74.  75. 

76. 
Moseo  Lapidario  76. 
Museum  of  Antiquities 

72. 

-  of  Artillery  74. 
Nat  Hist.  Museum  72. 
Palazzo  deir  Accade- 
mia delle  Scienze  72. 

—  Carignano  71. 


Turin: 

Palazzo  Madama  70. 

—  Reale  70. 

Picture  Gallery  72. 

Polyteehn.  School  77. 

Protestant  Church  77. 
♦Superga  78. 

Synagogue  76. 

University  76. 

Valentino,  the  76. 
*Via  di  Po  70. 

Zoolog.  Garden  71. 
Turr,  La  44. 
Turtnian  33. 

Udine  234. 
Umago  65. 
Unterau  53. 
Urbino  275.  ^ 
Urgone,  the  271. 
Uri,  the  Bay  of  37. 
Urner  Loch,  the  38. 
Urseren  39. 
— ,  the  Valley  of  39. 
Uso,  river  271. 
Usselle  80. 

Vado  96. 
Vaise  7. 
Val  Madonna  151. 

—  d^Ottavo  aOS. 

—  Rhein  44.  46. 

—  Travaglia  144. 
Valais,  the  Canton  of  33. 
Valear^,  Etang  the  21. 
Valdieri,  Baths  of  110. 
Valence  11. 

St.  Valentin  auf  d.  Heide 

49. 
Valenza  151. 
Valeria,  castle  33. 
Vallauris  28. 
VaUe  151. 
Valleerosia  100. 
St.  Vallier  11. 
Vallombrosa  367. 
Valmara,  the  143. 
Vals,  chateau  de  11. 
Valserine   Viaduct,  the 

29. 
Valstagna  56. 
Val  Tellina,  the  51.  169. 
Valtravaglia  144. 
Vaprio  169. 
Var,  the  28.  106. 
Vara,  the  289. 
Varailo  150. 
Varallo-Pombia  150. 
Varazze  96. 
Varenna  134. 
Varese  136. 
— ,  Lago  di  137. 


Varignano  160. 
Varigotti  96. 
Varrone,  the  135.  160. 
Vaucluse  16. 
Vedeggio,  the  41. 
Vetteia  83. 
Vence  28. 
Venda,  Monte  190. 
Venice  196. 

** Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti  212. 
SS.  Apostoli  223. 
Aruheeolog.      Museum 

210. 
Archives  225. 
Arco  Bon  222. 
♦Arsenal  212. 
S.  Bartolommeo  223. 
Botan.  Garden  221. 
Bridge  of  Sighs  211. 
*Ck  d^Oro  219. 
♦Campanile  of  St.  Mark 
207. 
Gampo  di  Marte  231. 
♦♦Canal  Grande  215. 
Clock  Tower  207. 
Corte  del  Bemer  219. 
Digadi  Malamocco20J. 
Dogana  di  Mare  215. 
S.  Eustacblo  219. 
Fabbricbe  Nuove  and 

Vecchie  219. 
Fish  Market  219. 
Fondaco  de^  Tedeschi 
219. 
♦—  de'  Turchi  220. 
S.  Francesco   della 
Vigna  229. 
♦♦Frari  224. 
S.  Geremia  220. 
Gesuiti  227. 
S.  Giacometto  di  Rial  to 

223. 
Giardino  Papadapoli 

221. 
Giardini  Pubbliei  231. 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  230. 

—  del  Greci  2J0. 

—  degli  Schiavoni  2d0. 
♦♦SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 

228. 

—  Elemosinario  223. 

—  Crisostomo  223. 
Giudecca,  the  230. 
S.  Giuliano  222. 

♦♦Grand  Canal  215. 

Lagune,  the  203. 

S.  Lazzaro  232. 
♦Library  208. 

Lido  232. 
♦♦S.  Marco  205. 

8.  Marcuola  220. 
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Venice : 

8.  Maria  Formuaa  222. 
*♦—  del  Frarl  224. 

—  de'  Miracoli  229. 

—  deir  Orto  227. 
*—  delU  Salute  226. 

—  Zobenigo  225. 
S.  MaurUio  226. 
Merceria,  the  222. 
S.  HoUe  225. 
Murazzi  206. 
Museo  Civico  22a. 
PalMzo  Balbi  217. 

—  Barbarigo  217. 

—  Barbaro  216. 

—  Battagia  219. 
*—  Bembo  218. 

—  Bernardo  217. 

—  Biaaca  Gapello  221. 

—  deXaHierlinghi219. 

—  CavalU  216.  218. 
* —  Contarini-Faaan 

216. 

—  Coniarini  delle  Fi- 
gure 217. 

—  Contarini  degli 
Scrigni  217. 

—  Corner  della  Ca 
Grande  216. 

—  Comer- Mocenigo 
224. 

—  Comer  della Regina 
219. 

*—  Coraer-Spinelli  217 

—  Correr  220. 

—  Da  Mula  216. 

—  Dandolo  218. 

—  Dario>AngaraDi216 
*♦_  Ducale    (of    the 

Dogee)  208. 

—  Emo-Treves  216. 

—  Erizzo  219. 
*—  Farsetti  218. 

—  Ferro  216. 

—  Fini  216. 

*   —  FonUna  219. 
*—  Foscari  217. 

—  Frangini  220. 
*—  GiovanelU  227. 

—  Giuatiniani      215. 
217. 

—  Giuatinian-Lolin 
217. 

—  Grass!  217. 

*—  Grimani  218.  222. 
a  S.  Polo  217. 

—  Grimani  della  Vida 
219. 

—  Labia  220. 
*—  Loredan  218. 

—  Malipiero  217.  222. 

—  Manfrin  220. 


Palazzo  Uangilli-Val- 
marana  219. 

—  Uanin  218. 

—  UaBzoni-Aagaraai 
216 

—  Michieli   dalle   Co- 
lonne  219. 

—  Mocenigo  217. 

—  Moro-Lm  217. 

—  Horosini  226. 

—  Patriarcale  221. 

—  Persico  217. 
*—  Pesaro  219. 

—  Pisani  226. 
MoretU  218. 

♦ a  S.  Paelo  217. 

—  Querini  222. 
*—  Rezzonico  217. 

—  Sagredo  219. 

—  Tiepolo-Stiirmer 
218. 

—  Tiepolo-Zucchelli 
216. 

—  Trevisani  221. 

—  Tron  219. 

** —  Vendramin-Calergi 
219. 
— "Venier  216. 

—  Zichy-Eaierhazy 
216. 

S.  Pantaleone  225. 

Peschei  ia  219. 
«PiazzaofSt.Mark203. 

Piazzetia,  the  203. 

S.   Pietro   di  Casiello 
231. 

Piombi,  the  211. 
*Ponte  di  Rial  to  218. 

Ponte  de'  Sospiri  211. 

Porta  del  Paradiso  222. 

Pozzi,  the  212. 

Procarazie  204. 

Railway    Station   196. 
221. 
^Redentore  230. 

Riva  degli  Schiavoni 
212. 

S.  Rocco  225. 
*8.  Salvatore  222. 

Scala  dei  Giganti  209. 
«8calzi  220. 
*Scuola  di  8.  Marco  229. 
*—  di  S.  Rocco  225. 

—  deirAngeloCuatode 
223. 

*S.  Sebaatiano  231. 

Seminario  Patriarcale 
216. 

S.  Simeone  Piccolo  221. 

Spedale  civile  228. 
*Statue  of  Golleo.ni229. 


Venice : 
*S.  Stefano  226. 

Theatrea  199. 

Torre    delT     Orologio 
707. 

S.  Vitale  216. 
*S.  Zaccaria,  221. 

Zecca  208. 
Venere,  Porto  289. 
Ventimiglia  100. 
Ventoux,  Mont  12. 
Verbanu*^  Lactu  143. 
Vercelli  112. 
Verde,  Capo  97. 
Vergato  283. 
Vergiate  147. 
Vermanagna,  the  110. 
Veraia,  the  370. 
Verola  Nuova  162. 
Verona  171. 
^Amphitheatre  172. 
*S.  Anaataaia  174. 

Areo  de^  Leoni  176. 
*Arena  172. 

S.  Bernardino  175. 

Biblioteca    Capitoiai« 
174. 

Campo  Santo  177. 

Caroella  dc'  Pellegrini 

Caatello  S.  Pietro  177. 

—  Vecchio  175. 
Cathedral  174. 
Dante'a  Statue  173. 
S.    Fermo      Mi^giore 

176 

Giardino  Giuati  177. 
S.   Giorgio    in   Braid* 

174. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Foate 

174. 
Loggia,  la  173. 
S.  Maria  Antica  173. 
Municipio  ITd. 
Muaeo  Civico  168. 

—  Lapidario  172. 
*Palazao  del  .Conaiglio 

173. 

—  de**    GKttreconsalti 
173. 

*—  Pompei  176. 
Piazza  Bra  172. 

—  delle  Erbe  172. 
*—  dei  Signori  ITd 

—  Viitorio  Emannele 
172. 

S.  Pietro  Martire  174. 
Ponte  di  Caatello  175. 

—  delle  Navi  176. 
Porta  de'  Boraari  172. 

—  Stuppa  175. 
Roman  Theatre  178. 
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Verona : 

Teatro       Filarmonlco 

172. 
Tomb  of  Juliet  176. 
^Tombs  of  the  Scaligers 
173. 
Town  Hall  173. 
^S.  Zenone  175. 
Verona,  La  Chiusa  di  58. 
Verrex  79. 
Verruca,  La  900. 
Verruca,  the  (Trent)  56. 
Vescovato  376. 

Venontio  5. 
Vespolate  150. 
'  Vestino,  Val  160. 
Vestone  161. 
Veyle,  the  29. 
Vezia  41. 
Veszano  57.  238. 

Via  Aemilia  236. 

—  Flaminia  236. 

Via  Mala,  the  48. 

Viareggio  291. 

Vicenza  182. 

Vidauban  27. 

Vifcge  33. 

Vienne  10. 

Vieux-Mont-Ferrand  29. 

Vigese,  Monte  283. 

Vigevano  131. 

8.  Vigilio  161. 

Vignola  246. 

Vigo  283. 

Vigolo  57. 

Villa  305. 

Villa  Amalia  129. 

—  degli  Albizzi  362. 

—  Ambrogiana  287. 
'    —  Antongina  131. 

—  Aria  'Ea. 

—  Balbianello  132. 

—  Belmonte  133. 

—  Besenna  132. 

—  della  Bugia  361. 

—  Calderara  135. 

—  Careggi  363. 

—  Carlotta  132. 

—  Clary  107. 

—  Colobiano  131. 

—  Demidoff  363. 
^  Enderlin  140. 

—  d'Este  131. 

—  Faroni  s.  V.  Tavema. 

—  Qaggis.  V.  Antongina. 

—  Oalbiati  131. 

—  del  Galileo  361. 

—  Oiulia  134. 


Villa  Laaquez  135. 

—  Marchino  140. 

—  Marlia  305. 

—  Melzi  132. 

—  Mozzi  361. 

—  Mylius  134. 

—  Napoli  131. 

—  Odescalchi  s.  V.  Rai- 

mondi. 

—  Pallavicini  94. 

—  Pahnieri  364. 

—  Passalacqua  131. 

—  Paata  131. 

—  Petraia  364. 

—  Pizzo  131. 

—  Pliniana  131. 

—  Poggio  Imperial  e  361. 

—  Poldi  132. 

—  Pratolino  284. 

—  Prina  144. 

—  Quarto  361. 

—  Raimondi  131. 

—  Rezzonica  57. 

—  Rotonda  184. 

—  Serbelloni  133. 

—  Smith  108. 

—  Sommariva  132. 

—  Taglioni  131. 

—  Tanzina  139. 

—  Tavema  131. 

—  Trotti  132. 

—  Vasalli  140.       . 

—  Vigoni  134. 

—  Vittoria  274. 
Villa  MariU  31. 
Villafranca  (near  Asti) 

84. 

—  (near  Nice)  108. 

—  (near  Verona)  178. 
Villamaggiore  152. 
Villanuova   (near  Aftti) 

84. 

—  (near  Verona)  182. 
Villastellone  111. 
Villefranche        (near 

Aosta)  80. 

—  (near  Nice)  108. 
Villeneuve  St.  Georges  1. 

—  la-Guiard  2. 

—  8ur-Yonne  2. 
St  Vincent  80. 
Vintschgau,  the  49. 
Viola,  Val  61. 
Vira  143. 
Visgnola  136. 
Viso,  Monte  77.  110. 
Visp  or 

Vispach  33. 


Vitrollea  21. 
S.  Vittore  47.  182. 
Vittoria  111. 
Vittuone  113. 
Vitznau  37. 
Vivario  376. 
Viviers  12. 
Vizzarona  376. 
Vobamo  161. 
Vogelberg,  the  46. 
Voghera  81.  155. 
Voglans  30. 
Vogogna  35. 
Volciano  161. 
Volta  158. 
Volterra  287. 
Voltri  95. 
Voragine  96. 
Voslau  59. 
Vouache,  Mont  29. 
Voiijacourt  5. 

Waggis  37. 
Waldbruck  54. 
Waldensian  Vallevs,  the 

78. 
Wartenstein,  castle  59. 
Wasen  38. 
Wattingen  38. 
Weilburg,  chat.  59. 
Weinzettelwand,  the 

60, 
Weisseneck,  castle  61. 
Welfenstein,  castle  53. 
Wildon,  castle  61. 
Wiltau,  Abbey  52. 
Wippthal,  the  53. 
Worms  s.  Bormio. 
Wytenstein,  the  37. 

Teres,  the  1. 
Yonne,  the  2. 

Zams  48. 

Zanelll,  Canal  269. 

Zapporthom,  the  44. 

Zara  67. 

Zenna  143. 

S.  Zeno  162. 

Zermatt  80. 

Zibio,  Monte  246. 

Zillis  U. 

Zinasco  155. 

Zirknitzer  See,  th«  62. 

Zirl  48. 

Zoagli  288. 

Zrnagora,  the  67. 
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